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THE  GERMAN  ELEMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


INTRODUCTION 

The  valne  of  any  foreign  immigtation  is  dqwndent  upon 
two  factors^  first,  upon  the  readiness  of  its  assimilation  with 
the  Dative  stock,  and  secondly,  npon  the  more  positive 
quality  of  favorable  influence  npon  the  adopted  country. 
In  tlie  historical  outline  presented  in  the  first  volume,  the 
value  of  the  German  element  becomes  manifest  mainly  when 
measured  hy  the  standard  of  aseimilatioD.  This  assimilating   \ 
process  was  accelerated  by  three  causes :  first,  by  kinship 
with  other  leading  formative  elements  of  the  nation;  sec- 
ondly, by  equal  distribution  of  the  German  population  over  ] 
the  vhole  territory  of  the  United  States;  and  finally,  by 
the  extensive  settlement  of  the  Grerman  colonists  on  the 
frontier  and  in  Western  territory,  where  the  moulding  1 
forces  typically  American  were  most  potent.  ' 

It  wiU  be  the  purpose  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
present  work  to  apply  to  the  German  element  the  second 
standard  of  measurement,  that  of  favorable  influence  npon 
the  land  and  people  of  the  United  States.  Frequent  illus- 
trations of  such  influence  have  alretidy  been  furnished  in 
the  historical  narrative  of  the  first  volume.  From  the  very 
b^inning  of  the  colonial  period  and  continuously  through- 
out the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  Germans  were 
seen  to  furnish  brawn,  brain,  and  blood  in  the  building  of 
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colomea  and  cities,  in  the  development  o£  die  nation's 
material  resources,  in  the  struggle  against  wild  nature  and 
savage  foes,  in  the  war  for  political  independence,  and  in 
the  rescue  of  the  Union  from  disruption  and  disgrace.  Such 
service  is  equivalent  to  favorable  influeQce. 

Still  it  is  possible  and  useful  to  trace  influences  of  an- 
other kind.  When  Baron  Steuben  became  the  inspector- 
general  and  drill-master  of  the  American  afmj,  he  was  not 
only  grafting  the  system  of  Prussian  mihtary  discipline  on 
the  American  root,  but  be  was  also  exercising  a  function 
in  which  the  German  nation  has  led  the  world,  that  of  the 
teacher  and  scholar.  The  Qerman  oosmographers  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  funiifihed  the  charts  and 
maps  that  directed  the  mariners  of  all  nations  on  their 
voyages  of  discovery,  lo  the  nineteenth  century  Germany's 
schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  furnished 
models  for  imitation,  nowhere  to  greater  advantage  than 
in  the  United  States.  Influences  of  this  kind  are  of  histor- 
ical significance,  not  only  for  the  recipient,  bat  also  for  the 
nation  that  gives ;  since  that  people  should  be  rated  high- 
est that  has  yielded  the  most  frequent  and  lasting  influences 
upon  the  human  world.' 

The  reproach  is  frequentiy  heard,  coming  from  their 
kinsmen  abroad,  that  the  Germans  in  tiie  United  States  did 
not  adequately  impress  their  particular  type  of  culture  or 
civilization  upon  American  life.  The  criticism  is  based  upon 
a  misconception  of  conditions.  The  German  people  came 
to  America  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  immigrants  seeking 
homes.  Not  alone  in  the  physical  sense  is  America  a  cru- 
cible of  nations,  in  which  the  representatives  of  all  Euro- 
pean races  are  thrown  together  with  the  native  American 
for  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  in  the  matter  of  all  cul- 
*  CI  Kail  Lwnpreobt,  Ammema,  p.  96.  (Fimbnig  i/B  1906.) 
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tntal  values  also  a  aimilar  meltiog  process  takes  place.  No 
iDOoming  stock  can  infuse  into  the  American  mould  anj 
element  of  its  culture  unless  a  thorough  test  has  gone 
before.  If  the  process  prove  the  fitness  of  the  new,  an  ally 
may  often  be  found  in  the  native  American,  who  will  strive 
eamesity  for  its  recognition  and  final  adoption.  Thus  it 
happened  with  German  music.  The  beginnings  of  the  de- 
velopment of  musical  taste  were  difficult,  yet  the  Germans 
were  aided  in  their  final  victory  by  ihe  cooperation  of  New 
England,  which  of  all  localities  had  been  at  first  most  con- 
servative. 

The  examination  of  influences  such  as  have  taken  root  ia 
American  soil,  either  planted  by  the  German  element  in 
the  United  States  or  brought  over  from  Germany  by  native 
Americans,  will  he  the  purpose  of  the  remaining  part  of  this 
work.  The  subject  has  been  divided  into  ^igbt  chapters,  of 
which  two  are  concerned  with  the  material  development 
of  the  country  as  far  as  that  has  come  under  German  in- 
fluence, (a)  agriculture  and  allied  manufactures,  (b)  indus- 
tries requiring  special  training,  and  several  others  in  which 
Gwrnans  are  prominent.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
Germans  in  American  poUtics,  another  outlines  Germany's 
influence  upon  the  American  educational  system.  Two 
chapters  treat  of  the  Germans  in  music  and  the  fine  arts, 
illustratioo  and  caricature,  literature  and  journalism.  The 
coDclading  chapter  attempts  to  define  the  social  and  moral 
inflaence  of  the  Grermans  in  localities  where  they  are 
thickly  settled. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  question  has  frequently  been 
raised,  whether  the  German  influence  has  been  commens- 
arate  with  the  volume  of  the  German  population  io  the 
United  States,  the  writer  has  considered  it  essential  that 
a  numerical  estimate  of  the  German  element  be  placed  at 
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the  very  beginning*  of  an  examinatioD  of  German  influ- 
encea.  After  careful  mvestigatioD,  the  writer  has  foond  that 
the  Domber  of  persona  of  Grerman  blood,  while  vast  in 
amount,  representing  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  total 
white  population  of  the  United  States,  is  nevertheless  not 
so  large  as  has  often  been  supposed.  Lacking  this  accurate 
knowledge,  foreign  critics  have  frequently  been  quite  un- 
fair in  th^r  demands  of  the  German  element  in  the  United 
States.  The  question  of  proportionate  influence  cannot  be 
finally  answered  until  the  influence  of  each  of  the  great 
formative  elements  in  the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  been  determined.  As  far  as  investigations  have  pro- 
ceeded at  the  present  time,  the  German  element  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  comparisons.  Some  of  the  difEculties  encoun- 
tered in  the  search  for  German  influences,  and  the  methods 
employed,  were  otitiined  in  the  Preface  contained  in  Vol- 
lunei. 

*  Sm  Chapter  I.  The  writer  wiibes  to  repeat  here  that  in  the  preparation 
of  this  eltimate  he  ii  indebted  for  adrioe  and  oriticinn  to  Walter  F.  WiUcoz, 
Kof euor  ct  Folitial  Eoonoiny  and  Statiitioa  in  Coruell  UiuTeriitj. 
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CHAPTER  I 

AIT   ESnUATE    OF    THB   KUMBEB    OF    FEBSONB    OF    GERUAN 

BLOOD  or  THB  populahon  of  the  ukited  states 

fterioni  inTSstigfttioiu  —  Muutlurdt'i  work  TBTiewad  bf  BSokh — Diviiian 

of  tba  mbjeot  into  three  problems : 
I         I.  The  total  nnmber  of  penoiu  of  Oerman  pu«ut»ge  in  th«  United 
Stfttes  in  190O. 

II.  Tbe  nnmber  of  peHon*  of  Oemuui  Uood  in  the  United  Statei  in 
1790,  and  tbe  nnmber  of  their  deaoend&nta  in  1900. 

m.  The  number  of  tbe  dawendanta  of  German  iauuigiaata  of  tha 
f     period  17SO-1Q00  not  already  euDmerated. 

Tbe  addition  of  the  reinlti  of  tbese  qneationi  jielda  a  total  of  about 
eighteen  millions,  nrhioh  repraienti  approximately  tbe  number  of  pet- 
•oni  of  German  blood  within  the  United  States  in  1900.  —  CompariaoD 
with  the  nnmerieal  itreugtb  of  the  English  and  Iriih  element*. 

The  question,  how  much  Gennan  blood  exists  in  tbe 
population  of  the  United  States,  has  never  been  satiBfac- 
torily  answered.  The  most  elaborate  attempt  to  reach  a 
conclusion  about  it  has  been  made  by  Emil  Mannhardt.* 
His  work  was  reviewed  by  the  Grennan  statisticiaD,  Kicbard 
Boekh,*  of  the  UniTersity  of  Berlin,  who  clearly  proved 
the  faults  of  Mannhardt's  methods  and  the  error  of  his  con- 
clttsioQ,  viz.,  that  the  number  of  persons  of  German  blood 
in  the  population  of  the  United  States  should  be  rated  as 
high  as  25,000,000,  or  above.  Mannhardt's  work  is  nevec- 
theless  suggestive,  and  bis  pioneer  attempt  to  determine 
by  statistical  methods  what  is  tbe  amount  of  German  blood 

'  Bis  wotIe  appeared  in  two  artiolei  oontained  in  Deali<A-AmetikaraMche 
OadiicAiaiaiter.  VierteljabrMihrift.  Jahrgang  m  (1903),  Heft  3,  pp.  12-31; 
Heft  4,  pp.  49-56. 

*  See  DrnttcKe  Erde,  m,  Heft  4.  (IMS.) 
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in  the  populatiou  of  the  United  States  is  worthy  of  some 
r^ard,  considermg  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The 
opinion  that  Bockh  expresses,  to  be  sure  Trithont  the  secure 
foundation  of  proof,  is  that  the  population  of  German  blood 
is  in  all  probability  numerically  no  larger  than  18,000,000. 
Consideriug  his  eminence  as  an  authority  in  all  statistical 
matters,  the  estimate  of  Bockh  is  Taluable.  With  the 
advantage  of  this  work  going  before,  and  that  of  some 
of  the  best  American  statisticians  who  have  struggled  with 
the  subject  of  foreign  population,  the  attempt  will  be  made 
in  the  following  pages  to  get  nearer  to  an  accurate  result. 
Though  an  entirely  satisfactory  solution  remain  forever 
unattainable,  the  importance  of  the  subject  nevertheless 
justifies  renewed  investigation,  which  will  dispel  somewhat 
the  obscurity  enveloping  the  subject,  and  remove  perhaps 
the  tendency  to  exaggerate  upon  impressions. 

The  subject  will  be  divided  into  three  parts,  each  con- 
taining a  distinct  problem :  — 

I.  What  was  the  total  number  of  persons  of  German 
parentage  residing  in  the  United  States  in  1900  ?  This 
will  include  all  the  Germans  bom  in  Germany  op  of  mixed ' 
parentage  and  their  descendants  of  the  first  generation. 

n.  How  many  persons  of  German  blood  were  contained 
in  the  population  of  1790,  and  how  numerous  were  their 
descendants  living  in  1900? 

in.  How  numerous  were  the  descendants  of  the  German 
immigrations  between  1790  and  1900,  not  enumerated  as 
a  foreign  element  in  the  Census  Report  of  1900  ;  i.  e.,  how 
numerous  were  the  descendants  of  the  second  and  third 

'  Mixed  pueDtag«  b  used  bere  to  msaa  all  peraons  having  one  parent 
bom  in  Gennan;  and  the  otHer  in  some  other  foreign  oountrf  ;  or  kll  per- 
■om  having  one  parent  bom  in  G«rmaDf  and  the  other  in  the  United  StatM. 
(As  Dsed  in  the  Census  Beports  the  term  mixed  parentage  does  not  inolnde 
the  Utter  olaas.) 
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generations  (grandchilclren  and  graat-giandchildren),  of 
the  imniigratiouB  of  l^e  nmeteenth  century  (bcluding  the 
decade  1790  to  1800)? 

I 

The  twelfth  ceiuns  of  the  United  States,  taken  in  the 
year  1900/  givesas  the  total ennmerationofwhite persons 
of  Grerman  parent^^,  having  both  parents  bom  in  Gei^ 
many  (including  foreign  and  native-born),  the  figure 
6,244,107.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  given  a  total  of 
1,585^74  vrhite  persons  in  the  United  States  vith  one  parent 
Grerman,  the  other  native.  To  avoid  oountdng  any  of  these 
twice,  or  being  unfair  to  some  other  national  stock,  this 
Domber  should  be  divided  by  two,  giving  792,787.  The 
total  of  white  persons  having  one  parent  born  in  Grennany, 
the  other  bom  in  some  other  European  country,'  was 
410,566.  We  may  assume  that  mixed  marriages  were  far 
more  often  contracted  between  people  of  the  same  blood 
and  speaking  the  same  hmgnage  ;  thus,  for  instance,  a  per* 
son  bom  in  Grermany  would  marry  an  Austrian  or  Russian 
when  that  person  was  of  Carman  blood  and  spoke  Grerman. 
The  fraction  one  half  would  therefore  not  accurately  re* 
present  the  Grerman  blood  in  tills  class.  Taking  two  thirds 
as  the  correct  measure,  we  get  273,710.  Adding  these 
results,  we  get  a  total  of  7,310,604,  representing  white 
persons  of  German  blood,  of  German  parentage. 

Many  European  countries  contain  a  large  German  con- 
tingent in  their  population,  and  one  would  suppose  that 
in  the  emigration  from  such  a  country  each  stock  would 
be  represented  in  exact  proportion  to  its  percentage  of  the 

>  Cauat  RepOTtM,  *«lnnM  i,  Fopntatioii,  put  i  (ISOl),  p.  en   (table 

LXXXTm). 

>  Iliid.,  n>.  836  Mid  810  (tablet  Li  and  un). 
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population.  But  a  recent  article  of  Bicbard  Bockh  *  has 
proved  Buch  an  assumption  erroneous.  The  eminent 
German  statistician  revievB  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Commission  of  Immigration,  and  famishes  a  table  showing 
the  immigrations  to  the  United  States  within  the  period 
1898-1904,  during  which  for  the  first  time  the  immigrants 
were  enumerated  by  stock  and  race,  independently  of  the 
country  from  which  they  came.  During  these  six  years 
151,118  Genaans  came  from  the  German  Empire,  while 
more  than  twice  that  number,  viz.,  315,744  Germans  (in- 
cluding 26,306  Dutch  and  Flemish),  came  from  other  coun- 
tries, the  largest  contingents  being  furnished  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands.  Russia 
furnishes  an  interesting  case.  During  the  same  period,  of 
the  625,607  immigrants  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Russian  Empire,  only  2  per  cent  were  of  Russian  stock  (in 
the  population  the  Slavic  stock  constitutes  70  per  cent), 
while  41.9  per  cent  were  Hebrews,  26.5  per  cent  Poles, 
11.4  per  cent  Finns,  10.1  percent  Lithuanians,  6.8  per  cent 
Germans,  and  1.3  per  cent  Scandinavians.  These  percent- 
ages by  no  means  correspond  to  the  representation  of  the 
various  stocks  in  the  population  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
bat  furnish  a  measure  of  the  oppression  practiced  upon 
these  peoples.  Another  factor  which  enters  into  consider- 
ation is  a  fondness  exhibited  for  emigration  by  some  peo- 
ples, while  others  appear  very  reluctant  to  leave  their 
homes.  Thus  the  Germans  of  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and 
some  of  the  border  provinces  have  migrated  in  far  greater 

>  D«u(tcA«  Erdt,  Jfth^uig  1906,  Heft  3-4,  pp.  45-137  :  "  Die  Ermittdang 
du  Tolkitams  der  Einwuiderer  in  die  Veninigtan  Staaten."  The  Kitiel^ 
tnuBlsted  bj  Mi.  C.  H.  IbenlioS,  appeared  alio  in  the  QuarteHy  Pubiicatiorti 
qf  the  American  SlatittiealAuoeiatwn,S.  S.  no.  76  (toI.  x),  Deoembei,  1906— 
"  The  DeterminRtion  of  Baoial  Stock  among  Amerio&n  Immigraikta,  bj-  Pr^ 
feuor  Biohaid  Boeokb." 
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Dombers  than  the  French  continent  of  the  population. 
The  figures  of  the  French  inunigration  to  the  Unit«d  States 
have  decreased  very  greatly  (almost  one  half)  since  Alsace- 
Lorraine  has  been  annexed  by  Qermany.  Those  provinces 
contained  a  large  German  stock,  which  when  coming  to 
this  country  was  classed  as  French  in  the  immigration 
statistics  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of  persons  of 
German  stock  in  the  immigrations  from  Austria-Hungary, 
the  Netherlands,  Russia,  Switzerland,  etc.,  account  most 
be  taken  of  the  percent^;e  of  Grermans  in  the  popolation 
of  those  countries,  but  corrections  must  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  methods  suggested  by  Bockh.  For  Austria- 
Hungary  the  Census  Report  of  1900  gives  separate  cate- 
gories for  Austria  proper,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary. 

"  Austria  "  in  the  Census  Report  is  equivalent  to  the  Gei^ 
man  provinces  of  Austria,  whose  population  we  may  take 
to  be  completely  German.  The  total  of  white  persons,  with 
both  parents  bom  in  Austria,  living  in  the  United  States 
in  1900  was  408,566.*  White  persons,  with  one  parent 
bom  in  Austria,  one  bom  in  the  United  States,  numbered 
26,450,  of  whom  one  half,  viz.,  13,225,  would  belong  to 
ODT  count.  White  persons  with  one  parent  born  in  Austria, 
Ihe  other  in  some  other  foreign  country,  numbered  55,562 ; 
taking  one  third  this  number  to  represent  the  pure  German 
blood,  we  get  18,520.  The  three  totals  together  amount 
to  439,912. 

Bohemia  contains  a  mixed  population,  of  which  about 
63  per  cent  is  Slavic,  37  per  cent  German.*  The  latter  have 
for  a  long  time  been  the  oppressed  part  of  the  population, 

'  Cf.  Ctwui  Eeporti,  lupra,  pp.  em,  836,  810. 

'  Cf.  Hanooh,  Uandbvch  det  DeuOdilvmt  m  Autlande,  pp.  12, 20.  (Berlin, 
IflOt) 
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and  therefore  more  likely  to  emigrate.  Takiog  forty  per 
cent  of  the  imiuigratioQ  to  the  United  States  sa  German 
would,  therefore,  not  misrepresent  conditions.  In  1900 
the  total  of  white  persons  with  both  parents  born  in 
Bohemia  (325,379),  plus  one  half  those  with  one  parent 
Bohemian  and  one  native  (one  half  of  31,451),  plus  one 
third  those  with  one  parent  Bohemian  and  the  other  of 
some  other  foreign  eotmtry  (one  third  of  20,102),  was 
347,804.  Forty  per  cent  of  tlus  number,  viz.,  139,216,  re- 
presents the  Grerman  hlood  in  the  Bohemian  immigration. 

Proceeding  by  a  similar  method  yrith  the  Russian  im- 
migration, we  find  that  the  total  from  Russia  would  be 
represented  by  persons  with  both  parents  born  in  Russia 
(669,764),  plus  one  half  those  with  one  parent  Russian, 
the  other  native  (one  half  of  15,412),  plus  one  third  those 
with  one  parent  Russian,  and  the  other  born  in  some  other 
foreign  country  (one  third  of  47,498) ;  giving  the  sum 
693,303.  The  Germans  in  Russia  number  only  two  per 
cent  of  the  population,  but  from  1898  to  1904  they  con- 
stituted 6.8  per  cent  of  the  Russian  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  Presumably  they  always  emigrated  in 
numbers  out  of  proportion  to  their  percentage  of  popula- 
tion, and  their  percentage  of  the  total  Russian  immigra- 
tion was  undoubtedly  higher  when  the  Hebrews  and  Poles 
did  not  leave  Russia  in  such  large  numbers.  In  the  Baltic 
provinces  the  Germans  number  6.5  per  cent,  in  Russian 
Poland  five  per  cent  of  the  population.*  An  average  of  six 
per  cent  seems  fair,  remembering  the  migratory  spirit  of 
the  Germans.  Six  per  cent  of  693,303  will  give  41,598. 

Poland  is  named  as  a  separate  foreign  country  in  the  Cen- 
sus Reports,  though  such  a  country  has  long  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. A  division, "  German  Poland,"  is  given  (p.  clxi,  table 

'  Cf.  Handbuek  da  DeuUehtunu  im  Aiulandt,  p.  70. 
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izzue)  which  means  the  Polish  provinces  of  Priissia,  vhere 
forty-five  to  seventy  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
German  blood  and  speech.  The  number  ^ven  by  the 
Census  in  1900,  as  bom  in  German  Poland,  was  150,232 
(p.  clxx).  Giving  them  the  same  increase  as  the  other  Poles, 
they,  with  their  children  bom  in  the  United  States,  prob- 
ably numbered  300,000  in  the  year  1900.  Taking  one 
half  of  these  as  of  German  blood  we  obtain  150,000. 

Over  seventy  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Switzerland 
is  of  German  blood ; '  still  the  German  population  has 
been  far  more  migratory  than  the  Romance  elements,  and 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  immigration  to  the  United 
States  woold  represent  the  German  contingent  more 
fairly.  Computing  the  Swiss  immigration  as  those  above, 
we  obtain  three  figures :  (1)  for  white  persons  with  both 
parents  bom  in  Switzerland,  187,906;  (2)  one  half  of 
67,211,  viz.,  33,605 ;  (3)  one  third  of  77,312,  viz.,  25,770 ; 
making  a  total  of  247,281,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  which 
would  make  185,460. 

The  population  of  Holland  is  of  as  pure  German  (Low 
German)  stock  as  that  of  any  part  of  the  German  Empire. 
The  Census  of  1900  (p.  clxx)  gives  105,098  as  the  number 
bom  in  Holland  and  living  in  the  United  States.  The 
ratio  of  Germans  bom  in  Germany  to  white  persons  of 
German  parentage  in  the  United  States  is  as  1 :  2.7.  Mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  Dutch  by  2.7,  we  get  for  the 
number  of  persons  of  Dutch  parentage  in  1900  the  figure 


While  the  German  population  of  Belgium  is  about  four 

sevenths  of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  Bockb's  table 

shows  that  the  Germans  compose  about  seventy  per  cent 

of  the  immigration  coming  from  Belgium.  Giving  Luxem- 

>  Cf.  Hartdbuch  da  DtuU<AtMu  im  Autlande,  p.  83. 
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biu^  the  same  ratio,  and  computmg  as  above,  i.  e.,  add- 
ing the  Belgians  (29,848)  to  the  Luxembnrgers  (3041), 
multiplying  by  2.7  and  taking  seventy  per  cent,  we  get  aa 
the  total,  62,160. 

The  results  summarized  vill  appear  as  follows :  — 

Total  of  whit«  persona  having  both  parents  born  in  G«r- 

maaj  6^44,107 

Total  of  white  persona  having  one  parent  bom  in  Gemiany, 

the  other  native  792,787 

Total  of  white  persona  having  one  parent  bom  in  Germany, 
the  other  in  aome  other  foreign  coontrjr 

Total  of  Germans  from  Austria 

Total  of  Germans  from  Bohemia 

Total  of  Giermans  from  Russia 

Total  of  Germans  from  Poland 

Total  of  Germans  from  Switzerland 

Total  of  Germans  from  Holland 

Total  of  Grermana  from  Belgian)  and  Lnzembniy 

Total  of  Giermans  from  other  coantries  ' 

8,700,000 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  first  question,  viz.,  eight 
million,  seven  hondred  thousand. 


U 

In  Volume  I,  Chapter  x,  the  total  number  of  Germans 
and  their  descendants  in  the  Colonies  in  1775  was  esti- 
inated  at  225,000.  The  increase  until  1790  was  probably 
about  fifty  per  cent.  That  is  the  percentage  obtained  in 
a  comparison  of  Bancroft's  estimate  of  the  white  popula- 

>  "Other  conDtries"  heie  include  snob  as  Hnogary  (where  tha  Germans 
nnmberll.9per  cent  of  the  population),  France  (Alsace  and  Lorrmine),  Nor- 
waj  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ronmania  (which  between  1898  and  1904  sent 
1043  Germans).  A  oorreotion  should  also  be  added  for  Germans  of  mixed 
parentage,  and  for  snah  as  might  have  failed  of  identification  in  the  large 
group  (1,079,366)  called  "  Other  Countries "  (C«n«tw,  p.  o«c).  Adding 
these  we  get  a  correotion  of  something  lets  than  100,000 ;  the  figure  87,286 
has  been  used  to  make  an  even  eonnt. 
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tion  in  1775  (2,100,000)  with  the  number  given  by  the 
Census  of  1790,  which  was  3,172,000.  If  we  add  to  the 
fifty  per  cent  increase,  which  for  the  German  population  is 
112,500,  some  five  or  six  thousand  HessiaoB  and  a  mite 
for  immigration  during  the  period  1784-1790,  we  get 
about  345,000. 

In  order  to  reach  an  estimate  by  another  method,  the 
writer  has  examined  the  Census  Report  of  1790  by  count- 
ies, and  estimated  the  number  of  Germans  in  every  then 
existing  county  of  the  United  States  which  was  known  to 
possess  a  German  popuhition.  He  hae  endeavored  to  cor* 
rect  his  own  estimate,  derived  from  historical  studies,  by 
evidence  deduced  from  the  files  of  the  Census  of  1790 
kept  in  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washington.  He  has  ex- 
amined a  large  number  of  the  manuscript  returns  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  Census  Bureau  and  attempted 
to  estimate  the  percentage  of  German  names  to  the  rest 
of  the  population.'  The  result  in  many  cases  was  a  veri- 
fication of  the  ratio  obtained  from  historical  study.  In 
the  case  of  the  counties  ot  North  and  South  Carolina, 
however,  it  was  remarkable  to  see  to  what  extent  German 
names  had  been  anglicized,*  and  the  result  was  a  cutting- 
down  of  historical  estimates  in  order  to  insure  i^^ainst 
overstatement.  In  the  German  connfies  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Karylaad,  however,  German  names  seemed  to  be 
abundant  enough  to  justify  very  large  ratios  such  as  used 

'  The  Cenan*  OfBoe  bw  reoentlf  pnblislied  tb«  oompIeU  liiti  (sa  far  u 
pouible)  of  the  nantM  in  the  Censiu  of  1790. 

I  Snch  ehajiges  U  Jongblnt  to  Totugblood,  Schwab  to  Swope,  are  oot 
difBenlt  to  detoot,  but  moat  of  then,  e.  g.,  the  Carpenten  (Zmnnermaim), 
Smiths,  Millera,  and  namerom  others,  oannot  pouibljr  be  distingiUBhed. 
Another  nnfortauate  feature  abont  the  Censiu  ot  1700  ia  that  ao  manj  part* 
hara  been  loat,  not  only  retaraa  of  oountiea  but  whole  atatei.  They  were 
daatrofed  when  the  oitj  of  Waahingtou  waa  bnmed  hy  the  Britiah. 
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below.  In  the  table '  here  given,  the  censua  figures  (of 
1790)  for  the  county  are  giren  first,  then  tiie  estimate 
of  the  German  popuhition  ;  fiie  total  popuhition  of  each 
state  is  added  in  a  column  to  the  right. 

Fixation 
Oirmati.      in  1790. 

New  EngUnd : 

Maine,  Lincoln  Coonly  (29,962)  1,500       96,640 

MaseMhuaetta,  Suffolk  Ckionty  (44,875)  1,000 

Franklin  Coonty  (pTeaeot  Qame)  600 

Total  "SiOOO    378,787 

Mew  Tork :  CoantieB  — 

DatohesB  (45,266),  \  9,000 

Montgomerr  (28,848)  20,000 
Schoharie  (9808  in  1800)  8,000 

All  other  coiinlies  6,000 

Total  SpOO    340,120 

New  Jersey : 
Hanterdon  (20,163),  Morris  (16,216),  Somerset 

(12,296) ;  one  third  of  toUl  16,000 

All  other  conndes  4.000 

Total  20,000    184,139 


Fennsyhania ; 

AllegheDT  (10,309)  ^ 
Berks  (30,179)  i 

3,700 

16,000 

7,000 

Dauphin  (18,177)  f 

7,000 

Franklin  (15,655)  ^ 

6,300 

luicaatar  (36,147)  70  % 

26,000 

12,000 

Northampton  (24,250)  J 

8.000 

Philadelphia  (54.391)  ^  plaa 

20,000 

Washington  (23366) 

7,000 

York  (37,747) 

26,000 

Other  oonnties,  (Backs  Center,  Chester,  DeUware 

Fayette,  Huntington,  Lnzern,  Monroe, 

North 

umberUnd)  (152,286)  J 

25,000 

Total 

160,000    434,373 

'  Cf.  Centut  Rtporlt,  volume  L  Popnlatiim,  pait  i,  table  it,  —  Fopnlft- 
tioD  of  Statei  and  Tenitories  by  ooontiM,  at  eaeh  oensiu,  1790-1900,  pp.  9  ff. 
(1901.) 
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M^lmd: 

ajliioor.  (38,937)  } 

13,000 

AUeg.!,?  (4,809)  J 

1,600 

Fr«ieritk  (30,791)  1 

20,000 

Wuhiogton  (16;8225 

6,400 

2,000 

ToU 

43,000 

319,728 

NewcantU  (19,688)  J 

3,000 

69,096 

Virginia : 

Aagnsta  (10,886)  i 

3,600 

Botetoart  (10,524)  ^ 

2,000 

(Mpepei  (22,105)  i 

6,000 

Furfai  (ileiuidpU)  (12,320)  A 

1,200 

F»qm«  (17,892)  J 

6,600 

Oaug.  (9,921)  i 

3,200 

3,600 

6,000 

Spott7lY>i,U  (11,262)  i 

3,000 

Other  coantieB  (Henrico,  Mecklenbnrg,  ete.) 

(37,600) 

2,000 

Teul 

35,000 

691,737 

West  Virginia : 

Berkeley  (19,713)  J  6,000 

Greenbrier  (6,015)  2,000 

Haiipshire  (7,346)  2,000 

Hardy  (7,336)  2.000 
Hurison,  Ohio,  Pendleton,  ete.  (together  10,000)    3,000 

TotaJ  15,000      55,873 


(SeopgiA: 

Effinglum  (2,424) 

1,800 

Chatham  (10,769)  J 

3,600 

3,700 

Total 

9,000      82,648 

North  Carolina; 

Craren  (10,469) 
GolBorf  (7,191) 

3,000 

1,600 

IredeU  (6,435) 

1,800 

tincoh.  (9,224) 

2,200 

Mecldesbnrg  (11,395) 

2,500 

Stol.0.  (8,628) 
Ro»an  (15,828) 

6,000 

3,000 

Montgomery,  Bandolph  (12,000)  ^ 

1,000 

Total 

20,000    393,761 
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Sonth  Cuoliii* : 

AbbeTille  (9,197)  i  2,600 

Beaufort  (18,753)  i  4,600 

Chuleaton  i^MT)-/v  4,600 

EdgefiBld  (13,289)  i  ■    3,000 

Newberry  (9,342)  J  2,400 

Onngeberg  (18,613)  60  %  11,000 

BichUnd  (3,930)  i  1,000 

Other  connUes  1,000 

Total  30,000    249,073 

The  smmnarj  of  resoltB  is  as  foUovs :  — 

Kew  Eoeland 

New  Yo^ 

New  Jersey 

Peansylrania 

Maryland 

Delawaro 

"^^rginia  and  West  VirginU 

North  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 

Georgia 
Total 

Comparing  this  total  inth  the  one  derived  from  the 
first  eatimate,  viz.,  345,(XX),  the  more  accurate  figure  may 
lie  between  the  tvo,  viz.,  360>000. 

The  Dutch  population  in  the  United  States  and  their 
descendants  in  1790  ought  also  to  be  included  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  German  blood.  The  Butch  are  hovr  Germans, 
racially  of  the  same  stock  as  the  other  Germans  of  the  low 
countries  stretching  along  the  German  seas.  Their  history 
was  for  centoriea  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  other 
North  German  States,  and  the  population  is  Grerman 
(Niederdeutsch,  Low  German)  of  purer*  blood  than  that 
of  any  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  German  Empire. 
No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  estimate  the  number 

>  The  population  of  Holland  U  8,101,000,  and  onlj  abont  20,000  of  tboH 
aie  not  Low  Germana.  Cf .  F.  H.  Henoch,  Baa^wA  det  DeudeUtMU  m 
Avttande,f.9». 
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of  the  Datch  in  the  United  States  prior  to  1790.  O'Cal- 
laghan  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dutch  colonies 
of  New  York  in  1664  numbered  10,000.'  Dexter' estimates 
the  number  of  persons  in  New  Netberland  in  1664  aa 
7000 ;  he  states  that  nine  years  later  the  Dutch  estimated 
their  own  contingent  in  the  colony  as  about  6000  or  7000, 
to  which  he  adds  perhaps  half  as  many  English  and  other 
whites,  which  brought  the  total  population  to  about 
10,000  in  1673,  at  die  temporary  restoration.  Six  thou- 
sand original  Dutch  settlers,  doubling  their  number  every 
twenty-three  years,  would  make  about  200,000  Datch  de- 
scendants in  1790.  If  they  had  maintained  their  pereent- 
'  age  of  the  population,  i.  e.»  six  tenths,  to  seven  tenths  aa 
in  1673,  their  numbers  in  1790  would  have  been  between 
204,000  and  238,000.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
greater  influx  of  English  settlers,  owing  to  English  do- 
minion over  New  York,  retarded  the  increase  of  the  Dutch 
settlers.  A  conservative  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  Dutch 
in  New  York  State  in  1790  would  be  200,000.  We  should 
add  about  40,000  for  the  Dutch  located  in  other  states, 
not  more,  because  most  have  been  counted  with  the  Ger- 
man settlers,  from  whom  they  were  hardly  distingoishable. 
The  total  for  the  Dutch  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1790  would  therefore  be  about  240,000.  This  number 
of  the  Dutch  in  the  United  States  in  1790,  added  to  the 
estimated  German  population,  360,000,  makes  a  total  of 
600,000  for  the  population  of  German  blood  ia  the  United 
States  at  the  first  census  in  1790.' 

1  Dntoh  local  authorities  give  this  ntuab«r.  Cf.  O'CaHaghau,  Hitlorg  of 
Tfeto  NetJieriand,  toI.  ii,  p.  640. 

'  Franklin  B.  Dexter,  £'fttmate  of  Pqpuiafton  m  the  American  Caioniet; 
Proceedingi  qf  American  Antiquarian  Society,  N.  S.,  vol.  t,  p.  33. 

■  Professor  Bfiokh's  estimate  for  the  Gerraans  and  Dnteli  together  was 
larger.  In  eonTenation  vith  the  vriter,  in  Jnl7, 1907,  tie  named  as  the  total 
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According  to  the  estiiiistes  obtained  in  the  succeeding 
paragraphs,  the  population  of  1790  increased  about  ten 
and  one  half  times  until  1900.  This  vould  make  the  de- 
scendants of  the  600,000  Germans  equivalent  to  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6,300,000  in  1900. 

m 

The  third  question  presents  veij  great  difficulties.  It 
involves  the  whole  question  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
foreign  immigrations  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  com- 
pared with  the  native  population,  their  death-rate,  their 
average  age  at  arrival,  the  number  of  females  compared 
with  males,  and  last  but  not  least  the  correction  of  errors 
in  the  statistics  of  immigrations.'  Mannhardt  has  evaded 
most  of  these  difficulties  in  a  table  which  he  has  con- 
structed showing  what  he  estimates  to  be  the  increase  of 
the  German  immigiataousfrom  1820  to  1900/  He  begins 
with  the  period  when  immigrants  coming  in  at  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  were  counted  for  the  first  time, 
namely,  in  1821.  He  takes  the  Germans,  the  Swiss,  and 
part  of  the  Austrians  as  included  in  the  German  element. 
He  begins  by  estimating  that  10,000  represents  the  Dum- 
ber of  Germans  entering  the  United  States  between  1821 
and  1830,  including  a  ten  per  cent  increase  within  the 
decade.  In  1831-1840  the  number  of  German  immig^rants, 
according  to  his  figures,  was  157, 265,  plus  a  ten  per  cent 
increase,  15,726,  making  a  total  of  172,991.  The  10,000 
of  the  first  decade  and  the  173,095  of  the  second  decade 
would  increase  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent  for  every  ten 

800,000;  bat  being  in  bod  health  (he  died  the  fallowing  winter),  he  wu  not 
ftble  to  pnt  hi*  hand*  on  the  rtatirtJM  he  bad  gtthtnd  m  the  mbjeet  toaay 
yean  before. 

'  Daiuch-Amerikcmitdie  GtKhieKtMatter,  ViutelJAhTMhrift  1903,  Heft  3, 
PP.28S. 
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years.  Thaswonid  also  every  succeediDg  immigration,  and 
taking  the  totals  together  he  gets  12,266,291  as  the 
uninher  of  GermaQS  and  their  dasceodantB  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  generations  surviving  in'  1900.  From 
this  number  he  subtracts  the  number  of  Germans  (includ- 
ing Siriss,  etc.)  who  were  reported  born  abroad  by  the 
United  Statee  Census  of  1900,  making  3,059,090,  plus 
theGrermans  of  the  first  generation  descended  from  them, 
estimated  from  the  Census  Report  as  5,461,540,  making 
togeUier  8,520,630,  and  gets  after  the  subtraction  a  total 
of  3,745,661.  This  latter  number  represents  the  Germans 
of  the  second  and  third  generations  who  were  descended 
from  the  German  immigrations  of  1821  to  1900.  They 
were  not  classed  as  of  German  parent^^,  but  as  native- 
bom  by  the  Census  of  1900. 

Mannhardt  adopts  the  same  method  to  get  a  total  repre- 
senting the  entire  foregoing  imntigrations  and  their  de- 
scendants for  the  period  1820  to  1900;  that  is,  he  uses  a 
thirty  per  cent  increase  for  every  ten  years  and  a  ten  per 
cent  increase  of  immigrants  within  the  decade.  His  result  is 
a  total  of  35,423,436."  That  would  leave'  for  the  native 
stock  31,567,342.  The  total  number  of  descendants  of  the 
second  and  third  generations  of  the  foreign  immigration  be- 
tween 1820  and  1900  Mannhardt  estimates  at  9,492,131.' 

But  Mannhardt's  tables  are  open  to  criticism.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  immigration 
before  1820.  Secondly,  the  ratio  of.increase  did  not  remain 
fixed  at  thirty  per  cent,  hut  was  a  constantly  varying  quan- 
tity from  decade  to  decade. 

Far  more  accurate  and  trustworthy  have  been  the  results 

'  OtMckidiiMblailer,  1908,  Heft  4,  p.  62. 

'  Sabtruting  the  totkl  from  00,990,788,  whiob  repreiapts  the  total  white 
papolatioii  of  the  United  Stat«a  in  1900. 
>  OetchuAtMUfer,  1008,  Heft  i,  p.  61. 
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of  Jarvis  and  Mayo-Smith.  Jarvis  based  his  work  upon  the 
researches  of  George  Tucker.'  The  latter  prepared  an  es- 
timate of  the  foreign  immigration  from  1790  to  1840  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  probably  will  ever  be  possible  to  at- 
tain. In  deriving  his  figures  before  1800  and  immediately 
after  he  takes  account  of  the  work  of  bis  predecessors, 
particularly  of  the  G^eiman  statistician  Seybert,  and  im- 
proves upon  them. 

Tucker  estimates  the  foreign  immigrationB  and  their 
descendants  during  each  of  the  decades  as  follows:* 

1790-1800  ■                      58,000 

1800-1810  82,000 

1810-1820  113,400 

1820-1830  231,400 

1830-1840  640,000 

Jarvis  continues  the  work  of  Tucker  (correcting  the  census 
lists),  as  follows;* 

1840-1850  1,711,161 

1850-1860  2,766,496 

1860-1870  2,424,390 

Mayo-Smith*  adds  the  decade — 

1870-1880  3,162,602  • 

Jarvis  mode  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of  de- 
scendants from  these  decennial  immigrations,  and  then 
he  compared  the  total  with  his  estimate  of  the  native-born 

^  Prograt  of  the  United  Statet  in  Population  and  Weaith  in  Fifty  Yean,  at 
exkibiied  by  IkeDecenniai  Ceruut,  by  George  Tacker,  Profeuoi  of  Moral  PbiU 
oiophy  and  Foliticftl  Economy  in  the  University  of  Tirginik.  (New  York, 
1843.) 

'  Tnoker,  Und.,  pp.  86-87. 

■  Hklnard  Jkitib,  "  Immigntion,"  AtlanHe  MonOdy,  toI.  xbx,  Boston, 
1872  (April),  pp.  454-468. 

<  Richmond  Msyo-Smith,  Ewigration  and  Immigration  ;  A  Study  in  Social 
Happineit,  pp.  59-60.  (Soriboer's:  Nbw  York,  1892.) 

*  The  Cental  Report,  tupra,  p.  cii,  girea  for  the  decade  1881-1890  a  toUl 
immigration  of  6,246,613  ;  t<a  1891-1900,  3,687,664. 
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descended  from  the  populatdon  of  1790.  He  calctilated  that 
in  1870  the  number  of  whites  of  foreign  descent  was 
11,607,394,  as  compared  with  21,479,595,  representiDg 
those  descended  from  the  native  population  of  1790.  Majro- 
Smith  used  the  same  meUiod  of  calculation  for  1870  to 
1880  and  obtained 

For  the  nnmb«r  of  whites  of  for^gn  deueat  18,000,000 

For  th«  white  popaUtiQa  dMcended  from  the  natives  of 

1790  26,fi00,000 

Until  1888  (the  date  of  pnblicstdon  of  his  book)  ha  esU- 

nuUed  for  those  of  forri^  descent  25,000,000 

For  those  of  sadTe  descent  29,000,000 

The  method  was  as  follows :  "  For  instance,  take  the  dec- 
ade 1870-1880.  During  that  period  the  white  population 
increased  by  9,815,981.  There  arrived  during  the  decade 
2,944,695  immigrants.  In  1880  these  immigrants  had  lived 
here  an  average  of  3.7  years.  Allowing  them  an  increase 
during  that  period  of  two  per  cent  per  annum,  the  total 
number  of  immigrants  and  their  descendants  in  1880  would 
have  been  3,162,502.  This  would  leave  6,653,479  as  the 
natural  iocrease  of  the  white  population  exclusive  of  the 
immigrants,  or  19.48  per  cent  in  ten  years.  This  rate  of 
increase  applies  equally  to  those  of  the  white  population 
in  1870  who  were  descendants  of  colonists  and  those  who 
were  descendants  of  Immigrants.*" 

In  a  later  work '  Mayo-Smith  brought  the  calculation 
down  to  1890.  The  immigration  proved  larger  than  was 
expected,  and  the  result  was 

26,000,000 
29,000,000 

If  the  same  method  of  computation  be  followed  down  to 
1900  the  result  will  be  that  the  two  elements  will  show 
equal  strength,  each  numbering  one  half  the  total  white 

'  Uajo^Smith,  p.  69.  >  Stalistici  and  Sodoloff!/,  p.  32S. 
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popolatioD,  which  Id  1900  was  66,990,788 ;  each  therefore 
vould  amount  to  33,495,394.' 

This  caleolatioQ,  Trhioh  seems  as  nearly  accurate  as  can 
he  ohtained  in  the  face  of  great  difSculties,  furnishes  two 
very  important  results.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  shown 
that  the  native  white  element  in  the  United  States  which 
was  descended  from  the  population  of  1790,  increased  a 
little  more  than  ten  and  one  half  times  (10.56),  from 
3,172,006  in  1790  to  33,495,394  in  1900.'  In  the  second 
place,  we  can  determine  the  numher  of  persons  bom  in 
the  United  States  descended  from  foreign  immigrations 
between  1790  and  1900  who  were  not  enumerated  in  the 
Census  of  1900  under  the  class  "  of  foreign  parentage."  In 
other  words,  we  can  determine  the  numher  of  descendants, 
of  the  second  and  succeeding  generations  of  the  foreign 
immigrations  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Grerman  ele* 
ment  among  this  number  will  furnish  the  answer  to  the 
third  question,  the  surviving  immigrants  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  their  descendants  of  the  first  generation  hav- 
ing been  counted  in  the  first  question. 

In  the  Census  Report  of  1900,  we  find  (p.  cxc)  that  the 

Total  number  of  whits  persona  having  both  parents  bom 
abroad  was  2l 

White  persons  having  one  parent  bom  abroad,  bat  tlie 
other  native  m  the  United  States  was  5,089,202 ;  the  foi- 
eigTi  blood  would  be  tme  half  *  2,544,601 

Total  of  white  persons  of  foragn  parentage  23,383,861 

According  to  th«  calenlation  above,  th«  total  namber 

repreaenting  the  entire  foreign  element  in  1900  was      33,495,394 

>  CI.  W.  L.  AndenoQ,  TAe  Country  Town  (New  York,  1906),  chap,  ix, 
"  The  Preuare  of  the  Immigrant,"  pp.  157  B. 

'  This  result  has  been  nsed  to  oomplete  the  answer  to  qoestion  n. 

'  Andereon,  fuppo,  pp.  15S-169,  fails  to  divide  this  number  bj  two,  and 
eFToneously  gets  seven  and  one  half  millionB  as  the  number  of  foreign  de- 
■ceudants  of  the  leeond  and  suoeeeding  generations.  Mannbardt  bf  a  faul^ 
method  got  0,492,131  (see  above). 
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There  would  be  left  for  the  dewendaatB  of  imm^^ants 
of  the  nineteenth  eentaiy  id  the  second  and  sncceeding 

10,111.633 


The  questioD  now  arises,  what  partof  these  10,111,533 
persons  were  of  Grerman  blood  ?  Referring  again  to  the 
Census  Report  (p.  czciv,  table  lxzxix),  we  find  that  the 
foreign  parentage  representiDg  Grermany  amounted  to 
30.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  foreign  parentage.  Adding  to 
this  a  fraction  of  the  percentage  of  the  immigrations  from 
countaries  seoding  lai^  Grerman  contdugents,  e.  g.,  three 
fourths  of  Switzerland's  1  per  cent,  two  fifths  of  Bohemia's 
1.4  per  cent,  Austria's  1.7  per  cent,  etc.^  we  get  easily  33f 
per  cent,  or  one  third,  as  the  German  part  of  the  whole 
immigratioQ.  We  get  the  same  result,  i.  e.,  33^  per  cent, 
if  we  try  another  method.  The  total  immigration  between 
1S21,  when  our  records  begin,  and  1880,  after  which  there 
would  hardly  be  any  descendants  of  the  second  genera- 
tioD,  was  10,181,014.^ '  Taking  the  Grermao,  over  three 
millioD,  with  tiis  Swiss,  Dotch,  and  Grerman-Austrian  im- 
migraots,  we  get  easily  one  third. 

The  figure  we  had  above  for  the  total  number  of  de- 
scendants of  the  second  and  succeeding  generations  was 
10,111,533,  one  third  of  which  would   be  3,370,511.  . 
Three  million  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  is  there- 
fore the  answer  to  the  third  question. 

SUMMARY 
Under  the  first  head,  the  population  of  Crermao  parent- 
age in  the  United  States,  the  total  given  was  8,700,000. 
The  Grerman  population  of  1790,  together  with  the  Dutch, 
was  estimated  at  600,000 :  an  increase  of  10.56  times  makes 
6,326,000.  Adding  to  these  figures  the  answer  of  the  third 

I  Cf.  Centut  Report,  ItlOO^  fupni,  p.  oil. 
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question,  t^e  number  of  people  descended  from  the  6er* 
man  immigtatioDS  since  1790,  not  before  enumerated,  viz., 
3,370,000,  we  get «  final  count :  — 

I,  8,700,000 

n,  6,336,000 

m,  3,370,000 

Total  18,406,000 

This  number  is  a  conservative  estimate,  and  future  investi- 
gators may  add  to  the  number  of  the  Crermans,  especially 
"io  the  first  category.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  calculation, 
we  may  say  that  the  persons  of  German  blood  in  the 
United  States  number  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  mil- 
lions, or  about  27^  per  cent  of  the  total  white  population 
of  the  Uuit«d  States. 

This  German  blood  ia  diffused  over  a  far  larger  portion 
of  the  population  than  is  represented  by  eighteen  to  nine- 
teen millions ;  it  may  be  diffused  over  twice  that  number 
of  persons ;  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  German  blood 
is  carried  through  the  entire  American  people,  is  one  be- 
yond all  possibilities  of  calculation.  Twenty-seven  and 
one  half  per  cent  represents  the  amount  of  German  blood 
in  the  American  people  in  relation  to  the  other  formative 
elements.  In  order  to  give  the  German  contribution  a 
proper  setting,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  attempt  at  an 
estimate,  however  imperfect,  of  the  amount  of  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  (including  both  Scotch  and  Irish)  blood 
in  the  nation.  These  three  elements  by  far  outclass  the 
contributions  from  all  other  countries. 

Using  the  same  methods  as  applied  to  the  German 
blood,  we  find  question  I  (depending  upon  the  Census  Re- 
port of  1900),  and  question  iii  (depending  for  its  solu- 
tion upon  the  statistical  investigations  of  Tucker  —  Jarvia 
— Mayo-Smith)  are  not  difficult  to  answer.  The  uncer- 
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tainty  lies  in  the  answer  to  qooBtion  n,  viz.,  -what  is  the 
namber  representiDg  each  of  the  various  national  stocks 
in  the  population  of  1790?  The  question  of  race  and 
stock  -was  never  applied  by  the  early  census'takers,  nor  did 
the  early  historians  pay  any  attention  to  it.  Only  very 
tentative  estimates  can  therefore  be  made,  based  on  im- 
pressions received  from  contemporaneous  accounts  and 
from  the  history  of  colonial  settlements. 

The  German  population  in  1790,  including  the  Dutch, 
has  been  estimated  above  at  600,000.  The  Scotch-Irish 
population  was  estimated  by  Hp""'^'  ^^  385,000  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  This  estimate  seems  fair,  if 
we  take  Scotch-Irish  to  include  both  the  Scotch  and 
Irish,  the  latter  embracing  both  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Irish.  Their  increase  in  1790  would  make 
about  600,000,  i.  e.,  the  same  in  amount  as  the  Ger- 
man and  Dutch  together.  As  far  as  the  present  inves- 
tigator was  able  to  ascertain,  there  has  been  no  attempt 
made  to  estimate  the  English  element.  If  some  such 
method  as  adopted  for  the  German  or  for  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  be  used,  the  result  obtained  indicates  that  the  Eng- 
lish stock  numbered  about  1,500,000  in  1790,  i.  e.,  about 
one  half  the  white  population.  This  estimate  is  little 
better  than  a  guess,  but  it  is  a  serviceable  one  to  work 
with,  and  perhaps  hits  not  far  from  the  mark.  If  the 
English  stock  numbered  1,500,000,  the  Germans  and 
the  Irish  each  600,000,  there  would  be  left  out  of  the 
3,1 72,000  white  persons  enumerated  in  the  Census  of  1790 
a  remainder  of  472,000,  representing  other  stocks,  princi- 
pally the  French,  Scandinavians,  Jews,  and  Slavs.  How- 
ever unsatisfactory  these  estimates  may  be,  they  are  quite 

^  duties  A.  HannK,  Th»  Scoleh-Iruh,  cr  lie  Sea  in  North  Britain,  North 
Irtland,  imd  North  America,  pp.  83-Sl. 
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'within  the  taage  of  nn^TimiiTn  and  miDunam  possibil- 
ities. 

AUowiQg  these  data  to  stand,  it  becomes  possible  to 
apply  exactly  the  same  method  for  the  English  and  Irisb 
stocks  as  waa  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  German 
blood  in  the  United  States  in  1900.  The  calculation  in 
each  case  resolves  itself  into  three  parts,  as  above.  For 
the  English  the  results  are  as  follows  :  — 

English  Element 


White  persoDB,  with  both  parents  boni  id  Engluid  1,363,301 

White  peTsonB,  with  both  pareots  Cauadian'-EiigliBh  675,841 

One  parent  born  in  Bogland,  one  native,  divided  br  2  389,837 

One  parent  Canadian-English,  one  native,  divided  bj  2  312,978 
One  parent  English  or  Canadian-English,  the  other  born  in 

some  other  foreign  country,  divided  by  }  611,102 

Total  3,263,059 


English  element  in  1790,  viz.,  1,600,000,  increasing  at  the 
Hune  rate  aa  whole  p<^>alatioD,  i.  e.,  10.66  times,  eqnala  16,840,000 


The  English  element  in  1900  wm  8.3  per  cent,  Canadian- 
English,  6  pet  cent  of  total  foroign  element.  13.8  per 
cent  of  10,111,633  (deeeendanta  of  immigrations  since 
1790  not  ennmerated  m  foreign  element  in  census  of 
1900) 
Total  for  English  element  2 


Irish  and  Scotch  Elemeni 


White  persons,  with  both  parents  bom  in  Ireland  4,000,964 
White  persons,  with  one  parent  born  in  Ireland,  the  other 

native,  divided  by  2  488,709 
White  persons,  with  one  parent  bom  in  Ireland,  the  other 

in  some  other  foreign  coontry,  divided  by  J  321,949 

Scotch  parentage  figured  by  same  method,  total  687,301 

Total  6,498,913 
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n 
)0,000  mnltipltdd  hy  10.66  equals  6,336,000 


The  IriBh  element  in  1900  wu  19.2  per  cent,  the  Scotch 
2.4  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  element,  together,  21.6 
per  cent.  21.6  per  cent  of  10,111,533  equab  2,184,091 

Total  for  Scotch  and  Irish  element  13,919,004 

The  three  leading  elements,  therefore,  if  the  above 
methods  of  calculation  be  correct,  compare  as  follows :  — 

German  element  18,400,000 

English  element  20,400,000 

biah  and  Scotch  elements  13,900,000 

Total  52,700,000 

Learing  for  other  *  national  stocks,  Scandinavians,  French 

and  other  Latin  stocks,  Slavic  races,  Hebrews  and  others  14,290,000 
Out  of  a  total  white  population  in  1900  of  66,990,000 

The  Grerman  is  but  two  millions  behind  the  lai^est,  the 
ElngUsh  stocic  Bj  adding  its  laige  contributioQ,  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen  millions  (or  about  27  per  cent  of 
the  entire  white  population  of  the  United  States)  to  the 
twenty  millions  or  more  from  ^England,  it  has  made  the 
American  people  a  Germanic  nation. 

■  The  writer  hopes  at  ■  future  time  to  woric  out  more  in  detail  the  eom- 
parisoo  of  the  Tanooi  uationBi  and  lacial  alementa  that  make  op  the  nation. 
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CHAPTER   n 

THB     INFLUENCE    OF    THE     GERHAlfB    IS    THE     UATBUAI. 
DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   COUNTRY 

I.   TBEIB  PROMINENCE   IN   AGRIOULTTTRE   AND  DEPENDENT 

MANUFAPTUBES 

"Dm  Crermsna  u  farmers  ;  leading  tnits  ;  ■■  owners  of  homeatQada  ;  Mt 
tlemeiit  of  the  limtutoae  antaa  ;  their  uhoioe  of  land  with  tioh  fomt 
growth  ;  the  best  fuioers  in  the  United  States  — Araerioan  Bpeci«ltie« 
prodaoed  by  Gemums  ;  fruit-growing — Sohwerdkopf,  the  flrtt  atisw* 
berrj  grower  in  New  To^ ;  Tinienltnre  in  Califomia,  Miasouri,  etc. ; 
Anaheim,  Califoniia  —  Adaptability  of  the  German  farmec  —  Allied 
pursuits:  forestry;  unrKries;  gardeoing;  Undsaape-gardetiitig — The 
manufacture  of  food  products  :  preseiring  and  pickling;  milling  and 
manufacture  of  eereala  ;  sugar  and  salt  industries  ;  small  prodnoan  { 
batchers,  bakers,  etc.  ;  brewing  ;  hotels. 

ITie  Oermana  ex  farmers 
If  ire  would  know  the  characteristics  of  the  German 
farmer  in  the  United  States,  we  should  go  back  again  to  the 
FennsylTania-German  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Whether 
located  in  Pennsylvania  or  in  colonies  to  the  north  or  south, 
this  type  of  settler  invariably  showed  the  same  unsurpassed 
qualifications  for  success  in  agriculture.  No  one  has  fur- 
nished us  with  a  better  characterization  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German  fanner,  or  was  better  qualified  to  aprak 
concerning  him,  than  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  whose  sixteen 
rubrics,  whereby  the  Pennsylvania-German  fanner  was 
distinguishable  from  the  native,  have  been  given  in  an 
early  chapter.'  By  combining  the  features  named  by  Dr. 
Rash  with  some  of  those  emphasized  at  later  periods,  the 
characteristics  of  the  German  farmer  in  the  eighteenth 

1  Volume  I,  Chapter  t,  pp.  131-138. 
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and  nineteenth  centuries  may  be  summed  i^  under  the 
following  heads :  — 

I.  He  looked  for  good  land,  preferring  such  as  was  al- 
ready slightly  improved.  He  selected  land  of  rich  forest 
growth,  and  by  paying  cash  for  it  frequently  displaced 
even  natiTe-bora  settlers  from  the  best  farm-lands. 

n.  His  methods  of  farming  were  those  of  thoroughness 
and  patient  labor.  He  would  clear  the  land  carefully  of 
stumps  and  stones,  and  aim  at  producing  the  largest  pos- 
sible yield  per  acre.  He  believed  in  a  rotation  of  crops,  so 
as  not  to  exhaust  the  land,  for  he  planned  for  the  future, 
and  with  a  view  to  permanent  possession. 

m.  The  native  American  farmer  was  wasteful;  the 
German  invariably  economical.  Economy  was  the  rule  of 
his  life.  He  saved  even  the  wood,  which  seemed  so  abund- 
ant, using  stoves  instead  of  huge  fireplaces,  constructing 
fences  of  a  kind  that  did  not  squander  wood.  In  his  mode 
of  life  he  was  frugal,  his  diet  was  simple,  his  furniture 
plain  but  substantial,  and  his  clothing  of  the  best  material, 
calculated  to  last  a  long  time.  If  his  standard  of  living 
was  lower  than  that  of  the  native  population,  it  was  best 
fitted  to  insure  success  in  farming. 

rV.  He  was  very  conaderate  of  his  hve-stock,  feeding 
his  horses  and  cattle  well,  and  housing  them  instead  of 
letting  them  run  wild.  In  the  winter  he  kept  them  warm 
in  bams  or  stables.  He  kept  them  hard  at  work,  but  never 
overworked  them. 

V .  Everything  about  his  place  was  in  good  order,  fences, 
houses,  gardens,  and  agricultural  implements.  He  first 
boilt  a  great  bam  to  keep  his  grain.  The  barn  was  more 
imposing  than  the  house,  and  the  particular  architectural 
s^le  of  German  barn,  built  first  in  Pennsylvania,  made 
its  way  down  the  Ohio,  and  can  be  seen  in  Wisconsin,  or 
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Trherever  the  German  abides.  Before  the  dajB  of  the  rail- 
road, the  G«nnaQ  farmers  used  a  wagon  equally  conspic- 
uous and  serviceable.  The  "  Conestoga  wagon  "  was  a 
familiar  sight  from  the  Mohawk  to  the  Carolinas,  and  in 
the  later  days  of  westward  progress,  its  descendant  crossed 
the  plains  under  the  familiar  name  of  "  prairie  schooner." 
The  house  of  the  German  fanner  was  constructed  of  stone 
for  permanent  occupancy,  though  for  reasons  of  economy 
it  generally  took  a  second  generation  to  build  it.  This 
characteristic  is  noticeable  to-day  in  Wisconsin,  where  the 
dwelling  of  the  farmer  is  very  often  built  of  light-colored 
brick. 

VI.  The  German  farmer  did  most  of  his  work  with  bis 
own  hands,  and  was  assisted  by  his  wife  and  children. 
Large  families  on  the  farm  were  therefore  a  source  of 
prosperity,  and  this  economic  fact  had  a  tendency  to 
produce  large  families.  Children  were  welcomed  as  a  joy, 
and  an  asset.  Hired  labor  was  used  only  in  harvest-time. 

Vn.  The  Germans  made  it  a  matter  of  pride  to  keep 
their  farms  in  their  own  families  generation  after  genera- 
tdoD.  This  was  as  true  of  the  Mennonites  of  Lancaster 
County,  FeQngylvania,  as  of  the  German  immigrants  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  or  Texas.  They 
kept  their  own  land,  and  bought  out  their  neighbors  of 
other  nationalities.  In  the  eighteenth  century  they  kept 
the  Irish  moving,  in  the  nineteenth,  they  did  so  with  the 
native  population.  This  tendency  has  frequently  been  a 
cause  of  fear  for  the  native  population.  In  the  northern 
part  of  New  York,  for  instance,  an  objection  wagmadein 
Lewis  County  to  the  importation  there  of  German  farmers, 
the  hidden  reason  being  their  great  success  in  comparison 
with  others.' 

>  Bued  on  a  ttetMMnt  of  Ptofenoi  Liberty  Hjde  fiaitoy,  diiMtor  of  tka 
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The  above-named  characteristics  of  the  German  farmer 
are  also  essentially  those  that  insure  success  in  farming  as 
B  profession.  While  one  or  another  national  stock  has  at 
times  been  very  successful  at  farming,  still  there  is  none 
whose  record  has  been  so  consistent  for  so  long  a  time. 
The  German,  throughout  a  period  of  over  two  centuries, 
has  proved  himself  the  most  succes^ul  farmer  in  the 
United  States.  Statistics  show  that  the  more  recent  Ger- 
man immigrants  of  the  nineteenth  centmy  have  upheld 
iJie  ancient  reputation  of  the  German  farmer  in  the  United 
States.  [The  Census  Report  of  1900  famishes  statistics  of 
homesteads,  farm-homes,  and  other  homes,  owned  by  the 
various  national  elemeuts  of  the  population.  Under  the 
title  "farm-homes,"  ownership  by  the  leading  nationalities 
is  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  32.' 

The  table  shows  that  the  farmers  of  German  parentage 
own  522,252  farm-homes,  or  almost  three  times  as  many 
as  the  next  largest  foreign  element,  viz.,  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  almost  as  many  as  the  number  of  farm-homes 
owned  by  the  next  three  most  successful  foreign  elements 
added  together,  Great  Britain  183,157,  Ireland  176,968, 
and  Scandinavia  174, 694.  Mannhardt*  makes  an  attempt 
to  estimate  the  number  of  farms  and  other  homesteads 
which  each  element  possessed  in  1900  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers.    He  finds  that  out  of  a  population  of 

New  ToA  State  GoUege  of  ^rienltnie,  Conell  UniTeraitj.  A  similar  tend-  i 
enoy  baa  appealed  nudes  the  writec's  obaerration  in  I«naa«ter  Conntj, 
Pennajlvuda,  where  leTeral  people  of  Scotch-Irish  desaent,  repreaeDting  aet- 
tlen  of  a  tstj  earlj  period,  have  oomplained  of  the  AmUh  in  Lanouter 
Comit;  baoaosa  of  their  eztiaordinarj  aoDoeM  aa  hnneia,  and  their  teod- 
enej  to  baj  np  the  lauda  of  oU  other  old  families. 

■  Tadfii  Cemui  of  the  VnUtd  Stattt,  1900,  vol.  ii,  Fopnlatioo,  part  n, 
p.  742,  table  cxiv. 

*  ZJmtMiUAmniunMcA*  GWeUetob&U«r,  Jahrgtug  It  (1004),  Heft  2,  pp. 

sen. 
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PB0FIUET0B8HIP  OP  H0UB8,  DBIBIBDTBD  AOOOBDDia  TO  PABEItTAeK 

Sutei,Tar- 

Total  priTito 

Total  Ptant. 

0  W   K  B  D 

iitOriai,uid 

Enenrn- 

CoimtiM 

famiUee 

HomM 

Ftae 

1»ied 

UBknown 

Total  of  aU 

i&  United 

Statu 

11,083^2 

4,906,911 

2,270,194 

1,042,869 

111,926 

Parentage 

in  U.  S.  (or 

unknown) 

8,091,668 

3,679,240 

1.682,461 

638,262 

84,406 

Anstria- 

Hangaty 

192,068 

34,870 

16,261 

10,629 

666 

Canada 

(French) 
Gemiany 

207,680 

49,971 

19,837 

16,952 

1,029 

169,690 

24,401 

10,096 

8,629 

417 

1,983,917 

5",'S' 

337,366 

IS6.«53 

10,054 

Britain 

836,613 

183,167 

87,786 

49,278 

3,987 

Irelud 

1,234,108 

176,968 

85,320 

62,651 

3,734 

Italy 

141,636 

5,321 

2,091 

1,006 

139 

FoUnd 

121,971 

12,478 

4,795 

5,726 

227 

Rnuta 

128,206 

13,416 

7,216 

3,212 

374 

ScAndinann 

437,616 

174,694 

70,788 

64,873 

4,170 

Other 

oountriee 

322,496 

81,292 

34,967 

20,802 

1,691 

Mixed  for- 

eign popola- 

tion 

228,626 

48,861 

21,311 

14,688 

1,044 

10,000,  the  Datives  of  Great  Britain  have  919  farm-homes,* 
those  of  ScaodinaTia  896,  of  Germanj  836,  of  Ireland 
442,  of  the  United  States  (and  unknown)  849.  The  aver- 
se of  all  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  together  is  732 
in  10,000.  The  Germans  are  therefore  surpassed  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  (though  not  in  actual  numbers) 
by  the  British  and  Scandinavians.  Of  owned  farm-home-' 
steads,  he  calculates  that  the  British  possessed  721  in  a 
population  of  10,000,  the  ScandinaviaQS  717,  the  Germans 
1  Owawt  and  bited. 
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611;  the  Iijsh  only  354,  the  natives  of  the  United  States  586 ; 
the  general  average  was  511  in  10,000.  In  the  posaession  of 
owned  other  homeBteads,  the  Germans  lead  all  others,  hav- 
ing 952  in  s  population  of  10,000,  the  Irish  next  with  893, 
followed  by  the  English  Canadians  with  719.  The  natives 
of  the  United  States  (and  unknown)  had  425,  and  the  gen* 
eral  average  was  502  in  10,000.*  The  high  standing  of  the 
Scandinavians  in  the  possession  of  farm-bomee  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  primarily  an  agricultural 
people,  and  do  not  enter  other  parsnits  with  the  same  zeaL 
The  Iri^,  on  the  other  hand,  living  more  in  the  cities, 
stand  high  in  the  possessioQ  of  other  homesteads,  and  do 
not  show  the  same  success  in  the  acquiring  of  "  farm " 
homesteads.  The  German  population  shows  marked  suc- 
cess in  the  activities  of  both  the  town  and  the  country, 
taking  first  rank  in  the  former,  third  in  the  latter  (in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers).  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  with  greater  numbers  the  high  ratio  is  more 
difficult  to  maintain,  and  therefore  the  German  and  the 
native  elements  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with 
most  of  the  others.  In  actual  numbers,  persons  of  German 
parentage  (i.  e.,  born  in  Germany  or  bom  in  the  United 
States  of  German  parents)  surpass  by  far  all  other  foreign 
rtocks  as  owners  of  farm-homes.  As  the  table  above  proves, 
they  own  10.6  per  cent  of  all  the  farm-homes  in  the  United 
States,  or  almost  as  many  as  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scan- 
dinavian elements  together.  They  have  maintained  to  the 
present  day  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  German  agri- 

^  The  nBtiTBB  of  Great  Britalii  hvre  124,  SoandinaTiani  143  in  lO.OOa 
If  we  add  tbe  two  ntioa  of  farm  and  (d  other  homeBteedB  we  find  that  tha 
Germaiia  owd  1£63  homeitead*  in  a  popaladon  of  10,000,  the  English  Can- 
■diau  1287,  the  Iriah  1247,the  nativeiof  the  United  States  1013;  the  Soan- 
dinaTians  860,  tbe  British  845.  If  Mannhardt's  ealcolalion  be  eorreet,  than 
the  Germans  are  bj  far  the  most  sneoessful  hoin»«eeken  and  farm-ownan 
of  all  the  elements  of  the  popnlatioD. 
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cnlturiata,  that  of  being  the  most  succeasf  ul  £anaers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Grerman  influence  on  the  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural iresources  of  the  country  cannot,  however,  be 
measured  merely  by  the  decades  coining  under  the  surrey 
of  the  last  census  report.  A  constant  force,  German  agri- 
cultural  industry  has  been  pushing  the  wheel  of  pro- 
sperity for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  location  of  the 
German  farmers  in  the  eighteenth  century  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  geological  formation  of  the  soil.  "  The 
limestone  areas  in  a  geological  map  of  Pennsylvania  would 
serve  as  a  map  of  the  German  settlements.  First  they 
filled  in  the  limestone  Island  adjacent  to  Philadelphia, 
in  liancaster  and  Berks  counties  ;  then  they  crossed  the 
Blue  Ridge  into  the  Great  Valley,  floored  with  limestone. 
This  valley  is  marked  by  the  cities  of  Daston,  Betiilehem, 
Allentown,  Beading,  Harrisborg,  etc.  Following  it  to- 
wards the  sonthwest  along  the  trough  between  tije  hills, 
they  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Central  Maryland,  and  by 
1732  following  the  same  formation  they  b^ao  to  occupy 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  Virginia." ' 

They  continued  to  settle  in  limestone  areas  in  every 
new  territory,  as  for  instance  in  Kentucky,  where  tihey 
entered  the  Blue-Grass  B^on  in  very  large  numbers 
during  and  immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  War.'  It 
is  an  interesting  experiment  to  examine  the  geological 
maps  of  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania  where  there  were 
both  German  and  Irish  settlers,  such  as  Berks  or  Lancas- 
ter counties.  The  Germans  are  most  numerous  where  the 
limestone  appears,  while  the  Irish  are  settled  on  the  slate 
formations.  This  phenomenon  is  repeated  so  often  that  it 

'  F.  J.  Tomer,  Chieago  Rtcord'Seraid,  Aagatt  28, 1001. 
>  Cf.  ToliuM  I,  Ctuyttw  xn. 
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might  create  the  impressiou  that  the  early  settlers  had 
some  knowledge  of  geology.  It  is  more  reasooable  to 
suppose,  however,  that  they  studied  the  surface  of  the 
laud  in  regard  to  its  vegetatioa  and  general  appearance, 
tlie  Irish  taking  land  well-watered,  near  the  big  rivers,  and 
the  Germans,  with  a  better  eye  for  good  laud,  chooBing 
that  on  which  there  grew  the  beat  trees,  such  as  oaks,  a 
sure  sign  of  good  land.  Another  guiding  principle  in  their 
choice  was  the  selection  of  land  the  natural  features  of 
which  resembled  closely  those  of  the  country  they  bad 
left.  The  Scotch-Irish  would  select  well-watered  meadow 
land,  such  as  they  had  been  brought  up  on  in  Ulster 
County  in  the  north  of  Ireland;  the  Germans  would  pre* 
fer  undulating  country  of  rich  forest  growth,  like  that  of 
the  Bhenish  Palatinate.  This  principle  of  selecting  land  " 
^iiniVr  to  that  which  was  found  good  at  home  prevailed 
even  on  a  second  and  third  choice.  Remarkable  instances 
have  occnrred  in  the  case  of  families  who  have  migrated 
farther  and  farther  westward,  generation  after  generation, 
of  the  choice  of  a  farm  or  homestead  almost  identical  in 
appearance  with  the  one  owned  by  them  in  the  original 
lot^l^.  As  for  the  Germans  of  tjie  eighteenth  century, 
it  happened  that  the  best  land  they  found  and  that  also 
which  was  most  similar  to  the  Palatinate,  their  native 
country,  was  included  in  the  limestone  areas. 

In  Wisconsin  the  German  immigrants  of  the  nineteenth 
century  showed  good  judgment  in  their  selectioii  of  the 
heavily  wooded  districts,  those  being  sure  indications  to 
them  of  good  soil.  Preferring  to  get  the  best  yield  from 
a  smaller  acreage,  they  left  to  others  the  prairie  land  and 
the  big-farm  r^on,  whenever  a  choice  was  possible.  They 
proved  the  wisdom  of  working  with  a  view  to  the  future. 
They  were  enabled  in  time  to  encroach  upon  the  posses- 
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bIodb  of  less  skillful  farmers,  and  pay  good  prices  for 
desirable  laud.  "  In  whole  townshipa  and,  in  some  states, 
almost  whole  counties,  their  saperior  thrift  and  skill  had 
enabled  them  to  dispossess  the  native  American  farmers." ' 
"Their  [the  Pennsylvania-German  farmers']  limestone 
farms  became  the  wheat  granaries  of  the  country.  Their 
great,  weU-buitt  barns,  fine  stock,  and  big  Conestoga 
wagons  were  an  object-lesson  to  the  other  sections."  *  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  German  farmers  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  Northwest  at  the  present  day.  They  have  con- 
tributed a  large  share  toward  making  this  country  a  wheat 
granary  of  the  world.  An  acute  observer'  of  economic 
conditions  in  the  West  presents  the  following  syllogism : 
A  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  means  financial  failure  for 
the  year  in  the  United  States.  A  great  part  of  the  success 
of  the  wheat  crop  depends  upon  the  skill  and  industry  of 
the  German  farmers  of  the  Northwest.  Therefore,  a  suc- 
cmsful  financial  year  depends  very  largely  upon  the  skill 
and  industry  of  the  German  farmer  of  the  Northwest. 

The  historian  Lamprecht,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
said  that  during  his  trip  to  the  United  States  he  had  seen 
but  two  wellH3nltivated  areas,  Pennsylvania  and  Utah, 
the  result  of  religious  enthusiasm  *  on  the  one  hand,  of 
German  nationality  on  the  other.  But  when  measured 
by  European  standards,  he  declares  there  is  but  one  well- 

>  Tamer,  CliicAga  Record-Hemid,  September  4, 1901. 

>  Tnmer,  tupra,  ADgaat  28, 1901. 

■  Dr.  Walther  Wever,  li  the  time  coiUDl.general  of  the  Gennui  Empire, 
located  at  Chiokgo. 

•*  la  Utah  Mid  the  Mormon  itate*  the  popuIatioD  is  Iargel<r  English.  (See 
map,  Volame  i,  p.  BT6.)  We  ought  therefore  not  to  be  inolined  to  attiibnta 
the  agrionltoral  Boooeu  to  religiouB  eDtbusiasm,  bat  to  Engliah  skill  in  fann- 
ing. The  atateiueDt  woald  then  be  altered  to  read  that  tfaa  two  best  fann- 
ing areas  in  the  ITnited  Statei  are  FennajlTKnia  aad  Utah,  the  one  dne  to 
German,  the  other  to  Engliah  ikill  in  farming. 
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coltaTated  area,  and  that  is  PeDDsylTania/  Still  he  was 
filled  with  admiratioD  as  he  passed  through  Wisconsin, 
from  C!hicago  to  Milwaukee :  "  The  black  soil  here  gives 
evidence  of  uncommon  fertility;  forests  of  oak  shoot  up- 
ward, cleared  of  all  bruBhwood  by  painstaking  colonists 
—  rich  farms  abound,  and  the  prosuc  frame  cottages  are 
replaced  partly  by  stone  houses ;  farmers  are  seen  plowing 
behind  three  horses ;  mowing-machines  and  merry  harvest 
wagons  present  a  sumptuous  picture.  In  the  prettiest  parts 
it  seems  as  if  we  bad  come  into  a  land  such  as  the  Ger- 
man farmer  mig^t  dream  of :  an  improved  Gtennany,  a 
region  of  which  the  poet  had  a  foreboding  when  he  said, 
'  And  like  a  garden  was  the  land  to  look  upon.'  Such  is 
the  land  of  the  German  farmer,  the  land  of  German  in- 
dustry." * 

American  specialties 
In  previous  chapters  the  "  Latin  farmer,"  so-called  be- 
cause he  had  received  a  college  (gymnasium)  or  university 
education,  was  spoken  of  as  commonly  unsuccessful  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  poHtical  refugees  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period  of  1848  far  more  frequently  entered  the 
professional  careers  and  lived  in  the  large  cities.  Many  of 
them,  however,  were  conspicuous  as  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral nde.  There  were  such  "Latin  farmers  "  as  Friedrich 
Miinch,'.  who  cultivated  the  old  Duden  farm  near  the  banks 

■  Kmtl  Lftmprecht,  Amerieana  (Freibarg  i/B.  1906),  p.  56.  It  u  the  opin> 
kn  of  FrofeMor  L.  H.  Bfti1«j,  direotor  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agricnltare,  Cornell  Unireraitj,  that  Lancaster  and  Chester  eoanties  in 
Fenn*jlTUii&  Are  models  as  farming  areas,  and  probablj  the  ricbest,  pro- 
portioBate  totbeir  aiie,  in  the  United  States.  Laucaater  ia  a  German  oonnty; 
Cbeater  luu  a  mised  population  of  Germans,  Swedes,  English,  Seotch-Imh, 
and  Welsh. 

'  LoTDprecht,  tupni,  p.  24. 

■  Cf.  Volnme  I,  pp.  442  ft.  MOneb  was  a  lefngee  of  th«  period  of  1830. 
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of  the  Missouri  Biver,  the  Engefanann  family  at  Belleville, 
Illinois,  and  the  imposiDg  figure  of  old  Hecker,  military 
leader  of  the  Grermau  Revolution  in  Baden,  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  gentleman  farmer.  Some  of  these  excep- 
tional men  became  noted  in  the  history  of  American'farm- 
ifg  for  their  cultivation  of  specialties.  Such  -was  Pfeffer, 
of  Wisconsin,  vbo  is  famous  in  the  history  of  American 
horticulture  for  the  growth  of  an  apple,  which  he  has  called 
the  "  Pewaukee  apple."  Another  Wisconsin  forty-eighter, 
Lewis,  became  widely  known  as  a  pig-man,  his  breeds  be- 
coming famous  throughout  the  country.'  Within  the  past 
years  a  large  number  of  German  agriculturists  hare  come 
to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Ameri- 
can conditions.  They  generally  found  that  in  scientific 
agriculture  they  had  little  to  learn  from  America,  in  spite  of 
her  enormous  crops.  Under  far  less  favorable  conditions 
the  German  farmer  in  his  own  country  has  been  forced  to 
call  into  requisition  the  maximum  of  skill,  industry,  and 
thorough  study  of  conditions.  Nevertheless  the  German 
agricultural  investigator  confessedly  finds  something  to 
reward  him  for  his  travels  in  the  United  States.  One  Ameri- 
can feature  is  fruit-growing  on  a  lai^e  scale,  i.  e.,  by  the 
acre,  and  another  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery.'  Both 
of  these  American  features  are  due  to  special  conditions 
which  the  farmer  in  this  country  had  to  contend  with  and 
meet,  the  first  being  a  great  demand  for  fruit  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  the  second  a  device  absolutely  necessary 
for  saving  labor  on  the  farm.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
succeeding  paragraphs  that  the  German  farmer  has  con- 

*  Both  of  the  latter  ezamplei  were  fnnuBlied  tbe  writer  bj  ProfeMor 
Bailey,  who  likowiM  eonnaented  opon  the  fine  type  of  manhood  that  tfaeaa 
individual*  repTesented. 

'  The  writer  is  indebted  for  thii  information  to  Professor  6.  X.  Lanman, 
of  the  New  York  State  Agrionltnral  College,  Cornell  Unirenitj. 
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toibnted  a  worthy  share  in  the  solution  of  both  of  these 
problems.' 

One  of  the  earliest  to  grow  fruit  by  the  acre  was  a 
German  od  Long  Island, — Johann  Schwerdkopf,  natiTe 
of  Hessen,  by  trade  a  gun-maker.  He  came  to  America 
somewhere  between  1740  and  1750,  settling  on  Long 
Island.  He  was  a  versatile  genius,  and  finding  a  demand 
amoDg  the  people  for  medicines,  he  began  with  the  manu- 
facture of  bittffl^.  He  then  cultivated  rose'bnshes  and 
made  rose-water,  but  his  medicines  or  bitters,  extracted 
from  plants  he  had  gathered  in  the  woods,  found  a  more 
ready  sale. .  The  Revolntionary  W«  destroyed  Schwerd- 
kopf s  rose-gardens,  but  after  1783  he  started  up  again 
undismayed.  The  jack  of  three  trades,  he  finally  found 
mastery  in  a  fourth.  With  an  eye  toward  business  he 
Doticed  that  the  people  of  New  York  were  fond  of  fruit 
and  berries.  He  now  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
earliest  fruit  of  spring,  the  strawberry.  At  first  be  rented 
and  then  bought  large  stretches  of  cheap  land  and  planted 
acres  upon  acres  with  strawberries.  The  cultdvatioD  of  this 
Inscions  early  fruit  had  been  neglected  before  Schwerdkopf 
took  it  up.  He  made  the  strawberry  a  favorite  dish  for 
the  New  Yorkers.  Every  year  bis  plantation  grew,  and  the 
owner  soon  had  a  monopoly  of  the  strawberry  sale  in 
the  markets  of  New  York.  His  rapid  success  gave  rise 
to  the  fiction  that  he  had  discovered  a  treasure  buried 
underground  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  thereby 
laid  the  fonndadou  of  his  wealth.* 

yiniculture 
From  the  earliest  time  the  Germans  made  attempts  to 
'  The  inbJMt  of  ogrianltonl  maohiDet;  inll  be  duooMed  in  the  next  ohap- 
ter  (m)  nnder  the  general  bead  <d  teobnitial  indostrieB. 

*  See  Der  deuUche  Pianier,  vol  iii,  pp.  143-140.  Sohwerdkopf  appears  for 
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cultivate  the  grape  in  the  United  Statra.  They  tried  it  in 
Fennsjlvania,  South  Caroliua,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
California,  and  elsewhere.  Id  South  Carolina  the  first  col- 
onists, enthused  over  their  discovery  of  the  wild  grape^ 
allowed  their  ezpeotationj  to  rise  high,  hut  their  hopes 
were  not  realized.  We  have  seen  '  how  the  Swiss  colony 
at  Vevay,  Indiana,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  made 
a  determined  effort  but  failed.  The  output  of  twenty-four 
hundred  gallons  in  1810  increased  to  five  thousand  gal- 
lons in  1817,  but  the  hope  of  successfully  competing  with 
foreign  wines  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  European  vari- 
eties of  the  grape  would  not  prosper  on  American  soil,  nor 
were  the  native  American  species  suitable  for  the  table 
or  for  wine  until  subjected  to  a  process  of  cultivation. 
The  Frenchman,  John  Francis  Dufour,  his  family  and 
brothers,  the  broilers  Siebenthal,  Philip  Bettens,  and 
Jean  D.  Mererod,  fought  a  good  fight  at  Vevay  in  the  inter- 
estsof  American  grape-culture,  proving  through  their  mis- 
fortunes that  the  European  grape  will  notprosper  ioEastem 
North  America.  Only  one  of  their  varieties,  known  as  the 
Cape  grape,  yielded  good  returns,  but  the  location  seemed 
unfavorable,  their  vines  sickened,  the  fruit  rotted,  and  a 
killing  pest  in  1832  or  1833  practically  ruined  the  colony's 
vineyards.  In  an  early  account '  of  the  few  vineyards  ex- 
isting in  the  United  States  about  1825  are  mentioned  the 
successful  attempts  of  the  Rappists  at  Harmony,  Indiana, 
and  the  work  of  the  German  Thomas  Echelbui^r,  who 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  twenty  vineyards  near 
York,  Pennsylvania. 

the  last  time  iu  a  dooament  of  tlie  yevt  1794,  where  he  ia  odled  an  old  nuui 
who  lives  at  the  oomer  of  Faltou  Street  and  Lore  Lane,  Brooklyn.  Papers 
hearing  his  sig^natnre  spell  his  name  also  Swerteoop  and  Swertcope. 

'  Cf.  Volume  i,  p.  455. 

*  That  of  Rafineaqae,  American  Jlaruial  ^At  Qrape-Vme  and  At  Art  tf 
Making  Wine,  pnbliahad  in  1630i 
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In  the  evolution  of  die  native  varieties  of  die  American 
grape,  Germans  have  contributed  a  prominent  share.  The 
Catawba  *  was  cut  by  Major  John  Adlum  from  a  grape- 
vine of  mnch  renovn  owned  by  the  German  innkeeper, 
Mrs.  Scholl,  of  Montgomery  County, Maryland.  "A  Ger- 
man priest,  who  saw  Mrs.  Scboll's  vines  in  fall  bearing 
and  when  ripe,  pronounced  them  the  true  Tokay."  John 
Adlum,  "  one  of  the  most  ingenuous  benefactors  of  oar 
agriculture,"  pruned  the  vine  in  February,  1819,  '*  for  the 
sake  of  the  cuttings,"  and  subsequently  (1825)  sent  some 
to  Nicholas  Longworth  of  Cincinnati,  who  trained  them 
Buccesafully,  and  proved  the  Catawba's  wonderful  com- 
mercial pOBsibihties.  Longworth,  often  called  "  the  father 
of  American  grape-culture,"  employed  German  vine-dresa- 
era*  and  was  often  guided  by  German  opinion,  e.  g.,  "  We 
have  been  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Cape  grape,  from 
the  opinion  of  our  German  vine-dressers  and  Grennan  wiue- 
diinkers,  who  are  opposed  to  sugar  and  brandy  in  the 
manufacture  of  wine."*  It  is  probable  also  that  Long- 
worth  received  bis  inspiration  for  viniculture  when  in  1822 
he  acquired  by  purchase  the  beautiful  hom^  of  Martin 
Baum,  famous  for  its  gardens  and  vineyards.* 

Another  American  variety  of  great  commercial  promin- 
ence for  its  wineproducing  qualities  is  the  so-called  "  Nor- 
ton's Vii^inia."  It  was  practically  discovered  by  the 
Germans  of  Missouri.  Mr.  George  Husmann,  writing  in 
1865,  says  of  it :  "  It  was  about  this  time  [1850]  that  the 
attention  of  some  of  our  grape-growers  was  drawn  toward 
a  smaU,  insignificant-looking  grape,  which  had  been  ob- 

'  See  L.  H.  Bkilajr,  The  EvolvHon  of  Our  Native  FruUt,  pp.  63-M.  (New 
Tork,  MMmilUa,  1896.) 

>  Cf.  Bftilej;  jt^ni,  pp.  96-97  :  An  Meotmt  ot  LongmwUi'i  beit  nnt- 
dfetaer,  the  Gorman  *■  E^tlier  AmniMi.'' 

■  Cf.  Bftiler,  p.  48.  «  Cf.  Voluw  i,  p.  ^6. 
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tuned  by  a  Mr.  Wiedeispreoker  from  a  Mr.  Heinrichs,  vho 
had  brought  it  from  Gincinnati,  and  almost  at  the  eame 
time,  by  Dr.  Kehr,  who  had  brought  it  with  him  from  Vir- 
ginia. The  vine  seemed  a  rough  customer,  and  its  fruit 
very  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  large  bunch  and 
berry  of  the  Catawba,  but  we  soon  observed  that  it  kept  its 
foliage  bright  and  green,  when  that  of  the  Catawba  became 
sickly  and  dropped;  and  also  that  no  rot  or  mildew  dam- 
aged the  fruit,  when  that  of  the  Catawba  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  it.  After  a  few  years  a  few  bottles  of  wine  were 
made  from  it,  and  found  to  be  very  good.  But  at  this  time 
it  almost  received  its  death-blow  by  a  very  unfavorable  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Longworth,  who  had  been  asked  his  opinion 
of  it,  and  pronounced  it  worthless.  Of  course,  with  the 
majority,  the  fiat  of  Mr.  Longworth,  the  father  of  Amer- 
ican grape-culture,  was  conclusive  evidence,  and  they  aban- 
doned it.  Not  all,  however ;  a  few  persevered,  among  them 
Messrs.  Jacob  Rommel,  Foeschel,  langendoerfer,  Grein, 
and  myselE.  After  a  few  years  more  wine  was  made  from 
it  in  larger  quantities,  found  to  be  much  better  than  the 
first  imperfect  samples  ;  and  now  that  despised  and  con- 
demned grape  is  the  great  variety  for  red  wine,  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  best  Bui^ndy  and  Port.  I  think  that 
it  is  preeminently  a  Missouri  grape.  Here  it  seems  to  have 
found  the  soil  in  which  it  flourishes  best.  I  have  seen  it  in 
Ohio,  but  it  does  not  look  there  as  if  it  was  the  same  grape." 
Another  variety,  called  the  "  Cj^nthiana,"  supposed  to  have 
been  picked  up  io  the  wilds  of  Arkansas,  is  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  "  Norton,"  and  Mr.  Husmanu  wrote 
in  1865,  "promisesfair  to  becomea  dangerous  rival  to  Nor- 
ton's Vir^nia."  The  "  Norton  "  was  too  well  established, 
however,  and  the  two  varieties  are  the  principal  wine- 
grapes  of  Misaonri  and  the  middle  South.' 

'  Cf.  BMley,  fqnM.  pp.  7»-8a 
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Not  a  litde  of  the  prosperity  that  "robes  the  hfllsides 
and  valleys"  of  Gascouade  Coanty  and  beyond  is  dae  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  Geor^  Husmann,  who  believed 
firmly  in  the  future  of  the  American  vine,  fought  its  foes, 
duseminated  necessary  inf onnation  about  its  culture,  and 
conducted  one  of  the  oldest  Mtablishments  in  the  United 
States  for  themanufactureof  American  wine  from  Amer- 
ican grapes.  George  Husmann  was  bom  near  Bremen  in 
1827,  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  when  eight 
years  of  age,  and  in  1849  was  taken  with  the  gold  fever. 
Shortly  after  he  was  called  back  to  Missouri  by  his  favoi^ 
ite  sister,  who,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  wished  her 
brother  to  take  charge  of  the  estate.  The  year  1851  found 
George  back  again  in  Gasconade  County,  and  then  his 
career  in  horticulture  began.  His  work  was  interrupted 
only  by  the  war,  in  which  he  served  as  Heutenant  and 
qoartermaster  of  the  Fourth  Missouri  Regiment  of  Volun- 
teers. After  being  mustered  out  in  1865,  he  conducted 
extensive  nurseries  and  one  of  the  largest  fruit-fams  in 
the  state,  known  far  and  wide  as  a  model  farm,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  won  the  first  awards  at  fairs  and  exposi- 
tions. In  1866  appeared  his  first  book,  "  Grapes  and 
Wine,"  and  in  1869  he  began  the  publication  of  the 
"  Grrape  Cnlturist,"  "  which  was  the  first  American  journal 
to  devote  itself  exclusively  to  a  single  type  of  plant.  Since 
Adlnm,  no  writer  of  books  has  so  clearly  and  forcibly 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  native  grapes  as  Hus- 
mann." *  He  was  chosen  in  1866,  with  Carl  Schurz,  an 
elector  from  Missouri  for  the  election  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  member  of  the  convention  for 

>  Hm  qnotation  !■  from  Professor  Bailej'i  Evolution  of  Our  Native  FniitM, 
p.  69.  The  biopvphiokl  fueta  of  tbe  career  of  Humann  ware  fnrniBhed  tbe 
writer  bj  hii  aon,  Geoi^  C.  Hiuitiaiui,  of  WMUiigtoii,  B.  C. 
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reTising  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Missoaii.  In  1870 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Carators  of 
the  Missouri  State  UoiTersitj,  and  became  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Missouri  Horticultural  Society  and  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  He  established  the  Husmann  Nurs- 
eries at  Sedalia,  Missouri,  in  1872,  and  was  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first  to  ship  cuttings  of  American  resistant 
Tines  to  France  for  reestablishing  her  Tinejards.*  In  1878 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Pomology  and  Forestry  of 
the  State  University  of  Missouri,  and  in  the  same  year 
originated  and  organized  (with  Parker  Earle)  the  Missis- 
sippi Horticultural  Society. 

Husmann  resigned  his  professorship  at  Missouri  Uni- 
versily  in  1881  to  accept  the  nuinagement  of  the  Talcoa 
Vineyards  (Simonton  Estate)  in  Napa  Coanty,  California. 
Hia  practical  experience  as  a  planter  and  his  theoretical 
equipment  as  a  professor  now  formed  the  foundation  for 
his  future  practical,  experimental,  and  scientific  work  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  In  California  the  European  rine  had 
grown  successfully,  but  now  the  phyUoxera  was  making 
inroads,  and  as  in  Europe  resistant  American  roots  were 
imported  from  the  Mississippi  region,  Husmann,  repre- 
senting American  as  opposed  to  European  grape-culture 
for  America,  was  the  man  of  the  hour  who  could  advance 
viticulture  in  California.  The  danger  was  overcome  and 
grape-growing  in  California  received  a  more  secure  founda- 

'  In  this  ooDDeotian  mentioa  miiat  ba  mad«  of  the  important  work  of  the 
German-Uiuoariui  Jacob  Botnmel,  "  who  gave  hii  attention  to  the  breed- 
ing of  Tftrietiei,  n£ng  anew  atoek  —  the  riTsrhank  grape  (Vitii  mdpirta, 
or  V.  r^xiria)  —  aa  the  parent  of  oroaMS."  (Boilej,  p.  69.)  The  oord-like 
roota  of  this  stook  isaiat  the  attaoks  of  the  inseot  phjUozera,  and  heuoe  it 
baa  been  used  moat  widelj  to  be  sent  to  Enrope  aa  a  reaiitaut  parent  itook 
upon  which  Enropean  varieties  are  grafted.  "  This  varietf  ii  now  a  oomots 
■tone  of  the  vituoltnie  of  Um  Old  World."  (Bailej,  p.  B2.) 
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tion.  EusmaDn  was  appointed  State  Statistioal  Agent  for 
California  in  1885,  selected  the  wines  for  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion (which  were  awarded  some  twenty  medals),  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Viticaltural  Cougiess  at  Washington,  and  a 
frequent  contribator  to  horticultural  journals.  His  book, 
"  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making,"  reached  its  fourth 
edition  in  1896.  He  died  in  1902  on  his  ranch  in  Chiles 
Valley,  Napa  County,  survived  by  his  widow  and  six 
children. 

Of  the  latter,  Geoi^  C.  Husmann  has  carried  on  the 
work  of  his  father  as  an  investigator  and  promoter  of  viti- 
culture both  in  theory  and  practice.  Traiued  in  Missouri 
under  his  father's  supervidon,  he  accepted  in  1882  a  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  the  extensive  Kohler  and  Froh- 
ling  vineyards  and  wineries  at  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  County, 
California;  in  the  following  year,  however,  joining  his 
father  in  the  man^ement  of  the  Talcoa  vineyards,  where 
extensive  nurseries  for  resistant  stock  varieties  were  estab- 
lished, and  vineyards  replanted  with  the  new  vines.  In 
1887  Geoi^  C.  Husmann  accepted  the  pcwt  of  general 
foreman  of  Governor  Leland  Stanford's  famous  Vina  vine- 
yards and  wineries  at  Vina,  California.  He  remained  there 
until  1890,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  vineyards  and 
wineries  of  Kohler  and  Frohling  at  Windsor  and  Glen 
Ellen,  Sonoma  County,  Cahfomia.  After  completing  the 
vintage  there  of  1892,  he  managed  and  owned  with  his 
father  the  Oak  Glen  vineyards  and  wineries  from  1892  to 
1900,  when  he  accepted  the  government  appointment  of 
Fomologtst  in  Change  of  Viticultural  Investigations  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  this 
experimental  and  field  work  Mr.  Husmann'a  influence  on 
the  development  of  viticulture  in  the  United  States  is  far- 
reaching  beyond  that  of  any  other  one  man,  and  he  worth- 
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ily  carries  on  in  the  South  and  ebewhere  the  great  work 
done  by  the  elder  Huamaon  in  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri valleys  and  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  nursery  firms  of  the  country^ 
who  hare  contributed  largely  to  the  culture  of  the  grape, 
is  that  of  the  Germans,  Bush  &  Son,  at  Busbbei^,  south  of 
St.  Louis.  Th^  catalogoeis  a  semi-scientific  pubUcation, 
used  as  a  text-book  in  American  agriculture  schools,  and 
furnishes  a  complete  bistoiy  of  the  American  grape,  its 
origin  and  genealogy.^ 

An  interestiDg  occurrence  in  the  history  of  American 
horticulture  was  an  influence  upon  the  grape-culture  of 
Europe  by  the  same  firm  of  Bush  &  Sod.  It  happened 
that  the  phylloxera,  an  insect  of  American  origin  which 
preys  upon  the  roots  of  grape-vines,  hariug  found  its  way 
into  European  vineyards  by  exportation,  threatened  to 
destroy  the  grape  industry  of  Europe.  Bush  &  Son  discov- 
ered that  a  certain  American  variety  (the  riverbank  vine, 
V.  riparia  or  F.  vulpina)  was  immune  from  the  attack 
of  the  insect.  After  proving  that  the  American  vine  could 
be  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  European  forms, 
they  made  arrangements  to  meet  the  demand  from  abroad 
and  grew  millions  of  the  phylloxera-resistant  stocks  for 
shipment  to  Europe.  Thus  they  became  instrumental  in 
placing  the  European  grape  industry  on  an  entirely  new 
basis.' 

As  already  stated,  one  of  the  most  successful  wine-produo- 

>  Cf.  Bull  &  Sod,  and  Meiuner,  lUuitrated  DeMciyilive  CaSalogut  of 
Ameriean  Grape-Yintt;  a  Grapt-Grower't  Manual.  (3d  edition,  St.  Lonu, 
1B83,  4tii  edition,  189S.) 

'  "  AlrekdjmillioiiB  of  Ameriiuiigrape-TiDes  are  gr(n*iDgiii  Fruice,  Imit- 
dreds  of  thouuudi  ia  Spain,  ItKlfiHnngwy,  eto."  Catalogue  of  Bush  ^Son, 
and  Meiuner,  quoted  by  L.  H.  Bftilejr,  The  Eoolution  of  Our  Native  Fruitt, 
p.  92. 
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ing  centres  east  of  California  is  the  to'wn  of  HennanD,  r 
Gasconade  County,  Missotui.  The  industry  ia  entirely  in  / 
the  hands  of  Germans  and  was  so  from  the  beginning. 
The  state  of  Missouri  in  1904  shipped  one  twelfth  of  the 
vine  placed  on  the  market  by  all  states.  Of  the  surplus 
number  of  gallons  produced  by  the  state  in  that  year,  viz., 
3,068,780,  Gasconade  County  furnished  2,971,576gallon8, 
and  almost  all  of  this  amount  was  produced  at  and  imme- 
diately around  the  principal  city,  Hermann.' 

The  foreign-bom  viticnlturists  of  California*  were  more 
fortunate  in  having  their  fondest  hope  realized,  that  of 
seeing  the  European  varieties  of  the  grape  prosper  on 
American  soil.  Thus  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers,  Julius 

Dresel,  son  of  the  Rhineland  (he  was  born  at  Geisenheim    ■ 

on  the  Rhine,  in  1816),  after  an  eventful  career,  drank 
Rhine  wine,  the  product  of  his  own  Rhenish  vines,  on  his 
"  Rbinefarm  "  in  Sonoma  County,  Califgraia.  Drrael  was  • 
of  &e  superior  clasa  of  "  Latin  farmers,"  had  been  a  stud- 
ent of  law  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  but  had  be- 
come involved  in  the  political  disturbances  of  1848,  and 
had  emigrated,  settling  first  in  Texas.  He  engaged  in 
farming  at  Sisterdale,  near  the  Guadalupe  River,  north  of 
San  Antonio,  and  was  the  first  in  that  section  of  Texas  to 
raise  wheat,  rye,  and  cotton  without  slave  labor.  Under 
great  difBculties  he  imported  Saxon  rams  and  therewith 
improved  the  Mexican  sheep.  He  was  the  first  to  plant  a 

<  Cf.  W.  G.  Belt,  Tht  Qerman  So&emmt  Soeietv  (f  PkOaddpkia  and  iti 
Colony,  Htrtnarm,  Mittoitri,  p.  Ul,  et«.     S«e  also  Volnme  I,  p.  444. 

*  The  biographickl  Dotet  in  thii  and  tbe  inooeeding  paFagrapIu  are  baMd 
OD  ootTMpondence  with  memban  of  the  rMpective  familias.  These  data  vera 
fnraiihed,  on  the  writer's  saggeition,  bj  the  untiring  efforts  of  FrofesMtf 
£.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  Univenity  of  California,  and  Mr.  Charles  Baodsohn 
of  San  Franeisoo,  who  have  thus  cootriboted  valnable  items  to  the  history  of 
Titienhore  in  the  United  States.  See  also  the  acknowledgment  in  Yolume  i, 
p.  £09^  fooCnot*. 
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vioeyard  with  the  Johanmsbei^  Riesling,  which  at  first 
did  well,  but  in  the  third  year  was  destroyed  by  the  laige 
Texas  red  ant,  which  invaded  the  vineyard  in  countless 
numbers  and  stripped  the  vines  of  every  vestige  of  greea 
leaf.  In  the  year  ISSO  his  brother  Emil,  an  architect,  on 
a  visit  at  Sisterdale,  built  him  a  house.  In  the  following 
spring,  Emil  with  four  friends  made  bis  way  on  horseback 
through  die  wilderness  to  California,  and  in  partnership 
with  Jacob  Gundlaeh  in  1858  laid  out  the  Rbinefann  Vine- 
yards, Sonoma  County.  Julius  Dresel  remained  on  his  farm 
in  Texas  until  1862,  when,  his  Lincoln  sympathies  being 
well  known,  he  removed  to  San  Antonio  for  greater  secur- 
ity. Emil  Dresel  died  in  1869  and  bequeathed  to  his  brother 
his  interest  in  the  Rhinefarm  in  Sonoma  County,  Cali* 
fornia.  Julius  Dresel  thereupon  sold  his  possessions  in 
.  Texas  and  with  his  family  removed  to  the  Rbinefann. 
There  be  found  a  considerable  stock  of  wines  on  hand 
without  sales,  and  his  first  efforts  were  therefore  directed 
toward  creating  a  market,  which  he  accomplished  bj  per- 
sonal visits  to  the  taige  Eastern  cities.  Then  he  devoted 
his  energies  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  wine  of  the 
Rbinefann  by  importing  fine  varieties  of  gtape-vines  from 
Germany  and  France.  In  the  year  1875  the  old  partnw- 
ship  between  him  and  Jacob  Gundlaeh  was  discontinued, 
Mr.  Gundlaeh  establishing  the  wine  business  of  J.  Gund- 
laeh &  Co.  (subsequently  the  Gundlacb-Bundschu  Wine 
CompaDy)in  San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  Dresel-continuing  his 
vineyards  on  the  Rhinefarm.  When  the  phylloxera  made 
its  appearance  in  California  vineyards,  Julius  Dresel  was 
the  first  to  import  resistant  roots  from  the  Mississippi ; 
and  to  test  them  thoroughly  he  planted  them  with  the 
louse.  The  entire  vineyard  had  to  be  replanted  with  the 
American  stock,  upon  which  were  grafted  the  finer  vane- 
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ties.  The  first  crop  from  Tines  grafted  to  resistant  roots 
was  pressed  in  the  jear  1878,  and  the  same  vines  are  bear- 
ing crops  to-day,  a  period  of  thirty  years.  After  the  phyl- 
loxera was  overcome  Dresel  continued  to  experiment  vitii 
noted  varieties  of  the  European  grape,  in  order  to  find  the 
very  best  vines  suited  to  his  soil  and  climate.' 

It  is  clamed  for  another  German-Califomian,  John 
Rock,  that  he  has  been  directly  responsible  for  the  intro* 
duction  of  a  larger  number  of  trees  and  plants  into  Cali- 
fornia dian  any  other  one  man,  not  excepting  Luther 
Burbank.  For  more  than  forty  years  be  was  untiring  in 
his  purpose  to  stimulate,  broaden,  and  intensify  economic 
and  ornamental  horticultural  enterprise  in  his  state.  He 
labored  not  for  recognitioti,  but  for  the  joy  of  successful  ac- 
cotnphshment,  for  the  love  of  the  work  itself,  in  his  chosen 
field.  John  Rock  was  bom  in  Oberbessen,  of  noble  par- 
ents, in  the  year  1836.  Coming  to  this  country  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  be  was  employed  in  the  seed  bnsiness  until  the 
breaking^ut  of  the  Civil  War.  He  joined  the  Fifth  Reg- 
iment of  New  York  Zouaves,  conspicuous  for  their  daring 
service  and  severe  losses,  and  remained  with  the  regiment 
four  years,  taking  part  in  nine  battles.  After  the  war,  in 
1866,  he  migrated  to  California,  at  first  being  employed 
by  James  Lick.  A  few  years  later  he  founded  the  Rock 
Nurseries  on  the  Milpitaa  Road,  which  in  their  rime  were 
recognized  as  of  the  first  rank.  In  1884  he  established 
die  C^ifomia  Nurseries,  covering  over  twenty-five  hun- 

'  Id  p<ditie*  Julio*  DtmbI  Mutinned  a  atanoli  RepabliDUi  until  he  opposed 
the  pkrtj'a  protoctioDiBt  pcJicj  in  the  eigbties.  Althongh  proud  of  his  adopted 
oonatrj,  be  neyer  loat  hi«  love  for  the  Ffttherlaud  and  denired  to  we  it  again. 
Learing  bit  btiatneaa  in  tbe  bkodi  of  his  eldeet  son  in  1891,  he  returned  to 
the  tMnke  of  the  Rhiiw,  Mttliug  down  at  Wieibadeu,  in  full  vigor  of  mind 
andbodj.  Contracting  a  eold  while  climbing  a  mountain,  be  died  inthesMna 
jan  of  hia  return  to  bii  belored  Bhine. 
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dred  acres  of  land,  at  Niles,  in  Alameda  Coontj,  which  he 
managed  until  his  death  in  1901. 

Another  of  the  earliest  vineyardists  was  Charles  Krug, 
born  at  Trendelburg,  Prossia,  in  1825.  He  received  a 
university  education  at  Marbu^,  and  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1847  as  a  teacher  in  the  Free-Thinkers'  School  of 
tiiat  city.  When  he  heard  of  the  popular  uprising  in 
South  C^rmany,  he  returned  in  184S  to  fi^t  for  freedom 
in  the  Fatherland.  Afteranimprisonment  of  nine  months 
he  came  back  to  Philadelphia  in  1851.  In  the  following 
year  he  appeared  in  San  Francisco  and  became  editor  of 
the  "  Staatazeitung,"  die  first  German  paper  on  the  Pacific 
Coaat.  In  1858  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  Sonoma 
and  planted  twenty  acres  to  vines.  In  the  same  year  he 
made  twelve  hundred  gallons  of  wine  for  John  Patchett 
of  Napa,  the  first  wine  made  in  this  valley.  In  1860  he 
married  and  located  iq  N^ta  Valley  (St.  Helena),  increas- 
ing his  holdings  continuously,  and  planting  the  best 
European  varieties  of  the  grape.  He  took  much  pride  in 
maintaining  a  model  vineyard  and  winery,  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  foremost  viticulturists  north  of  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco. 

Frederick  Roeding,  bom  in  Hambu^  in  1^4,  bad 
first  settled  in  South  America,  but  induced  by  the  gold 
fever  came  to  California,  a  "forty-niner."  After  a  short 
ezperienoe  as  a  miner,  he  became  a  commission  merchant 
and  a  banker.  As  a  member  and  trustee  for  a  German- 
American  syndicate  he  purchased  eighty  thousand  acres 
in  Fresno  County  in  1869.  A  portion  was  given  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  then  building  through  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  the  city  of  Fresno  was  laid  out.  In 
conjunctioa  with  capitalists  he  institnted  in  1872  the 
Fresno  Canal  and  Irrigation  Company,  from  which  dates 
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the  development  o£  Fresno  County.  In  1883  he  started 
the  Fancher  Greek  Nurseries,  seven  milea  east  o£  Fresno, 
which  in  1894  were  transferred  to  his  son,  George  C. 
Boeding,  who  extended  the  bosinesa.  The  latter  is  the 
author  of  a  book  entitled  '*  California  Horticulture,"  also 
a  monograph  on  the  fig,  and  in  the  Barbank  booklet  are 
described  several  varieties  of  plants  that  he  is  propagating 
for  Mr.  Burbank.  Mr.  Greorge  C.  Boeding  is  especially 
interested  in  the  growth  of  the  fig  and  has  originated  the 
■o-called  "  Calimjma"  fig. 

The  foQuder  of  the  JGggers  Vineyard  Company  was 
born  in  Hanover,  Gennany,  a  "  f orty-eighter "  when  he 
left  his  native  land,  full  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  soon 
to  be  enthralled  by  the  demon  of  gold-seeking,  a  feverish 
**  forty-niner  "  when  he  arrived  on  American  soil.  E^ers 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  in  a  wholesale  grocery 
establishment,  Eggers  &  Co.,  which  existed  for  about 
thirty  years.  In  the  mean  time  he  invested  in  Fresno  and 
Kern  County  lands,  and  after  1883  devoted  his  entire 
attention  to  his  vineyards,  and  the  distillery,  which  had 
a  capacity  of  thirty-five  thousand  gallons  of  wine  and 
brandy.  In  1895  was  incorported  the  Eggers  Vineyard 
Company,  which  in  1907  was  sold  to  the  Great  Western 
Vineyards  Company. 

William  Palmtag,  bom  in  Baden  in  1S47,  when  seven- 
teeo  years  of  s^  followed  the  lead  of  nine  brothers  who 
all  went  to  California.  His  rise  in  fortune  came  with  his 
establishing  himself  at  HolHaterin  1873,  where  he  became 
a  vineyar^st,  distUler  (the  capacity  of  his  distillery  is  six 
hundred  gallons  daily),  banker,  and  ranchman.  In  polities 
he  has  been  given  many  positions  of  trust  and  responsibil- 
ity. 

Other  prominent  German  names  of  early  and  successful 
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Tiueyardists  in  California  are  C.  Kohler,  J.  Dresel,  H. 
Wohler,  J.  Beriager,  W.  Seheffler,  G.  Grozinger,  T.  De 
Turk,  F.  Eisen,  T.  Reiser,  W.  Koenig,  T.  Harzung,  J. 
Schramm,  C.  Stern,  J.  L.  Rose,'  B.  Dreyfus,  Henry  Kohler, 
and  others. 

The  Germans  were  instrumental  in  establishing  orange 
culture  in  Southern  California  on  a  large  scale.  Anaheim 
was  a  settlement  made  by  Germans  southwest  of  Los 
Angeles.  NordhofE,  the  vell-knovn  writer  of  books  on 
California,  himself  of  German  descent,  called  attention  to 
the  location  of  Anaheim,  and  recommended  the  culture  of 
grapes  and  southern  fruits.  But  the  orange  was  the  pro- 
duct for  which  Anaheim  became  famous.  It  attracted  a 
large  number  of  settlers  from  the  East,  who  planted  the 
orange.  The  population  of  Anaheim  is  by  no  means  as 
much  German  now  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

Science  of  agriculture 
The  Nestor  of  agricultural  science  in  this  country  is 
Eugene  Woldemar  Hilgard,  bom  in  Zweibriieken,  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  in  1833.  At  an  early  age  he  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  his  father,  Theodore  Erasmus  Hilgard,  "  jurist, 
publicist,  and  poet,"  who  settled  at  Belleville,  Illinois  (the 
"Latin  Settlement "),  and  cultivated  the  vine  and  fruit- 
tree.'  Eugene  W.  Hilgard  weut  back  to  Germany  for  his 
higher  education,  studying  at  the  university  of  Freibuig, 
Zurich,  and  at  Heidelberg,where  he  too^  his  doctor's  de- 
gree in  1853.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  respons- 
ible pmitions  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  was  called  to 

'  He  a  the  nine,  m«iitJotied  in  Volume  I,  p.  609,  u  the  owner  of  ui  onago 
plantatioD  near  Uie  Miition  Sftn  Gabriel,  Cdlifornw. 

■  Another  ion  of  Theodore  Hilgtrd,  vii.,  JdUui  E.  Hilgard  (b.  1S25),  ma 
emiaeDt  aa  aeiTilenpneer;  (till another  uaphjaioian.  See moceeditig chap- 
ter, p.  83. 
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occupy  professorships  at  leading  universities  of  the  conu- 
ttj.  He  was  state  geologist  of  Mississippi  1855  to  1873; 
chemist  iu  charge  of  the  laboratory  iu  the  Smithsonian 
lustitatioD,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  lecturer  in  the  Na- 
tional Medical  College  in  Washington,  1867  to  1868; 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Missisaipjn, 
1866  to  1873 ;  professor  of  geology  and  natural  history, 
University  of  Michigan,  1873  to  1875 ;  since  then  he  has 
heea  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  Univers- 
W  of  California,  and  director  of  the  State  Agricultural 
XbEperiment  StatioD  ;  in  1904  he  resigned  the  directorship 
Of  the  Experiment  Station,  and  retired  as  Professor  j^mer- 
itus  of  the  University  of  California,  devoting  his  leisure  to 
completing  his  lif ework,  his  book  on  "  Soils  "  (600  pp.), 
published  in  1906.  This  authoritative  work  sums  up  his 
special  investigations  of  the  soils  of  the  Southwestern 
States  and  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  in  their  relation  to  geology, 
their  chemical  and  physical  composition,  their  native  flora 
and  agricultural  qualities ;  it  includes  his  studies  of  "  alkali 
lands,"  and  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  formation  of 
soils.  Professor  £.  W.  Hilgard  conducted  the  agricultural 
division  of  the  northern  transcontinental  survey,  1881  to 
1883  ;  he  prepared  for  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
in  1892  a  discussion  of  the '' Relations  of  Climate  to  Soils," 
which  was  translated  into  sever^  European  langu^^,  and 
gained  for  the  author  an  award  of  very  great  distinction 
from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  (Munich,  Bavaria), 
the  "  Liebig  Medal  for  important  advances  in  agricultural 
science"  (1894).*  In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  serv- 

>  IVofenor  Hilgard  bu  also  publiib«d  nnmeioiu  pnpara  on  ohemioaJ,  geo- 
logical, aadagrioiiItiir«I*Dbjecta  in  goTemneDtreporta,  and  iniaientiflc  jooih 
nftli  both  At  boaie  and  abroad.  Ha  pablithed  a  Report  on  the  Agrieuiture 
and  Geology  of  Maiitt^pi  (1860)  ;  On  the  Geology  of  Louitiana  and  A» 
Seet-Salt  DepotiU  of  Petite  Ante  Iil^md,  Louuiana  (1860)  ;  Report   on  tin 
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ices  iQ  science.  Professor  Hilgard  has  repeatedly  been 
boQored  in  this  conatry  and  abroad  by  the  bestowal  of 
the  honoraiy  doctor's  d^ree,  the  highest  award  within  the 
gift  of  a  university.  He  leoeivedthe  degree  of-LL.D.from 
the  University  of  Missiseappi  in  1882,  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1887,  and  from  Columbia  in  1867 ;  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  promotion  to 
the  doctor's  d^ree  (Doktorjubilaum),  he  received  from  his 
fdma  mater,  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  the  Ph.D.  '*  hon- 
oris causa  iterttm  coUatum"  a  rare  and  vorthy  tribute. 
The  influence  of  Professor  Hilgard's  work  as  an  investi- 
gator, writer,  and  teacher  has  been  profound ;  it  has  not 
been  limited  to  the  borders  of  our  own  country,  bat  be- 
longs to  the  nniversal  realm  of  science  and  letters. 

In  the  department  of  agricultural  chemistry  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  represented  by  Charles  A.  Goessmann, 
for  a  long  time  the  leader  of  this  branch  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  bom  at  Naumburg,  Germany,  in  1^7, 
took  bis  doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
in  1853,  where  he  remained  four  years  as  assistant.  He 
came  to  this  country  as  chemist  and  mani^r  of  a  Phil- 
adelphia sugar  refinery  in  1857,  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  1861 ;  was  chemist  of  the  Onondaga  (N.  Y.) 
Salt  Company,  1862  to  1869 ;  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  New  York, 
1866  to  1868 ;  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Agpiicultnral 
Experiment  Station,  1882  to  1894,  and  analyst  to  the 

Experimenial  Work  tff  the  ColUga  of  Agriadtun,  Unmtrtitg  of  Coltfartua 
(1877-1898)  ;  Report  on  the  Arid  Regioni  of  tht  Paeifie  Coatt  (1887)  ;  mono- 
graph*  on  Misais^ippi,  LooiiiuiRL,  and  California  in  the  Report  on  Cotton  Pro- 
duction at  the  United  Stttea  Censna  Report  of  1880,  which  he  edited.  Prof  eseor 
Hilgard  was  eleoted  to  membenhip  in  the  National  Aoademy  of  Seienee*  in 
1872,  and  tm  a  member  of  many  eoientifio  looietloa.  He  received  the  gold 
medal  at  the  Paris  Expoaition  u  eollaborator  in  agriooltoral  wnenee. 
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Massschiisetts  State  Board  of  Health  aince  1886.  He  has 
beea  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
oultoral  State  CoU^^  sicce  1869,  has  directed  many  a 
stadent  into  hia  special  field  of  work,  is  the  author  of 
many  scientific  reports,  monographs,  and  papers,  and  his 
expert  advice  has  constitated  a  far-ireaching  inflaence  in 
the  agricultural  history  of  New  England. 

Preceding  paragraphs  have  illustrated  two  characteria- 
tios  of  the  Grermaa  farmer.  When  given  a  choice,  he 
selects  that  country  which  is  most  like  his  own,  and  he 
raises  products  similar  to  those  of  his  native  country,  but  i 
when  placed  in  a  land  of  strange  climate  and  vegetation^- n 
he  readily  adapts  himself  to  the  new  situation.  A  good 
example  of  this  adaptability  is  seen  in  ihe  German  rice* 
growers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Germans 
in  Florida  and  around  Mobile,  Alabama,  who  raise  soath- 
em  products.'  Moreover  the  German  will  farm  on  the 
prairie  just  like  the  native  Americans.  He  will  throw  all 
his  traditions  to  the  wind,  adopt  modem  agricultural  ma- 
chioery,  raise  big  herds,  and  learn  every  device  that  makes 
for  success  in  a  farming  country  foreign  to  him.'  Another 
instance  is  that  of  the  deliberate  selection  of  prairie  land, 
instead  of  the  more  general  choice  of  wooded  lands,  by  the 
German  Swiss  colonists  in  the  Looking  Glass  Prairie  of 
Illinois,  east  of  St.  Iioais.  They  had  learned  the  method 
of  di^ng  for  artesian  wells,  and  irrigating  their  land. 
The  Mennonites,  of  German  stock,  coming  from  Russia,  - 
famish  anotiier  example :  they  rapidly  acquired  the  trick 
of  big  farming  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Instances  of 
big  farmers  are:  J.  P.  Vollmar  (bom  in  Wiirtemberg), 
eng^ed  in  farming  and  milling,  the  owner  of  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  farms  in  Idaho ;  A.  L.  Stuntz  (bom 
>  TbeM  facta  were  called  to  the  writer's  attention  hy  PnifeBsor  L.  H.  Boile;. 
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in  PennsylTania),  farmer  in  Idaho,  vice-preBident  of  ihe 
National  Fanners'  Alliance  (1896) ;  S.  A.  Knapp  (born 
in  New  York),  farmer  and  miller,  president  of  the  Rice 
Associatioo  of  America,  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cultural College  (1883)3  John  Dem  (bom  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt),  big  farmer  in  Nebraska,  1869  to  1881,  sub- 
sequently grain  and  lumber  merchant  and  mine-owner. 
Above  all,  the  name  of  John  A.  Sutter,'  pioneer  settler 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  California,  stands  out  promin- 
ently in  the  history  of  i^icultural  industry  in  the  Far 
West.  Around  Sutter's  Fort  were  cultivated  crops  which 
had  been  entirely  ignored  before  except  by  the  missions. 
The  current  impression  among  the  settlers  was  that  such 
crops  could  not  be  grown  in  California  without  irr^atioD. 
Sutter  removed  the  prejudice,  and  to  the  present  day 
crop-culture  without  irrigation  continues  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  to  a  very  wide  extent.' 

The  German  farmer  was  seen  above  to  possess  the 
qoalificatioas  of  skill,  thrift  and  industry,  initiative  and 
adaptability,  which  have  made  him  uniformly  the  most 
successful  farmer  in  the  United  States.  This  reputation, 
acquired  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he  has  continaed  to 
carry  throughout  the  nineteenth  and  to  the  preseat  day. 
It  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  and  investigation  will  prove, 
that  in  the  pursuits  allied  to  farming, — forestry,  gardening, 
and  the  production  and  manufacture  of  food  products  of  all 
kinds, —  the  Crerman  has  also  assumed  a  prominent  part. 

JForestry 
The  Grerman  farmer  has  always  shown  more  regard  tot 
the  trees  than  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  recorded  of  the 

I  An  oocoant  of  hi*  <!«reeT  was  girea  Id  Tolama  I,  p.  SOS. 
'  Statemf  nt  of  Profenoc  E.  W.  Hilgud,  diiMtor  of  College  of  Agriool- 
tait,  Universitj  of  California. 
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FeQasjlTania-Germans  that  thej  were  economical  in  the 
use  of  wood,  even  where  it  was  abundant.  They  did  not 
wantonly  cut  down  forests  or  burn  them,  and  when  umng 
wood  as  fuel,  they  buUt  stoves,  in  which  there  was  less 
waste  than  in  the  open  fireplaces.  The  German  of  the 
nineteenth  century  likewise  proved  himself  a  friend  of 
the  trees.  Through  his  early  training  at  home,  he  under- 
stood the  usefulness  of  foreats  as  a  protection  against 
stonns,  as  a  wholesome  influence  on  irrigation,  and  he 
cherished  them  also  for  sentimental  reasons.  It  should 
not  surprise  us  therefore  to  find  that  the  first  man  in  a 
position  of  influence  who  tried  to  check  the  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  forests  in  this  country  was  a  German.  His 
name,  glorified  on  many  a  page  of  American  history,  was 
Carl  Schurz,*  who  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  1877  | 
to  1881  attempted,  though  the  task  was  hopeless  at  the 
time,  to  inaugurate  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
American  forests.  It  is  but  appropriate  also  that  the  first 
school  of  forestry  founded  in  the  United  States,  viz.,  the 
State  College  of  Forestry,  Cornell  University,  had  for  its 
first  director  a  German.  Professor  Bembard  Edward  Fer- 
now,  born  in  Prussia,  in  1851,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
the  head  of  this  forestry  school  from  its  beginning  in 
1898  to  its  close  in  1903.' 

The  fathers  of  modern  forestry  were  George  Ludwig 
Hartig  (1764-1837)  and  Heinrich  Cotta  (1763-1844). 
Both  of  these  men,  through  their  teaching  and  publica- 
tions, established  an  international  reputation.  The  first 
French  forestry  school,  founded  at  Nancy  in  1827,  had 
for  its  first  directors  Lorentz  and  Parade,  both  of  whom, 

<  See  Chftpter  IV,  "  Politiciil  InfliiMioe  of  the  Gemun  Element." 
*  See  Chapter  V,  "  Gbtduii  Influeaee  on  Educktiou." 
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FrenohmeD,  had  receiTeil  their  training  in  Gennany  from 
Grerman  foreetera.  In  Bussia  the  foTestrj  schools  were 
also  established  under  German  influence.  The  lai^est 
forestry  department  in  the  world,  located  in  India,  was 
oi^^anized  by  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis,  a  native  of  Hesse-Caa' 
sel.  He  took  with  him  as  assistauta  two  other  Qerauias 
from  Hesse-Caasel,  Wilhelm  Schlich  and  Bibbeotrop.  They 
became  the  succeesors  of  Brandis,  who  had  oi^anized  the 
department  in  1856.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Schlich  became  pro- 
fessor of  forestry  at  Oxford,  England,  and  head  of  the 
forestry  movement  in  Great  Britain.' 

In  this  country,  Carl  Schnrz,  as  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, first  hud  stress  on  a  conservative  management  of  the 
valuable  timber  lands  of  the  country,  protecting  them 
against  fire,  waste,  theft,  or  disadvantageous  -sale.  He  was 
often  thwarted  in  the  execution  of  what  appeared  to  bim 
absolutely  necessary,  but  his  reports  embodied  the  first 
great  plans  for  future  accomplishment.  The  Yorktown  oel- 
ebration,  in  1882,  contributed  indirectly  toward  arousing 
public  interest  in  forestry.  Several  descendants  of  the  family 
of  Baron  Steuben  appeared  at  the  celebration,  and  one  of 
the  seven  brothers  present  was  by  profession  a  Prussian 
Oberforster.  Subsequently,  while  traveling  through  this 
country,  he  came  to  Cincinnati,  and  there  his  personality 
and  profession  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  News- 
papers took  the  matter  up  and  cultivated  popular  interest 
in  the  profession.' 

As  a  result  of  these  happenings,  the  people  of  Cincin- 
nati interested  in  forestry  called  together  the  American 

■  For  tiM  hiatorica]  futs  of  thu  pMttg7»pli  the  writ«r  U  indebted  to  Fro- 
feMorB.  £.  Pemow,  direotor  of  the  Sehool  of  Focettrj,  Toronto  Univenitj, 
Ontario.  Cf.  his  Short  Hittory  of  Forutry  in  Germany  and  OtKer  Couatrin. 
(1907.) 

*  The  nutbority  for  the  atatemeut  oonaaniiiig  Uiii  indirMit  iiifln«noa  of 
OberfOrster  Steuben  ii  Profeuor  Fenow. 
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Forestry  Congress,  which  held  its  first  session  in  Cin- 
cinuati  in  Aprils  1882.  The  occasion  became  a  popuUr 
festival,  diuing  which  six  thousand  school-children  cele- 
brated the  first  school  arbor  day,  planting  trees  in  Eden 
Fftrk. 

In  1884  this  American  Forestry  Congress  became  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  the  moving  spirit  of 
which  was  its  secretary,  Bernhard  Edward  Femow.  The 
Association  attempted  to  arouse  the  apathetic  public  mind 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  the  vast  resoaroes  con- 
tained in  the  forests  of  the  United  States.  In  1886  the 
secretary'  of  the  association  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agricultnre.  This  position  he*  held  for  twelve  years, 
nntil  called  to  Cornell  as  the  director  and  dean  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  in  1898. 

The  influence  of  the  New  York  State  School  of  Forestry 
upon  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  in  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ontario  will  he  considered  in  a  later 
chapter.'  The  first  scientific  forestry  journal, "  The  Forestry 
Quarterly,"  is  also  a  conception  of  Professor  B.  E.  Femow, 
who  issued  the  first  number  in  1902,  and  has  continued 
its  publication  without  interruption  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  the  fact  that 
the  largest  owner  of  timber  lands  and  mills  in  the  United 
States  is  the  German,  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,*  commonly 

*  Later  Professor  Femow  was  churman  of  tbe  ezeentiTa  comoiittee,  uoir 
rioe-pnuideDt  of  the  Amerioan  Forestry  Association. 

'  ProfesMT  Fetnow  ii  the  aathor  of  a  large  DUmbw  of  aeientifiQ  artielea, 
books,  and  reporta  tDob  aa  the  Annual  RtporU  and  BidUtint,  Division  «f 
Forestry,  1886-1898  ;  Eeonomici  of  Forestry ;  The  WhiU  Pate  (1899),  ate. 

*  Chapter  ▼,  "  German  Inflaenoe  on  Education  in  the  United  Statea," 
pp.  199-247. 

*  He  was  bora  at  Kiederaanlheim,  in  1834,  within  the  old  borders  of  the 
KUatinate,  wfaioli  furnished  so  naoj  immigrauta  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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known  as  the  lumber  king.  He  started  as  a  teamster  in  a 
lumber  camp,  and  is  oow  the  head  of  the  so-called  Weyer- 
haeuser Syndicate,  controlling  the  lumber  intereBts  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  great  Northfreat.  He  owes  his 
fabulous  wealth  lai^ly  to  the  Grerman  trait  of  economy 
and  to  his  German  appreciation  of  the  forests.  The  lav- 
ish waste  of  timber  by  the  native  population  he  considered 
a  poor  business  principle,  and  he  accordingly  set  his  in- 
domitable  will  to  work  out  the  problem  of  reaping  com- 
mercial advantages  from  the  unsurpassed  forest  wealth  of 
the  United  States. 

A  long  stride  forward  in  the  interests  of  forestry  was 
made  by  President  Roosevelt  during  the  last  months  of 
his  second  term,  when  he  called  together  a  commission  of 
leading  men  to  consider  means  for  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  our  country.  Thereby  he  impressed 
the  principle  of  economy  as  worthy  to  be  set  beside  the 
ideals  of  justice  and  good  government 

NurserieB 
In  the  nursery  business  of  this  country,  there  are  many 
Germans.  The  most  famous  nursery '  in  the  United  States, 
that  which  commands  the  best  prices  and  meets  the 
most  critical  demands,  is  that  of  EUwanger  &  Barry, 
located  at  Rochester,  New  York.  The  founder,  George 
Ellwanger,  bom  in  Wurtemberg,  Grermany,  came  to  Roch- 
ester in  1839.  He  was  the  producer  and  scientist  of  the 
firm,  while  Patrick  Barry,  born  in  Ireland,  did  the  sell- 
ing for  the  house.  From  the  pioneer  days  to  the  present 

A  teiiBationaJ  article  hu  raeentlj  appeared  in  the  Coimopolitan  Magaant, 
bj  C.  P.  Narcrou,  —  Weyerhaeiaer,  RiiAer  than  J^m  D.  Rocte/eUer,  Jannary 
number,  1907. 

■  Tfaii  itatement  U  made  on  the  antboritj  of  Profesaon  Bailey  and  Craig, 
dlbe  State  College  of  Agrioaltnre,  Cornell  UniTeni^. 
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time,  this  fina  has  kept  pace  with  the  wonderful  progress 
in  frnit  and  omamental  tree  culture,  much  of  which  has 
been  the  direct  result  of  the  firm's  efforts.  Among  the 
many  new  varieties  which  Mr.  Ellwanger  introduced  were 
dwarf  apple  and  pear  trees  and  the  popular  apple,  the 
Northern  Spy.  He  also  revolutionized  methods  of  prun- 
ing fruit  trees  by  applying  scientific  processes.'  His  son, 
H.  B.  Ellwaoger,  was  the  author  of  several  noted  books 
on  horticultural  subjects,  such  as  "  The  Rose,"  *'  The 
Garden  Story,"  and  others.'  The  prominent  Missouri  nurs- 
ery firm  of  Bush  &  Son,  and  the  California  horticultui^ 
ists,  John  Bock,  George  RoecUng,  and  others,  have  been 
mentioned  above. 

Another  type  of  nurseiy-men  are  the  importers  of  hor- 
ticultural supplies,  located  in  New  York  Cily.  At  the 
head  of  these  are  the  two  German  firms,  August  Roelker 
&  Sons  and  August  Rhotert  &  Son,  both  of  New  York 
City.  They  import  European  products  of  the  highest 
class  and  thereby  exert  a  strong  influence  on  American 
hoiticiiltare.  The  G«rniaa  seed-men  should  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection,  among  whom  are :  Stamp  &  Walter  of 

'  Mr.  G«oi^e  Ellwanger  contribnted  largely  to  the  oommercial  proap«ritf 
of  Roch«*t«F,  not  alone  tbrough  tbe  Monnt  Hope  Nnneriea  (comprising  dow 
oTsr  fire  bnndred  «cm).  He  wms  a  direotor  of  BBTenl  baukt,  tmitee  of  tb« 
Boebeater  Trust  and  Safe  Depoait  Companj,  one  of  tbe  early  finanoial 
baekers  of  tbe  EaBtman  Kodak  Companj,  a  director  of  the  gw  oompanj 
and  ttreet-tailwajB,  nca-prwideDt  of  the  Reynolds  Library,  besides  boing 
prominent  in  a  namber  of  scientific  societies.  His  flrni  presented  Highland 
Ark  to  the  city  of  Rochester.  Another  of  his  donations  was  a  German  home 
for  the  aged  (1900).  When  be  died,  November  26,  1906,  acknowledgmeot 
waamade  tbat  be  had  contribnted  probably  mare  than  any  one  man  to  Rocbes- 
ter's  deralopniant.  Cf .  Tlit  W»ddf  Flori*t'i  RmUw  (Cbioago  and  New  York), 
DMember4l906,p.  K7 ;  Tkt  FlorUl't  ExiAange  (Chioago  and  New  York), 
DMwmber  1. 1906,  p.  661. 

■  Aaotber  mhi,  Williim  D.  EUwaugat,  is  utive  in  the  nnnarj  flna. 
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New  York ;  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York  (in  which 
Birug^erhof  holds  a  controUiog  interest);  Weeber  and 
Don,  New  York;  James  Vick's  Sons,  Rochester;  bat 
above  all  the  loi^  established  house  of  H.  A.  Dreei  in 
Philadelphia. 

Gardening 

As  vegetable  gardeners  the  Germans  have  been  pro- 
minent throughout  the  history  of  the  Uuited  States.  Dr. 
Rush,  in  his  account  of  the  Fennsylvania-Grerman  farmers, 
praises  the  hygienic  inflnence  of  the  German  truck-farms, 
upon  the  city  population.  The  eating  of  fresh  vegetables 
this  noted  physician  declared  to  be  a  preventive  against 
skin  diseases,  such  as  scurvy,  and  he  gave  the  Germans 
all  the  credit  for  the  founding  of  this  branch  of  horticul- 
ture. At  the  present  day  almost  all  lai^e  cities'  of  the 
country  in  the  German  Belt  —  that  is,  between  Northern 
New  York  and  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  and  running 
westward — are  supplied  witii  fresh  v^etahles  by  Grerman 
truck-farmers.  Even  outside  of  this  belt,  in  cities  such  as 
Baltimore  or  New  Orleans,  Germans  are  most  numerous 
among  those  who  bring  into  the  city  fresh  market  supplies. 
In  the  great  truck-farming  district  around  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, extending  southward  to  Florida,  the  district  that 
supplies  v^etable  products  in  the  early  spring,  before  they 
can  be  famished  in  the  more  northerly  areas,  German 
cdonies  exist,  but  other  national  types,  notably  the  Eng- 
lish, are  more  nomerons. 

In  the  flower  culture  of  our  country,  the  Germans  also 

'  •.  g..  Dor  deuttclM  Pianitr  (yiA.  vi,  pp.  419-4S8)  nporti  that  for  Cinain- 
nftti,  Nikoluu  Hofler  wm  the  flMt  hi  inpplf  the  mwkBti  witii  the  deHoMtee 
ol  the  Mtwrn ;  tbKt  b»  wu  f>maa«  lot  hia  aaenmbers  laA  raeloas,  upusfu 
ud  Muliflowet,  uid  abore  all  for  hii  oabbagea.  He  wm  Uw  firrt  wbo  k 
Cinriimati  ptepand  MHMnfcntut  in  ~ 
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.  have  very  many  representativea,  as  a  review  of  the  pages 
of  the  *'  Florists'  Directory  "  will  prove.  Questioning  m«n 
whose  opinioD  on  this  matter  is  of  value,  ^e  writer  found 
that  the  two  national  types  most  in  demand  when  reliable 
labor,  skilled  in  gardening,  is  desired,  are  the  Germans 
and  the  Scotch.  They  bring  with  them  good  training,  and 
do  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  work  in  ooi  parks,  squares, 
and  decorative  gardens.  Owners  of  estates  are  eager  to 
get  laborers  of  Crerman  or  Scob^  origin  to  wcnrk  for 
them.* 

Even  in  the  more  creative  type,  landscape  gardening, 
the  Germans  have  supplied  able  men  in  the  United  States. 
The  execution  of  the  plans  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  *  de- 
signer of  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  seems  to  have  been 
putlargely  into  the  hands  of  Germans.  A.  Fieper,  a  Hanove- 
rian, was  assistant  to  the  cfaief  engineer  in  the  work  ;  A. 
Torges,  of  Brunswick,  as  principal  surveyor,  had  chai^ 
of  the  sonthem  division ;  the  Hanoverian  Wonnebeig  took 
cfaai^  of  the  nortiiem  division.  B.  Pilat,  an  Austrian, 
was  head  gardener,  with  the  WUrtemberger,  Fischer,  as  his 
assistant.  W.  Muller,  a  Hessian,  was  employed  as  head 
architect ;  Beringer,  a  Bavarian,  had  charge  of  the  drain- 
age and  irrigation.  H.  Krause,  a  Saxon,  and  Spangenberg, 
a  Hesmao,  were  the  head  draughtsmen.  In  a  number  of 
other  parks  of  the  United  States  Germans  have  done  ex- 
cellent work,  e.  g.,  Gottlieb  M.  Kern,  in  St  Louis ;  Seibold, 

>  Oivan  an  the  aotboritf  of  FrofoBsor  John  Craig,  profeHor  of  hottienl- 
tUMt  Cornell  Univenity. 

*  A  oonnniuion  was  formed  in  1856,  nndw  an  Mt  of  the  New  York 
Le^Utnre,  for  the  oonitmotion  of  a  large  eentnl  park  ip  New  Tork  Cit;,  • 
Mtd  Mr.  Olnuted  wu  appointed  nperinteDdeiit.  In  1867  premtume  were 
offered  bj  tbe  eomntisaion  for  the  beat  plans  for  the  gronnd ;  of  tbirtf-fonr 
plait*,  the  highest  priu  was  awarded  to  the  one  prepared  b;  F.  L.  Olmsted 
in  eonjaootion  with  Calvert  Vaoz.  Olouted  wu  a  native  AmericaD,  prob- 
ablj  of  Soandinavian  deaaent 
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of  Dresden,  in  Texas ;  NotmanD,  in  Philadelphia ;  Faol,  in 
Druid  Hill  Park,  Baltimore.* 

The  most  prominent  landscape  gardener  of  German 
oiigin  was  Adolph  Strauoh,  who  was  bom  in  1822,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Silesia.  He  had  been  well  trained  in 
schools  abroad  and  on  visits  to  the  best  gardens  of  Europe. 
Coming  to  the  United  States  as  a  sight-seer,  he  was  de- 
tained by  friends  in  Cincinnati,  and  there  constructed 
"  Mount  Storm,"  in  the  suburb  of  Clifton,  for  Mr.  Bowler, 
whom  he  bad  previously  met  in  London.  This  was  fol- 
lowed b;  garden  plans  for  a  large  number  of  villas  at 
Clifton.  His  great  work  was  soon  to  follow.  It  came  in 
connection  with  his  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Spring  Grove  Cemetery.  Influenced  by  the  reading  of 
Hnmbolt's  "  Cosmos,"  wherein  a  description  of  the  Chinese 
grave-gardens  at  Mukden,  the  residence  of  the  Mandschns, 
fascinated  him,  he  planned  to  adopt  the  central  idea.  He 
determined  to  make  of  the  cemetery  a  garden.  In  execu- 
tion of  this  plan,  all  iron  fences  and  offensive  monuments, 
however  costly,  were  removed,  and  plans  were  adopted 
which  would  bring  each  individual  cemetery  lot  into  har- 
mony with  the  whole.  Strauch's  severe  censorship,  which 
excluded  many  costly  monuments  lacking  in  taste,  created 
much  opposition,  but  with  the  support  of  his  friend  Robert 
Buchanan,  president  of  the  Cemetery  Company,  he  made 
a  stubborn  and  successful  fight.  Another  feature  of 
Strauch's  superintendentship  was  its  financial  success.  A 
low-lying  area,  for  instance,  which  was  formerly  rented 
^  out  at  a  small  price  for  grazing  dairy  cows,  he  turned 
into  a  most  beautiful  part  of  the  cemetery,  surpassing 

■  Fat  Uw  ftbov«  ttatiatici,  w«  Dor  deuttehe  Pionitr,  toI.  it,  p.  202  ;  Me 
«1m  vol.  z,  pp.  82-93.  Tbe  flnt  moannwiit  erected  in  Centnl  Park  wu 
a  bronM  boat  of  the  poet  S«hiUar,  in  1862.  The  espeniei  wei*  paid  hy  Qei- 
muu  in  New  York. 
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otheis  which  he  could  not  completely  force  into  the  new 
plans.  Strauch's  great  advance  in  cemetery  constniction 
was  hifi  grass-park  idea,  in  which  large  stretches  of  lawn, 
unimpaired  by  railings  and  palings  and  rude  marble  blocks, 
were  dotted  with  trees  and  groups  of  bnahes,  relieved  by 
some  few  tasteful  monuments.  The  new  cemetery  was  a 
park  as  well  as  a  burying-ground.  The  great  artistic  and 
financial  success  of  the  venture  inspired  other  cities  to 
imitate  the  model  furnished  by  the  Spring  Grrove  Ceme- 
tery. Indianapolis  (Crown  Hill  Cemetery),  Nashville,  Hart- 
foid,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  New  York 
(Woodlawn  Cemetery)  openly  or  seoreUy  followed  the 
example  given  by  Cincinnati.' 

Food  products 

The  Ctermans  have  always  been  good  eaters ;  the  na- 
tional disease  of  dyspepsia  was  never  feared  among  the 
agricultural  Germans.  They  ate  healthful  food  and  par- 
took of  it  in  good  quantity.  In  that  respect  also  they  fur^ 
niabed  an  object-lesson.  Even  to  this  day  the  toorist 
passing  through  rural  districts  will  rejoice  on  getting  into 
a  country  where  there  is  a  lai^e  German  population,  for  he 
will  find  good  and  abundant  food  at  very  moderate  prices. . 
It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find  that  the  German 
population  of  this  country  and  their  descendants  have 
been  very  influential  in  the  development  of  manu&ctores 
concerned  with  food  products. 

The  Pennsylvania-Germans  were  early  noted  for  their 
fruit-preserving.  Their  apple-butter  still  sustains  its  an- 
cient reputation,  and  in  the  early  days  its  preparation  was 
made  the  occasion  of  social  frolics.  Numerous  were  the 
varieties  of  fruit  preserves,  and  the  art  is  not  lost  but 
'  Der  detiUehe  Pionitr,  toL  z,  pp.  01  tt. 
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probably  improved  at  the  present  day.  Throughout  ihe 
UDited  States,  the  pickling  and  preserring  business  is 
krgely  in  the  hands  of  Germans.  In  Allegh«iy  City, 
'  Pennsylvania,  the  two  great  rival  pickling  firms,  the 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company  and  the  Lutz  &  Schramm  Company, 
are  both  German,  and  together  they  have  made  Allegheny 
a  centre  of  the  pickling  industry.'  The  advertisemraits 
of  the  "  57  varieties "  have  made  the  firm  of  Heinz  & 
Company  familiar  all  over  the  land.  The  foonder,  Henry 
J.  Heinz,  was  born  inPittsbnrg,of  German  parentage.  He 
began  a  small  business  of  paddog  food  products  at  Sharps- 
burg,  Fennaylvaoia,  and  removed  to  Pittsbutg  in  1872, 
where  the  business  was  conducted  under  the  name  of  Heinz, 
Noble  &  Co.  Subsequently  the  name  was  F.  &  J.  Heinz, 
and  in  1888,  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company.  Besides  the  main 
plant  at  Pittsburg,  the  company  has  eleven  branch  factories, 
including  one  in  Spain;  sLsty-seven  salting-stations ;  twenty- 
six  branch  houses,  incladmg  one  in  London ;  and  fancies 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Other  houses  of  note  as  pickling 
establishments  are  the  J.  0.  Sohimmel  Preserving  Com- 
pany of  Jersey  City,  and  the  Bosman  and  Lohman  Company 
of  Norfolk,  Virginia  (manufacturers  of  peanut  butter,  etc.). 

In  Maryland,  the  canning  state  of  the  Union,  the 
industry  is  in  the  hands  of  small  dealers  or  of  the  farmers, 
who  do  their  own  canning  in  harvest-time  on  their  own 
fields  and  sell  canned  products  to  brokers.  In  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  one  of  the  oldest  canning  firms  is  that  of 
William  Numsen,  the  founder  (rf  which  was  a  Pennsyl- 
vania-German. 

The  pioneer  manufacturer  of  oatmeal  was  Ferdin- 
and Schumacher,  bom  in  Hanover,  Germany,  in  1822. 

'  The  only  firm  to  rit^  tlioM  at  all  in  Ajuerioft  ia  the  Curtii  PresernDg 
Compuiy  of  Rooheater. 
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He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1850,  and  after  farm- 
ing a  year  near  Cleveland,  establiBhed  himseU  as  a  gro- 
cer at  Atron,  Ohio.  In  1856,  he  became  the  original 
manufaotiuer  of  oatmeal  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  popular  breakfast  foods  of  his  establishment  is 
"  Rolled  OatB."  He  oonsolidated  large  oatmeal  intereBts 
in  the  American  Cereal  Company,  of  which  he  was  pre- 
sident until  1899. 

Prominent  as  a  merchant  and  inventor  was  William 
Zkgler,  bom  in  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1843, 
and  of  German  descent.  In  1S68  he  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  bakers'  and  confectioners'  supplies.  Two  years  later 
he  organized  the  Royal  Chemical  Company,  which  he  de- 
veloped into  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  Chicago, 
1890.  Nearly  every  family  in  the  land  has  nsed  supplies 
manufactured  by  diis  firm.'  . 

Hecker's  self-raising  flour  is  another  familiar  asset  in 
the  American  household.  This  originated  with  the  Ger- 
maa  firm  of  the  Hecker  Brothers,  who  were  in  the  flour 
business  in  New  York  City  from  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  most  successful  of  the  family, 
John  Valentine  Hecker,  born  in  New  York  City  in  1848, 
entered  the  office  of  Hecker  Brothers  after  graduation 
in  Columbia  College  in  1869.  He  became  the  head  of 
the  firm  in  1874,  was  associated  with  his  uncle  in  the  mill- 
ing bosiaess  in  1884  and  1889,  and  subsequently  effected 
an  orgaoization  of  the  flour-millB  of  New  York,  called  the 

>  WiUiMn  Zie^r  has  operated  in  Brooklyn  in  BuborbiD  real  estate,  aod 
led  the  fight  against  tbe  pnrehase  bj  the  city  of  Brooklyn  of  .the  Long  Is- 
land  Water  Supply  Company,  aa.ying  ths  oity  91,600,000.  (Who'i  Who  in 
Ammea.)  Ziog^r  ii  bett  koown  periiapi  as  the  eapitaliat  who  fnmiabed  tbe 
mean*  for  the  eiploratton  of  tlia  Arotio  regioiu  by  way  of  Franz  JoBepb'i 
Land.  Throngh  ZiegWa  meana,  thongh  after  bis  death.  Lieutenant  Peuj 
WM  enabled  to  reach  a  point  nearer  the  North  Pole  than  any  man  had  np 
to  that  time  (1906)  been  able  to  go. 
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Heckei-Jonea>IeweU  Milling  Company,  of  which  he  hecame 
president. 

In  the  manafactnre  of  si^ar  in  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  name  is  that  of  Claus  Spreokels,  who  was  born 
in  Lamstedt,  HanoTer,  in  1828.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  arriving  at  Charleston  with 
three  dollars  in  his  pocket.  He  found  employment  in  a 
grocery  store  for  his  board,  but  when  his  employer,  eight- 
een months  later,  was  about  to  retire  from  business, 
yoQDg  Spreckels  bought  him  out  on  credit  and  paid  fais 
debt  within  one  year.  Scarcely  had  he  been  successful  in 
South  Carolina,  when  he  saw  an  opportunity  of  buying 
a  grocery  store  in  New  York  City,  and  made  a  greater 
success  of  that.  Golden  opportunities  lured  him  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1856,  whither  he  went  with  his  family  and 
four  thousand  dollars  which  he  had  saved.  His  first  in- 
vestment was  in  a  brewery,  which  yielded  him  good 
profits,  and  gave  him  a  chance  to  introduce  improved 
methods  in  the  brewing  of  beer.  His  next  venture  was  in 
sugar,  for  he  saw  great  opportunities  in  the  location  of 
San  Francisco,  which  was  on  the  line  of  imports  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  where  the  sugar-cane  prospered.  Seek- 
ing to  master  the  details  of  sugat^refining,  he  went  to 
New  York  and  became  a  workman  in  the  refineries  located 
there.  Upturning  to  California,  he  organized  the  Bay 
Sugar  Refinery  Company,  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  his  great  fortune.  The  company  prospered,  but  he  left 
it  to  go  to  Europe  with  bis  family,  there  to  make  an 
ezhaustiTe  study  of  sugar  manufacture.  He  worked  i^ain 
in  a  factory,  at  Magdeburg,  learning  particularly  the  art 
of  making  beet-sugar.  He  continued  this  method  of  close 
study  throughout  his  life,  and  became  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  sugar  business  in  America.  In  1867  he  had 
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Tetomed  to  California,  and  with  his  brother  operated  the 
California  Sugar  Befinery,  the  machinery  for  which  he 
had  had  built  in  New  York  under  his  personal  direction. 
He  invented  new  processes  which  reduced  the  time  of 
making  hard  sugar  from  three  weeks  to  twenty-four 
hours,  and  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  the  American 
market  the  cube  and  crushed  sugars  of  to-day. 

Not  only  did  he  excel  in  more  scientific  manufacturing 
principles,  but  he  overcame  his  rivals  by  aggressive  busi- 
ness methods.  At  onetime  he  surprised  his  competitors  by 
buying  up  all  the  sugar  afloat  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  thus  practically  shutting  the  doors  of  his  rivals  by 
cutting  off  their  raw  materials.  Extending  his  operations 
he  leased  twenty  thousand  acres  of  cane-land  from  the  King 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  a  plantation  subsequently  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  thousand  acres.  King  Kalakaua 
cleverly  saw  the  advantage  to  his  people  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sugai>«ane  industry,  became  the  friend  of 
Spreckels,  and  conferred  upon  him  knighthood  in  the 
Order  of  Kalakaua,  a  distinction  which  the  sugar-king 
valued.  The  admission  of  Hawaiian  sugar  free  of  duty 
gave  Spreckels  a  great  advanti^,  and  by  1888  he  was  tlw 
unquestioned  sugar-king  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  To  fix  him- 
self finally  in  the  control  of  the  West,  he  organized  the 
beet-sugar  industry,  and  from  the  erection  of  his  first  big 
factory  in  California  dates  the  beginning  of  the  snccessful 
manufacture  of  beet-sugar  on  a  large  scale  in  the  United 
States.  Having  defeated  all  rivals  in  the  West,  he  had  a 
greater  foe  to  contend  with  in  the  East,  die  powerful 
Sugar  Trust.  The  latter's  profits  were  so  great  in  the  East 
that  they  conld  afford  to  sell  sngar  at  a  loss  in  California 
in  order  to  dam^e  Spreckels.  Against  the  advice  of  his 
friendflf  he  thereupon  decided  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
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enemy's  oonntr;.  He  built  a  large  refinery  id  Philadelphia, 
valued  at  five  million  dollars,  and  then  fixed  the  prices  in 
the  Eastern  markets  of  the  Tnut.  The  Philadelphia  estab* 
lishment  became  such  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  for  the  Trust, 
that  the  latter  made  overtures  of  peace,  purchased  the 
Philadelphia  plant,  and  agreed  to  leave  the  California  re- 
finery in  uninterrupted  operation. 

Besides  his  activity  in  the  sugar  industry.  Clans  Spreck- 
els  was  the  promoter  of  many  large  enterprises  for  the 
public  welfare.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  oi^nizers  and 
supporters  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railroad,  built  in  re- 
sponse to  a  general  public  demand.  He  was  the  organizer 
of  the  Independent  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
and  the  Independent  Gas  Company,  which  gave  San  Fran- 
cisco a  model  system  of  lighting  within  the  means  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  In  conjunction  with  two  of  his 
sons,  he  established  the  well-known  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company,  the  pioneer  in  a  regular  service  to  Hawaii,  Aus- 
traUa,  and  New  Zealand.  His  eldest  son,  John  D.  Spreck- 
els,  has  for  years  had  a  deciding  influence  upon  Oriental 
trade,  and  Adolph,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank^ 
has  been  a  financial  supporter  of  the  graft  prosecutions 
in  San  Francisco,  in  addition  to  being  the  active  leader  in 
the  reform  movement.  Glaus  Spreckels  has  been  a  liberal 
subscriber  to  benevolent  enterprises,  the  crowning  gift 
being  the  mosie-stand  erected  by  him  in  the  Golden  Gate 
Park,  at  a  oost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  cultivate 
a  popular  demand  for  open-air  concerts  in  a  climate 
suited  to  out-of-door  life. 

The  sugar-kings  of  the  East,  established  long  before 
the  Spreckeb  in  tiie  West,  are  the  Havemeyers.  The 
ancestors  of  the  family  were  William  and  Frederick 
Christian  Havemeyer,  who   emigrated  from  Biickeburg 
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(BohaDmborg^Lippe),  GernuiDy.  They  bad  learned  tbe 
trade  of  Bogar-Tefiiuog  at  home,  and  very  soon  after  their 
arrival  established  tbemselTes  as  sugai>-refiiiers  ia  New 
York  City.  William  Havemeyer  oame  in  1799,  his  brother 
Frederick  Christian  in  1802.  Their  sons  continued  in  the 
bnmness  under  the  firm  name  of  W.  F.  &  F.  C.  Havemeyer 
(1S28).  A  grandson  of  the  first  Havemeyer  became  dia- 
tingoiabed  also  in  publio  life,  viz.,  William  F.  Havemeyer, 
vrho  waa  thrice  elected  mayor  of 'New  York.  Henry 
Osborne  Havemeyer  was,  until  his  death  in  1909,  presi- 
dent of  tbe  American  Sugar  Befining  Company  (capital, 
^75,000,000),  which  unitra  the  largest  sugar  interests  in 
the  United  States. 

The  German  firm  of  Piehl  is  at  the  bead  of  the  manu- 
fiuituie  of  starch  in  the  United  States.  The  name  Kohl* 
saat  in  Chicago  is  promineDt  in  the  wholesale  bakery 
bnsinesa.  Charles  F.  Gimtber,  bom  in  Wurtemberg  (1837), 
is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  confectionery  in 
this  country,  and  has  been  influential  also  in  the  politioa 
of  Chicago.  The  popular  Hersohey's  chocolate  ia  manu- 
factured by  Milton  S.  Perschfly.  of  Menronjtfl  anfjtnfiy. 

In  the  production  of  salt  for  table  purposes,  German 
experts  were  frequently  called  from  abroad  to  improve  the 
methods  of  tbe  salt  manufacture  of  Central  New  York.' 
Thus  Charles  A.  Goessman  (see  pp.  54r-55)  was  chemist  to 
the  Onondaga  Salt  Company  for  seven  years,  1862-1869. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  German  experts,  tbe  salt  of  Cen- 
tral New  York  could  not  be  used  for  the  table ;  refining 
processes  were  instituted  by  the  Germans,  as  a  result  of 
which  numerous  and  large  salt  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  flourishing  in  Central  New  York. 

>  Thb  statement  m  nade  oa  On  fMtiinoiiy  of  Andrew  D.  White,  a  em- 
tompmaij  of  tbe  erevt  «ad  raatdMit  of  thoM  put*. 
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The  pioneer  salt  manuf  acturerB  of  West  Virginia  were 
the  Ruffner  brothers,  who  were  enjoined  by  their  German 
father,  Joseph  RoffDer,  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  building 
extensive  saltworks.  The  latter  had  bought  nine  hundred 
acres  from  a  point  on  the  Elk  River  to  the  Kaoawha,  em- 
bracing the  present  site  of  Charleston.  After  a  long  stm^ 
gle,  David  and  Tobias  Ruffner  bored  the  first  salt-well,  in 
1808,  and  erected  a  large  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of 
salt  in  the  Kanawha' re^on.  David  Ruffner  was  also  the 
pioneer  in  the  use  of  coal  for  fuel,  as  he  had  been  in  bor- 
ing the  well.' 

When  considering  German  activity  in  the  production 
of  food  products  in  the  United  States,  the  smaU  producer 
^ould  not  be  foi^tten.  The  Grermans  have  famished 
tbo^bufa^gg  andjakers  io  almost  every  large  city  of  the 
United  States,  an^that  not  alone  within  the  German 
Belt.  We  need  not  single  out  large  cities,  for  the  same 
phenomenon  can  be  observed  in  innumerable  smaller 
towns.  Germans  have  been  uniformly  successful  as  small 
traders,  whether  butchers,  bakers,  grocers,'  or  ^ucltiaj^n- 
ers.  In  some  places  where  the  German  element  is  lai^, 
such  as  Milwaukee  or  New  York,  the  art  of  sausage- 
making  has  advanced  to  a  deg^ree  comparable  to  that  of 
Germany,  both  as  to  variety  and  quality.  The  demand 
for  the  product  arises  not  only  from  the  Grerman,  bat 

'  The  furinMiiig  ttoijot  tha  Rnffnen,  m  told  originally  by  J.  P.  Hala, 
aathoF  of  Tnnt'Alleffkeitj/  Pioneen,  is  embodied  In  tho  artiale  bj  £.  W. 
Parket  on  nit  manafaotore  in  the  United  StaMi,  Tadfih  Cenrui  of  tk« 
UniUd  Statu,  1900,  ToL  iz,  Mani^aeturet,  part  iii,  pp.  639-540.  The  Ruffoen 
were  Yirgiuia-Gennana,  a  nniiMrouB  and  distiognished  familj.  Boffner*! 
CaTe,Virginia,waeiiamedafteroneof  them,  BeTerend Dr. Henry  RaSDoria 
called  the  father  of  Preabyterianlan)  in  the  Kanawha  VaJley  by  J.  P.  Hale. 

'  At  retail  and  wholeule  grooeTS  the  Germane  have  been  very  laeeeutol. 
Many  of  the  eaptaini  of  induitry,  iueh  ai  Marttn  Baom,  Clam  SpreekeU, 
Ferdinand  Sahamacher,  atarted  tbeir  oareer  aa  noeeufol  grooera. 
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also  from  the  native  popnlatdoD.  The  sauBage-stallB  at  the 
open  markets  of  large  citiea  are  as  crowded  as  batgain- 
coonters.  Bat  not  alooe  those  much-abused  6iihea,franh- 
furters  and  sauerkraut,  have  made  l^eir  way  into  the 
menus  of  American  homes  and  hotels,  since  also  the  rarer, 
spicy  articles  of  the  "  Delikatessenhuidltingen"  have  foand 
ready  entrance. 

The  Germans  are  very  prominent  as  stock-owners  in 
tiie  West.  The  king  of  cattle-men  in  the  United  States 
is  Henry  Miller,  born  in  Wurtembeig  (1828) ;  his  partner, 
Cli^les  Lux  (deceased),  was  bom  in  Baden.  They  arrived 
111  California  in  the  early  fifties,  both  hard-working  and 
ambitioua  yoang  men.  They  bou^t  cattle  for  slaughter, 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  controlled  the  fresh- 
meat  sapply  of  Son  Fraacisco.  They  purchased  ranches 
and  lands  with  a  particnlar  purpose,  so  that  they  might 
drive  their  cattle  or  sheep  from  neighboring  states  to  the 
central  distribation  point,  keeping  them  on  their  own 
land,  or  at  least  harboring  them  at  their  own  ranch  sta- 
tions overnight  or  for  convenient  periods.  They  could 
thus  keep  np  a  perpetual  supply  for  the  market.  Many 
of  the  old  Spanish  grants,  comprising  thousands  of  acres, 
gradually  fell  into  their  hands,  until  they  became  the 
largest  land-owners  in  California,  with  possessions  equal 
in  extent  to  a  small  principality,  comprising  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  in  California,  besides  other  lands  in 
Or^on  and  Nevada.  At  one  time  they  owned  eighty 
thousand  head  of  cattle  and  one  hundred  thousand  sheep. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lux,  in  1887,  Mr.  Miller  became 
the  head  of  the  syndicate  formed,  and  continues  to  man- 
age these  vast  interests,  nndaanted  by  advancing  ^e. 
The  stories  told  of  immense  purchases  of  cattle,  of  clever^ 
ness  in  his  dealings,  and  sudden  justice  falling  upon 
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n^Hgeot  overseers,  of  unyielcUng  determination  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  aim,  famish  interestiDg  reading,^  and  invest 
the  life  of  Miller  with  a  halo  of  romance.  Other  stockmen 
of  German  name  are  James  G.  Dahlman,  bom  in  Texas, 
resident  in  Omaha,  Nebnt^,  and  S.  A.  Knapp,  bom  in 
New  York,  first  president  of  the  Iowa  Stock  Breeders' 
Association. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  the  brewing  industry  is 
in  the  hands  of  Germans.  We  rarely  reflect,  however,  uptm 
the  economic  importance  of  these  industries,  for  they 
have  developed  to  gigantic  proportions,  far  beyond  what 
exists  in  Europe.  The  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Louis,  employs  six  thousand  men  and  pro- 
duces 1,800,000  barrels  of  heer  annually.  The  breweries 
of  Milwaukee,  of  which  the  laigest  are  those  of  Pabst, 
Schlitz,  and  Bl&tz,  produce  over  three  and  one  half  mil- 
Uon  barrels  annoally  at  a  value  of  (25,000,000.*  The 
breweries  of  Rochester,  Chicago,  New  York,  Bufftdo,  and 
many  other  cities  are  likewise  a  sooroe  of  wealth  to  the 
localities  where  they  ar»  established.  The  quality  of  tlie 
beer  produced  by  the  best  breweries  of  the  country  is 
improving,  and  may  some  day  equal  the  best  produced  in 
the  Fatherland.  In  fact,  some  connoisseurs  declare  that 
there  is  but  one  German  beer,  the  Bavarian  (others  will 
name  the  Bohemian,  called  Pilsener),  that  surpasses  the 
best  produced  in  America. 

Observing  the  activity  of  Germans  in  the  manufacture 
of  food  products,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  them  promin- 
ent as  hotel-keepers.  The  traveler  notices  how  frequently 

<  Ct.  The  WorltTi  Work,  1906,  pp.  10680  fl.  Lnx  left  no  dAsoendjuita. 
Miller's  onl;  ^rmndMii,  Heniy  Millw  Nick«l,  *  yous^r  uMa  of  tweotj-two 
jeaxt,  waa  frozen  to  de»tb  Id  Fekrnuy,  1909,  loiiiig  fail  trul  while  ridiiig  «u 
hoTMbusk  over  one  of  their  lar^  rknobes  in  Southern  Or«g;on. 

■  Cf.  Bkedeker,  Tht  Untitd  SUOm,  1909. 
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Gemtani  keep  hotels  in  the  noD-Greitnan  countries  of 
Europe.  Their  tendency  to  drift  into  the  hotel  buaineBB 
is  notioeable  in  tibe  United  Stbtea  from  Hobofcen  to  San 
Ftaooiaco.  It  is  historical,  and  many  instances  might  be 
cited,  such  as  that  of  General  Weedon,  distinguished  in 
the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  and  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  vho  kept  an  hotel  before  the  BeTolu- 
tionaxy  War,  in  which  he  assiduously  sowed  the  seeds 
of  sedition.'  At  the  present  day,  the  king  of  hotel-keepers 
in  the  United  States  is  George  C.  Boldt,  bom  in  Germany. 
He  is  president  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  Company 
o£  New  York,  and  the  proprietor  also  of  the  finest  host* 
dry  of  Philadelphia,  the  Bellevne-Stafford.  It  is  generally 
conceded  by  critical  travelers  that  Mr.  Boldt's  Waldorf- 
Astoria  excels  all  others  of  the  magnificent  hostelries  of 
New  York  in  one  paxticnlar.  It  is  home-like,  a  quality  no 
doubt  impressed  upon  it  by  the  genius  of  the  founder. 
Mr.  Boldt  has  recently  instituted  a  feature  unique  in  the 
history  of  hotels,  viz.,  a  training-school  for  his  employees, 
wherein  they  may,  during  hours  when  they  are  not  on 
duty,  receive  instouction  in  the  various  arts  that  pertain 
to  the  needs  and  comforts  of  guests,  such  as  reception 
on  entering  the  hotel,  attendance  in  the  room,  waiting 
at  the  table,  hair-dressing,  manicuring,  and  the  like.  An 
ambitious  employee  may  thereby  advance  the  more  rapidly 
and  prove  the  more  useful  to  employer  and  guests  alike. 
Some  of  the  oldest  and  best  reputed  hotels  of  the  coun- 
try were  founded  by  Germans,  as  the  Beuaert,  in  Balti- 
more ;  the  Weleker,  in  Washington ;  the  Pfister,  in  Mil- 
waukee ;  tiie  Heuhlein  of  Hartford  (Connecticut) ;  the  Sinton 
(managing  director  Edward  N.  Roth)  of  Cincinnati ;  the 

>  Aoooiding  to  the  toitimoDy  of  Smyth  (JSmj/th^i  Tour,  voL  il,  p.  274).  Cf . 
Volnme  t.  Chapter  u,  p.  2K. 
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Palatine  (H.  N.  Bain  &  Co.)  of  Newburgh,  New  York  ; 
the  Holleobeck  and  the  LankerBhim  of  Lob  Angeles  ; 
the  OrndorfE  of  El  PasCj  Texas,  and  nnmerous  others.' 
*  The  most  famooB  hotel  in  the  Soath,  the  Ponce  de  Leon,* 
in  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  built  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000,  is 
Q-wned  by  Henry  M.  Flagler,  of  Dutch  descent.  The  latter 
also  owns  the  Alcazar,  St.  Augustine. 

Sammarizing  briefly  the  contents  of  the  present  chapter, 
it  was  found  that  certain  qualifications  of  the  Grerman 
farmer  gave  him  for  two  centuries  the  well-earned  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  successful  farmer  in  the  United 
States.  His  choice  of  land  and  his  adaptability  to  new 
conditions  received  comment.  In  producing  specialties  in 
American  horticulture,  the  G^erman  contributed  his  share. 
Forestry,  viticultare,  imd  gardening  are  German  occupa- 
tions. Germans  are  prominent  in  the  preserving  and  pick- 
ling industry,  in  the  manufacture  of  cereals,  of  sugar  and 
salt,  in  the  brewing  industry,  as  hotel-keepers,  and  as 
small  producers,  such  as  butchers  and  bakers,  grocers  and 
truck'^armers.  The  examples  chosen  were  merely  illustrat- 
ive, and  did  not  pretend  to  exhaust  each  particular  subject. 

>  SoDM  poaawa  the  oOfj  qnAlitj  of  a  Germui  hotel,  •uoh  u  the  E»lteii- 
baeb  at  Niagaf*  EUb,  Mid  the  Renblain  of  Hartford,  Conneotiout. 

'  It  M  an  interuting  faot  that  the  eleetiioal  eqaipment  of  the  Ponoe  de 
Leon  «••  inibdled  bj  a  German,  W.  J.  Hammer.  See  next  ehapter. 
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CHAPTER  m 

i 

GKBUAN  INFLUENCB  ON  THB  HATBBIAL  DBTELOPHENT  OF 
THE  niriTED  STATES 

II.   IN  TECHNICAL  BKANOHES  ;  IN  OTHEB  HANUPACTUBBS 

TmIuucbI  BchoolB  of  Gannanj  tbe  cadbs  of  the  pFominence  of  Germans  ia  all 
taehnioal  branohst  in  the  Uuited  StaUs  —  Bridge-build  inff :  BSblin^ 
Sohneider,  and  otben  —  Civil  and  eleotricail  engineer!  :  Fink,  HAnpt, 
StMOineti,  Bammer,  uid  muiy  others  —  Mining  eugiiie«rf  :  Sntro, 
Ellen,  eto.  —  ChemioaJ  indiutriei,  obemical  and  phaimaoeiiUoal  pra- 
parations,  patent  medioinea,  importers  —  Manufacturera  of  scieutifia 
apparatus ;  inventora  of  machines,  agrienltniKl,  ete.  —  Manufacture  of 
glass,  iron,  and  steel  i  Amelung,  Stiegel,  Fritz,  AnHbUtz,  Friok,  Schwab 
— Hjgienic  clothing;  felt;  leather;  oatonet-  and  wagon-makers  — 
ITangatioD  and  shipping  —  Industries  canDsmed  with  the  arts  ;  litfao- 
graphj  :  Frang,  Bien,  Hoen  —  Manufacture  of  musical  instruments  ; 
violins  and  goiters:  Martin,  Gemiinder ;  pianos:  Steinwaj,  Knabe, 
Waber,  etc.  —  Varioas  other  manufaotares  —  Captains  of  industiy. 

Another  group  of  industrial  activities,  in  which  the 
Germans  in  the  United  States  have  heen  participants  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  are  those  in  which  technical  know- 
ledge and  training  are  required.  Sach  are  bridge-bnilding, 
practical  applications  of  electricitj,  all  engineering  work, 
the  chemical  industries,  the  manufacture  of  musical  and 
scientific  instruments,  in  some  of  which  the  Germans  have 
reigned  supreme.  In  the  construction  work  of  our  country, 
involving  problems  of  magnitude  never  before  presented 
to  tbe  engineering  profession,  the  German  element  may  be 
said  to  have  held  a  monopoly.  The  cause  is  not  difficult  to 
see.  The  technical  schools  of  Germany  were  very  efficient 
and  sent  out  well-trained  men  long  before  any  similar 
schools  existed  in  the   United  States.    Being  the  most 
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capable,  the  graduates  of  the  Germaa  schools  of  techno- 
logy received  the  most  respoosible  positions,  won  in  the 
competitioDB  for  the  best  engineering  work  offered  in 
the  United  States,  and  their  monopoly  continued  for  the 
greater  paai;  of  the  nineteenth  oenturj,  until  our  schools 
became  efficient. 

The  greatest  advances  made  in  the  history  of  bridge- 
building  in  the  United  States  were  produced  by  two  Ger- 
mans, John  A.  Bobliog,  the  inventor  of  the  modem 
suspension  bridge,  and  oy  Charles  C.  Schneider,  constructor 
of  the  successful  cantilever  bridge.  John  A.  Robling  was 
born  in  Miihlbausen,  Prussia,  in  1806,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Royal  Polytechnicum  of  Berlin.  In  America  he 
b^an  first  as  a  manufacturer  of  wire  cables,  locating  at 
Saxonburg,  Pennsylvania,  near  Pittsburg.  His  idea  was 
to  have  them  used  in  the  canal  service,  but  he  was  thwarted 
by  the  oppositioD  of  the  canal  hands,  who  feared  the  in- 
novation. Bobling  then  planned  to  use  his  wire  cables  for 
bridges,  and  in  1844  he  succeeded  in  giving  them  a  trial 
in  his  bridge  over  the  Allegheny  Kver.  He  then  built  the 
Monongabela  suspension  bridge  at  Pittsburg,  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  in  length.  His  next  great  work  was  the  Niagara 
Biver  suspension  bridge,  1851-1855,  one  of  the  engineer- 
ing feats  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  has  been  the  only 
railroad  suspension  bridge  in  the  world  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  the  one  in  Vienna  being  used  for  only  a 
short  period.  The  bridge  lasted  forty-two  years,  and  was 
taken  down  in  1897,  not  because  it  was  inefficient,  but 
because  the  heavier  railroad  trains  required  a  bridge  of 
different  construction.  When  the  bridge  was  taken  apart, 
the  wire  cables  manufactured  by  BobHng  were  found  to 
be  as  elastic  as  they  had  been  when  originally  put  into 
their  places.  The  strain  of  forty-two  years  had  not  hurt 
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them.  Id  1862  Bobling  bad  the  satiafactioD  of  rebuilding 
the  bridge  at  Wheeling,  West  Vi^^ia,  vhich  his  sharp 
competitor,  Charles  Ellet,  had  pat  ap,  but  which  had 
been  blown  down  by  a  storm  in  1849.  Robling's  success 
with  this  bridge  left  him  undisputed  master  of  the  field. 
His  suspension  bridge  over  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  long 
delayed  by  the  Civil  War,  was  completed  in  1867,  and 
after  that  followed  the  masterpiece  of  all,  the  East  River 
bridge  uniting  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  popularly  known 
as  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  a  marvel  of  strength  and  beauty,  ' 
which  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  has  performed  harder 
daily  service  than  any  other  bridge  in  the  world.  The 
architect  was  not  destined  to  see  it  completed ;  bat  his 
son,  Washington  Augustus  Robling,  who  had  already 
assisted  bis  father  with  the  Cincinnati  bridge,  undertook 
the  work  of  construction,  and  directed  it  to  completion. 
The  factory  of  the  Roblings,  the  Jdin  A.  Roebling  &  Sons 
Company,  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  wire  and  wire 
rope,  located  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  is  unequaled  in  its 
particular  branch,  and  has  furnished  all  the  cables  for  the 
new  larger  suspension  bridge  over  the  East  ^ver,  at 
Williamsburg,  pto   S.f.^'^nSttre  ftti^0*. 

Charles  Conrad  Schneider,  bom  in  Apolda,  Saxony,  in 
1843,  was  not  the  first  man  to  build  a  cantilever  bridge 
in  the  United  States.  The  credit  of  that  belongs  to  C. 
Shaler  Smith,  who  built  one  over  the  Kentucky  River  on 
the  Cincinnati  &  Ohio  Railroad,  which  was  completed  in 
1877.  But  Schneider's  cantilever  bridge  at  Nii^ara  Falls 
was  the  successEul  structure  which  made  that  style  of 
bridge-building  popular.  His  Ni^ara  River  cantilever 
bridge  was  completed  in  1883,  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  time,  and  its  advantages  were  at  once  evident.  He 
also  constructed  the  Fraser  River  (cantilever)  bridge,  od 
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the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  1882,  and  in  1886  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  for  hia  design  of  Washington  Bridge 
acioas  the  Harlem  Biver.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  in  charge  of  engineering, 
1900-1903. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  American  Bridge  Company 
since  May,  1901,  is  Paul  L.  Wolfel,  born  in  Dresden, 
Germany,  in  1862.  He  came  to  America  in  1888,  and 
started  in  the  Fencoyd  Iron  Works  as  assistant  engineer. 

Both  as  civil  engineer  and  organizer  of  railway  traffic 
no  man  has  rendered  more  conspicuous  service  than  Albert 
Fmk,  born  at  Lauterbach,  Germany,  in  1827.  He  was 
trained  at  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Darmstadt,  and  emi- 
grated in  1849.  In  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Bailroad  he  became  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  construction 
of  iron  bridges  and  viaducts,  and  led  the  way  to  the  pre~ 
sent  high  standard.  One  of  the  largest  bridges  in  the 
country,  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  completed  in  1872,  bears  witness  to  bis  skill. 
In  1857  he  was  employed  as  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  advancing  quickly  to 
the  position  of  chief  engineer,  then  to  superintendent,  gen- 
eral manlier,  and  vice-president,  keeping  the  latter  office 
nntil  1875.  During  the  Civil  War  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville was  the  only  railroad  in  the  West  able  to  carry  the 
Federalarmiesand  supplies  to  the  South.  A  boneof  bitter 
contention,  it  became  a  victim  of  fierce  raids,  and  Mr. 
Fink's  resources  were  heavily  taxed  to  maintain  the  line 
of  communication  intact.  After  the  war,  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  he 
made  a  minute  investigation  into  the  cost  of  railway  trans- 
portation, and  his  report  was  regarded  as  masterly  and 
^haustive.  Realisag  the  importance  of  reform  in  freight 
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and  passenger  service,  he  became  the  moving  force  in  the 
oi^nization  in  1875  of  the  Southern  Railway  &  Steam- 
ship Association,  the  object  of  which  was  to  establish  ani- 
form  independent  tariffs  over  the  whole  system  of  Southern 
transportation  lines.  A  permanent  bureau  was  established 
at  Atlanta,  Geoigia,  which  united  twenty-five  transporta- 
tion lines  under  an  executive  officer,  who  was  authorized 
to  see  that  the  ^^reements  were  properly  carried  out, 
and  to  arbitrate  difficulties.  For  the  first  six  months  Mr. 
Fink  occupied  this  position  himself,  in  order  to  put  a 
system  into  successful  operation  which  resulted  in  unreal- 
ized advantf^es  for  the  railroads  and  public  alike.  Albert 
Fink  next  followed  a  call  of  the  great  trunk-lines,  which 
had  engaged  in  a  destructive  rate-war  during  1875  and 
1876  and  began  to  realize  the  necessity  of  a  similar  in- 
stitution in  the  North.  The  Trunk-line  Commission  was 
accordingly  organized,  the  original  members  of  which  were 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  aud  tiie 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  but  which  soon  embraced  nearly  all 
the  raiboads  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio, 
including  the  Canadian  railways.  The  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  again  to  agree  upon  tariffs  and  avoid  railroad 
wan  through  arbitration.  Cooperation  was  the  principle 
that  Albert  Fink  stood  for,  and  not  railroad  wrecking. 
He  also  invented  the  system  of  through  freight  and  pass- 
enger service.  By  cooperating  in  keeping  account  of  roll- 
ing-stock, and  shipping  cars  back,  railroads  for  the  first 
time  began  to  bill  freight  through  to  distant  points  with- 
out the  necessity  of  reloading.  The  frequent  changes  of 
cars  in  passenger  service  were  likewise  minimized.  Albert 
Fink  was  honored  with  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1878.' 

>  Tkt  National  Cj/elopatHa  qf  American  Biography,  vol.  U,  p.  489.  PtMi- 
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The  first  siq>enntendei]t  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Snrvej  was  Ferdinand  Kadolph  Hassler,  of  German  par- 
entage, bom  at  Aarau,  Switzerland,  in  1770.  He  took 
part  in  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  his  native  conntrj,  and 
coming  to  l^e  United  States,  he  was  ^pointed  acting 
professor  of  mathematicB  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  in  1807,  through  the  inflnence 
of  his  friend  and  fellow  conntrjman,  Albert  Gallatin, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  JefFerson.  Shortly  after, 
Congress  passed  an  act  for  the  sarvey  of  the  coasts,  and 
plans  were  invited  fnan  scientists.  Professor  Hassler's 
were  accepted,  and  he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  procure  an 
equipment  of  instruments  and  men.  In  1817  he  began 
his  operations  with  a  survey  of  the  harbor  of  New  York 
City,  but  the  work  was  discontinued  the  following  year, 
Congress  failing  to  provide  funds,  owing  to  the  heavy 
war  debt.  For  the  next  two  years  or  more  Hassler  tried 
himself  at  farming,  buying  land  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York,  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario.  He  built 
a  large  honse,  planning  to  found  an  agricultural  collie, 
but  bis  means  were  insufficient.^  The  work  of  the  survey 
was  resumed  in  1832,  after  which  Hassler  was  the  active 
head  until  his  death  in  1843.  He  left  the  survey  weU 
advanced  along  the  coast  between  Narragansett  and 
Chesapeake  bays.  In  1830  he  had  been  appointed  by  the 
government  to  standardize  weights  and  measures,  and  for 
his  successful  efforts  received  grateful  acknowledgment 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  pioneer  work  of  Hassler,  botli 
in  the  surveys  and  in  the  standardizing  of  weights  and 
measures,  was  continued  by  another  eminent  scientist  of 
German  blood. 

cationt  of  American  Soeittg  of  Civil  Enffirt»trt ;  ftUo,  Der  deutKh*  Pionier,  nL 
xi,  pp.  431  fl. 
>  Kttnwr,  Dot  deuttdte  EUtnenl,  181S-184S,  p.  414. 
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JulinB  ESraBmoB  Hilgard,  of  a  diBfaDgaished  family,*  was 
bom  at  Zweibriicken  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1825,  and  settled 
vith,  his  father  at  BelleTille,  Illinois,  ia  1835.  Studying 
civil  engineeriDg  at  Philadelphia,  J.  E.  Hilgard  attracted 
the  attention  of  Alexander  B.  Bache,  irho  was  then  re- 
oi^anizing  die  United  States  Coast  Survey.  After  being 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  party  to  mdke  trigonomet- 
ric, aationomic,  and  magnetic  observations,  Hilgard  soon 
rose  to  be  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Coast  Survey  with 
headquarters  at  Washington.  During  the  war  he  fulfilled 
wiUi  great  ability  the  task  of  supplying  information  oo 
top(^raphy,geography,geology,audtidalcurrents.  When 
Professor  Bache  retired,  iu  1864,  the  whole  work  of  the 
coast  survey  was  in  Mr.  Hilgard's  hands  for  three  years. 
After  that  he  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  attention  to 
the  Bnreau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  metric  system.  He  made  the  first  reliable 
determination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
Washington,  Glreenwich,  and  Paris,  and  in  1872  was  the 
official  repreaeutative  of  the  United  States  at  the  inter- 
national convention  at  Paris  for  forming  an  international 

'  Hm  IttHurr,  Th«odor  Enumiu  Hflgsid,  at  honw  a  promiiMiit  jnriat,  and 
■  jgilg«  (1881-1S35)  of  the  BaTuian  Court  of  Appeal*,  wu  at  BeUenlla  a 
anooeaafnl  "  L^tin  former,"  vitioulturiit,  and  man  of  lettan.  He  paid  itill 
more  attention  to  the  rearing  of  hU  aona,  eaeh  of  wlwm  became  distiognialied 
in  hi*  pMtianlar  proteaaioii.  In  1861  be  ws*  inrited  hj  tlie  Bavarian  govern- 
DMnt  to  take  part  in  reaastiDg  the  law  of  mortgagea.  He  died  in  Heidelberg, 
Germanj,  in  1873.  The  eareec  of  the  jonngett  iod,  E.  W.  Hilgard,  profeMor 
of  agrienltnre  and  founder  of  the  Experiment  Station,  Univerait;  of  Call- 
foniia,  haa  been  ontlined  in  the  previona  chapter  (a).  Theodore  Charlea 
Hilgaxd,  the  aeetrnd  ion,  after  atndjing  medidne  at  the  ttnivenitiea  td 
Hatdolbeig,  Zoiioh,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  aettled  down  aa  a  phf  lietan  in  Sti 
Looia,  inbaeqaentlj  removing  to  New  York.  He  wa*  an  inveatigator  of 
gnat  not«;  bla  paper*  are  pnbli*h«d  in  the  proMediugs  of  the  Amerioan 
AMoeiatian  for  the  Advaneenant  of  Seienee.  One  of  Ui  earlieat  treatiaei 
waa  hit  fnndannnttal  workt  Sxpenmtnt^  Obttroationi  mi  TatU  md  SmtU 
(ISM). 
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bureau  of  veiglitsand  measures.  In  1881  Hilgard  became 
tbe  superinteDdeDt  of  the  United  States  Coast  Surrey,  a 
position  which  he  resigned  in  1885.  One  of  the  original 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  was 
for  seven  years  its  seoretary.  In  1874  he  was  honored 
with  the  presidency  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  His  publications  and  his  active 
service  have  been  epoch-makiDg  in  the  departments  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  and  Weights  and  Measures. 

Men  of  Grerman  descent  bom  in  the  United  States  soon 
^ured  prominently.  A.  P.  Boiler  (born  in  Philadelphia) 
built  a  large  number  of  bridges,  among  others  the  Central 
Avenue  Bridge,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  viaduct '  over 
the  Harlem  River  (125th  Street,  New  York),  the  Fom- 
Track  Duluth-Superior  Bridge,  and  the  Thames  River 
Bridge  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  noted  for  its  great 
double-track  draw-^an,  five  hundred  and  three  feet  long. 
Another  bridge-builder  is  R.  Khaen  (born  at  Si^inaw, 
Michigan),  chief  engineer  (Pittsburg  district)  of  the 
American  Bridge  Company  since  1901. 

An  important  name  in  railway  engineering  is  that  of 
Herman  Haupt,  bora  iu  Philadelphia,  in  1817,  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  West  Point.  He  was  general  superintendent,  chief 
engineer,  and  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  en- 
gineer of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  1847-1861 ;  brigadier^n- 
eral  and  chief  of  bureau.  United  States  Military  Railways, 
in  the  Civil  War ;  general  manager  of  the  Piedmont  Aip 

'  "Thb  i«  newly  forty-fl»«  bniidred  feet  in  len^b,  oost  npirard  ol  two 
million  dolUra,  mnd  ia  not  only  noted  for  ita  arahiteotaral  ohanwtei  bnt,  cod- 
■tmctiTely,  ae  one  of  the  moat  diEBonlt  worka  in  engineering,  both  in  tbe 
foundation  ditBoulties  oTereome  and  in  its  onpreoedented  diBw-opan,  weigfa- 
iag  twenty-four  bnodred  tona,  the  latgeit  moving  maas  in  tbe  world;  being 
doable  the  weight  of  the  New  London  draw  preTionaly  mentioned."  Tlu 
Natiorud  Cyclopadia  of  American  Biography,  toL  ix,  pp.  43-41. 
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Line,  1875;  later  he  vas  engineer  of  the  Tide  Water  Pipe- 
line Company,  and  general  manager  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Bailroad.  Frank  J.  Hecker  (bom  in  Michigan,  in 
1846)  was  chief  of  the  division  of  transportation  o£  the 
armj  daring  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  a  member 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  1904.  Noted  German 
names  among  railway  engineers  and  officials  are  Kniskem 
(since  1901  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad) ;  Henry  Fink  (bom  in  Germany), 
president  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway ;  R. 
Blickensderfer  (general  manager  of  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  Railroad,  etc.) ;  J.  Kruttschnitt  (general  man- 
ager of  the  Southern  Pacific,  etc.);  G.  J.  Lydecker,  mihtaiy 
engineer,  brevetted  captain  for  gallant  and  meritorioos 
service  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  engaged  as 
enginoeT  in  river  and  harbor  work  at  Galveston,  New 
Orleans,  Chicago,  etc. 

The  list  of  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  abounds  in  German  names,  and  the  biograph- 
ical sketches  contained  in  the  pubUcations  of  that  eminent 
society  show  most  prominent  as  a  class  the  engineers  bom 
in  Germany,  or  of  German  descent.  A  few  more  examples 
will  illnstrata  this  point :  Lewis  Muhlenberg  Haupt  (son 
of  Herman  Haupt),  professor  of  civil  engineering,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1872-1892,  member  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  since  1899,  chief  engineer  on  the 
survey  for  a  ship  canal  across  New  Jersey,  etc. ;  G.  Y. 
Wisner,  member  of  the  United  States  Deep  Water  Ways 
Commission,  1897-1900  ;  E.  Wegmann,  engaged  in  ndl- 
way  constructaon,  1871-1884,  and  on  the  new  waterworks 
for  New  York  since  1884 ;  E.  A.  Hermann,  since  1899 
member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  and  Sewer 
Commissioner,  St.  Louis;  J.  K.  Freitag,  New  England 
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representative  of  the  Hecla  Iron  Worka ;  John  Bogart, 
eogineer,  hydraulic  and  electric  developmeDt  of  power  at 
Niagaxa  Fidls,  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie,  St.  Lawreoce  Biver,  etc.; 
W.  P.  Greiitard,  sanitary  engineer  on  staff  of  state  archi- 
tect of  New  York,  1892-1899 ;  Henry  Wehmm,  builder 
of  the  immense  lackawanna  Steel  Works,  at  Buffi&lo 
W.  G.  Berg,  chief  engineer,  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
M.  Bein,  an  authority  on  matters  of  irrigation  in  the  West: 
0.  H.  Ernst,  Spanish  War  veteran,  distinguished  ior 
work  at  Galveston,  and  reappointed  member  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Comnusmon,  1905;  D.  M.  Stauffer,  railway 
engineer  and  editor  of  the  ''Engineering  News,"  New 
York,  since  1883.  Spencer  Miller  has  made  inventions 
facilitating  the  coaling  of  vessels  at  aea.^  Count  Ferdinand 
Zeppelin  made  his  first  experiments  with  the  dirigiUe 
war  balloon  in  this  country,  while  serving  in  an  engin- 
eering corps  during  the  Civil  War.  Theodore  P.  ^onts, 
late  chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  is  of 
Dutch  descent. 

The  most  prominent  of  all  the  numerous  Germui  deo* 
trical  engineers  is  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  bom  in  Breslan, 
Germany,  1865.  Steinmetz  left  Germany  because  o£  dif- 
ficulbes  resulting  from  his  socialistic  writings.  Ccooing  to 
America,  he  had  to  meet  the  whip  of  ill  fortune  before 
his  real  worth  and  the  bent  of  bis  genius  were  discovered. 
Since  then,  his  laboratory  at  Schenectady,  in  ike  works 
oi  the  General  Electric  Company,  has  become  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  searching  investigations  and  brilliant 
discoveries  made  within  recent  times.  As  an  investigator 
and  inventor,  Steinmetz  is  the  peer  of  Edison.  His  official 

>  Cf.  The  Miller  CiOUioagfor  Coaimg  VttteU  at  Saa,  Engmtering  Nevt, 
1900;  The  Problem  of  Coaimg  VeMtd*  at  Sea,  Engmtering  Magatint,  Feb- 
rnu}-,  1900. 
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pontion  IB  that  of  oonaultiiig  engineer  of  the  General 
Eleotiic  Company. 

The  representatiye  of  the  Edison  Company  in  England 
and  Gmmmj,  and  suhflequeirtly  chief  inspector  of  the 
centnd  station  for  tiie  Edieon  Company,  has  been  W.  J. 
Hammer.'  It  was  he  who  inetalled  the  8000-Ught  plant  of 
the  Fence  de  Leon  Hotel,  St.  Aogfustine,  Florida,  at  that 
time  the  lai^est  plant  in  the  Vorld  for  incandescent  light- 
ing. Other  prominent  names  in  eleotrioal  engineeiing  are 
A.  J.  WurtB,  general  engineer  for  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mangfaetoring  Company ;  A.  L.  Eohrer,  elec- 
trical superintendent,  Schenectady  Works,  General  Elec- 
tric Company ;  H.  M.  Brinckerhoff,  who  constructed  the 
first  large  electric  elevated  railroad  (third  rail)  for  Chicago, 
in  189^ ;  B.  A.  Behrend  (bom  in  Germany),  chief  engin- 
eer, Bollodi  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, and  designer  of  some  of  the  largest  electrical  ma* 
cbiaes,  which  received  the  grand  prize  at  St.  Louis  in 
1904;  F.  B.  Herzog,  an  invuitor  of  electrical  devices, 
including  automatic  switch-boards,  polioecalls,  elevator 
fflgnals,  and  telephone  devices. 

Among  the  mining  engineers,  Germans  are  also  very 
nomerous.  The  most  prominent  name  historically  is  that 
of  Adolph  H.  J.  Sutro,  bom  in  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle), 
Rhenish  Prussia,  1830.  He  was  educated  in  a  German 
polyteclinic  school,  and  came  to  America  in  1850.  In 
1860  he  went  to  Nevada,  where  he  conceived  the  plan  of 
draining  the  mines  of  the  Comstock  Lode  by  means  of  a 
eonnecting  tnnnel.  The  main  tunnel,  over  twenty  thousand 
feet  in  length,  begun  in  1869,  was  connected  with  the 
first  of  the  mines  in  1878.  Vij^inia  City  rose  above  the 

'  EMumer  wH  bom  in  PsBuyWuiU,  the  kw  of  WilUsm  A.  and  M»rHii^ 
Seek  HuDiner.  H«  lua  been  the  rigfat-hMid  man  of  Ediwn  udm  1880. 
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great  work.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  imdertaking  was 
the  Btubborn  figbt  wbicb  Sutro  loade  against  the  opposi- 
tion o£  reactionaiy  interests  in  Nevada,  as  well  as  against 
their  representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States/ 

Other  mining  engineers  are  A.  F.  Eilers  (bom  in  Nas- 
sau, Grermany),  president  o£  the  Colorado  Smelting  Com- 
pany, of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  1883-1889;  since  then  director 
and  technical  member  of  the  executive  committee,  Am^ 
can  Smelting  and  Refining  Company;  Max  Boehmer 
(bom  in  Lunebnrg,  Germany),  consulting  mining  en- 
gineer, Leadville,  Colorado ;  Albeit  Arents  (born  in 
Clauatbal,  Germany),  inventor  of  lead-mine  machinery, 
introduced  the  rectangular  large-sized  lead  furnaces  with 
boshes,  the  type  now  used  by  lead-smelters  in  the  United 
States;  C.  W.  H.  KirchofE,  editor  of  "The  Iron  Age," 
since  1883  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  for  statistics  on  production  of  lead,  copper,  and 
zinc;  F.  A.  Heinze,  interested  in  mining  and  smelting  in 
Montana ;  C.  de  Kalb,  mining  engineer  in  Western  and 
Southern  States  and  on  expeditions  to  Central  and  South 
America.* 

The  great  manufacturers  in  special  lines,  aiming  to 
improve  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  their  products,  and 
thereby  to  surpass  their  competitor^,  have  frequently  be- 

'  TheodoM  Sutro  (boni  in  Auhen,  in  184£),  promiiteut  Uwfwr  of  New 
Tork  Citf,  was  instrnmeDtal  in  nuaing  th«  capital  for  hu  brother'a  large  ven- 
toro.  In  1887  he  Hacoeasfall;  defended  the  intereata  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel 
Compaoj,  and  organiiad  iti  iiiocmww,  the  Comitoek  Tnnnel  Cotapnaj,  Tbeo- 
dore  Satro  waa  acti*e  iu  the  reform  campaign  of  189i  in  New  Tork,  and  is 
an  anthoritj  on  the  law  of  tazation.  (See  Chapter  it.)  Another  brother, 
Otto  Sutro,  mDBioiaa  and  merchant,  was  the  fonoder  of  tiie  Oratorio  Sociaty 
of  BaltiiDOre,  and  prominent  in  the  musical  hiatorj  of  that  city. 

*  The  itatitties  in  thia  paragr^h  are  taken  from  Who'*  Who  in  Ameriea, 
190S-1907. 
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oome  inventors.  Many  of  the  engineers  above  mentioned 
should  be  classed  as  inventors,  foremost  among  them, 
Bobling  and  Steinmetz;  similarly  many  of  the  men 
engaged  in  horticulture  and  the  manof acture  of  food  pro- 
dncts,  as  veil  as  many  of  the  ^teoialists  to  be  mentioned 
in  sacceeding  paragraphs. 

The  principle  observed  above,  that  tiie  Germans  were 
particularly  prominent  in  those  forms  of  iodostrial  activity 
in  which  preliminary  training  is  an  essential  to  success, 
appUes  not  only  to  the  engiueeriDg  profesaions,  but  also 
to  the  chemical  industries,  the  manufacture  of  instruments, 
machinery,  glass,  steel,  etc. 

In  the  chemical  industries  the  Germans  are  well  repre- 
seufed.*  In  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  the  two  leading 
Grerman  firms  are  Roaengarten  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Charles  Pfizer  &  Company,  of  New  York,  both  of 
which  have  contributed  an  important  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  industries,  notably  in  the  preparation  of 
quinine,  strychnine,  morphine,  and  the  mercurials,  calo- 
mel and  corrosive  sublimate.  Both  of  these  firms  own 
large  establishments  and  are  rated  in  the  miUioos.  Among 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  the  German  element  is  re- 
presented by  the  firm  of  Sharp  &  Dohme,  of  Baltimore. 
The  founders,  Louis  and  Charles  Dohme,  were  both  bom 
in  Germany,  Sharp,  the  silent  partner,  contributing  capi- 
tal. Two  {diasea  of  the  business  were  given  particular 
attention  by  this  firm,  viz.,  first,  the  making  of  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  of  standard  strength  and  uniformity, 
with  a  view  ^so  to  palatableness  and  attractive  appear- 
ance ;  and  secondly,  applying  chemical  analysis  and  scien- 
tific research  to  vegetable  drugs,  as  had  been  done  pre- 

'  Hie  writer  ii  indebted  for  ths  infomuttioii  la  tlui  partgnph  to  Dr. 
A.  B.  L.  Dohme  of  B«ltiinon. 
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Tionaly  only  to  inoiganie  Babstanoes.  The  latter  feature  ia 
one  inteodaced  by  tbe  joanger  generation  a£  the  firm> 
txained  carafolly  in  the  labotatones  o£  ihi&  ooontry  and 
abroad.  As  impoitera  of  chemical  gLisswaie  and  G^erman 
poie  chemicals  there  are  two  leading  Gierman  firms;  Eimer 
&  Amend,  and  Lehn  &  Fink. 

In  the  history  of  patent  medicine  manufacture  the  Balti- 
more finu  of  Charles  Vogler  &  Company  played  an  im- 
portant r61e.  Tbeu  famous  medicine  was  St  Jacob's  Oil, 
which  at  one  time  was  carried  up  and  down  the  Missis^ 
sippi  in  a  steamboat  owned  by  the  firm.  Another  Balti- 
more firm,  the  A.  C.  Meyer  Company,  produced  a  lini- 
ment very  similar,  called  the  Salvation  Oil.  Other  chem- 
ical firms  not  already  mentioned  are  Maas  &  Waldstnn  of 
South  Orange,  New  Jersey.  The  president,  M.  E.  Wald- 
stein,  bom  in  New  Yoi^  is  also  the  head  of  the  Atlantic 
Chemical  Works.  The  firm  of  Schieffelin  Brothers,  whole- 
sale druggists  of  New  York,  was  establtBhed  in  1764.  They 
claim  to  have  introduced  petrolenm  commercially  in  I860.' 
The  Meyer  Brothers  Drug  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  mano- 
facturersof  drugs  and  perfumes,  are  leaders  in  tfae  West. 
G.  A.  Koenig  (bom  in  Baden),  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
Michigan  College  of  Mines,  was  the  chemist  of  the  Taoony 
Chemical  Works  of  Philadelphia,  1868-1872.  He  manu- 
factured sodium  stannato  from  tin  scraps,  and  is  the  dis- 
coverer of  several  new  minerals.  Historically  the  German 
retail  druggists  have  performed  conspicuous  service 
throughout  the  country.  The  "  Deutsche  Apotheke,"  so 
frequently  seen  in  onr  cities,  conducted  by  well-trained 
pharmacists,  had  the  effect  of  improving  the  standard  of 

'  Bradhunt  Sohieffelin  baa  beea  b  benefuitor  of  tbomkiid*  of  doatitnte 
puwma,  Mid  orgmnlud  the  Bread  and  Slielter  Soeietiea,  to  remoTo  doatitnte 
penoui  from  oiti«a  to  rami  diatrieti  tot  their  aaU-«upport 
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the  prescription  chemist,  with  a  good  inflaeaoe  on  the 
healdi  of  the  commuiii^  at  large. 

In  the  ma»izfacture  of  scientific  apparatus  German  firms 
fuetHrominent.  Bausch  &  Lomb,  of  Bochester,  New  York, 
are  the  leading  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  of 
BoieDtific  and  optical  apparatus,  and  have  made  many  serv- 
ioeable  inventions.*  Emil  Me3Towitz,  bom  at  Danzig, 
Germany,  is  president  of  the  Meyrowitz  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  has  introduced  numerous  improvements  in 
optind  work.  He  is  now  owner  of  the  main  store  and 
three  branches  in  New  York,  one  in  Paris  (France),  and 
one  each  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  Louis  Gathmano, 
bom  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  Germany,  made  improve* 
meots  in  the  telescope,  and  is  the  inventor  of  the  Gath- 
mann  gun.  His  fellow  countryman,  Emil  BerUner,  in- 
vented the  gramophone  in  1887,  and  is  the  patentee  of 
valuable  inventions  in  telephony. 

The  manufacture  of  machines  is  popularly  and  with 
some  degree  of  propriety  regarded  as  an  American  industry. 
The  German  element  contributed  very  largely,  however, 
in  the  development  of  this  industry.  An  illustration  can 
be  furnished  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery. 
The  city  of  Canton,  Ohio,  owes  its  prosperity  largely  to  its 
manufactures  of  (^;ricultural  implements.  Mr.  Aultman  (of 
German  blood)  was  one  of  Ohio's  pioneer  manufacturers ' 
and  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Aultman,  Miller  &  Com- 
pany, at  Canton,  where  the  Buckeye  mower  was  developed 
and  for  many  years  manufactured.  He  was  also  a  partner 
in  the  Aultman  &  Taylor  Company,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
where  the  "  endless  apron "  thresher  and  many  other 

<  Edwud  BmimIi  (member  of  the  flrm)  wm  bom  at  Rochester,  and  it 
a  gmdnate  of  Cornell  UniTenitj. 

>  Ephraim  Ball,  at  one  time  aaMoiated  with  Aultman,  wm  in  all  prob- 
abilitj  alao  of  German  descent.  The  Deulteht  Pionier  state*  that  it  was  so. 
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agricultuial  implements  were  made.  The  firm  later  became 
one  of  the  largest  io  the  thresher  industry.*  The  Buckeye 
interests  owed  much  to  Lewis  Miller,  the  modem  mowing- 
machine  being  an  offspring  of  his  brain,  and  for  this  in- 
vention he  will  ever  deserve  the  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men.' Aultman,  Miller  &  Company  established  a  twine 
factory  (Akron,  Ohio)  in  connection  with  their  harvester 
plant.  The  use  of  twine  in  binding  was  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage. 

To  get  some  additional  assurance  of  the  German  repre- 
sentation in  tilie  manufacture  of  i^ricnltural  machinery, 
the  writer  has  been  in  correspondence  with  the  editor  of 
the  "Akron  Grermania,"'  Mr.  Louis  Seybold,  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  the  Grermans  of  his  state.  The 
following  quotations  from  his  letters  give  additional  in- 
formation: "The  founders  of  this  industry  [agricultural 
implements]  in  Akron,  Canton,  Doylestown,  Mansfield, 
etc.,  were  of  Grerman  extraction,  but  as  far  as  I  know,  all 
bom  in  this  country.  They  were  John  F.  Seiherling,  John 
B.  Buchtel,  Lewis  Miller,  George  W.  Crouse  (Kraus),  Ault- 
man,  etc.,  who  traced  their  origixi  back  to  the  Father- 
land. They  could  all  talk  the  Pennsylvania-Dutch.  Seiher- 
ling owned  and  operated  the  Empire  Mower  and  Reaper 
Works  in  this  city  from  1870  to  about  1890.  Miller, 
Crouse,  and  Buchtel  owned,  under  the  name  of  Aultman, 
Miller  &  Company,  the  Buckeye  Mower  and  Beaper  Works, 

'  Cf.  R.  L.  Ardrejr,  Amerieon  Agriet^ural  Implenunu  Induttry  of  Ike 
United  Statet,  p.  217,  aopyright«d  1894.  Cf.  aUo  DerdeiMelu  Pionier. 

>  Ardrej,  luprn,  p.  209. 

■  This  G«niiat)  pap«t  reoentlj  publUbed  an  el&bonte  Cbrutmu  edition 
oonUiQing  ■  verj  iDtereBtiog  history  of  the  Gi«riiiuu  of  the  citj  and  ■oz- 
loundiug  pftrta.  The  earl;  Mttleineiit  and  tba  G«nn«o  cantributi«i  to  Um 
prosperity  of  the  oityare  reij  cleailj  Mt  forth.  The  date  of  the  number  it 
Deeember  22, 1906.  The  example  of  the  4l7vn(3eniHt>Ha>honld  be  repeated 
in  otiier  pkwM. 
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ia  Akron,  Ohio,  a  few  years  ago  absorbed  by  tbe  Harvester 
Trust.  Aultman  and  Miller  were  interested  in  the  Ault- 
man  works  in  Canton,  and  I  believe  Mansfield  also,  mana- 
fetctaring  threshing-machines  principally.  The  Seiberlings 
were  interested  in  a  smaller  concern  of  this  kind  in  Doyles- 
town,  Wayne  County,  Ohio." ' 

Another  pioneer  firm  in  the  manafactnre  of  agricultural 
implements  was  the  Farlin  &  Orendorff  Company,  of  Can- 
ton, Illinois.  They  served  the  cause  by  the  introduction  of  a 
better  plow.  Orendorff  was  undoubtedly  of  German  blood. 
.  Another  Grerman  firm  was  Weusthoff  &  Getz,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  who  manufactured  grain-drills,  corn-planters,  har- 
rows, lawn-mowers,  etc.  Still  another  firm  of  Grerman 
name  is  that  of  the  Geiser  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania.  They  built  the  Geiser  aelf- 
regulating  threshers  and  horse  powers,  beginning  the 
manufacture  of  engines  in  1879,  when  they  purchased  the 
plant  of  F.  F.  and  A.  B.  Landis  (FetmBylvania-Germans, 
descendants  of  Mennonites),  of  Lancaster,  Fennaylvania. 
F.  F.  Landis  took  at  this  time  the  position  of  superiotend- 
ent,  and  in  1889  designed  the  New  Peerless  Thresher.* 
J.  J.  Glessner  (bom  at  Zanesville,  Ohio)  is  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  and  vice-president  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company. 

A  manufacturer  of  machines  in  another  department  is 
James  Leffel,  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  LefEel  turbine 
wheels  manufactured  by  bis  son-in-law,  J.  W.  Bookwalter 
(Grerman  name  Bachwalter,  anglicized),  at  Springfield, 

>  PVom  the  Mme  Moree  the  writer  leonied  thmt  Anton  Berg  (lui  old  Mt- 
tler),  now  liring  in  Akron,  Ohio,  prsotioHl  loekBinith  wid  msoluiiio,  oUinu 
th&t  he  made  the  tint  kniTes  for  the  firm  of  Ketchnm  &  Howe  ia  Buffalo, 
who  wBre  mftkitig  lome  of  the  firtt  hurreitiDg-machuieB  in  the  years  1847 
and  1S48.  Mr.  Berg  sIm  made  the  first  Bnekeje  maohine  in  Akron.  H«  U 
a  uatire  of  Germany, 

■  Ardrer,  p.  Wi. 
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Ohio;  where  also  the  Bookwaltor  engines  ate  boilt.  BUck- 
ensderfer  (a  good  Glemian-MoiaTiaD  name)  u  tbe  ioventor 
of  one  o£  the  popular  tTpewriters  of  to-day. 

In  the  history  of  glass-blowing  in  the  United  States 
German  pioneers  are  foai|d  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  IB  claimed  that  Caspar  Wistar,  who  oame  to  America 
from  Baden  in  1717,  built  the  first  glass-factory  in  the 
Colonies,  near  Alloway  Town,  a  few  miles  east  of  Salem, 
N.  J.,  in  1738.  He  imported  glass-blowers  from  Rotterdam 
to  learn  the  trade  from  them,  and,  in  conjnnctioD  with  his 
son,  manufactared  glassware  of  all  kinds  for  many  years.* 
Amelung's  glass-works,  on  Bennett's  Creek,  near  the  Mo- 
nocacy  River  (Frederick  County,  Maryland),  were  probably 
as  welt  known  as  any  in  the  country  at  the  time.  Wash- 
ington, writing  to  Jefferson  concerning  this  "factory  of 
glass  upon  a  large  scale  on  the  Monooacy  River,"  states 
that  he  is  informed  it  would  produce  the  value  of  ten 
thoosand  pounds  in  that  year.*  Baron  Stiegel's  glass-works, 
at  Mannheim  in  Penn^lvania,  were  established  before  the 
Revolutionary  War.'  One  of  the  noted  glasB-blowera  of 
the  present  day  is  Valentine  Remmel,  bom  in  Pittsbniif, 
1853,  and  son  of  a  C^erman  father.*  Carl  Langenbeck,  of 
German  descent,  is  a  specialist  in  clay  products.  He  was 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Bookwood  Pottery,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  originator  of  "  Bookwood  faience,"  and 
''  aventnrine  pottery  glazes."  He  is  also  the  consulting 
chemist  and  engineer  of  several  potteries,  tile  and  mosaic 
works.    Thomas  Key  Niedringhaus,'  descended  from  a 

■  Cf.  The  NatUmal  Dktimars  qfAmeriean  Biojr^f,  vol.  lii,  p.  8S0. 

)  Sm  Tolnme  I,  i^.  172-178.  *  8es  Volnma  I,  pp.  140-143. 

*  Remmel  u  noted  alio  m  an  orgMueer  of  the  Booulutie  putj.    He  wu 

oandidaU  for  Vioft-Preiideut  on  the  tioket  at  the  Sooialist  Laboc  Put;,  1900. 

*  Mr.  KiedringhBtu  wu  prominentl;  before  tbe  pablie  leoentlj  in  hia 

fight  for  the  United  Statei  Senatonhip.  Hehftd  teeeired  theeanenau 
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Tell-tnovn  Gennan  family  in  Miaaonri,  was  the  Becrefaizj 
of  the  St.  Louis  Stamping  Company  in  1880,  and  is  a 
director  and  Tice-prasident  of  the  Natdonal  Enameling  and 
Stamping  Company. 

In  the  iron  and  vteel  industry  alaige  number  of  Germans 
have  been  prominent  from  the  very  banning  of  its  his- 
tory. Perhaps  the  earliest  iron*works  on  record  vere  those 
of  Govenior  Spotavood  at  Glermanna  (Vii^finia),  about 
1714-1720,  vhich  were  operated  by  oolonista  from  Siegen, 
Germany.*  In  Fennsylvania  the  first  foundry  was  erected 
in  1716  by  an  English  Quaker ;  ten  years  later  the  Grermao 
Mennonite  Kurtz  built  his  works  on  Octorara  Creek,  in 
Lancaster  County.'  B^ks  County  soon  became  a  centre 
of  the  iron  industry,  and  most  of  the  iron-nuutetB  were 
Germans.  The  *'  Oley  "  works  were  established  in  1745 
by  two  Germans  and  an  Englishman.  On  the  Tulpehocken 
Creek,  two  miles  from  Womelsdorf  (Conrad  Weiser's  orig- 
inal colony),  iron-works  were  started  in  1749,  with  the 
name  ''  Tulpehocken  Eisenhammer,"  stdll  in  existence  in 
1884,  and  called  "Charming  Forge."  In  Lancaster  County 
the  '*  Elisabeth  Hoohofen,"  which  ran  for  more  than  one 
boodred  years,  was  founded  in  1750  by  Johaon  Haber^ . 
a  German.  The  furnace  bore  the  inscription  :  — 

"  Johftim  Hnber,  der  eiBte  deatrche  Mum, 
Der  dam  Ebemnrk  TolltlUiTeii  kun." 

He  sold  his  works  in  1757  to  Baron  H.  W.  Stiegel,  whose 
enterprises  at  Mannheim  have  been  fully  described  in  an 

tiiHi,  Januar;  6,  1905,  but  fuled  of  eleotion  bj  a  bolt  in  the  iB^aUtura  in 
joint  Muion.  He  ii  alio  viee-preaident  of  the  Cotnmoawealth  Steel  CotnpMiy 
and  BeoTstBTj  of  the  Gntoite  Realtj  and  InrestnMat  Companj. 

»  Volame  i.  Chapter  vn,  pp.  178  ft 

■  Pcnfujrlmnia  Oaxetu,  Maieh  S,  1780  ;  qaot«d  by  Der  deutieJia  Pi«nia; 
ToL  zTt,  pp.  191-194.  M neb  of  the  material  above  on  the  PenuylTania  inw 
indnatf?  of  tiw  early  period  ia  derived  fromtbe  latter  aoaioe. 
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early  chapter.*  But  for  the  Bevolutioiiary  War,  Baron 
Stie^l  might  have  recoTered  fully  from  his  subsequent 
financial  difficuldes.  His  manufacture  of  pig-iron  was  a 
saccesSjandsoalsowere  his  Btoves.  Christoph  Saner  manu- 
factured stoves  in  1750.  In  Lebanon  County  the  Germana 
erected  the  "  Martin  Foi^,"  still  existiDg  in  1884. 

In  Fittsba^  the  first  iron  was  made  in  1792  by  Greorg 
Anschutz,  a  native  of  Strassbui^.  With  two  associates, 
one  of  them,  John  Oloninger,  a  G«rman  from  Lanc^ter 
County^  he  built  the  Huntingdon  furnace  in  1796.  Sam- 
uel Fahnenstock  and  Greo^  Schonbei^er,  both  Germans, 
built  the  "  Juniata  Forge,"  in  Huntingdon  County,  in 
1804.  Peter  Schonberger  (son  of  Georg)  was  one  of  two  who 
erected  the  "Cambria  Iron  Company"  in  Johnstown.  Peter 
Schonberger  and  Robert  Coleman  (Scotchman)  are  said  to 
have  been  the  two  most  prominent  iron  manufacturers  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  Eastern  Pennsylvania  iha  Germans  Haldemann,  Kaof- 
mann,  Wistar,  Eckert  took  a  prominent  part.  In  the  Juniata 
Valley,  the  pioneers  were  Spang,  Schmncker,  School, 
Swope,  Boyer,  Baker,  Diller,Trexler.  Grermans  represented 
the  industry  in  Center,  Clarion,  and  Clearfield  counties.  In 
the  last-named  Friedrich  G^issenheimer,  in  1834,  manu- 
factured iron  in  his  "  Valley  Furnace,"  using  anthracite 
coal,  the  first  time  that  had  been  done.  These  statistics 
show  that  the  German  iron-masters  were  quite  well  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  iron-producing  area  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  John  Fritz,  still  living  in  the 
Pennsylvania  town  of  Bethlehem,  was  the  father  of  the 
steel  inill.*  He  was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 

■  Tolome  I,  pp.  140-148. 

■  Cf.  Hsrbart  N.  Casun'a  utielM  i  Tha  Romanet  of  Sted  and  Iron,  in 
Stvntei^t  Magame,  April,  1900i  p.  3. 
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in  1822,  became  a  mill  foreman  in  the  Norristovn  Iron 
Worka,  and  with  others  started  a  small  niachin&^hop  in 
1852.  He  was  made  g^eral  superintendeat  of  the  Colmn- 
bia  Iron  Works,  Johnstown,  Fennsylrania,  1854.  He  then 
entered  the  service  of  the  Betbl^em  Iron  Company  as 
general  superintendent  and  engineer  in  1860,  and  built 
the  works  of  that  company.  He  retired  in  1892.  From 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain  '  he  received 
the  Bessemer  gold  medal  for  services  in  the  advancement 
of  steel  manufactures.  He  was  selected  by  the  Armor 
Plate  Board,  in  1897,  to  make  plans  and  estimates  for 
government  armor-plate  works. 

A  graphic  account  of  the  development  of  the  great 
steel  indnstry  at  Pittsbnrg  is  given  in  the  recent  articles 
of  H.  N,  Casson.'  The  central  figure  is  naturally  the  Scotch- 
man, Andrew  Cam^ie.  His  two  ablest  Heutenants,  how- 
ever, were  men  of  German  descent,  Henry  Clay  Frick  and 
Charles  M.  Schwab.  One  is  reminded  of  that  brilliant  feat 
in  the  history  of  Western  border  warfare,  the  conquest 
of  the  lUinois  territoiy,  when  George  Bogers  Clark,  of 
Snglish  descent,  had  two  able  German  lieutenants,  Helm 
and  Bowman.  The  development  of  the  steel  and  iron  in- 
dnstry is  comparable  to  an  invasion  <^  the  vast  unknown, 
opening  up  undreamed  of  possibilities.  The  conspicuous 
service  of  Fiick  consisted  in  the  great  fight  that  he  made 
^^ainst  organized  labor  during  the  Homestead  strike  in 

>  It  is  ui  interMtiDg  taat  that  ■  unmber  of  Germaiii  wen  prominent  in 
giving  Engkad  the  flnt  ruik  in  iron  mftDofuitiire.  Huntanuuin,  isTentoi  of 
»  CMting  prooen,  waa  the  ion  of  a  German.  Siemens,  the  inventor  of  the  ro- 
genemtive  itesm  engine,  etc.,  waa  a  HuuJTBriui.  Bolkow,  founder  of  the 
Isrgwt  iron  foaudrj-  of  EDgUnd,  Bolkow,  Yaagban  8e  Company,  waa  a 
Ganuan.  Cf.  Dtr  deiiU<Ae  Piomer,  toI.  xri,  p.  194. 

*  Cf.  H«rbMi  N.  Caaion,  7^  Romance  of  Sled  and  Iron  m  Amenoa,  Mim- 
t«f$  Magaant,  April  to  DAoember,  1906,  and  oonelnded  in  1907. 
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1892.  It  was  a  qaestion  as  to  vhich  should  be  the  master, 
Ijie  ^iding  head,  or  the  brawny  arm.  Frick  stood  aloue 
in  the  fight,  but  possessed  the  courage  and  persistence  to 
carry  it  through.  All  steel-makers  shared  the  froits  of  his 
victory.  Capital  vas  set  free  for  the  first  time  to  make 
sweeping  improvements.  Mr.  SVick  declared,  a  few  mouths 
after  the  strike,  that,  although  he  had  put  in  machiueiy 
displacing  four  hundred  men,  more  men  were  employed 
very  soon  after  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  than  ever  before, 
and  the  work  was  done  more  easily.' 

Charles  M.  Schwab  had  perhaps  the  most  rapid  rise  in 
the  history  of  the  steel  trade.  Prick's  antecedents  were 
poor  PennsylTania-Germau  fanners;  Schwab's  fattier  kept 
a  vlUi^  store.  The  sou,  after  crude  beginidugs,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Captain  Jones,  of  the  steeI>works. 
There  Schwab  showed  natural  talent  for  mechanics, 
and  from  his  teacher,  a  leader  of  men,  he  learned  to 
manage  the  laborers.  After  the  acctdeatal  deal^  of  Jones, 
the  heaviest  burden  of  the  Carnegie  concern  fell  on  the 
shoulders  of  Schwab.  "It  was  he  also  who  reconstructed 
the  Homestead  Works  from  the  ruins  after  the  great 
strike;  who  created  the  profitable  armor-plate  depart- 
ment ;  who  originated  the  Saturday  meetings  of  superin- 
tendents. With  cheerful  self-assurance  he  accepted  any 
responsibility  that  was  ofEered.  Enthusiasm  be  foond 
was  better  than  experience ;  nothing  daunted  him.  He 
swept  into  the  golden  sea  with  all  suls  set  and  with  the 
baud  playing.  HadhebeenaskedtoreconstmcttheEmpire 
of  Russia  or  to  federate  the  South  American  Republics, 
he  would  have  replied  without  hesitation  — '  Yes,  good 
idea  1  I  will  attend  to  that  uest  week.'  Schwab's  greatest 
achievement  was  the  handling  of  the  Homestead  Steel 

>  Cf.  Cmiwm,  Jvlj  juitab»t,  p.  467. 
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Works  after  the  great  strike.  It  seemed  a  four  millioa 
dollar  mistake.  The  macfaiDerj  was  not  workiiig  properly, 
and  the  men  were  not  working  at  all.  There  was  a  stapid 
rabble  of  strike-breakers  and  a  sullen  army  of  five  thou- 
sand workmen  to  deal  with.  And  tiie  whole  place  had 
been  for  fire  months  a  battlefield,  passion-swept  and 
bloodstained,  the  Waterloo  of  organized  labor.  In  the 
words  of  Carnegie, '  Schwab  is  a  genius  in  the  managing 
of  men  and  machinery.  I  never  saw  a  man  who  could 
grasp  a  new  idea  so  quickly.'  When  Carnegie  saw  that 
Schwab  had  ^made  good'  at  Homestead,  he  made  him 
president  of  the  whole  concern,  so  that  not  even  the  mas- 
terful Frick  was  equal  to  him  in  authority.  This  has  been 
perhaps  the  first  instance  in  which  so  young  a  man, 
absolutely  without  business  experience,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand over  so  great  a  corporation." ' 

An  interestiDg  item  in  the  history  of  steel  production 
is  the  sammoniDg  from  Germany  of  specialists  in  chemis- 
try. "  When  the  pioneers  had  demonstrated  the  value  of 
chemistry  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  Carnegie  brought 
Dr.  Fricke  from  Germany  and  paid  him  a  sala^  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  be  the  company's  chemist. 
*  This  was  considered  an  enormous  salary,'  said  Mr.  Car* 
n^ie.  '  The  other  steel  men  said,  we  cannot  afford  to  pay 
such  salaries  to  German  scientists.'  But  he  replied,  *  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  them.*  Before  the  first  year 
was  out,  Dr.  Fricke  had  earned  his  salary  over  and  over 
t^ain  by  enabling  the  company  to  use  ores  that  formerly 
steel  men  considered  unavailable."  ' 

Other  iron  men  of  German  name  are  William  H.  Pfah- 
ler  (born  in  Lancaster  County),  since  1870  identified  with 
the  Abraham  Stove  Company,  and  president  of  the  Model 

*  Cmmu,  Angnst  nnitibtr,  p.  686.  '  Caaioii,  Jolj  nnmber,  p.  453. 
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Heating  Company.'  There  is  Charles  T.  School,  Trho  in- 
Tented  the  prrased-steel  coal  and  freight  railway  cars  (1897); 
Otto  Pluemer  (bom  in  Cassel,  Germany),  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Beveridge-Pluemer  Company  (pig- 
iron).  William  Edenborn  (born  in  Westphalia,  Germany), 
member  of  the  executive  and  advisory  coDunittee,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  (1901-1904),  has  long  been  oon- 
neoted  with  the  Consolidated  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
and  has  made  many  inventions  important  in  the  wire  in- 
dustry.' Henry  Clay  Frick,  as  president  of  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Company,  is  the  largest  coke  producer  in  the  world, 
operating  nearly  forty  thousand  acres  of  coal  and  twelve 
thousand  coke-ovens,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  twenty-five 
thousand  tons. 

In  the  textile  industries  there  are  a  few  prominent  Ger- 
man names.  John  William  Fries  (born  in  Salem,  North 
Carolina,  and  member  of  the  German-Moravian  Church) 
is  a  noted  cotton  and  woolen  goods  manufacturer  and  in- 
ventor of  machines  and  processes  for  dyeing  woolens  and 
cloth.  Henry  L.  Deimel  (born  in  Germany)  is  an  authority 
on  the  subject  of  hygienic  clothiog,  advocating  porous  linen 
fabric  for  wear  next  to  the  skin.  He  is  president  of  the 
Deimel  lanen-Mesh  System  Company  of  San  Francisco. 
Another  influential  &ctor  in  hygienic  clothing  are  the 
agencies  of  the  Jager  underwear  establishments  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  One  of  the  greatest  of  American 
farriers  is  Gustav  Beyer,  bom  in  Saxony,  located  in  New 

<  He  orguiiied  and  was  president  of  the  NaticDal  Foundera'  AnooUtion, 
kud  Bsiiated  in  organizing  the  National  Metal  Tradei  AisoiHatioii.  He  wm 
one  of  the  original  Committee  of  Seven  that  organised  the  Committee  of 
Seventj,  whioh  accompliahed  the  overthrow  of  the  polMoal  ring  of  Philai- 
delphia. 

*  The  name  of  Sibling  ahoald  of  oourse  not  be  omitted  in  connection 
with  the  wire  indnatrj.  In  Maryland  the  iron  merchauta  have  been  R.  C: 
Hoffman  and  R.  Brent  Kejiser,  both  of  Garman  descent. 
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York  City.'  One  of  the  most  interestii^  figures  in  the 
textile  industries  is  Alfred  Dolge,  born  in  Chemuitz,  Ger- 
many (1848).  He  came  to  New  York  in  1866,  and  worked 
on  the  bench  as  a  piano-maker.  He  started  in  business  in 
July,  1869,  and  has  been  prominent  in  tfae  manufacture 
of  felt,  including  the  finest  grades,  such  as  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  pianos.  In  1903  he  organized  the 
Alfred  Dolge  Manufacturing  Company  and  established 
the  first  felt  and  felt^oe  factories  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
In  connection  with  Henry  £.  Huntington,  he  founded  the 
town  of  Dolgeville,  California,  seven  miles  east  of  Los 
Angeles  (subsequent  to  his  ventures  at  Dolgeville,  New 
York).  He  introduced  in  his  factories  a  labor  pension 
and  insurance  system.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Dolge- 
Posey  Company,  manufacturers  of  piano  sound-boards. 

As  tanners  and  manufacturers  of  leather  the  Germans 
have  some  prominent  representatives,  such  as  the  firm  of 
Foerderer  (Robert  H.),  of  Philadelphia,  sole  manufac- 
turers at  one  time  of  vici  kid ;  Scboelkopf,  of  Buffalo, 
famous  for  their  sheep-skins.  Charles  Weisse  was  brought 
up  in  the  tanning  business  and  for  eighteen  years  has  owned 
his  present  plant  at  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wisconsin.*  The  firm 
of  A.  Groetzinger  &  Son,  of  Allegheny  City,  manufactures 
sole  leather  and  belting,  J.  Groetzinger,  of  the  same  city, 
harness  leather.  G.  Groetzinger's  Sons,  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  are  also  manufacturers  of  hamess  leather. 
Charles  Hauselt,  of  New  York,  tans  calf-skins,  Kaufberr 
&  Company,  of  Newark,  alligator-  and  snake-skins.  In 
the  same  city  William  Zahn  manufactures  glazed  leather. 
In  Milwaukee  there  are  the  leather  firms  Ffister  &  Vogel, 

'  He  fans  TAoentl;  retired  trtan  hii  large  bniinew.  He  ii  kUo  en  entomo- 
logiit  and  owna  one  of  the  lirgert  known  oolleotionA  of  Ameriokn  beetles. 

'  He  WM  K  member  of  Congreu,  from  tbe  Sixth  WiMionsin  Butoiot  (1903- 
1909).  Ha  WM  i!eia«ct«d  to  the  piewnt  (Satj-Ant)  CongreH. 
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Trostel  &  Zohrlant.  Allegheny  City  has  several  more  Ger- 
man tanners,  mainly  of  harness  leather,  Lappe,  Holstein, 
Hax,  Flaocus.  Very  veil  known  is  Charles  A.  Schieren, 
bom  in  Prussia  (1S42) ;  he  established  the  husineas  known 
as  Charles  A.  Schieien  &  Company,  tanners  and  belting 
manufacturers,  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Schieren  was  a  popular  mayor  of 
Brooklyn  in  1893. 

In  cabinet-making  and  kindred  industries  the  Grermaus 
are  influential.  Richard  Herrmann,  bom  in  Chemnitz, 
Saxony,  is  one  of  the  largest  furniture  maDofacturers  of 
the  country,  and  president  of  theDnbuqne  Cabinet-Makers' 
Association.*  The  files,  sectional  cabinets,  and  card-index 
cases  of  the  Globe-Wemicke  Company  of  Cincinnati  are 
familiar  sights  in  offices  all  over  the  country.  In  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  most  of  tiie  fomitnre  makers  are  Dutch, 
some  are  German. 

In  the  manufacture  and  invention  of  vehicles  of  trans- 
portation the  Grerman  element  has  unsurpassed  represent- 
atives. The  largest  electric  car  and  truck  building  firm 
in  the  world  is  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company,  whose  business 
in  1907  amounted  to  ten  million  dollars.  The  company 
operates  not  only  the  central  factory  at  Philadelphia, 
covering  nearly  thirty  ftcres,  but  during  the  last  seven 
years  has  boaght  and  is  operating  the  following  additional 
plants :  American  Car  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  the  G.  C. 
Kublman  Car  Company,  Clev^nd,  0. ;  John  Stephenson 
Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ;  Wason  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Mass.;  Danville  Car  Company,  Dan- 
ville, 111. ;  and  the  Compagnie  J.  G.  Brill,  Paris,  France. 
.  The  fonnder,  John  George  Brill,  was  bom  near  Cassel, 

■  He  U  tlie  fotmdn  alio  of  the  Herrniuin  MoMoiti  of  Nmtnnl  Hutocj', 
and  wontuj  of  tba  lom  InttUote  of  Art*  sad  Scimim*. 
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Grwrnanj}  in  1817,  and  came  to  America  in  1847.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  he  was  m  the  employ  of  Philadelphia 
car-builders,  until  1868,  vhoD  with  his  son,  G.  Martin 
Brill,  he  founded  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company.  After  his  death, 
in  188^  the  business  was  continued  by  his  foni  sons.  Of 
these,  Geoige  Martin  Brill,  one  of  the  founders,  lived 
until  1906 ;  John  A.  Brill  was  a  remarkable  inventor  in 
oar  and  truck  construction;  while  Edward  and  Geoi^ 
Brill  were  directors  of  the  lumber  department.* 

The  latest  vehicle  factory  in  the  United  States  is  that 
of  the  Stndebaker  Brothers  in  South  Bend,  Indiana.  They 
manufacture  over  one  hundred  thousand  vehicles  a  year, 
including  ten  thousand  automobiles.  The  Studebakers  ' 
are  Pennsylvania-Germans,  originally  from  Svritzerland, 
and  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Dunkards,  German  Baptists.  ' 
In  1835  the  father,  a  blacksmith,  and  five  sons,  migrated 
from  the  neighborhood  of  G«ttysbarg  to  Ashland  County, 
Ohio.  Two  sons  learned  from  him  their  father's  trade ; 
one  of  them  was  a  wood-worker.  The  latter,  J.  M.  Stnde- 
baker, made  the  wood-work  for  one  of  the  first  Stndebaker 
wi^ons  in  1852,  his  brothers  ironed  it,  and  he  crossed 
the  Plains  with  it  in  1853.  Returning  from  California, 
in  1858,  he  bought  out  his  elder  brother's  wagon-shop, 
and  established  the  firm  of  J.  M.  Studebaker  &  Brother, 
which  later  took  in  the  younger  brothers  also.  One  of 
their  early  saccesseB  was  making  w^ons  for  the  govern- 
ment during  the  Civil  War,  which  were  all  made  by  hand. 
Three  w^ons  a  day  was  then  the  high  record.  Now  it  is  , 
four  hundred.  The  wagons  that  they  sent  to  the  army 
laid  the  foundation  for  their  vast  business.  There  was 
quality  in  them,  and  when  a  soldier  came  home  to  his 

'  Thtat  ■tktenMoU  u»  bMad  npou  inlonutioB  doiTed  from  tbe  firm  bf 
lattor,  Ajtgtai  18, 1909. 
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father,  he  said,  **  Buy  a  Stndebaker  vagon,  as  they  vere 
the  only  ones  that  gave  us  service."  Questioned  as  to  the 
history  of  the  leadership  of  the  Stadebaker  wf^ns,  the 
reply'  of  one  of  the  brothers  was :  "Hard  work  for  fifteen 
hours  a  day  for  twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  judidoos 
economy,  integrity,  and  a  determination  to  make  the  best 
goods  in  the  market"  It  is  a  most  gratifying  phenomenon 
that  the  FennsylTania-German  yiagoix,  historically  known 
as  the  "  Gonestt^  wagon,"  has  not  stopped  in  its  de- 
velopment, but  during  the  Civil  War  became  the  *'  Stnde- 
baker wagon,"  and,  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans, has  in  the  process  of  evolution  changed 
into  a  modern  automobile. 

Inventive  genius  was  also  exhibited  by  the  Mohawk 
Germans;  an  example  of  which  is  found  in  the  career 
of  Webster  Wagner,  founder  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car 
Company.  Bom  at  Palatine  Bridge,  Montgomery  County, 
New  York,  in  1817,  his  ancestors  were  among  the  early 
German  settlers  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Under  his  elder 
brother  he  learned  the  wagon-maker's  trade,  but  fortune 
was  not  with  him,  and  at  theage  of  tbirty  he  was  a  mined 
man.  He  became  a  ticket-agent  and  then  had  chai^  of 
a  railway  station.  During  this  period  he  devised  the  plan 
of  a  sleeping-oar.  The  idea  of  a  sleeping-berth  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  benches  in  the  cabooses  on  which 
the  railway  employees  slept.  Wt^oer  built  four  sleeping- 
cars  for  the  New  York  Central  in  1858.  Later  he  turned 

'  In  » tetter  to  the  wriUr,  dftt«d  Jnne  S4, 1909,  from  J.  H.  Stndebkkar, 
preudsnt  of  the  flrm,  and  only  inrriTor  of  the  flre  brothera.  With  pride  in 
faU  origin  Mr.  Studebftkerwritea:  "  Very  few  emigr»t«d  from  the  old  eouDtr; 
that  eqnalod  the  Gemaiu.  They  w«re  a  Btnrdf,  thriftf,  intelligent  claai  <^ 
people.  AboTfl  all,  thej  had  Chriitianity  and  eharaeter  in  them,  and  bnilt 
n{i  bnsineu  itriotljr  on  the  line*  of  honeitj.  We  are  PenniylTania-Gemuuia 
and  came  from  Adani  Connty  and  Lanoacter." 
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his  attentioD  to  the  draving-room  car,  completiog  his  first 
one  in  1867.  He  was  author  of  uumeroaa  other  inven- 
tions, such  as  the  oval-shaped  car,  and  the  elevated  panel 
for  ventilation,  which  is  found  in  every  car  in  the  land.  - 
He  combined  ezecative  ability  with  inventive  genius,  and 
made  a  great  fortune  for  himself  and  others.  He  also  be- 
came very  saccessf  al  and  popular  in  politics,  being  elected 
^^ain  and  again  to  the  state  senate  (1871  to  his  death  in 
1882).  He  opposed  a  third  term  for  Grant,  was  instru- 
mental in  the  Domination  of  Grarfield,  and  was  appointed 
to  positions  of  trust,  such  as  the  Committee  on  Banks. 
His  popularity  was  increased  by  his  generous  manner,  his 
hospitality,  his  characteristic  good  smse.  He  never  made 
an  attempt  to  conceal  his  humble  b^nniogB,  but  spoke 
of  his  youth  as  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.* 

The  two  most  distiuguished  names  in  the  history  of 
American  naval  architecture  are  those  of  the  Cramps  and 
the  HerreshofEs.  Both  of  these  families  are  descended 
from  Germans.  The  paternal  ancestor  of  the  Cramps, 
Johann  Geot|;  Krampf,  came  to  America  from  Baden 
before  William  Penn,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware. Patriotic  sentiment  caused  the  change  of  the  family 
name  from  Krampf  to  Cramp  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolo- 
tion.  Similarly,  the  maternal  ancestor's  name  Reiss  became 
Rice;  this  family  also  came  from  Baden.'  Shipbuilding  ran 
in  the  blood  of  the  Cramps  from  a  very  early  period,  as  is 
proved  by  the  &ct  that  Paul  Jones,  commanding  the 
RoBsiaa  Black  Sea  fleet,  recorded  in  his  jonmal  in  1788 
that  the  naval  architect  John  Cramp  was  employed  by  the 
Russian  Ministry  of  Marine.   The  man  who  has  left  his 

'  Cf.  National  Ci/dopadia  iff  American  Bte^ropAjr,  toI.  U,  p.  208. 
'  LiEonDatioii  raoaired  bj  letter  fiom  Mr.  C.  H.  Cntmp,  Anpi»t  26  and 
38,1009. 
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impress  on  American  shipbuilding  in  the  nineteenth  oen- 
tary  is  Charles  Henry  Cramp,  who  began  his  hfe-work 
yiiih  the  oonstractioa  of  ships  of  wood  and  oanvas, 
'  and  then  became  a  leader  in  the  transition  to  steel  and 
steam.  He  designed  the  iVew  Ironsides  and  many  coast- 
defenders  dnring  the  Civil  War,  and  sabsequeotly  became 
a  leading  architect  of  the  new  navy  that  did  valiant 
service  in  the  Spanish  War.  He  was  a  most  earnest  and 
persistent  advocate  of  goTemment  sabsidies  in  support  of 
the  merchant  uLarine,  and  probably  did  more  than  any 
other  one  man  toward  raising  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  out  of  the  depths  into  which  it  had  sunk  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Civil  War.' 

Charles  Frederick  Herreshoff,  a  native  of  lUlnden, 
Prussia,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  naval  architects  of  New 
England.'  An  accomplished  scholar  and  musician,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  John  Brown  of  Providence,  one 
of  the  founders  of  Brown  Universilrr.  Their  son,  Charles 
Frederick  Herreshoff  (bom  in  Providence^  R.  I.,  in  1809), 
agricolturist  and  shipbnilder,  bent  his  eneigies  in  the 
direction  of  naval  architecture.  With  his  sons,  all  of  whom 
inherited  their  father's  skill  and  love  for  naval  architect- 
ure, he  laid  the  foundation  of  Ihe  Herreshoff  Manufac- 
taring  Company.  John  Brown  Herreshoff  (born  in  1841) 
was  the  noted  "blind  boat-builder";  his  elder  brother, 
James  Brown  Herreshoff  (born  in  1834),  made  most  of 
the  inventions, —  the  coil-boiler,  the  fin-keel  for  sailing- 
yachts,  — iriiich  made  possible  the  constniction  of  the  fast- 
est steam- and  stuling-yachts  in  the  world.  He  also  invented 

>  Cf.  A.  C.  Bull,  Tkt  Memoin  of  CharUM  H.  CVomp.   (Lippjnoott,  Phil- 
■delphia,  1906.) 
*  Cf.  7^  NatiotuU  Cgdt^adia  qf  A-wurietm  Biogn^j/,  vol.  zii,  ppi  308, 
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tlie  sliding-seats  in  row-boats,  now  universally  OBed  in 
racing^ells. 

In  navigation  and  Bhipping  the  GIfirmans  have  contrib- 
uted a  laige  share.  We  have  seen  that  on  the  Ohio  and 
Hisdssippi  rivers  Ihej  were  the  pioneer  skipperB,*  in  flat- 
boats,  sail-boats,  and  finally  steamboats.  The  great  pro- 
moter Baum,  of  Cincinnati,  opened  the  first  regular 
service  between  his  city  and  New  Orleans  by  means  of 
sailing-vesseb,  Captain  Bechtle,  formerly  a  skipper  on 
tbe  Rhine,  having  the  boat  in  charge,  about  18Q5.  As 
Jacob  Yoder  (Joder)  in  1782  had  been  the  first  flat-boat 
skipper  of  the  Ohio,  so  the  operator  of  the  first  steamboat 
on  the  Western  rivers  was  Bernard  Bosefelt.  The  first 
boat  was  built  in  1811,  at  Pittsburg,  and  was  named  after 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  was  its  destination.  The 
boat  on  its  first  trip  encountered  an  earthquake  at  Uie 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  bat  survived  and  reached  ita  port 
The  captain  was  Henry  Schreere  and  his  machinist  was 
Becker;  both  claimed  to  be  Germans.  Heinrich  Schreeve 
was  also  the  inventor  of  a  steam  saw  for  cutting  snags.' 

Very  important  service  in  the  development  of  American 
commerce  was  rendered  by  the  German  agents  of  the  Ger- 
man trans-Atlantic  lines  from  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  The 
events'  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  in  New  York  have 

■  Am  fsiTTmeii  we  bkTO  Mftn  GertDADS  on  the  Fotomka  (Helper's  Fertj) 
and  on  the  Ohio  BiTer  (MajiTille  and  CoTington). 

■  CmpiMn  Sebreere  (Behriewe),  in  December,  1814,  on  BrriTal  at  New 
OtImiw,  offered  hu  Mrrioe*  to  Oenenl  Jnokeon  ngainit  tbe  Brituh.  Tbe 
town  of  ShTBTepovt,  tiMuinna,  wm  probably  nuDod  after  blin.  He  died  in 
St  Lonii,  in  1861.  Cf .  Der  ieutteke  Piomer,  toI«.  i  and  xL  For  Jaoob  Yoder, 
M«  klM  RMengartan,  Oermm  Soldun  in  tke  Wan  ofOit  UnHed  Statu,  p.  1S8. 

'  "Die  flrat  prominent  agent  in  Baltimore  of  tbe  North  German  llQjd  wu 
Albert  Sohnmiwher  (bom  in  Bremen,  in  1802)  ;  after  1889  be  WM  aonaol  for 
Bmnm  and  Hambnrg,  director  of  lereral  railMads,  Hid  at  one  time  pre- 
ndaat  of  the  BaltinuveChunber  of  ComntareOi 
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been  the  Oelrichs ;  the  present  general  manager  of  the 
Hambiu^-American  Line  is  Emil  Leopold  Boas.  The  r^;^ 
ular  shipping  service  eatabliBhed  nev  trades  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  It  included  exportation  of 
large  quantities  of  tobacco  and  raw  materials  of  all  sorts. 
Importations  of  German  manufactures  increased  as  a  nat- 
ural conseqaence.  Lai^  importing  firms  were  established 
at  the  Atlantic  seaports,  which  were  of  unqnestioned  ad- 
vantage for  both  coontries.  Thus  a  lai^  tobacco  trade 
sprang  up,  with  inland  agencies  at  Cincinnati  and  Louis- 
ville. German  shippers  and  promoters  of  commerce  were 
quite  as  prominent  on  the  Pacific  as  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
The  foundation  by  Clans  Spreckels  of  a  regular  servioe 
between  San  Francisco,  Hawaii,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land has  already  been  referred  to.'  John  D.  Spreckels  is 
president  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company.  D.  P. 
Schweiin  is  vice-president  and  general  man£^«r  of  the 
Pacific  Miul  Steamship  Company.  These  two  lines  own 
the  largest  fleets  carrying  passengers  and  trade  between 
the  American  Shore,  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Orient. 

Rich  returns  reward  the  seeker  for  German  influences 
in  the  field  of  industries  concerned  with  the  arts.  The  most 
cnrsory  view  will  establish  the  fact  that  Germans  are  pre- 
dominant as  lithographers  and  manufacturers  of  musical 
instruments. 

In  the  art  of  lithography  too  much  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  Louis  Prang,  who  was  both  the  pioneer  and  the 
successful  developer  of  the  finest  class  of  color-work  in  this 
country.'  Louis  Prang  was  bom  at  Breslau  in  1824,  and 

>  Sm  Ctwptflt  a,  ante,  p.  70. 

'  Tbia  U  tho  opinion  of  Mi.  George  K.  Rendenon,  prinupftl  of  the  Wummw 
T«ebiiio»l .  Inttitate,  Indan^wlii,  IndiukK,  the  oolf  lehool  of  htbogtufitj 
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came  to  the  United  States  in  1850,  a  refagee  of  the  revo- 
lationaiy  period.  He  came  well  trained  in  bis  branch,  and 
settled  in  Boston,  where  he  started  as  a  wood-engraver, 
then  became  a  lithographer,  color-printer  and  pablishor. 
He  is  also  a  writer  on  many  subjects,  the  aulhor  of  the 
'* Prang  Method  of  Art  Instruction"  and  the  "Prang 
Standard  of  Color."  Some  of  the  prominent  Grermui  litho- 
graphers of  the  country  are  the  Knapp  Company  (New 
York),  the  Goes  Company  (Chic^o),  the  Gogler  Company 
(Milwaohee),  Bien  &  Company  (New  York) ,  Hoen  &  Com- 
pany (Baltimore),  all  of  whom  do.  high-class  work.  Of 
two  hundred  and  forty  firms  existing  in  this  country  ninety 
I^r  cent  are  owned  by  men  of  German  nationality  or  their 
native-born  sons,  and  of  men  employed,  seventy  per  cent 
are  of  German  birth,  fifteen  per  ceat  are  native-horn,  and 
the  remainder  are  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  and  English.* 

One  of  the  most  prominent  lithographing  firms  is  Bien 
&  Company,  of  New  York  City,  the  head  of  which  is 
Julias  Bien,  bom  in  Hesee-Cassel,  Germany.  He  arrived 
in  the  United  States  in  1849,  and  began  bu^oess  in  a 
small  way,  filling  in  his  spare  time  with  painting  portraits 
and  banners.  He  soon  became  a  specialist  in  scientific  and 
artistic  lithi^raphing,  and  has  executed  a  great  deal  of 
the  most  accurate  and  artistic  work  demanded  by  the 
United  States  Government.  For  many  years  Bien  &  Com- 
pany have  illustrated  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
Reports,  the  Pacific  Railway  Surveys,  and  the  statistical 
atlases  of  the  United  States  Census.  They  have  issued 
the  atlasof  the  "Recordsof  the  Rebellion,"  andHayden's 

in  the  oonntrj.  Mr.  Hendenon  ii  the  antbor  of  ui  Ameriean  Ttx&aok  of 
Li&egraphy  (Lersj  Brothert,  Indiuupolu),  vbioh  is  the  outline  at  the  historj 
of  the  krt  in  tha  Unitad  States. 

>  TluM  ii  the  statenwnt  of  Mr.  G.  K,  HenderioQ  in  a  letter  to  the  writer, 
Febnufj'  17, 1907. 
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and  Powell's  expeditions.  Julius  Bieu  was  president  of  the 
National  Lithograpbers'  Association  from  1889  to  1895, 
and  his  work  lias  rec^ved  gold  and  lilver  medals  at  aU 
tlie  latterly  world  expositions.  AnoUier  firm  that  has 
done  e^>ert  work  for  the  GrOTemmeut  is  Hoen  &  Oompany, 
of  Baltimore.  The  Hoens  are  likewise  descended  from 
German  ancestors.  They  were  among  the  first  to  use  color 
in  hthography.^  Another  German  name  ia  G.  H.  Buek  & 
Company  of  Boston,  who  in  1891  joined  in  the  formation 
of  the  American  Lithi^Taphio  Company  of  New  York,  of 
which  Onstav  H.  Buek  is  vice-president  and  general  art 
manner.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  facsimile  water- 
color  work  into  commercial  lithography. 

F.  A.  Ringler  (bom  in  Hesse'Cassel  in  1852)  is  the 
inventor  of  a  galvano-plastic  process  by  which  pictures 
and  photographs  can  be  reproduced  on  clichia  in  a  few 
hours.  This  invention  has  been  of  great  aervice  to  the 
illustrated  newspapers  and  the  illustrated  supplements. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  task  to  name  the  German 
printers  of  the  United  States;  suffice  it  to  remind  the 
reader  that  many  of  the  pioneer  printers  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  such  as  Saura,'  Miller,  and  many  others 
in  Pennsylvania ;  Buckner  *  and  Henkel,  in  Virginia ; 
Marschalk,  in  Mississippi  (after  the  Bevolutionary  War), 
were  Germans. 

One  of  the  most  successful  inventions  of  the  age,  pro- 
ducing a  great  change  in  the  work  of  type-setting,  is  the 
/'    io-called  linotype.    It  was  invented  by  Ottmar  Mergan- 

■  A  member  of  the  pment  flrm  has  infoRDed  the  writer  that  hii  fittber 
WM  the  first  to  print  oolorad  poiten  in  hia  aeotion  of  the  wmatrj.  The  flnt 
mttampt  wii«  made  in  the  exeontioDof  an  order  from  WMbiiigtoii,dnringthe 
Mezioaii  War,  —  a  poator  (till  exhibited  bj  the  firm. 

'  See  Volame  I,  Chapter  t,  pp.  143-145. 

*  Ct.  Sohnricbt,  The  German  EUment  in  Virginia,  vol.  i,  p.  73. 
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thaler,  bom  id  Wiirtemberg  in  1854,  of  German-Jewiah 
ezteiction.  He  came  to  Baltimore  in  1872,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  A.  Hall  &  Company,  manufacturers  of  electri- 
cal instruments.  Ab  the  name  implies,  the  linoty]>e  pro- 
duces  a  line  of  type,  including  casting,  while  the  operator 
touches  letter  after  letter  on  a  key-board.  The  labor  and 
time  saved  are  of  eepecial  importance  to  the  daily  papers. 
The  New  York  «  Tribune  "  was  the  first  (1886)  to  try  the 
machine  in  its  composing-room.  Its  success  was  immediate, 
and  now  over  seven  thousand  linotype  machines  are  in 
daily  use. 

Being  a  musical  people,  the  Germans  quite  naturally 
have  given  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  musical  instrur 
ments.  In  the  United  States  they  practically  control  the 
industry.  The  pioneer  in  violin  manufacture  of  the  high- 
est standard  was  Georg  Gemiinder,  born  at  Ingelfingen, 
Wurtemberg,  in  1816.  His  father  was  a  manufacturer  of 
musical  instruments  in  Germany,  and  the  son  was  ambi- 
tious to  advance  in  the  shops  of  the  best  masters.  With 
this  end  in  view  he  journeyed  to  Munich,  Vienna,  Pesth, 
and  PressbuTg,  and  finally  sou^t  the  greatest  violin- 
maker  of  the  time,  Vnillaume,  in  Paris.  There  he  remained 
for  a  number  of  years,  learoing  to  distinguish  the  best 
Italian  and  other  makes  and  to  imitate  them.  The  pupil 
soon  b^an  to  rival  his  master,  and  when  Ole  Bull,  on  his 
return  in  1845  from  a  concert  tour  to  America,  stopped 
at  Paris  to  have  his  violin  repaired  by  Vnillaume,  the 
latter  turned  over  the  famous  "  Caspar  da  Sale  "  to  his 
German  assistant.  Gemiinder,  several  years  after,  when  he 
had  already  setUed  at  New  York,  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  same  violin  again.  Ole  Bull  was  making  another 
concert  tour  in  the  United  States  and  appeared  one  day 
in  Gemiinder's  shop.    Showing  him  his  violin,  he  chal- 
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lenged  GemUnder  to  detect  the  place  where  it  had  once 
been  repaired.  Gemiinder  calmly  scrutinized  the  instru- 
ment and  showed  him  the  spot^  though  it  could  never 
have  been  detected  by  any  one  who  had  not  been  told. 
Bull  was  surprised,  and  said  the  repair  had  been  made 
by  YuUlaume,  the  greatest  violin-maker  in  the  world. 
Gemiinder  then  told  him  that  the  master  had  given  the 
violin  over  to  his  pupil  on  that  occasion.' 

Gemiinder  sent  several  of  his  violins  manufactured  in 
his  establishment  at  New  York  to  the  London  Exposition 
of  1351.  One  was  in  imitation  of  Stradivarius,  another 
made  according  to  Amati,  and  a  third  according  to  Gnar- 
nerius.  "  Spohr,  Thalberg,  Vieuxtemps,  and  many  others 
examined  the  violins  and  were  very  much  surprised  at  their 
tone.  Spohr  observed:  '  These  are  the  first  new  violins 
that  I  ever  saw,  tried,  and  liked  1 '  "  The  violins  took  the 
first  prize.  In  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873  Gemiinder 
gained  a  wonderful  and  peculiar  success.  In  competition 
for  a  prize  to  be  given  for  the  best  imitation,  Gemiinder 
prepared  his  famous  "  Kaiser  "  violin.  The  judges  declared 
this  violin  to  be  not  a  new  one  hut  a  renewed  original : 
"  A  genuine  Guarnerius  not  only  in  regard  to  its  outer 
appearance  and  character,  but  also  in  the  wonderful  quaUty 
of  tone,  and  ease  with  which  the  tonescome.'*  Interesting 
are  the  stories  Gemiinder  tells  of  his  deceiving  the  greatest 
violin-players,  allowing  them  to  choose  between  two  vio- 
line,  one  of  his  own  make,  a  new  one,  and  the  other  an 
old  Italian.  In  many  cases  the  violinist  chose  the  new  one, 
but  after  being  told  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  that 

1  The  story  of  Gemlinder'a  life  ia  told  in  hia  katobiogrsph;,  which  read* 
like  that  of  BenTeiiuto  Cellini,  in  Goethe's  tranaUtion.  It  is  entitled  Georgt 
Oem.iinder't  Progrtn  in  Violm-Makirtg,  teilh  Jnttrttting  Facti  Concarmng 
the  Art  and  it»  Critia  in  General.  By  Geor^  G«Ditlnder.  Pablisbed  b;  the 
author.  (Astoria,  N.  T.,  1881.) 
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they  vere  both  of  the  same  price,  the  violinist  would  pre- 
fer the  old  iDBtrament,  yielding  to  an  ancient  prejudice 
against  nev  violins.  Gemiinder  claimed  that  his  vioHns 
were  exactly  the  same  outwardly  (in  every  detail  of  form 
and  even  varnish),  and  inwardly  (as  to  tone-quality, "  easy 
speaking,"  etc.) ;  moreover  that  his  violins  possessed  one 
superior  feature, — they  could  be  naed  in  large  modem 
concert  halls,  for  which  the  old  violins  were  too  delicate. 
Gemunderwas  frequently  accused  of  using  chemically  pre- 
pared woods  for  his  imitations,  a  cha^e  which  he  resented, 
declaring  that  wood  in  its  natural  state  produced  botii 
power  and  equality  of  tone.  Through  minute  study  and. 
native  skill  Gemunder  has  rediscovered  the  art  of  violin- 
making  as  it  was  practiced  by  the  masterful  Italian  school. 
His  violins  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  i.  e.,  since  1847. 
In  the  opinion  of  musical  critics  the  violins  manufactured 
by  the  firm  that  he  established,  Gemiinder  &  Sons,  Astoria,  ^ 
(Long  Island  City),  New  York,  rank  with  the  best  in  the 
world. 

A  high  grade  of  guitars  and  otiier  string  inatruments 
were  manufactured  in  one  of  the  homes  of  music,  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania,  by  the  firm  of  Martin.  Other  facto- 
ries of  violins,  guitars,  and  mandolins  are  scattered  over  the 
country.  As  a  rule  the  demand  for  the  piano  and  organ 
is  very  much  greater  in  the  United  States  than  for  other 
musical  instruments  and  in  consequence  the  manufacturers 
of  the  latter  have  not  the  same  chance  to  expand. 

In  the  history  of  piano  manufacture  Germans  have 
made  the  largest  number  of  the  great  inventions  that 
have  denoted  progress.  The  inventions  of  Pleyel,  Erhardt, 
Pape  (who  firet  used  felt  for  the  hammers),  John  Oeib, 
Sr.,  and  others,  whether  executed  in  Germany  or  abroad, 
reflect  credit  upon  the  German  name.  John  Geib,  Sr., 
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for  inatance,  was  one  of  "  twelve  spostles  "  who  went  bom 
Gernumy  to  England  in  1760,  and  founded  the  piano 
boiinesa  there.  Broadwood,  Stodart,  and  others  acquired 
their  knowledge  through  him. 

The  first  pianoforte  constmoted  in  this  country  was  by 
John  Behrent  (a  German  name),  in  Philadelphia,  in  1775.' 
Charles  Albrecht  (G^erman)  began  making  piujos  in  Phil- 
adelphia some  time  before  1789,  and  eontinaed  until 
1825.  His  pianos  were  copiee  of  models  imported  from 
London  (manufactoied  by  G^erman  Londoners) ;  they  were 
good  instnunentB  for  the  time ;  one,  dated  1789,  is  pre- 
,  served  in  the  art  rooms  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society,  another  wse  presented  by  Mr.  Drezel  to  the  New 
York  Museum  of  Art.  John  G^b,  Jr.,  on  October  3, 1817, 
took  out  the  second  patent  ever  granted  to  a  resident  of 
New  York,  forimproremMitsin  the  "shape and  structure 
of  the  U{mght  pianoforte."  A  clever  German,  Gutwaldt, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1811  and  made  pianos  in 
Brooklyn,  taking  out  a  patent  in  1818  for  "  an  improve- 
ment in  the  framework  of  grands.'"  Another  Grerman, 
Sackmeister,  in  New  York,  registered  a  patent  for  "  down- 
striking  action."  In  Philadelphia,  Conrad  Meyer,  born  in 
Hesse-Cassel,  was  a  notable  figure.  In  1833  he  exhibited 
at  FrankHn  Institute  a  piano  with  an  iron  frame.  At  the 
Philadelphia  Exposition  in  1876  he  was  declared  the 
inventor  of  the  solid  iron  plate  frame  now  in  general  use 
in  grands,  squares,  and  uprights.  Priority  in  this  great 
invention  is  claimed  for  Alphonse  Babcock,  who  is  said 
to  have  taken  out  a  patent  which  laid  the  foundation  <^ 
metal  plate  casting  in  1825.  The  credit  of  having  made 

>  Ct.  D.  Spilluie,  Hitlory  of  the  American  Piano/orU:  iU  TeiAnical  Dt- 
vdopmeni  and  Trade,  p.  106,  eta.  (1890.) 
'  SpiUuM,  p.  107. 
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the  first  frame  of  tbis  kiod,  however,  belongs  to  Meyer, 
siDce  Babcock  did  not  produce  practical  resulta  nntjl  later. 
When  he  removed  to  Boston,  his  idea  was  taken  up  by 
Jonas  Cbiekering,  the  great  pioneer  in  New  England, 
who  bad  founded  bis  piano  factory  in  1823.'  Chickering 
took  out  patents  in  1840,  making  improvements  in  Bab- 
cock'a  invention.  The  iron  frame  was  a  great  step  in  ad- 
vance ;  it  kept  the  instmment  in  better  tune,  one  great 
defect  being,  however,  the  thin  nasal  character  of  the  tone. 
To  remedy  this  defect  and  bring  abont  certain  final  im- 
portant improvements  was  the  work  of  a  Grerman,  Henry 
Steinway.  Some  of  Steinway's  great  patents  were :  the  ' 
Steinway  method  of  "  agraffe  "  adjustment,  by  which  a 
more  perfect  '*  bearing  "  against  the  upward  coneusnon  of 
die  hamm»s  was  provided ;  "  OTerstriuging"  io  grands,  in 
oonjonction  with  a  plate  modd ;  alteration  io  "  scaling  " 
and  stringing  ;  also  the  third  pedal,  holding  single  tones 
without  affecting  the  others.  With  these  successive  advanc- 
ing steps,  the  modern  piano,  barring  numeroiu  minor 
improvemente,  has  reached  its  present  state  of  perfection. 
Henry  Steinway  {originally  Steinw^)  was  born  in  1797 
in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick.  While  still  a  young  man  he 
learned  the  cabinet-maker's  trade,  fashioned  zithers  and 
guitars,  and  in  Goslar  learned  how  to  brnld  organs  and 
pianos.  In  1825  he  established  a  piano  factory  of  his  own 
in  Brunswick,  but  the  narrow  guild  system  prevailed,  his 
&inily  was  large,  and  he  turned  to  seek  a  fairer  prospect 
of  fortune.  Hjs  eldest  son  Theodore  remained  to  take 
ebai^  of  the  factory  left  behind.  Arriving  in  New  York, 
the  father  and  his  four  sons  first  served  an  apprenticeship. 
In  1853  they  began  in  a  small  way,  making  one  piano  a 

■  Cltiakariiig  wa«  OM  of  the  few  greet  pUno  mtnnfaotiinn  not  of  Oe^ 
men  blood. 
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week  in  the  factory  which  they  setup.  The  product  of  their 
UboTs  met  with  unusual  favor,  and  their  skill  and  energy 
soon  did  the  rest.  Their  constant  improvements  in  their 
pianos  brought  them  to  a  standard  which  probably  has 
never  been  reached  by  any  other  factory  in  the  United 
States.  The  Stein  way  piano  at  the  present  day  is  the 
acknowledged  concert  leader.  Other  factories  that  were 
DOW  and  then  rivals  for  the  highest  honors  have  frequently 
since  then  lowered  their  standard  to  satisfy  the  popular 
demand  for  a  cheaper  piano.  In  spite  of  high  standards 
and  in  virtue  of  them,  Steinway  &  Sons  have  also  been 
enormously  successful  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view.  As  early  as  1859  Henry  Steinway  built  a  fac- 
tory, at  that  time  considered  colossal,  which  gave  em- 
ployment to  eight  hundred  workmen  and  completed  sixty 
pianos  a  week.  In  1866  he  built  a  concert  hall,  with  an 
auditorium  seating  twenty-five  hundred  people,  and  lived 
to  see  the  erection  of  a  plant  at  Astoria,  Long  Island, 
oontaining  a  sawmill,  foundry  with  a  water  front,  and  a 
series  of  well-constructed  lodging-houses  for  workmen. 
He  died  in  1871,  but  the  institution  which  be  had  founded 
was  carried  on  to  greater  success  by  his  sons.  Charles 
Herman  Steinway  is  the  president  and  director  of  Stein- 
way &  Sons  at  the  present  day. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  large  German  piano  mannfac- 
turers  will  show  how  the  Germans  predominate  in  this  in- 
dustry. In  New  York,  besides  Steinway  &  Sons,  there  are : 
William  Lindemann  &  Sons  (founded  in  1840,  William 
Lindemaun  being  one  of  the  pioneers  of  piano  manufac- 
ture, earlier  than  Steinway,  and  preceded  in  New  York 
only  by  Gutwaldt  and  Sackmeister) ;  the  Weber  Piano 
Company '  (founded  in  1852  by  Albert  Weber,  native  of 

>  Thi«  firm  wu  the  first  to  eiUblUh  %  bMUofa  in  Chicago  (1880). 
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Bavaria);  George  Steck  &  Company  (foonded  in  1857 
by  George  Steck,  native  of  Hesee-Cassel) ;  Behniag  & 
Son  (1861,  founder,  native  of  Hanover) ;  Kranich  &  Bach 
(1864, both  partners  born  in  Germany);  Marschall  &  Mit- 
taner  (1867,  botb  bom  in  Germany);  Sohmer  &  Company 
(1872,  founder,  Hugo  Sohmer,  born  in  the  Black  Forest) ; 
Behr  Brothers  &  Company  (1875,  Henry  Behr,  native  of 
Hambui^) ;  Schnabel,  Lambert  &  Company  (1878) ;  Krau- 
kauer  Brothers  (1878) ;  Henry  Kroeger  &  Sons  (1879); 
Mehlin  &  Sons  (more  recent).  Baltimore  contains  one  of 
the  leading  piano  factories,  William  Knabe  &  Company. 
The  founder,  William  Knabe,  born  in  1803,  in  Sachsen- 
Weimar,  established  the  factory  in  1839  (then  Knabe  & 
Gaehle).  The  firm  have  since  then  taken  out  many  valu- 
able patents,  and  have  stood  in  the  front  rank  with  Stein- 
way  and  Chickering ;  Von  Bulow  and  D' Albert  have  used 
the  Knabe  piano  on  their  concert  tours.  In  1879  the 
Japanese  Government  ordered  a  large  number  of  their  in- 
struments. In  Philadelphia  there  are  many  firms,  among 
them  Schomaker  &  Company  (the  founder  born  in  Get- 
many  in  1800) ;  the  successor  of  the  pioneer  C.  F.  AI- 
brecbt  is  the  popular  firm  of  Blasius  &  Company.  This  list 
is  by  no  means  a  complete  one.  In  the  manu&ctnre  of 
supplies  for  piano-makers  the  firm  of  Strauch  Brothers 
(the  founder  bom  at  Frankfurt-on-tbe-Main)  leads;  the 
Alfred  Dolge  Manufacturing  Company,  mentioned  before, 
supplies  the  finest  quality  of  felt. 

A  la^e  number  of  German  firms  appear  among  the 
organ  manufacturers  of  the  country,  e.  g.,  the  Ann  Arbor 
3Iuinfactaring  Company  (Fred  Schmid,  president);  the 
Barckhoff  Church  Organ  Company  (Pomeroy,  Ohio) ;  Lehr 
(Easton,  Pennsylvania);  ^S^olian  Company,  controlled  by 
the  Weber  Piano  and  Pianola  Company ;  Blambnig  (Balti- 
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more);  Eifert  &  Stoebr  (Astoria,  Long  Island);  Felge- 
maker  Ot^D  Compaay  (Erie,  PennBjlraDia) ;  Foecster  & 
Sods  (Milwaukee);  J.  P.  Fuchs  (New  York) ;  E.  Giwecke 
(Evansville,  Indiana);  E.  Grimm  (Cincinnati);  Pfeffer  & 
Company  (St.  Louis) ;  Schulz  Company  (Chici^o) ;  Sey- 
bold  Reed  Pipe  Oi^an  Company  (Elgin,  Illinois),  who  ad- 
vertise that  their  output  is  fifteen  organs  a  day ;  Wirseh- 
ing  Oi^jan  Company  (Salem,  Ohio) ;  Wilhelm's  Sons 
(Oakland,  California) ;  in  the  manufacturing  department 
of  the  Estey  Organ  Company,  Carl  Brambach  has  been 
the  leading  man.'  The  presence  of  Germans  as  assistants 
and  workmen  in  all  factories  in  which  musical  instruments 
are  made,  whether  conducted  by  Germans  or  otherwise, 
is  also  a  notable  feature. 

German  activity  in  a  great  variety  of  other  indostrial 
fields  must  necessarily  receive  scant  attention  in  these 
pages,  however  worthy  of  fuller  treatment.  For  instance, 
the  writer  learns  on  good  authority  that  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  hardware  business  in  the  city  of  CSeveland,  Ohio, 
is  in  German  hands.  Similarly  the  la^e  rubber  business 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  is  in  tha  hands  of  the  Germans,  Seibe^ 
ling,  Swinehart,  Metz,  and  Miller.  Some  of  the  best 
builders  have  been  Germans,  among  firms  still  ezisting, 
e.  g.,  Eidlitz  &  Son,*  who  have  built  many  private  and 
public  buildings  in  and  about  New  York  City  and  else- 
where ;  also  Henry  Smith  &  Son  (founder  was  born  in 
Germany,  anghcizing  his  name  on  eoming  to  America), 
in  Baltimore,  who  built  the  Maryland  Club,  the  new 
Custom-House,  Kennert's  Hotel,  and  many  of  the  most 
substantial  warehouses  and  private  buildings. 

>  Cf.  SpUliute,  p.  2S1. 

'  Otto  M.  Eidlitz  wu  Appointed  TeDoment  Honse  ComniiMioner  hj  Pr«- 
■ident  Rooaevelt  in  1900  ;  irai  appointed  nonunisaionBr  in  1905  to  eismiDe 
e^nsM  of  ooUapae  of  boildiogi  in  Kew  York,  and  HpoH  on  tbe  aame. 
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Xhe  Eberhard-Faber  Pencil  Company,  in  Brooklyn,  ia 
AD  offshoot  of  the  great  German  pencil  factory  of  Faber.* 
Names  even  more  familiar  in  America  are  Welsbaoh  and 
Pintsch,  who  have  in  the  literal  aense  shed  so  much  light 
■qmn^is  in  oni  homes  and  on  our  travels.  In  lighting  and 
gas  engineering,  Germans  at  home  and  in  this  country 
have  been  leaders. 

Toys  are  imported  in  great  quantities  from  Germany. 
Dolls  with  jointed  limbs,  from  Sonneberg,  musical  toys 
from  Nuremberg,  ornaments  for  the  Christmas  Uee»  from 
Saxony,  Noah's  arks  from  the  Black  Forest,  have  dehghted 
OS  all  without  our  being  aware  of  their  origin. 

Two  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  are  the  German  firms  located  in  Balti* 
more,  Gail  and  Az,  and  Marbarg  Brothers,  the  latter  so 
commonly  known  for  their  mistores  of  smoking-tobaoco 
(Yale,  Lafayette  Mixture,  Marbu^'s  Pickings,  etc.). 
F.  A.  W.  Kieckhefer  (bom  in  Milwaukee)  is  in  charge 
of  the  largest  tinware  and  enameled  ware  factory  in  the 
world ; '  Hermann  H.  Kohlsaat  (bom  in  Illinois)  does  a 
large  wholesale  bakery  business  and  owns  a  number  of 
bakery  and  lunch  establishments;*  S.  F.  Gross  (born  in 
PennByWauia),  a  large  real-estate  operator  in  Chicago, 
bnUt  twenty-one  suburban  farms,  sold  forty  thousand  lots, 
and  ten  thousand  houses.* 

A  number  of  department  stores  have  been  established 

>  Thaj  oiTD  ft  oedar  j>rd  and  mill  tt  Cedftr  Kaji,  Florida,  and  a  rubber 
foctorj  at  Newark,  New  Jersej. 

»  WAo"*  Who  in  America,  1906-I90T,  p.  998. 

'  He  was  alao  part  owner  of  the  Chicago  Inler-Oeean,  1891-1693,  «ditor 
and  poblisher  of  the  Chicago  Tunu-Herald,  whieh  was  amalgamated  with 
thfl  CUeago  Rteord,  becoming  the  Record-Herald ;  int«reBtad  alw  in  tba 
Chicago  Evening  Po*t,  and  a  large  contribator  to  cbaiitiei. 

*  Wht^t  Who  m  America,  1906-1907,  p.  733. 
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by  men  born  in  Grermany  or  men  of  German  descent. 
The  most  famous  of  all  in  the  United  States  are  those 
of  John  Wanamaker,  in  Philadelphia  (established  in  1876) 
and  New  York  (established  in  1896).  John  Wanamaker* 
is  a  FennsylTania-German,  and  has  freqoently  in  public 
expressed  his  pride  in  his  descent.  Of  men  bom  in  Ger- 
many who  are  in  the  department  store  business,  some 
of  the  most  widely  known  are  those  of  Jewish-German 
descent,  e.  g.,  Stern  Brothers,  of  New  York  City,  Louis 
Stern  having  been  bom  in  Germany  in  184:7,  and  Henry 
Siegel,  of  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Company,  bom  in  Germany, 
ml852. 

If  a  list  were  to  be  made  of  the  captains  of  industry  in 
the  United  States,  a  large  number  of  the  names  found 
in  the  preceding  pages  would  have  to  be  included.  Such 
are  Claus  Spreckels,  monarch  of  sugar ;  Henry  Miller,  of 
cattle;  Frederick  Weyerhauser,  of  lumber;  and  George 
C.  Boldt,  of  hotels.'  There  would  be  included  Charles 
H.  Cramp,  tlie  shipbuilder ;  Henry  C.  Frick,  the  ruler  of 
the  coke  industry ;  Bobling,  master  in  wire-cable  manu- 
facture. The  names  of  Schieren,  Herrmann,  Niedringhaus, 
KJeckhefer,  Studebaker,  Brill,  Wagner,  Wanamaker, 
Oelrichs,  Boas,  Busch,  Uihlein,  Pabst,  Gunther,  and  a 
host  of  others  would  find  a  worthy  place. 

Summing  up  the  conteats  of  this  chapter,  we  have 
found  that  the  thesis  can  be  maintained  that  in  all  those 
industries  requiring  technical  skill  and  special  training, 
the  German  element  has  been  very  prominent  in  the 
United  States,  in  some  branches  holding  a  nwnopoly. 

>  Mr.  John  WftnatDftket  wm  United  Statea  PoatoiAateT-Gtiierkl  fiom 
1889  to  1S93,  knd  radnoed  the  expeotei  of  tbe  department  lo  oooiidenblT 
M  to  deere&ae  tbe  cost  of  postage  to  the  public. 

*  Cf.  Cauon,  Tka  Grnttant  m  America,  p.  702. 
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This  was  due  i»  lar^  measure  to  the  £act  that  the  tech- 
nical schools  of  Germany  had  reached  a  high  grade  ol 
usefulness  long  before  institutions  of  a  similar  kind  existed 
in  the  United  States.  But  even  after  that  the  German 
element  trained  in  this  country  remained  prominent  in 
the  same  branches,  showing  a  bias  of  the  German  mind 
in  this  direction.  As  biidge-bnilders,  electrical,  civil, 
and  mining  engineers,  the  Grermans  have  not  only  done 
a  very  la^e  [Murt  of  the  work  demanded  by  modern 
transportation  and  mannfactorea  in  the  United  States, 
but  their  inventive  genius  has  made  noble  and  lasting 
contribntions  to  the  sum  of  human  achievement.  They 
have  also  predominated  in  the  manufacture  of  scientific 
apparatus  and  of  musical  instruments.  They  established 
the  art  of  lithography,  and  were  well  represented  as 
printers.  Prominent  was  their  share  in  the  chemical  in- 
dustries, and  the  manufacture  of  glass,  iron,  and  steel. 
In  navigation  and  shipping  they  directed  attention  to 
foreign  ports,  and  their  names  are  numerous  and  dis- 
tinguished on  the  rolls  of  tiie  captains  of  indostiy  in 
varied  fields  of  activity. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

POLinO&L  DtPLTTHNOE  OF  TEE  GIOIUAII  HLEUBHT  DT  THB 
UNITED  BIATES 

FofmUr  imprtfuiiw  MmMcniiig  the  Gemwns  in  politiM  —  'nvr  pooitHm 
defined  —  Tbeii  lopport  of  the  Constitatian  of  the  United  Btatm  — 
Germuu  active  in  the  potitioal  iwues  of  the  nineteenth  oentnr; :  (1)  The 
qneition  of  ilavery  ;  German  leulers  induce  Gennui  Toten  to  join  the 
BepnblieBU  Party ;  Gael  Sobun;  tbe  Chicago  CanventLon ;  the  Germaiw 
of  the  Border  States  —  (2)  The  qneation  of  the  Civil  Berrioe ;  Carl 
Sehnra  aa  Saoretarf  of  the  Interior  institatei  aivil  setvioe  reform  —  (3) 
Sonnd  monej  —  (4)  Party  reform  —  (5)  Peaoe  oongreeeei ;  Bolls,  Bar- 
tholdt  —  (6)  Penoaal  liberty  ;  resolatioiu  on  temperanee  and  SumU^ 
observance  by  the  National  German-American  AlUanoe  —  The  German 
laagoage  in  the  publio  sahooLi,  eto.  —  (T)  Independent  voting ;  Benjamin 
Franklin's  nativism  and  testimony  i  Jaeob  Leisler  an  independent  in 
polities  ;  manioipal  government  ;  Carl  Sohiua  the  "original  independ- 
ent"—  Several  types  of  German  poUtioions  described;  Carl  Sohnr^ 
Fnmois  Lieber,  Samnel  W.  Pennypacker,  William  Bonck,  Fhilipp  Donch- 
heimer,  Miahael  Halm  —  German  goVemoia  and  oangreaiinen — Otbem 
in  public  life  —  Conventions  of  the  German  revolutionists  —  Socialism  in 
the  UoiUd  States  —  The  Socialist-Labor  and  the  Socialist  Party  —  The 
National  German-Amerisan  Alliance. 

The  common  impression  concerning  the  Germans  in 
American  politics  is  that  their  influence  has  not  been  com- 
mensorate  with  their  numbers.  The  question  has  never 
been  thoroughly  studied,  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  after  a  searching  investigation  has  been  made,  the 
general  opinion  will  be  shown  to  be  in  error.  Within  the 
limits  of  this  chapter  it  is  possible  only  to  suggest  the 
lines  on  which  such  an  investigation  can  be  made. 

The  unfavorable  impression  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  from  the  beginning  of  their  history  the  Grermans 
have  not  been  eager  to  hold  public  offices.  The  settlers 
of  Gennantown  were  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  resigna- 
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tioDS  of  die  men  of  their  choice,  and  impoBed  a  fine  of 
three  pounds  upon  any  one  who  should  refuse  to  serve 
after  election  to  public  ofBce.  Mennonites  and  some  other 
seotariaBs  sucoessf  ullj  pleaded  a  conflict  with  their  religion, 
hut  others  were  not  excosed  without  showing  gt>od  cause. 
Thus  it  was  pkced  on  record  that  Paul  Wulff,  elected  to 
the  position  of  town  clerk  on  Deoember  1,  1694,  was  fined 
three  pounds  for  declining  the  of&ce  without  good  cause.* 
Paul  Csstuer  (Kastner)  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  but 
found  it  impoasible  to  accept  for  reasons  of  conscience, 
and  Franz  Daniel  Fastorius,  the  founder  of  the  colony, 
was  compelled  to  step  into  the  breach.  These  items  of 
hi^iory  illustrate  two  facts,  —  first,  that  the  Germans  felt 
public  office  to  be  more  a  burden  than  a  distinction,  and 
seeondly,  ihat  ask  undercurrent  of  public  spirit  prevailed 
among  them  which  created  a  law  calculated  to  impress  the 
principle  that  public  service  when  demanded  was  a  moral 
duty.  This  was  unmistakably  the  attitude  of  Fraoz  Daniel 
Fastorius,  the  first  office-holder  and  public  servant  in  a 
typically  German  colony.'  Repeatedly  desiring  to  lay 
down  the  bordens  of  public  affairs,  he  was  just  as  often 
forced  to  take  them  up  again  by  a  sense  of  duty. 

The  Germans  did  not  enter  politics  for  a  livelihood. 
They  came  as  farmers,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  merchants, 

*  Se«  records  of  the  ooart,  Oerman-Ameriean  AmuUt,  n.  a.,  toI.  vi,  number 
1,  p-  10-  Cf.  also  Seidensticker,  Bildtr  aui  der  dtuiich-pennsylaanuchen  Ge- 
MsUcAlf,  p.  S4.  ^storios,  in  a  letter  to  Willisni  Penn  in  1703,  renewed  bll 
eoDiplaint  of  tb«  difflonltj'  of  finding  persons  willing  to  meoept  pnblio  oSioe, 
ftnd  expressed  the  bope  tb*t  tbe  situation  migbt  beoome  improred  bj  the 
uriTftl  of  more  immigrauts. 

*  For  PHtvriiu'  oueer  see  Volume  i,  Chapter  n.  Peter  Minnil  uitedatod 
Fastorins  U  tbe  Brst  Germui  prominent  in  oolonial  politics  (1624-1641), 
and  DOftde  A  briUiMit  record  as  goremor  of  New  Netbertfttid,  porchMcr  of 
tin  island  of  Haobattan,  and  foDuder  of  New  Sweden.  Cf.  Volume  i,  Chap- 
ter I,  pp.  10-13. 
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or  profesaioDal  meo,  and  applied  themselves  dHigentlj  to 
their  particular  trades  vith  a  detennination  to  succeed  in 
them.  Their  strongtj  developed  practical  sense  showed 
them  that  the  professional  politician,  immediately  ousted 
from  office  when  his  party  was  defeated,  was  eng^ed  in  a 
very  unsafe  and  unprofitable  bosinees,  while  tixmr  plain  hon- 
esty and  a  tender  conscience  compelled  tbem  to  look  upon 
politics  as  something  unclean  and  corrupting.  It  were  a 
fallacy,  however,  to  say  that  because  the  Grermans  have  not 
held  many  political  offices  they  have  had  httle  influence 
on  American  pohtics.  Selfish  office-holders  and  a^ressive 
political  manipulators  do  not  control  the  settlement  of  " 
great  poUtical  questions,  nor  do  they  advance  government 
or  civil  service  toward  a  higher  ideal.  Real  influence  is  a 
different  matter  from  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  political  game ; 
and  while  the  Grerman  element  has  not  been  conspicuous  in 
the  latter,  the  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  succeeding  pages 
to  show  that  the  Germans  wei«  always  at  hand  when  the 
time  came  to  improve  and  transforin  pohtics. 

The  first  step  in  cooperative  self-government  by  the 
'  American  colonies  was  taken  at  the  instance  of  Jacob 
Leisler,'  a  German,  who  in  1690  called  together  the  first 
congress  on  American  soil.  Leisler,  elected  governor  by 
the  popular  party  of  New  York,  saw  his  colony  threatened 
with  invasion  by  the  French  and  Indians.  Assistance 
from  England,  then  in  the  toils  of  the  Eevolntion,  seeming 
too  remote,  Leisler  instituted  self-^ielp,  and  invited  the 
governors  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  East  and  West 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  to  a  com- 
mon council  at  New  York.  A  meeting  took  place  May  1, 
1690,  a  memorable  event  in  American  history,  being  the 
first  congress  of  the  American  colonies,  the  progenitor  of 
'  C(.  Volume  I,  Chapter  i.pp.  IS-W. 
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the  Continental  Congress  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
Concerted  measures  for  defense  were  undertaken,  and  the 
first  BggreesiTe  movement  ^fainst  Canada  was  planned  by 
this  Congress  of  1690/ 

The  poHtical  institation  of  which  America  is  most 
proud,  extending  influence  far  beyond  her  own  borders,  is 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  republican 
form  of  govemmeut  therein  coDBtmcted.  That  great 
work  was  not  G«rmau,  but  the  result  of  long  parliament- 
ary gaining,  inherited  from  England,  with  perhaps  an 
inspiration  coming  from  the  French  philosophy  of  the 
raghteenth  century.  Among  the  framera  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1787  there  were  but  few  wlio  had  German  blood 
in  their  v^s.  *  There  was  Gouverneur  MqetIs,  of  New 
York,  who  was  one  of  the  committee  on  drafting  the 
Constitution.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Jacob  Leialer 
through  two  of  the  latter's  daughters.*  Another  member 
of  the  Convention  of  1787  was  General  Frederick  j'reliny- 
Jmyaea,  grandson  of  the  Reverend  Theodor  J.  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  bom  within  the  present  borders  of  Prussia.'  Many 
men  of  German  descent  aided  in  die  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution after  it  was  framed ;  such  were  John  PeterJ^hlen- 
berg,  vice-president  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  1785 
(Benjamin  Franklin  being  president),  and  representative 
in  Congress,  1789-1791,  etc.,  and  particularly  his  brother, 
Frederick  Angust  Miihlenbeig,  speaker  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania state  legislature,  member  of  the  first  four  sessions 

>  C(.VolninBi,Chipteri,pp.20-21. 

■  MkrjLculertthedBnghterof  the  German  piTemoF  of  Nevr  York,  widow 
of  Uilbome,  mkriiw]  the  Hagnenat  AbmbAm  OonTemeur,  Muji'i  Bon, 
NiehoUs  GonTenienr,  muried  hii  ootiain  Gettmde  Rjmden,  the  daagbtei  of 
HMtar  Leisler.  ^m  mhi  of  thii  muriftgv,  Imao  Gonremonr,  wu  tfaa  graod- 
fKthei  ol  GaaTeraenr  Horrij.  Cf .  FUke,  7^  DWcA  and  Quaktr  Cetoaie*  h 
Ameriea,  toL  ii,  p.  167. 

*  CI  T«ialnaI.p^  U8-U4. 
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o£  the  United  States  Gon^p'eas  and  Weaker  of  the  Hoiue 
in  the  First  and  Third  United  States  Coagresaea.  If  the 
Grermaoa  did  Qot  frame  the  Constdtutioo,  they  were  its  de- 
fenders by  word  and  action,  and  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  f  umidted  the  largest  quota  of  soldiers  contrihuted 
by  any  one  Dational  dement  in  support  of  the  gOTernment 
it  created.' 

During  the  nineteenth  centory,  in  all  the  most  import- 
ant issues  that  made  for  political  betterment  in  the  United 
States  the  Germans  played  a  leading  part.  Such  were  (1) 
the  question  of  slavery;  (2)  civil  service;  (3)8oaDdmoney; 
(4)  party  reform ;  (5)  temperance  and  personal  liberty;  (6) 
independent  voting.  These  questions  vill  be  considered 
briefly  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

The  question  of  Canary 

Before  1850  the  great  mass  of  Germans  for  good  rea- 
sons  were  Jacksonian  Dwtinnnpftfai.  Id  the  first  place,  the 
party  carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  Jeftersonian  Demo- 
cracy, declaring  all  men  (vhite)  free  and  equal,  and  making 
no  distinction  as  to  foreigners.  Liberty  in  tiie  abstract  was 
the  sentiment  also  of  the  Whigs,  but  it  meant  liberty  for 
the  native  in  preference  to  liberty  for  the  foreign  popula- 
tion. There  was  a  strong  nativistic  element  in  the  party, 
which  subsequently  caused  the  formation  of  a  new  political 
organization,  the  American  or  Know-nothing  Party.*  In 

>  Cr.  Volome  I,  Cbapter  zvi,  *•  The  Gorman  EleneDt  in  the  Wan  of  the 
tJnited  StatM  dnriiig  the  Ninataentfa  Centnrj."  For  the  OemmniMpatrioto 
and  soldian  in  the  War  of  the  Revolation,  tee  Volnme  I,  Chapter  XI. 

*  Abont  1853  a  Mciet,  oathbonnd  fratenu^,  with  nnmeroiu  lodgaa  and 
with  aonTentioM  whieb  made  nominatioM  aeontlj,  attaiaad  (itddan  import- 
uoe.  From  tke  profMuooi  of  ignoimoee  with  whieb  it*  mamban  mat  all 
questioning,  they  were  aalled  "  Know^iothinga,"  In  1854,  tba  "Enoi^4totlw 
in2«"oarriedHaMaohitMttiaiid  Delawua;  la  ISBS  moat  ol Naw  EngUnd, 
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the  BAcood  place^  the  two  parties  re^veswited  class  distinc- 
tions. The  Whigs  were  lich^  the  Democrats  poor}  the 
lormw  were  more  largely  merchants,  planters,  hankers, 
laad  Bpecolstors,  aristocrats ;  the  latter  more  commonly 
tradesmen,  aitisana,  laborers,  and  immigrants,  who  natni^ 
ally  had  to  b^in  at  the  bottom.  The  principle  of  states' 
rights,  which  was  a  part  of  the  platform  of  the  Democrats, 
d^  not  appeal  to  the  int^gent  German,  tHio  had  seen 
the  evils  of  particularism  at  home,  but  the  great  body  of 
Gennan  immigtaots  did  not  understand  1^  question,  nor 
did  they  bother  about  it  until  it  beoame  a  leading  issne 
that  forced  itself  upon  them. 

The  passage"  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill*  began  to 
make  the  people  who  were  not  gnided  by  selfish  interests 
ponder  deeply  concerning  another  question  even  more  im- 
portant to  the  foreigner  than  states'  rights,  — the  human 
question  of  slavery.  The  Irish  remained  true  to  the  Demo- 

N«w  Tork,  Harjluid,  Eeutnekj,  Mid  Califomik,  and  polled  a  Urge  Tote  in 
fte  Soatli,  nMuiij  from  fomiM  Wbifs>  Their  ^atform  deBMided  ati^«  w- 
vere  natDTsliuiiioii  lam  and  the  selsatiDnof  notia  bat  uatiTe*  toronoe.  In 
'  the  national  oonTention  in  Philadelphia,  in  1866,  they  nominated  ex-Preii- 
dent  Fillmore  for  the  preaidenoy.  The  slavery  isane  thrurt  the  part;  atide, 
boweTer,  and  in  1S6S  it  polled  bat  eight  elMtonl  rotaii  thote  of  Harjlaad. 
Ct  Enc^chpitdk  Dietionars  of  American  R»fertmx,rol.  i,p.37.  The  Know- 
nothing  Party  contained  a  Urge  lawleu  element  given  to  rioting  and  obatmct- 
ing  foreigtwr*  at  the  polli  or  on  any  other  oooasion.  Cf.  Hennigfaanien, 
RtmiHueenea  of  the  Political  lAft  of  IM  Otnum-Amsrieatu  in  Baltmore  during 
tie  yean  1350-1860,  Seventh,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Baports  of  the  Society  tor 
the Hiatoryof the Germansin Maryland.  Cf.alao  Sobmeokebier,  TTieKnoto- 
noOdngi  in  Mtayland,  Johni  Hopkini  Univercity  Stadiei  (1899),  and  L.  D. 
Srisoo,  Poltical  Natwimi  in  Ifea  York  State.  (New  Tork,  1901  —  Colatnbift 
UniTenity  Diuertation.) 

'  Tfao  KanMB-Nebrsaka  Bill  waa  pasted  in  1854,  and  allowed  the  tiro  new 
tvtUoriea  to  aettle  the  qnettion  of  ilaveiy  tot  tbetuMlvu.  Nebraska  vnw 
a  fros  territoiy,  and  Kanaaa  thonld  bav*  baen,  in  aoooidaiiM  with  the  MiaMori 
CompiomiM.  By  thia  new  law  the  Miaaonri  Compromiae  was  eipreaaly  re- 
pealed. Ibt  hiitariBal  atmgglo  by  both  partiaa  for  the  poaieaaion  of  Kanaaa 
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cratic  Ae^,  and  /were  more  devoted  tlian  ever,  misled  hj 
the  idea  of  squatter  BOTOtei^t;,  which  to  them  meant  al- 
most that  every  one  mi^ht  do  what  he  wished.  "  The  Grer- 
matis,  on  the  o^her  hand,"  says  Von  Hoist,'  "had  nerer 
been  able  to  citorly  perceive  why  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples  of  natural  law,  ChristiaDity,  and  democratic  republic- 
anism should  b^  changed  into  their  contraries  when  there 
was  qaestion  ofi,  applying  them  in  the  case  of  men  whose 
skin  was  black  aod  hair  was  woolly.  .  .  .  They  had  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  n^ro  and  therefore  it  cost  them  no  effort 
to  accommodate  the^oselves  to  existing  circumstances.  They 
bad  as  a  rule  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  slavery 
and  were  preoccupied  with  their  own  affairs.  .  .  .  But  now 
a  new  law  was  to  be  established  and  they  shared  in  its 
moral  responsibilities.  For  the  first  time  they  were  to  take 
a  stand  on  the  question  of  slavery.  The  country  was  theirs 
and  their  children's.  They  understood  the  terrible  seriooa- 
ness  of  the  matter,  and  entered  firmly  into  the  struggle  as 
men  of  independent  wUl  and  independent  thought.  They 
felt  themBelves  Ameiicaoa  and  not  citizens  of  this  or  that, 
individual  state.  The  arguments  of  state  sovereignty  made 
no  impression  on  them.  .  .  .  They  inquired  simply,  '  Is  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  the  interest  of  tiie 
Union?  All  the  talk  as  to  whether  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise was  a  '  compact '  and  as  to  who  made  it,  seemed 
to  them  idle.  The  fact  that  it  [the  Blissouri  Compromise] 
had  been  looked  upon  as  a  law  [since  1820]  for  more  than 
a  generation  as  inviolable,  stamped  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  as  an  outrageous  breach  of  faith,  against  which  the 
German  conscience  of  right  and  German  rectitude  rebeUed. 
Considering  their  tendency  toward  political  doctrinairism, 
squatter  sovereignty  would  perhaps  have  had  a  certain 

'  Ton  Holit,  Comtitutional  Eittory  qfOu  United  Slata,  rol.  »,  p.  426. 
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charm  for  them,  if  it  had  cot  been  inrented  solelj  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  slaveiy  by  a  back  door.  To  tbe  nat- 
ive American  the  question  [of  states'  rights]  was  com- 
plicated—  to  tbe  Grerman  (without  the  historical  back- 
ground), the  question  was  poUtically  and  morally  so  simple 
that  it  could  not  be  recognized  as  a  question  at  all.  .  .  . 
The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  devised  to  extend  negro  slav- 
ery, proved  wonderfully  effective  for  the  political  emanci- 
pation of  tbe  German-Americans.  They  everywhere  began 
to  act  independently  and  to  withdraw  from  tbe  camp  in 
which  it  was  desired  to  make  Southern  principles  an  abso- 
lute party  obligation  for  Northern  men." 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the  first  protest  ever 
made  in  tbe  United  States  against  negro  slavery  came  from 
the  Germans  in  their  original  settlement.  On  April  18, 
1688,  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  German  Quakers  of  Ger- 
mantowo  protesting  against  the  buying  and  keeping  of 
negro  slaves,  and  a  formal  document  in  tbe  handwriting 
of  Pastorius  was  submitted  to  the  monlhly  gathering  of 
the  Quaker,  April  30,  and  brought  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  that  religious  oi^nization  in  the  same  year.' 
Similarly,  the  Salzburgers  of  Georgia,  in  tbe  second  quar- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  determined  efforts  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  their  settlement. 
The  ministers  and  trustees  of  the  colony  held  out  for  a 
long  time  against  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  entire 
province,  and  finally  submitted  the  question  to  the  arbi- 
tration and  decision  of  the  fathers  of  their  church  in 
Europe.' 

Von  Hoist  tells  us  that  according  to  a  list  drawn  up 
by  the  Cincinnati  "  Gazette  "  there  were  in  1854  eighty 
German  n(),wspapers  against  the   Kansas-Nebraska  Bill, 

<  CL  YoL  I,  CUp.  n,  pp.  4&46.      ■  Cf.  Vol.  i,  Chkp.  iz,  pp.  242^243. 
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and  only  eight  in  favor  of  it.  The  American  and  Foreign 
\  Anti-slavery  Society  (New  York)  made  resolutions  rejoic- 
ing in  the  unanimity  of  the  German  press  against  the 
Nebraska  Bill,  so  inimical  to  their  "democratic  principles  " 
and  the  renown  of  their  adopted  coontry. 

The  number  of  the  Germans  had  grown  great,  sufficient 
to  make  their  influence  felt  at  the  ballot-box.  PoliticiaDs 
recognized  the  fact,  and  tried  to  wheedle  the  Grerman 
voters  as  their  own  interests  demanded.  But  there  had 
been  a  lai^e  immigration  of  very  intelligent  Germans  since 
1848,  who  themselves  were  capable  of  acting  as  leaders 
unto  their  people.  The  petty  newspaper  controversies 
between  the  Greens  and  Grays '  ceased  under  the  pressure 
of  the  great  responsibility  imposed  by  the  slavery  question. 
Besentment  and  moral  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  Gei^ 
mans  followed  the  attempts  made  by  demagogues,  to 
capture  the  Grerman  vote  for  the  slave  interests.  However, 
for  some  time  leaders  and  voters  were  disturbed  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  party  that  would  represent  their  position 
on  the  great  issues.  The  Whigs  were  making  overtures 
to  them,  and  some  good  men  joined  that  party.  A  num- 
ber of  the  Grerman  radicals  began  to  iorm  an  inde- 
pendent party  {Der  Bund  Freier  Manner),  organizing 
in  Louisville,  and  spreading  through  most  of  the  Western 
States  in  1853.  The  platform  adopted  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  Wheeling  Convention  of  1852,'  except  that  greater 
prominence  was  given  the  opposition  to  slavery.'  But  the 

■  The  GrsjB  wore  the  German  iminigTanta  of  the  early  nineteenth 
oentDiT,  inoludiDg  politioal  refugreei  of  1817-1820  and  1830-1836.  The 
Greens  mre  tbe  refngeea  of  1848  and  thereafter.  See  Tolume  1,  pp.  S87- 
690. 

'  See  below,  nnder  the  head  "  CanrentioBi  of  the  German  ReTolnttonuta," 
netii  the  and  of  this  ohapter.  * 

'  Cf.  E.  Branoken,  German  PoUtuxU  R^geeiinthe  UniUd  StaU*  dwing 
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Germans  were  destined  bood  to  find  their  place.  It  vas 
with  the  new  Eepablican  Party,  at  first  known  as  the  Anti- 
Nebraska  men,  who  held  their  first  convention  in  1856,  ' 
at  Philadelphia,  nominating  Fremont.  The  "  Forty-eight- 
ers"  pidled  hardest  in  the  direction  of  the  RepabUcan 
Party,  and  gradually  drew  the  la^er  part  of  the  German 
vote  to  their  side.  The  Democratic  Gierman  newspapers, 
being  older,  and  therefore  financially  better  situated,  for 
some  time  held  on,  but  diey  were  often  embarrassed  to  find 
editors.*  There  was  a  good  reason  why  many  Germans 
were  cautious  about  joining  the  Republican  Party.  Many 
of  the  tecrnits  of  the  new  organization  were  drawn  from 
the  "  Know-nothings,"  and  many  of  thrf speeches  gave  ut- 
terance to  decidedly  nativistic  tendencies.  Again  the  Pur- 
itanic element  in  the  new  party  was  radical  on  questions 
important  to  the  Germans,  — personal  liberty,  temperance, 
and  Sunday  observance.  All  the  more  honor,  therefore, 
belongs  to  the  German  element  for  overlooking  these 
drawbacks  and  making  an  unselfish  effort  to  advance  the 
interests  of  humanity,  i.  e.,  to  banish  slavery  from  the 
country.  They  foi^ot  their  own  personal  discomforts  or 
dislikes  and  gave  strength  to  the  idealistic  movement. 
Prominent  among  the  leaders  were  Georg  Schneider,  editor 
of  the  Illinois  "  Staats-Zeitung,"  Gustav  Komer,  Keuten- 
ant-govemor  of  Illinois,  1852-1856;  F.  A.  Hoffmann, 
lieutenapt-govemor  of  Hliuois,  1860-1864;  Friedrich 
Munch,  Franz  Sigel,  Arnold  Krekel,  £.  Praetorius,  and 
others  in  Missouri ;  F.  Hassaurek'  and  C.  G.  Kuemelin  of 

tke  Period  Jnm  1816-1860,  p.  44.  (1904.)  Alao  Bnmeketi,  The  Politicai 
Adimty  of  Witconmn  Qtrmam,  18B^t860.  (HsdUoo,  1901.) 

1  Cf.  Brnnekeii,  Oerman  Paiittcal  Refugee*  m  the  UniUd  StaUf,  p.  46, 
wbo  quotes  EMelen,  b  conteiupomrj  German  «ditov. 

*  Fiiedrieb  Haannnk  «u  a  brillUnt  uid  feuliu  speakM  in  tbe  interMU 
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Ohio ;  Friedrich  Kapp  of  New  York,  and  many  others. 
In  UliDoiB,  Ohio,  and  Wiaconsin,  where  it  was  uaderBtood 
the  RepublicaQS  could  not  carry  the  state  without  the 
German  vote,  resolutions  were  passed  by  local  conventions 
shielding  the  foreign  element  against  natirism.  In  many 
other  states,  where  the  German  vote,  if  notas  large,  might 
still  hold  the  balance  of  power,  the  questions  concerning 
foreigners  were  discreetly  hushed.  During  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1856,  the  "  Forty-eighters  "  were  active 
all  over  the  country  in  their  support  of  Fremont.  Fried- 
rich  Hecker,  the  military  chief  of  the  Baden  iosurrection 
in  1849,  was  a  candidate  with  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the 
BepubUcan  electoral  ticket  in  Illinois,  and  went  on  the 
stump  in  bis  own  and  other  states.  He  spoke  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  together  with  Keiobold  Solger  of  Bos- 
toD,  and  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York  with 
Friedrich  Munch  and  Gustav  Struve  where  Julius  Froebel  * 
presided.  Komer,  Kapp,  and  Hassaurek  were  very  pro- 
minent Republican  speakers  in  this  campaign.*  All  of 
these  men  were  political  refugees  from  Germany.  Greatest 
and  most  influential  of  them  all,  however,  was  a  younger 

of  the  Bepablioiin  Party.  In  Keotnokj,  to  gain  a  hearing,  be  appealed  to 
the  hoapitality  of  the  people  ;  in  Dajton,  Ohio,  he  threatened  to  stay  m 
month  and  try  night  after  night  until  gi*en  a  chaooe  to  speak.  At  anotber  time, 
being  abused  and  pelted  with  atonea  and  niisa!le«  of  .all  kinds,  he  laid  down 
a  revolver,  and  threatened  to  shoot  auy  one  that  advanced  upon  him.  HaT- 
iag  thas  intimidated  the  rough  element,  be  was  permitted  to  speak.  When 
lincoln  bad  appointed  Hasaaiirek  resident  minister  to  Eouador,  he  went 
to  thank  the  President,  "for  appointing  him  to  the  highest  position  the 
administration  had  the  power  to  give."  (The  oapital  city,  Quito,  is  between 
nine  and  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea-level.)  Lineoln  enjoyed  the  joke,  and 
repeated  it  to  his  oalunet  and  friends. 

■  Nephew  of  Friedrioh  Froebel  founder  of  the  Kindergarten.  HewaadU- 
tingnished  as  a  man-of-Ietters  and  politiciao  of  repnbliean  prininplei  in  the 
reTolutionarj  periods  of  1830  and  184S. 

>  Cf.  Branoken,  Otrman  Folitieal  Refagett  m  dc  Unittd  Statet,  p.  62. 
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man,  destined  soon  to  become  coDspicuoue  io  the  affairs  of 
&e  nation,  Carl  Schuiz,  who  waa  now  putting  his  shoulder  ' 
to  the  wheel  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin.  *'  The  old  cause  of  human  free- 
dom," says  Carl  Schurz  in  his  autobi<^aphj,'  "  was  to 
be  fought  for  on  the  soil  of  the  new  world.  The  great 
final  decision  seemed  to  be  impending."  The  defeat  of 
Fremont  wasastunning  blow  to  Carl  Scborz.  It  reminded 
him  of  the  breakdown  of  the  great  movement  forpopular 
government  in  Europe  in  1848.  "Was  the  democratic 
principle  to  collapse  in  America  too  ?  It  took  me  some 
time  to  recover  and  recognize  the  fact  that  this  was  ouly 
the  first  battle  in  a  long  campaign,  a  campaign  of  many 
years." 

Even  in  Wisconsin  events  proved  that  the  Gennau  vote 
was  merely  tolerated  by  the  Republican  Party  as  a  case  of 
necessity,  the  Know-nothing  spirit  heiug  still  very  strong. 
Carl  Schurz  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  in  1857 

'  Tkt  Remmitetneti  of  Carl  Schurz,  vol.  ii,  pp.  67-69.  iThe  McClnre  Com- 
puiy,  New  Tork,  1907.)  Carl  Schorz  de«cribeB  bis  flnt  speech  (1S66)  aa 
follom  :  "  I  was  eager  to  take  part  in  the  ooDtest.  But  at  the  uime  time,  a 
feeling  oame  apon  me  that  I  was  b^U  sadlj  inoompetent  for  the  talk.  I  wai 
inrprued  bj  a  visit  of  Mr.  Hairey,  sabaeqaently  goTernor  of  WisoonsiD,  who 
asked  me  vfaether  I  would  make  a  little  speeoh  in  Genn&D  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing. No  I  I  ooold  Dot  think  of  it,  for  I  was  not  prepared.  Would  I  not  then 
at  least  oome  and  hear  him  speak  at  the  meeting.  There  was  a  large  crowd, 
and  Mr.  Harrej  apoke  with  nnoommon  eloqnence.  After  the  applanie  the 
ehurman  of  the  meeting  coolly  arose  and  said, '  I  have  now  the  great  pleasure 
of  inbodaeing  Mr.  Carl  Schnri  of  Wate^wn,  who  has  fought  for  human 
libertj  in  his  native  country,  and  who  has  oome  to  ns  to  do  the  aane  in  bis 
adopted  bane.  He  will  address  hii  fellow  citizens  of  German  birth  in  their 
native  language.'"  Sehura  continues,  "I  itammered  a  few  initial  words 
about  the  nuexpeoted  honor,  and  then  for  half  an  hour  or  more  I  blnrt«d 
out  what  happened  to  oome  into  my  mind  about  the  slavery  qoestion.  After 
the  &nt  aenteooes  the  words  eame  easily  and  my  hearers  seemed  well  pleased. 
Iliis  was  my  first  political  speech  in  America.  Invitations  to  address  mset- 
inga  poured  ia  npon  me  from  all  sides." 
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for  lieutenaQt-goTenior.  When  the  votes  were  coanted,  it 
appeared  that  Schurz  was  defeated  by  107  rotes,  while 
the  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  Randall,  had  been 
elected  by  454  votes.'  All  the  rest  of  the  Republican  can<- 
didates  were  likewise  soccessful.  It  was  clear  that  a  large 
number  of  the  Republicans  had  refused  to  vote  for  their  Ger- 
man candidate.  The  Democrats  were  not  slow  in  pointing 
out  this  fact,  attempting  to  effect  a  bolt  from  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  Bnt  it  redounds  to  the  glory  of  the  German 
B^ublicans  that  they  stuck  to  thdr  colors  in  spite  of 
&e  defeat  of  their  candidate.  An  attooipt  was  made  to 
nominate  Schurz  for  governor  in  the  election  of  1859, 
but  Randall  won,  receiving  a  renomination.  Schurz  was 
tendered  the  nomination  for  lieutenant^ovemor,  but 
he  declined  to  run  for  the  office  a  second  lame.  In  the 
Chicago  convention  which  nominated  Lincoln,  the  leaders 
of  the  Germans  had  been  chosen  as  del^ates,  Munch  and 
Krekel  of  Missouri ;  Korner  and  Geoi^  Schneider  of  II- 
linois ;  Hassaurek  of  Ohio,  and  Schurz  of  Wisconsin.  The 
latter  had  had  some  trouble  in  being  elected  a  delegate 
because  of  Whig  opposition,  bnt  when  that  was  withdrawn, 
be  was  made  the  chairman  of  the  state  delegation.  The 
Germans  in  the  convention  were  in  ia,vot  of  William 
Henry  Seward  for  President.  Seward's  presence,  broad 
culture,  and  intellectual  leadership  in  the  anti-slavery  fe- 
tation, his  Eastern  manner,  and  his  opposition  to  Know- 
nothingism,  made  him  appear  as  &e  natural  nominee,  and 
many  of  the  Germans  at  the  time  r^retted  that  a  less 
known,  though  promising  candidate  should  be  the  con- 
vention's choice.'  When  their  favorite  was  defeated,  the. 

'  In  hU  nmiidMeocM  Cail  Sohan  expreHea  this  view,  but  alao  bis  di*- 
appointment  at  the  politiaians  who  aiirroaDded  Seward,  and  oonoluiiea  that, 
in  the  light  of  itiooaeding  erenta,  the  intereeti  of  the  pattj  and  natioD  wera 
belt  ierred  with  lineoln  at  the  head  of  tl»  ticket. 
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Crennaos  feJt  do  resentment,  bat  entered  the  campaign 
with  a  will,  and  Carl  Schurz  was  one  of  the  delegation 
appointed  to  ootatj  linooln  of  his  nomination. 

Carl  Scbuiz's  tame  had  by  this  time  ^reod  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  adopted  state.  He  now  commanded  both  Ian-  - 
gnages  with  equal  facility.  His  fluency,  brilliancy,  and 
effectiTenesB  had  been  felt  as  early  as  1858,  when  be  was 
one  of  the  speakers  in  Illinois  daring  the  great  Lincoln- 
Doaglas  campaign,  and  in  1859,  when  he  entered  the 
stronghold  of  nativism,  and  ddivered  a  speech  at  Boston 
in  the  historic  Fanenil  Hall.  In  Lincoln's  campaign  of 
1860,  he  was  easily  one  of  the  most  prominent  orators 
of  the  R^ubliean  Party. 

Andrew  D.  White,  when  ambassador  of  the  United 
States  at  Berlin,  was  qaestioned  by  the  Iron  Chancellor 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  rapid  success  of  Carl  Schurz,  in  spite 
of  the  faandic^  of  his  foreign  birth.  The  answer  was : "  Be- 
fore the  yncoln  presidential  campaign,  in  which  Schurz 
took  so  large  a  part,  atavery  was  always  discnssed  either 
hom  a  constitational  or  pbilandiropic  point  of  view,  ora- 
tors seeking  to  show  either  that  it  was  at  Tarianoe  with 
the  f  ottdamental  principles  of  onr  goremment  or  an  of- 
fense gainst  humanity ;  but  Schurz  discnssed  it  in  a  new 
way  and  mainly  from  the  philosophic  point  of  view,  show^ 
ing  not  merely  its  hostility  to  the  American  ideas  of  liberty 
aad  tiie  wrong  it  did  to  the  slaves,  but,  more  especially, 
the  injury  it  wrought  upon  the  country  at  large,  and, 
above  all,  upon  the  Slave  States  themselves ;  and  in  treat- 
ing all  public  questions  he  was  philosophic,  eloquent,  and 
evidently  sincere."  Bismarck  listened  and  answered :  "As 
&  German  I  am  prood  of  Carl  Schurz."  * 

■  AvbibiogntiAf  o/Andrtm  D.  Wkitt,  toL  i,  p.  586.  (Tha  Craturr  Cooh 
pMij,  K«w  T«d(,  1900.)  Hw  fttker  ct  Andnw  D.  VHiiti,  tTpioal  of  tbe 
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The  prompt  and  patriotio  service  of  the  Germans  in  the 
Border  States — Miasouri,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland  —  is 
likewise  worthy  of  the  highest  recognition.  The  United 
States  Arsenal  in  St.  Louis  was  rescued  and  held  by  the 
German  organized  militia  and  the  Turners.  Th^r  pre- 
paredness and  eagerness  to  enter  the  conflict  saved  Mis- 
souri for  the  Union.'  The  existence  and  the  struggles  of 
the  only  Eepublican  newspaper  in  Maryland  have  nowhere 
been  adequately  chronicled.  This  was  the  German  paper 
called  ^'Der  Wecker,"  which,  true  to  its  name,  boldly 
rang  out  its  alarms,  and  awi^ened  the  minds  of  its  read- 
ers. The  founder  was  Carl  Heinrich  Schnauffer,  the  "Tyr- 
teeus"  of  the  revolution  in  Baden,  who  dedicated  his 
poetic  "  funeral  wreaths  "  ( Totenkr'dTize)  to  the  lost  cause 
from  his  retreat  in  Geneva.  Requested  to  leave  Switzet^ 
land,  he  came  to  America  in  1851,  and  with  rare  ability 
conducted  bis  paper  until  his  death  in  1854.  Scbnauffer's 
successors  were  his  companions  at  arms  in  the  revolution, 
Franz  Sigel  and  subsequently  Wilhelm  Rapp  (destined  to 
become  the  Nestor  of  American  journalists),  who  brought 
the  "Wecker"  to  a  high  standard  before  they  departed 
fox  the  West.  Baltimore,  then  opprobriously  called  "mob 
town,"  and  a  veritable  hot-bed  of  Know-nothingism,  was 
not  at  that  time  a  fitting  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  new 
BepubUcan  Party's  sentiments.  The  rowdies  of  the  town 
made  an  attempt  to  demolish  the  press  of  the  "  Wecker," 
but  they  were  thwarted  by  the  wife  of  Heinrich  Schuauf- 

tbinkiiig  patriotio  Ameriean  of  tbat  period,  on  fais  death-b«<l  followed  tbe 
umpaign  Iit«mtnre  on  the  gnbject  of  ilavery,  which  his  loii  read  to  him  : 
"  Of  all  tbe  ipeeches  he  liked  best  those  of  this  new  orator  [Carl  Schnn^ ; 
he  preferred  them  indeed  to  thoaa  of  hii  idol  Seward."  "  Hie  arguments 
seemed  to  me  [A.  D.  White]  by  ^  the  best  of  the  whole  oampaigo — tba 
browieat,  deepest,  and  most  oonvineing."  Avtobioffn^y,  toI.  i,  pp.  86-87. 
>  For  an  aooonat  In  detail,  see  Yolnme  i,  Chapter  xvi,  pp.  631-690. 
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fer,  irho  stood  on  the  iJireshold  of  the  newspaper  estab- 
lishment with  her  babe  in  her  arms  and  defied  the  mob. 
The  Germans  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  Biver  also  stood 
firmly  by  the  XJnioD,  as  has  been  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  the  Cincinnati  historical  publication,  ^'Der  deutsche 
Pionier."  The  achievement  of  the  Germans  in  this  great 
crisis  yraa  that  they,  holding  the  balance  of  power,  threw 
their  entire  weight  into  the  scale  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  national  union. 


The  spoils  system,  which  had  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Jacksonian  Democracy,  grew  to  be  ever  more  injurious 
after  the  Civil  War,  with  the  growth  of  taxation  and  the 
increase  of  federal  offices.  A  commission  was  appointed 
by  President  Grant  in  1871,  of  which  George  William 
Curtis  was  chairman,  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  civil 
service.  The  result  was  the  trial  of  a  plan  suggested  by 
the  commission,  and  a  selection  of  men  after  competitive 
examination,  in  1872.  But  the  pressure  from  pohticiana 
personally  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  old  system 
was  too  great,  and  the  experiment  was  abandoned  in  1875. 
It  was  then  that  Carl  Schurz  stood  out  so  strongly  as  the 
champion  of  civil  service  reform,  and  became  a  severe  critic 
of  Grant's  administration.  Schurz  supported  Hayea  in  his 
close  campaign  f^ainst  Tilden,  and  there  was  an  impre^ 
sion  abroad  that  he  had  received  positive  pledges  from  the 
presidential  candidate  that  civil  service  reform  would  be 
carried  out  in  good  faith.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  by  President  Hayes.  He  was  confirmed  on 
March  11,  1877,  and  immediately  applied  the  methods  of 
civil  service  reform  in  his  department.  Before  the  week 
had  e^ired,  the  clerks  were  assured  that  no  removals 
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would  be  made  except  for  cause ;  that  if  the  force  at  aaj 
time  were  to  be  reduced,  the  least  competent  should  be 
removed ;  that  no  promotions  would  be  made  except  for 
merit;  and  that,  as  there  were  no  vacancies,  no  recommen- 
dations  to  of&ce  could  be  entertained.  This  was  not  emp^ 
declamation,  for  Sehurz  did  not  even  bring  a  new  private 
secretary  with  him.  Shortly  after,  he  established  a  board 
of  inquiry,  composed  of  tlu'ee  olerks  of  the  highest  class, 
who  were  to  investigate  and  determine  upon  questions 
connected  with  appointments,  removals,  and  promotions. 
Id  our  own  day  Schurz's  course  sounds  like  the  only 
natural  and  sane  one,  but  this  was  actually  the  first  time 
diat  such  a  method  had  been  employed  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Grover  Cleveland  made  the  next  great  and 
even  more  difficult  step  in  civil  service  reform,  when,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  elected  by  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  had  not  been  in  office  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  refused  to  expel  worthy  Republi- 
cans, and  would  not  satisfy  tbe  importunate  demands  of 
his  party  for  office.  While  Carl  Sehurz,  as  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  led  in  the  application  of  civil  service  reform,  the 
German  voter  gave  unmistf^ble  evidence  of  his  view  of 
the  ease  at  the  ballot-box.  The  overwhelming  defeat  sus- 
tained by  the  Republican  Party  in  the  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  and  elsewhere  in  1882  was  construed 
as  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  spoils  system,  and  the 
German  vote  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  element  in  the 
movement.  The  constant  changes  in  federal  positions  — ■ 
appointments  not  dependent  on  merit,  nor  discharges  upon 
the  quality  of  service — had  caused  the  Germans  to  look 
upon  American  politics  as  something  to  be  shunned.  In 
the  Fatherland,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  a  class  of 
civil  servants  who,  though  sometimes  overbearing,  wore 
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honest  edJ  faithful  to  the  core,  and  who  held  their  offioet 
Becorelj  during  good  behavior, 

Sound  money 

A  stateaman  and  thorough  student  of  American  politics 
has  said :  "  History  will  record  it  as  a  pregnant  fact  that 
the  Tast  mass  of  Germans  have  been  on  the  right  side  of 
the  financial  questions  'which  io  recent  years  have  so  agi- 
tated this  country.  Whether  they  have  called  themselves 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  they  have  been  almost  to  a 
man  opposed  to  all  wild  fiscal  experiments,  to  all  financial 
tricks  and  efforts  to  outwit  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  to 
the  '  greenback  craze/  to  the  '  silver  craze,'  and  to  all 
those  outbursts  of  unreason  which  for  a  time  have  seemed 
to  threaten  the  future  of  this  country."  * 

The  Sound  Money  League  of  Pennsylvania  contained 
among  its  members  and  leading  spirits  many  men  of  Ger- 
man blood,  such  as  Michael  D.  Harter  and  Theodore  C. 
KnaufE,  author  of  "  The  Silver  Question  in  a  Nutshell," 
"  The  Dissatisfied  Farmer,"  etc.,  published  by  the  society. 
The  Reform  Club  of  New  York  City,  founded  in  1888, 
had  among  its  earliest  members  Carl  Schurz,  Oswald  Ot- 
tendorfer,  Henry  Villard,  Jackson  S.  Schultz,  William  N. 
Kremer,  and  Hermann  A.  Metz  (Democrat,  elected  comp- 
troller of  the  city  of  New  York,  appointed  by  Governor 
Hughes  a  member  of  the  charter  revision  commission). 
Since  1889  the  treasurer  of  the  Beform  Club  has  been 
Louis  Windmuller,  bom  in  Westphalia,  in  1835.  He  came 
to  America  in  1S53,  has  been  a  very  successful  merchant 
and  banker  in  New  York  City,  and  indefatigable  in  his 

I  QDotatinn  fram  ft  apeech  of  Andrew  D.  White,  antbuiador  to  the  Ger. 
nmn  Etn^ure,  at  *  farewell  banqnet  giren  bj  the  Gennan-Amerieam,  New 
Tork,  lUj  22, 1897,  pp.  9-10. 
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advocacj  of  sound  curreocy  and  reform  in  the  tarifE  and 
civil  service.  As  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Grerman- American  Reform  Club,  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  election  of  William  L.  Strong  as  reform  mayor 
of  New  York  City. 

Party  reform 
Andrew  D.  White  has  summed  up  the  German  infla- 
encea  under  this  head  in  saying :  "  So  too  in  the  improve- 
ment of  political  methods  our  country  (oust  acknowledge 
a  similar  debt  to  onr  fellow  citizens  of  German  descent." ' 
He  continues ;  "  In  the  recent  constitational  convention 
of  this  state,  no  voice  was  more  potent  and  no  efforts  more 
effective  in  behalf  of  honest  polities  and  better  methods, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  general  civil  service,  the  proper 
safeguards  of  education,  and  at  a  later  period  in  the  or- 
ganization of  municipalities  throughout  the  state  than 
that  of  the  man  whom  I  rejoice  to  call  my  friend,  the 
Honorable  Frederick  William  Holls ; '  and  iu  the  move- 
ment which  led  to  a  reform  of  the  ballot,  no  man  was 
more  effectively  energetic  than  Mr.  Gustav  Schwab."' 
In  New  York  Stete  politics  there  occurred  very  recently  a 

■  ExtrMt  from  k  speMb  nuule  in  New  Tort,  May  22, 1897. 

*  F.  W.  Holla  «u  born  in  2ie1{«nople,  Pemujlnuiut,  in  1867,  the  Mm  of 
a  Germui  Lntbenn  mbister.  He  gradiwted  at  ColambiBi  UmToni^  in 
1878,  from  tb«  Law  School  in  188fi,  mud  wu  hoDored  bj  the  UaiTeraitj  of 
Leipzig  with  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  id  1898.  He  wu  delegate-at-luge  to  the 
coiutitutioual  oosTetition,  New  York,  1894  ;  chairmaa  of  the  CommittM  oa 
Ednoation  ;  author  of  Mnendmenta  prohibiting  itate  aid  to  aectariMi  wiboob  ; 
.providing  for  ciril  lerrioe  reform,  and  lepAntiiig  state  and  manicipal  eleo- 
tioni;  eommJMioner  of  goTemment  of  oitiea  of  the  third  olaM,  etc. 

'  GnBtar  Henrj  Schwab  waa  bom  inNew  York,  in  1851;  edncated  in  New 
York  and  Germauj  ;  member  of  the  flrm  of  Oelrieha  &  Companj  (North- 
German  Lloyd)  ;  wasohurmut  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerea  and 
the  Bevenne  Laws,  Chamber  of  Commeree,  State  of  New  York ;  was  • 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Serentj,  in  1894;  wu  deoorated  hj  the  King 
of  Italy  and  the  Emperor  rf  Gemuuiy. 
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good  instaDce  of  the  support  given  by  the  German  element 
to  reform  movemeats.  It  vas  during  Governor  Hughes's 
*  fight  against  race-track  gambling,  when  the  state  senate 
stood  equally  divided  on  the  question,  and  the  race-track 
interests  were  confident  of  victory.  The  possibility  seemed 
too  remote  that  Senator  Otto  G.  Foelker  of  Kings,  who 
had  shortly  before  undei^Qe  a  surgical  operation,  would 
attend  the  session,  and  if  he  should  undertake  to  risk 
his  life,  a  prolonged  debate  would  force  him  to  retire  or 
collapse  before  the  vote  could  be  taken.  But  the  enemy 
had  not  reckoned  with  the  fortitude  and  determination 
of  Mr.  Foelker.  Against  all  predictions  and  the  advice  of 
physicians,  the  senator  appeared,  literally  carried  to  his 
seat,  awaited  the  time  for  casting  his  ballot,  and  caused 
the  passage  of  the  biU  by  a  vote  of  26  to  25.^  More  was  at 
stake  in  this  vote  than  race-track  gambhog ;  it  was  a  trial 
of  strength  between  good  government  and  boss  rule,  and 
the  eyes  of  all  good  citizens  were  turned  anxiously  toward 
the  state  capitol  at  Albany.  It  was  one  of  those  moments 
ia  American  political  history  when  advance  or  reform 
depended  upon  the  conscience  and  fidehty  of  the  German 
voter,  and  the  latter  was  not  found  wanting. 

Frequently  the  criticism  is  made  that  Pennsylvania, 
the  state  in  which  the  German  population  has  been  larg- 
est from  the  beginning,  is  most  conservative,  and  has  been 
at  times  unprogressive  in  her  political  history.  Secondly, 
that  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc,  the  large  German  ele- 
ment is  rrapoDsible  for  it.  Whether  the  criticism  be  just 

1  The  followbg  eztnet  from  Gorsruor  Hughes's  letter  to  Foelker  (Jum 
11, 1908)  shows  Uie  imporbuiee  of  the  act:  "  I  desire  to  express  my  appro. 
oUtion  of  yoor  heroie  action  in  coming  to  the  senate  this  morning.  Xonr 
coaiage«DS  perf  ormanee  of  dnty  at  so  grave  arnkdeseFTes  the  highest  praise 
and  frill  long  he  pointed  to  as  a  fine  illustration  of  fldelitj  and  patriotic  de- 
Totion  to  the  interests  of  the  state." 
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or  not,  it  was  often  heard  a  fev  years  t^,  before  the 
cleaaiDg-out  of  the  politioal  stables  that  followed  the  dis- 
closures of  scandals  in  cooDectioa  with  the  building  of  the 
state  capitol  at  Harrisbnrg.  Patriotism  and  civic  virtue 
have,  however,  been  on  as  high  a  plane  and  of  as  frequent 
occurrence  in  Pennaylvania  as  elsewhere.  If  Pennsylvania 
has  been  tolerant  of  evil-doers,  or  very  conservative,  it  is 
due,  perhaps,  to  a  strain  in  her  character  received  from 
the  numerous  non-resistant  sectarians,  and  the  large 
Quaker  element,  vdio  refused  at  the  banning  to  hold 
public  office  as  opposed  to  their  religion,  and  subsequently 
remained  indifferent  toward  the  game  of  politics.  The 
same  element  produced  a  strong  peace  parly  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  in  spite  of  these 
characteristics  made  a  most  desirable  class  of  citizens.  In 
the  chapter  on  the  Revolutionary  War  two  German  fami- 
lies were  taken  as  typical  of  two  opposing  currents,  —  the 
Miiblenbergs,  preaching  war  from  the  pulpit,  and  the 
Sauers,  some  of  whom  became  Tories,  representing  with 
their  printing-press  the  non-resistant  German  sectarians. 
The  Rgbting  spirit  of  the  Muhlenbergs  has  many  mod- 
ern instances ;  such  is  found  in  the  career  of  William  H. 
Pfabler,  Civil  War  veteran,  prominent  manufacturer  in 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  original  Committee  of  Seven  who 
organized  the  Committee  of  Seventy  which  brought  about 
the  overthrow  of  the  political  ring  that  had  long  ruled 
Philadelphia.  In  most  of  the  municipal  reform  movements 
the  German  element  has  taken  a  prominent  part,  as  for 
instance  in  Baltimore  in  the  overcoming  of  the  Raisin 
Ring;  in  San  Francisco,  where  Rudolf  Spreckels  has  furn- 
ished the  sinews  of  war  in  the  fight  against  a  most  depraved 
and  powerfully  intrenched  boss  rule;  in  Toledo,  where 
L.  W.  Wachenheimer  was  the  prosecuting  attorney  against 
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the  Toledo  loe  Tnwt.  From  1860  to  1871  tbe  govern- 
ments of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York  were  in  the 
clutches  of  four  men,  under  the  leadership  of  William  M. 
Tweed,  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  tyrannical  of  ring- 
masters ever  known.  Through  bribes,  bulldozing,  and 
deception  of  the  lower  classes  at  the  polls,  they  succeeded 
in  looting  the  public  treasury  to  a  degree  passing  belief, 
increasing  the  city's  debt  from  twenty  to  over  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  While  the  leading  spirit  in  over- 
throwing the  ring  was  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  no  one  man  had 
more  to  do  with  inflaming  public  sentiment  against  the 
bosses  than  the  Qennan  cartoonist,  Thomas  Nast,'  who, 
with  the  effect  of  the  handwritlDg  on  the  wall,  drew  the 
picture  of  Tweed  and  his  lieutenants  behind  the  prison 
bars  before  such  an  outcome  was  expected  by  the  most 
sanguine  of  the  reformers,  and  who  invented  the  Tam- 
many Tiger  symbol,  and  placed  him  with  ferocious  glare 
and  expanded  jaws  over  the  prostrate  form  of  bleeding 
Liberty,  and  who  revealed  the  vultures  ready  to  swoop 
upon  their  booty,  or  hiding  id  a  cleft  of  the  mountain, 
'*  waiting  for  tbe  storm  to  blow  over,"  crying  in  mockery 
"let  us  prey."  He  showed  the  people  the  solution  to 
"What  are  yon  going  to  do  about  it?"  and  would  have 
finished  the  career  of  the  bosses  with  the  gallows  rope,  an 
example  to  future  generations.  Another  leader  in  this 
reform  movement  was  William  F.  Havemeyer  (born  in 
1804),  who  twice  before  had  been  elected  major  of  the 
city  of  New  York  (1845  and  1848),  and  now  in  this  great 
crisis  of  1871  a  third  time  became  the  people's  choice  for 
the  position  of  trust  which  had  been  so  much  abused. 
As  a  prosecuting  attorney  William  Wirt,  of  German 

■  For  an  outline  of  ths  oareet  of  Katt,  the  tonndei  of  tha 
in  the  VDitad  Statu,  see  Cbkpter  vn,  pp.  359-361. 
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parentage/  wod  laurels  in  the  early  history  of  our  country 
in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  (1801-1805),  who  conspired  to  form  an  independent 
state  in  the  Southwest,  and  was  summoned  to  Bichmond 
in  1807  on  the  charge  of  treason.  As  counsel  on  the 
goremment  side  the  eloquent  Wirt  made  the  great  effort 
of  his  life,  in  a  speech  which  takes  important  rank  in 
American  oratorical  literature. 

Numerous  have  been  the  German  mayors  of  cities  who 
hare  stood  for  reforms  or  independence,  as  Charles 
Adolph  Schieren,  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  Adolph  H.  J.  Sutro 
of  Sao  Francisco,  General  John  A.  Wagener  of  Charles- 
ton, Fred.  A.  Busse  of  Chicago  (after  serring  a  most  suc- 
cessful term  as  postmaster  of  the  same  city). 

Peace  cott^reaaeB 
The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  international  arbitra- 
tion and  elimination  of  the  worst  features  of  war  was 
taken  in  1889  by  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  H^ue, 
The  president  of  the  American  delegation  was  Andrew  D. 
White,  and  its  secretary,  Frederick  William  Holls.  The 
latter  at  one  period  of  the  conference  served  on  a  very 
important  embassy  to  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  involving  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  Peace  Conference.*  It  was  a  question 
whether  or  not  Germany,  and  witii  her  the  Triple  Alliance, 
would  accede  to  the  propositions  acceptable  elsewhere. 
The  mission  was  completely  successful,  and  is  one  instance 

>  Botb  of  Wirt's  pitreiits  wen  Germoji ;  his  father  iras  bom  in  Switser- 
Und,  hia  mother  in  WUcteinberg.  la  Witt'a  ipeeoh  the  deaoription  of  the 
isUnd  home  of  BlennerhMaet,  an  idetl  ntimU  in  tho  primeval  forest,  in- 
Taded  b;  the  ruthleu  slayer  of  Alasander  Hamilton,  is  probably  the  meet 
famons  passage  from  a  literarj  point  of  view. 

'  Ct.  Avtobiographs  o/Andrtw  D.  WJiile,  Tol.  ii,  pp.  308  ff. 
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of  many  vhetein  Holls  was  employed  in  councils  with 
crowned  heads.  During  the  deliberations  of  tfae  conference, 
he  was  the  only  member  of  the  whole  body  whose  name 
was  given  by  general  consent  to  a  successful  proposal, 
for  he  was  the  author  of  the  article  on  ''Seconding 
Powers,"  which  was  finally  adopted  in  full  session  with 
virtual  unanimity,  and  is  generally  known  as  "  la  Proposi- 
tion Holls."  The  death  of  this  promising  diplomatist  in 
1903  was  a  very  great  loss  to  his  coimtry  and  to  the  Ger- 
man element  in  the  United  States.  In  him  were  embodied 
the  best  quahties  of  the  German  in  American  politics,  — 
independence,  virility,  high  ideals,  and  broad  culture.* 

The  initiative  for  the  next  International  Peace  Con- 
ference came  from  a  GermaD'Amencan.  The  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  consisting  of  delegates  from  many  of 
the  great  parliaments  of  the  world,  with  the  object  of 
promoting  international  arbitration,  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  St.  Louis  in  1904.    Richard  Bartboldt,*  United 

'  A  fitting  metnoruU  Tolama  wu  prepand  under  the  anepiMB  of  Colambia 
UiiiTenit}r,  ooDtaioing  the  addrcBaei  held  hy  smuient  mea  at  the  metnorul 
■errice.  (Printed  privntelj,l<Clnv.)  The  (ollowing  anecdote  illnatniting  the 
wmtility  of  F.  W.  Holls  wm  told  bj  A.  D.  White  at  the  Utter'a  fireside  : 
Dnriti^  The  Hagne  Conferenee  an  elaborate  Fourth  of  July  banket  wM 
givea  to  the  delegates  of  The  Hagne  Conference  hj  the  United  Statei. 
Holla  was  the  ohairmaD  of  the  committee  on  arrangements.  He  was  the 
master  of  seTcr&l  Entopeau  laugoages,  and  his  culture  was  many-Bided.  He 
was  a  skilled  musioian,  and  it  oconrred  to  bim  that  aB  the  representatives 
of  the  rarions  nations  came  into  the  old  church  at  Delft  (where  the  tomb  of 
Grotins  waB  decorated  that  day),  they  might  be  leceired,  each  by  the  na- 
tional hymn  of  hie  natire  land.  The  orgoniBt  did  not  seem  eqnal  to  the  task, 
•0  Holls  dismissed  him,  and  he  bimself  played  the  anthema  of  the  different 
conotrieB.  A  serrant  who  had  long  been  in  the  employ  of  diplomatists,  and 
who  knew  all  the  dignitariet,  gare  the  signal  as  they  approached,  where- 
upon Holls  played  the  appropriate  national  air,  much  to  the  pleasim  of 
those  eroBiing  the  threshold. 

'  Richard  Bartholdt  was  bom  in  Germany,  in  1S55,  and  came  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  boyhood;  he  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Public  Schools  at 
8tLoaisinl891;  member  of  Congress,  Tenth  Missonri  District,  1883-lUL 
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States  CoDgieBiman  from  Missouri,  elected  presideilt 
of  the  Interparlianientaiy  Union,  ofEered  a  resoliition^ 
adopted  unanimously,  requesting  the  governments  of  all 
ihe  world  to  send  delegates  to  a  second  intematiooal 
conference.  The  result  was  the  eonvocation,  after  several 
delays,  of  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  fl^^e 
in  1907.' 

Persotud  liberty-^  Tea^perance-^  Sunday  observance 
The  attitude  of  the  Grennan  element  on  the  temperanee 
question  and  Sunday  observance  has  been  clear-cut,  inde- 
pendent, and  frequently  in  oppoeition  to  the  trend  of 
dominaDt  opinion.  The  historian  *  records  :  "Against  the 
struggle  of  large  sections  of  the  American  stock,  parti- 
cularly the  descendants  of  New  En^nd  colonists,  the 
Germans  introduced  customs  like  heer-drinking,  the  differ- 
ent use  of  the  Sabbath,  etc.,  and  for  these  rights  tbey 
have  used  political  power  as  well  as  social  agitation."  In 
every  city  widi  a  large  German  population,  the  Furitanio 
element  found  themselves  rebuked  at  the  polls  whenever 
liiey  attempted  legislation  restricting  what  ihe  Germaa 
believes  his  freedom  of  choice  or  his  personal  liberly. 
One  of  the  early  instances  was  that  of  the  Graham  Liquor 
Law  in  Wisconsin.  In  1872  the  B^ublican  party,  feeling 
strong  enough  to  act  independently  of  the  German  vote, 
introduced  a  law,  which  was  passed  through  the  legislature, 
nominally  to  prevent  the  evils  ariung  from  the  sale  of 
intoxicant  liquors.  It  was  a  blow  dealt  by  the  Puritanic 
and  resented  bitterly  by  the  large  German  element,  who 

>  Cf .  WiltiBtn  L  Hall,  The  Too  Hague  Conferataa,  p.  4,  eta.  (Giini  &  Co., 

isoe.) 

>  Fi«dwi«kJ.TtiniM,7Vtr«rmait/Rin^niliMtoa«I7iHlatfS(atM,CUEago 
Rtoord-Btrald,  Sepfembw  4,  IBOl, 
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always  jealoaslj  goarded  their  personal  freedom ;  it  vaa 
a  measure  also  whicb  had  serious  economio  results,  causing 
large  losses  for  the  extenuTe  brewing  vutereets  of  the 
^ta.  There  resulted  an  organization  of  the  liberal-minded 
throughout  the  state,  called  the  State  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  PeiBonal  liberty.  The  leaders  of  the  associa- 
tion, prominent  among  whom  was  the  German,  F.  W. 
VoD  Cotzhansen,  effected  variona  alliances  with  other 
piurties,  and  at  the  next  election,  in  the  fall  of  1873,  the 
same  Republican  governor  (Washburn)  who  two  years 
before  had  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  over  nine  thou- 
sand  was  defeated  by  a  Democratic  majority  of  over 
fifteen  thousand.  For  the  first  time  in  eighteen  years, 
January  1,  1874,  a  Democratic  governor  entered  tiie 
capitol  at  Madison.  The  enormity  of  the  victory  may  have 
be«i  due  largely  to  the  "  Grraogers'  movement,"  but  the 
Germans  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

The  descendants  of  the  G«rman8  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  are  frequently  found  in  the  camp  of 
the  Prohibitionists,  e.  g.,  Joshua  Levering  of  Baltimore, 
vbo  was  the  Prohibition  nominee  for  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1896.  He  was  bom  in  1845,  and  is  de- 
scended from  Wigard  Levering  (Weekhart  Libering),  a 
landowner  in  Gennantown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1685.'  The 
more  recent  German  immigrations,  beginning  with  the 
refugees  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  are  practically 
without  exception  on  the  side  of  personal  liberty.  The 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  second  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional German-Ameriou]  Alliance,*  held  at  Baltimore  in 

>  Cf.  SuA  Annual  Report,  Sooietj  for  the  HUtotj  of  the  GermtuiB  in 
Mujland,  p.  17. 

'  Thla  niuoa  ol  M  G«nnaQ  looieties  of  tlia  land  npraienta  abont  k  nuL 
Hod  and  k  half  of  G«Riikn-Amai(wii  dtisMia.  The  pnipoMS  of  the  orgama^ 
tion  an  oatlined  at  the  cIom  of  thii  ohapter. 
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September,  1903,  represent  fully  tbe  positdon  taken  by  the 
Germac  element  on  these  queBtions.*  An  abstract  of  these 
resolutions  is  as  follows :  '*  The  right  of  personal  liberty  is 
guaranteed  to  every  citizen  of  the  Republic  by  its  Con- 
stitution. '  Blue  Laws,'  so-called,  restricting  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  individual,  are  in  opposition  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  government  and  the  enlightened 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  '  Blue  Laws '  pre- 
tend to  promote  the  sanctity  of  Sunday  and  to  aappress  in- 
temperance. In  practice,  however,  they  accomplish  neither 
purpose  and -tend  to  make  hypocrites  of  our  people.  Puri- 
tanical Sunday  laws  are  largely  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ence of  unlawful  dnnking-places  and  for  the  corruption  of 
municipal  officers  intrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  laws. 
We  are  furthermore  opposed  to  the  misuse  of  text-books 
in  the  pubUc  schools  for  Puritanical  purposes;  for  child- 
ren, under  the  guise  of  the  study  of  hygiene,  are  given 
a  wrong  conception  of  temperance,  which  to  the  nwTOW- 
minded  is  synonymous  with  total  abstinence.  By  such 
teaching  there  is  fostered  in  tbe  minds  of  children  whose 
parents  partake  of  alcoholic  beverages,  such  as  beer  or 
light  wines,  in  a  temperate  manner,  an  unnatural  contempt 
for  their  parents,  these  being  stamped  as  base  sinners,  or 
even  criminals.  Physicians  of  reputation  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  temperance  lectares  in  public  schools  as  de- 
livered at  present  are  of  questionable  value,  and  have  re- 
commended that  they  be  abolished  altogether.  Even  our 
miUtary  authorities  favor  the  reintroduction  of  the  can- 
teen in  the  army,  because  the  effect  of  its  abolition  was 
increased  intemperance.  The  purchase  of  lai^  quantities 

'  Cf.  Gtrman-American  ArmaU,  vol.  i  (AmtricarM  Oermaniat,  toI.  t),  pp. 
6S3-686.  (1903.)  Tba  nwlutions  »ra  there  printed  in  fall,  in  the  Ea^iih 
and  Getnuu  Ungnage*. 
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of  liquor  at  one  time,  as,  for  iDstance,  on  Saturday  night 
for  the  succeediDg  day,  produces  topers  and  elaveB  of 
strong  alcoholic  drinks." 

"  Sunday  should  be  interpreted  as  a  day  of  rest  and  re- 
creation. Man  was  not  made  for  the  Sahbath,  but  the 
Sabbath  for  man.  The  individual  should  be  given  perfect 
liberty  to  spend  the  day  as  he  wishes.  The  fanatic  would 
Buppress  all  public  life  on  Sunday,  including  traffic,  the 
selling  of  newspapers  and  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
question  of  Sunday  observance  as  a  day  of  prayer  and  re- 
pentance is  a  religious  one,  and  the  state  must  renuun 
apart  from  the  church  in  virtue  of  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Constitution." 

The  sprit  of  the  above  resolutions  was  reproduced  in 
the  movements  against  the  Hepburn-Dolliver  Bill  iu  1904. 
The  National  German-American  Alliance  was  represented 
by  its  president,  C.  J.  Hezamer,'  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  He  made  clear  the  fact  that  the  German 
population  was  actuated  by  sincere  and  patriotic  motives. 
He  quoted  also  the  opinion  of  prominent  educators,  on  the 
"  concomitant  evils  of  prohibitory  regulation." '  Among 
interesting  arguments  delivered  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  there  was  that  of  Mrs.  Fernande  Richter  of 
St  Louis,  in  which  she  declared  the  cause  of  woman  and 
the  home  endangered  in  consequence  of  prohibition. 
Woman  enlisted  on  this  side  of  the  question  was  a  novel 
feature,  as  was  also  the  support  of  many  German  pastors 
representing  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential 
churches  in  tbe  country.  Pure  in  their  own  lives,  they  re- 

'  Hii  arf^ment,  ••  delirered  before  the  Coromittee  on  the  Jndieiuj, 
Honsa  of  RepreeentstiTei,  United  States,  Juiiiarj  20, 1901,  is  giren  in  full 
IB  Oerman-American  AnnalM,  vol.  ii,  pp.  12S-132. 

'  Quoted  from  Tie  Invatii/atwn  of  the  Liquor  Preiltm.  Bj  Chmrle*  W. 
Eliot,  Sflth  Low,  vid  Junei  C.  Cuter.  Cf.  ibid,  p.  131. 
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presented  the  cause  of  temperance  agaiuit  abstinence.* 
The  bill  before  the  House  was  not  one  of  absolute  prohibit 
tioD,  but  of  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  alcoholic 
liquors  from  other  states  bj  people  living  in  prohibition 
states.  The  House  Committee  reported  the  bill  favorably 
with  the  amendment  that  importation  should  be  allowed, 
provided  the  alcoholic  liqaors  were  ttx  private  use.  This 
was  in  effect  a  complete  Tietorf  for  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance  against  abstinence.' 

Id  many  of  onr  cities  the  clash  between  the  Puritanic 
and  the  German  views  of  life  has  frequently  led  each 
party  to  extremes.  The  Germans  would  indulge  far  more 
immoderately  th^n  is  their  wont  in  the  Fatherland,  and 
the  Puritanic  element  would  teach  their  children  to  de- 
spise the  person  that  touched  the  cup  or  bought  a  Sunday 
newspaper.  The  younger  generations,  if  not  prejudiced 
by  their  elders,  knowing  nothing  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
ancient  warfare,  by  tacit  oompromise,  tolerance,  and  better 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  American  people,  will 
no  doubt  settle  the  questioa  equitably,  and  separate  it 
altogether  from  poHtics. 

I%e  German  language 
The  school  question,  that  is,  the  introduction  of  the 

'  The  arguments  of  Mn.  Riohter  Knd  the  fttwtraeti  of  thote  of  the  mini^ 
tan  an  given  in  Otrman-Ameriean  Amtalt,  vol.  ii,  pp.  190  B.  and  263  ft. 

'  The  arguments  throughout  were  based  upon  the  right  of  personal  liberty, 
which  is  after  all  the  encntisl  point  for  the  German.  Another  argument 
which  has  frequeutlf  been  made  in  favor  of  the  beer-driaking  habit  'a  that 
it  is  less  detrimental  to  health,  if  detrimental  at  all,  than  Uie  nae  of  itronger 
alcoholic  drinkj,  aaoh  as  nhiakej,  rum,  alisinthe,  cordials,  and  wine.  Beer,  if 
diiplacing  the  ■tn>i)ger  drinks,  prodnou  an  improTement.  Then  bare  been 
argnmenti  adTaneed  alio,  punting  to  good  effeota  of  the  Gflrman  beev- 
garden,  which  haa  spnad  ao  iridaly  oirer  the  United  Statea  witJrin  raoeid 
jean.  Its  mniic,  nlaxing  qnalitj,  and  aoetability  in  or  neat  onr  bnay  iMtlet, 
have  impressed  faroiablf  manj  thinhen  oo  social  qneationa. 
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Genaau  language  into  the  pnblio  sdiools,  iras  also  a  cause 
far  which  the  GeimauB  in  vaziouB  localities  brought  press- 
ore  to  bear  at  the  polls.  The  Germans  in  Ohio,  having 
giTen  pofrerEul  8I^^o^t  to  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
election  of  1836,  began  to  feel  that  the  party  owed  them 
some  recognition.  The  preservation  of  the  German  Ian? 
guage  in  the  next  generation  has  always  been  a  fond  aim 
of  the  German  immigrant ;  so  it  was  in  Cincinnati. 
Though  there  existed  a  Presbyterian  school  and  a  Catholic 
institutioD  in  which  German  instruction  was  given,  never- 
theless a  more  general  opportunity  was  desired.  Since 
they  had  paid  taxes  for  the  sapport  of  the  public  schools, 
the  Germans  considered  it  their  right  to  exercise  some 
influence  on  the  coarse  of  study.  According  to  their  idea, 
English  was  not  to  be  excluded,  bat  Oerman  was  to  be 
taught,  parallel  with  the  language  of  the  country,  in  the 
public  schools.  The  German  element  turned  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Ohio,  and  the  latter  in  1838  passed  a  law  by  - 
which  the  German  language  might  be  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  those  districts  where  there  was  a  large  Ger- 
man population  and  the  people  desired  it.  The  law  was 
expected  to  be  enforced  by  the  school  hoard,  who,  how- 
ever, interpreted  the  law  as  advisory  and  not  compulsory. 
In  the  succeeding  election  of  1839  pledges  were  taken 
from  the  candidates  that  the  wording  of  the  law  should 
be  revised  so  as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  loopholes. 
Accordingly  the  law  was  changed  in  1840,  which  marks 
&»  date  of  the  introduction  of  German-English  public 
schools  in  Cincinnati  and  Ohio.  The  leading  German  ad- 
vocates in  this  movement  "were  Benz,  Molitor,  Badter, 
Behfusa,  Muhl,  Klauprecht,  and  some  others. 

The  introduction  of  the  German  language  into  Ameri- 
can  I^pstative  bodies  was  attempted  in  Pennsylvania.  In  ' 
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1836  a  meeting  of  Germaas  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia  was  held,  which  was  attended  by  about  two 
thousand  persons.  In  the  addresses  the  economic  import- 
ance of  the  German  element  as  farmers  and  merchants 
was  emphasized  in  justification  of  their  attempting  to  as- 
sume a  position  of  equal  importance  with  the  English- 
speaking  element.  A  new  conatitutioa  was  to  be  created, 
\  written  in  both  languages,  and  the  German  language  was 
I    to  be  taaght  in  the  public  schools.  The  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  following  an  ancient  precedent,'  ordered  the 
important  laws  that  had  been  enacted  during  its  session  to 
be  published  also  in  ihe  German  language.  The  movement 
J  also  had  the  result  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  messages  of 
,  governors  were  printed  in  both  the  English  and  German 
languages.  The  custom,  however,  fell  into  disuse  after  the 
German  newspapers  grew  in  numbers  and  importance,  for 
they  printed  in  detail  all  pohtical  records  and  such  mat- 
ters as  the  German  voter  needed  to  know.  In  the  matter 
of  German  schools  Pennsylvania  went  even  farther  than 
Ohio,  and  did  so  earlier.  In  the  year  1837  a  law  was 
passed  by  which  German  schools  were  to  be  founded  (1) 
I    on  an  equal  basis  with  English,  and  (2)  some  in  which  all 
:    instruction  was  to  be  given  in  German.    Nowhere  else 
',  was  the  latter  privilege  asked  for  or  obtained.* 

1  DuFiDg  and  subaequeut  to  the  penod  of  the  Resolution,  important  legi*- 
lative  action  in  PenusjlTanin  wsi  icTariablj  ordered  to  be  printed  in  both 
Engliah  and  German.  Ct.  MiniOa  of  the  Convention  of  1789-1790  (Novsm- 
ber  28,  1789):  "Bcsolved,  that  it  be  the  order  of  the  daj  for  Tuaidaj  next, 
to  appoint  a  printer  to  this  convention  in  tbe  English,  and  another  in  th« 
German  language."  Interpreters  were  appointed  in  the  law  oourta  for  the 
Feiuuylrania-Gennaiu,  and  manj  of  their  deicendaDta,  convenaut  with  the 
Engli^  language,  iMut  on  this  ancient  pririlege  even  at  the  present  day. 

'  For  the  straggles  of  the  Germans  in  Ohio  and  Pennsjlvania  tor  German- 
English  pablic  schoola,  see  EtSmer,  Dot  Dmttcke  Elanent,  1818-18^8,  pp. 
197  fl.  and  61  ff. 
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Indj^niltnl  viitituf.- 
The  safegiiEBd^n  a  politick  aystem  based  on  a  rule  hj  • 
the  majority  is  independent  votiDg.  It  is  both  the  com- 
pass and  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  state,  pointing  out  and 
firmly  holding  to  the  path  of  intelligence,  honesty,  and 
patriotism.  Independent  votiug  is  opposed  to  the  old  tra- 
dition of  fidelity  to  party,  bat  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  beneficent  influences  in  modern  politics.  It  ia  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  early  Germans,  quite  as  much  as 
ihe  immigrations  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  able  political  leadership  and  well-edited 
newspapers  in  their  own  language,  should  have  proved 
themselves  independent  voters.  The  Grermans,  with  few 
exceptions,  could  not  be  relied  upon  either  by  demagogues 
or  by  astute  party  men  to  vote  consistently  with  their 
party  organization.  The  politician  catering  to  the  German 
vote  often  found  himself  strangely  deceived.  He  never 
expected  that  the  German  might  ^inh  for  himself  and 
vote  as  seemed  right  to  him.  The  politician  In  his  wrath 
wonld  declare  the  Germans  poUtically  incapable.  From  his 
point  of  view  they  were  un-American.  They  did  not  cling 
to  one  party.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  they  were  inde- 
pendent voters,  and  they  appeared  as  such  at  a  very  early 
period.  Benjamin  Franklin  made  this  discovery  before  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  he  was  provoked  to  an  extent  sur- 
prising in  that  suave  diplomatist.  In  a  letter  to  Peter  Col- 
linaon,  Benjamin  Franklin '  says :  "  I  am  perfectly  of  your 
mind  that  measures  of  great  temper  are  necessary  with 
the  Germans,  and  am  not  without  apprehensions  that 
through  their  indiscretion,  or  ours,  or  both,  great  disorders 

>  Cf.  Spftrki'i  Wortt  o/Frmldin,  Tol.  tu,  pp.  71-73.  The  letter  ia  dsM 
Fbil«l«Iphia,  H>r  9, 1763. 
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may  one  day  arise  among  as."  Then  he  speaks  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  Qennans,  their  incapability  of  using 
the  English  language,  the  impossibility  of  removing  their 
prejudices,  —  "  not  being  used  to  liberty,  they  know  not 
how  to  make  a  modest  use  of  it,"  etc.  "  They  are  under 
no  restraint  from  any  ecclesiastic  government ;  they  be- 
have, however,  sabmissiTely  enough  at  present  to  the 
civil  government,  which  I  wish  they  may  continue  to  do, 
fori  remember  when  they  modestly  declined  intermeddling 
in  our  elections,  but  now  they  come  in  droves  and  carry 
all  before  them  except  in  one  or  two  counties."  The  last 
sentence  betrays  the  learned  writer  of  the  letter ;  the  un- 
certainty of  their  votes  is  the  cause  for  his  accusations  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  On  the  point  of  ignorance  we 
get  contradictory  evidence  in  the  same  letter :  **  Few  of 
their  children  in  the  country  know  English.  They  import 
many  books  from  Germany  and  of  the  six  printing-houses 
in  the  province,  two  axe  entirely  Grennan,  two  half-Grer- 
man,  half-Englbh,  and  but  two  entirely  English/  They 
have  one  German  newspaper  and  one  half -German.  Adver- 
tisements intended  to  be  general  are  now  printed  in  iDutch 
[German]  and  English.  The  signs  in  our  streets  [Phila- 
delphia] have  inscriptions  in  both  languages,  and  in  some 
places  only  German.  They  begin  of  late  to  make  all  their 
bonds  and  other  l^al  instruments  in  their  own  language, 
which  (though  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be)  are  allowed 
good  in  our  courts,  where  the  German  business  bo  increases 
that  ihen  is  continued  need  of  interpreters ;  and  I  sup- 
pose within  a  few  years  they  will  also  be  necessary  in 
the  Assembly,  to  teU  one  half  of  our  legislators  what  Uie 

'ThUlargeaBeuid  production  of  books  disprove!  want  of  edaoation.  The 
G«nnaiu'  laok  of  fftnuluiitf  withtlwGD^lMiiUiiguagawu  popalail; looked 
upon  M  igoonmce. 
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other  half  say.  In  short,  unless  the  stream  of  importation 
could  be  turned  from  this  to  other  colonies,  aa  you  very 
judiciously  propose,  they  will  soon  ao  outnumber  us  that 
all  the  adrant^;es  ire  have  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  not 
able  to  preserve  onr  language,  and  even  our  government 
will  become  precarioua." 

One  of  the  earliest  independents  in  American  politics 
was  Jacob  Leisler,  the  German  governor  of  New  York, 
who  was  the  representattve  of  the  people's  party,  and  be- 
came a  martyr'  to  their  cause  (1691).  Another  Grerman 
in  New  York  City,  Peter  Zenger,  founded  the  first  inde-  ,,-^ 
pendent  political  newspaper  in  New  York,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  United  States.*  ' 
The  independent  action  of  the  German  element  ou  the 
slave  qnestion,  on  sound  money,  personal  liberty,  in 
municipal  reform  movements,  has  been  spoken  of  in 
previous  paragraphs.  One  example  among  thousands  of 
independent  voting  is  that  of  Louis  Windmliller  (bom 
in  Munster,  Germany),  treasurer  of  the  Reform  Club  of 
Ifew  York  ranee  1889,  who  supported  Cleveland  on  the 
tariff  issue  and  MoKinley  on  the  financial  question. 

The  greatest  independent  in  American  politics,  one 
who  has  frequently  been  called  the  "original  independ- 
ent," was  Car)  Schur2.  This  political  luminary,  so  justly 
called  the  greatest  of  the  German-Americans  who  came 
to  the  United  States,  made  a  brilliant  career  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  every  feature  of  which  ia  full  of  in- 
terest. A  brief  sketch  of  his  life  will  therefore  be  given 
here,  to  be  f(^owed  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs  by  an 
account  of  some  of  the  leading  Germans  prominent  in 
American  political  affairs. 

t  T<d.  I,  Cfasp.  I,  pp.  SS-U.  *  Vol.  I,  Cbap.  xv,  pp.  106-110. 
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Typical  German  jigurea  in  American  politic» 
Carl  Sckurz  was  bom  io  the  village  of  Libkr,  near 
Cologne,  March  2,  1829.  After  a  preparatory  education 
in  the  Gathohc  gymnaaiam  at. Cologne,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Bonn,  in  1846.'  There  he  came  under  the 
spell  of  Frofessor  Johann  Gottfried  Kinkel,  a  poet,  ora- 
tor, and  idealist.  When  the  revolutionary  movement  of 
1848  began,  Kinkel,  the  ingpiier  of  youth,  at  once  en- 
listed  as  a  private  among  the  inanrgenta.  Schnrz  followed 
his  teacher's  example,  and  served  as  adjutant  under 
General  Tiedemaon,  until  the  latter's  surrender  of  the 
fortoess  Rastadt,  with  forty-five  hundred  revolutionary 
troops,  July  21,  1849.  The  young  Schnrz,  a  Prussian 
subject,  expecting  no  quarter  if  captured,  made  hia  es- 
cape through  the  sewer  connected  with  the  Rhine,  and 
fled  to  Switzerland.  Kinkel  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  tried  for  treason,  and  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment for  life  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau,  near  Berlin. 
His  enthusiastic  young  admirer  now  conceived  the  daring 
ambition  of  rescuing  him.  Under  a  di^fuise,  and  with 
the  aid  of  wealthy  sympathizers,  this  romantic  project, 
after  a  failure  that  seemed  to  banish  all  hope,  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  in  November,  1850.*  The  event 
had  a  sensational  effect  throughout  Europe,  and  became 
the  theme  of  poetry  and  fiction.  Friedrich  Spielhagen,  the 
novelist,  fellow  student  of  Schnrz  at  Bonn,  described 
the  incident  in  his  novel  "  Die  von  Hohenstein." 

Schurz  and  Kinkel '  escaped  to  Scotland.  Schuiz  spent 


■J  nf  Cart  Schurx,  toI.  i. 
'  Kinkel  oame  to  this  ooDatrj,  bat  alter  &  Btc  jean'  rMidenoe  Tetomed 
to  London  ai  a  profewor  uid  aempftper  editor.  Snbeeqaently  he  mooepted 
»  okll  to  tli«  Foljteeluiieniii  in  Znrieli  in  1866,  when  be  lired  notil  18^ 
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aboat  two  years  in  Loadon  and  Paris,  supporting  himself 
as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  and  learning  the  French 
and  English  languages.  In  1852  he  crossed  to  America 
wi&  his  bride,  Margaretha  Meyer  (the  daughter  of  a  well- 
known  Hamhorg  merchant),  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  in  London  during  the  gloomy  period  of  his 
exUe.  fie  first  resided  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  removed 
to  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  where  he  at  once  attached 
himself  to  the  Republican  Party.  His  candidacy  for  lieu- 
tenant-gOTemor  of  Wisconsin,  his  campaign  speeches,  and 
the  fame  of  his  ai^iunents  gainst  slavery  have  been  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  above.  As  a  reward  for  his  infla- 
ence  on  the  election  of  Lincoln,  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Minister  to  Spain.  He  presented  his  credentials  at 
Madrid,  July  16,  1861,  but  in  December  of  the  same 
year  resigned  his  post  in  order  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Union  Army.  He  was  commissioned  brigadier-general,  in 
April,  1862,  And  in  June  took  command  of  a  division 
in  the  corps  of  General  Franz  Sigel,  He  took  part  in  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  was  appointed  major-general 
in  1863,  and  commanded  a  division  of  the  Eleventh  Corps 
under  General  0.  O.  Howard.  His  military  career  at 
Chancellorsville,  Chattanooga,  Gettysbui^,  and  in  the 
Georgia  campaign  under  Sherman,  has  been  outlined  in 
another  chapter.'  At  the  termination  of  the  war  Schurz 
was  one  of  the  first  to  resign  bia  commission  as  general, 
his  resignation  being  the  second  one  received  by  the  War 
Department  (General  Sigel's  was  the  first).  During  the 
war  and  while  in  active  service  in  the  field,  Schurz  had 
not  ceased  to  use  his  powers  of  eloquence  in  behalf 
of  the  Republican  Party.  He  occasionally  took  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  army  when  it  seemed  necessary  to 
>  TatDBW  I,  Cbi^tw  xvt. 
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arouse  eDthusiasm  ib  support  of  the  sdministratioD,  and  in 
XS64:  made  some  notable  apeechei  in  the  second  Lincoln 
campaign. 

In  the  summer  of  1865  Schuxz  received  an  important 
commissioD  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Soudiem  States,  and 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  countrj  and  the  state  of 
public  sentiment.  His  report  was  candid  and  judicial,  full 
of  suggestions,  and  a  model  of  its  kind.  Then  followed  a 
few  years  of  journalistic  work,  as  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  "  Tribune,"  editor  of  the  Detroit 
"Post,"  and  in  1867,  editor  of  the  "Westliche  Post" 
(also  joint  proprietor  wi&  Emil  Praetorios),  his  residence 
becoming  St.  Louis.  VisitiDg  Europe,  he  was  received 
with  distinguished  honors  in  Germany,  and  in  an  inter* 
view  with  Bismarck  gave  an  account,  by  request,  of  his 
Rinkel  exploit.  Bismarck  declared  that  in  Schuts's  place 
he  would  have  done  the  same  thing. 

In  the  Republican  Gonv^ition  of  May,  1868,  which 
nominated  General  Grant,  Schurz  was  temporary  chair- 
man, and  iustiumental  also  in  inserting  in  the  platform  a 
resolution  recommending  a  general  amnesty.  In  the  cam- 
paign that  followed,  Schurz  was  again  one  of  the  most 
efFective  speakers  of  the  Bepubhcan  Party.  On  January 
19,  1869,  the  Missouri  l^;islature  elected  him  Senator, 
the  first  German-bom  cirizen  who  had  ever  beva  a  mem- 
ber of  the  upper  house  of  Congress.*  "  The  career  of 
Carl  Schurz  iu  the  Senate  would  have  been  sufficiently 
remarkable  if  regarded  merely  as  a  draionstration  of  his 
great  gifts  as  a  parliamentary  orator,  and  of  his  readiness 
as  a  debater.  He  was  not  only  the  most  effective  speaker 
in  the  Bepubhcan  Party,  bat  the  greatest  orator  who  has 
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appeared  in  Congresi  in  oar  generatioD.  Unlike  many  of 
his  moal;  distingiiished  collei^ues,  he  never  Yesorted  to 
inflated  or  bombastio  rhetoric  and  Dever  stooped  to  any  of 
the  well-worn  artifices  with  which  demagogues  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  wont  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the 
mob.  As  was  truly  said  of  him,  he  always  spoke  as  a  ra- 
tional man  to  rational  men ;  he  was  always  sure  of  his 
■abject  and  always  full  of  it,  and  the  natural  consequence 
was  that  he  always  had  something  to  say  that  was  worthy 
of  serious  attention,  even  from  those  who  might  differ 
from  him  in  opinion."  "  His  English  style  very  rarely 
and  even  then  only  slightly  betrayed  his  foreign  birtji 
and  education  ;  and  in  acquiring  so  perfect  a  command 
of  the  foreign  idiom,  he  had  never  in  any  degree  forfeited 
his  mastery  of  bis  native  tongue.  To  his  other  qualities 
be  added  a  quick  wit  with  a  biting  sarcasm,  which  could 
cot  very  deep  without  ever  overstepping  the  bounds  of  par- 
liamentary decorum,  and  wbioh  made  him  formidable  both 
in  attack  and  in  defense."  *'  Schurz's  greatness  as  an  or- 
ator lay  in  this,  that  he  not  only  spoke  as  a  rational  man 
to  rational  men,  but  as  a  man  of  heart  and  conscience, 
who  judges  every  man  by  himself  and  feels  that  his  best 
hold  is  in  appealing  to  the  better  nature  of  his  hearers. 
What  he  said  of  Sumner  in  his  unsurpassed  eulogy  of 
the  Massachusetts  Senator,  that  *  be  stands  as  the  most 
pronoonced  idealist  among  the  public  men  of  America,' 
might  with  equal  truth  be  said  of  himself." '  He  was 
asked  at  one  time  why  he  would  strive  for  ideals  that 
wa>e  distant  as  the  stars,  and  he  replied,  "  the  stars  ate 
what  we  mnst  sail  by."  "  He  was  the  origfinal  indq)endent 
in  politics  and  the  whole  political  iaiih  of  the  iudepend- 

'  He  piaflagsB  in  quotation  marka  axe  taken  from  the  Kew  Toik  Evening 
Pm,  HMday,  May  14, 1908. 
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eot  can  be  deduced  from  bis  utterances."  He  disagreed 
witb  his  party  on  a  number  of  important  issues  :  in  the 
matter  of  the  Kn-Kluz  laws;  in  advocating  a  general 
amnesty ;  be  opposed  the  administration  of  Grant  on  the 
San  Domingo  question ;  he  exposed  the  crookedness  of 
men  in  high  places  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  arms  to 
France  during  the  Franco-Prussiao  War.  He  entered  the 
Liberal  Republican  movement  in  Missouri  in  1870,  the 
first  prominent  current  of  independence  in  politics.  In 
1872  he  presided  over  the  Liberal  Gouvention  vhich  nom- 
inated Horace  Greeley  for  the  presidency,  and  supported 
him  through  his  campaign  gainst  Grant.  At  all  times  he 
showed  his  independence  of  party,  and  pointed  to  the 
'  greater  ideal  of  reform  and  patnotism.  He  stood  for  re- 
-form in  the  civil  service  and  the  tarifi,  at  times  when 
reform  bad  few  friends,  wheo  the  Bepublican  Party, 
corrupt  from  long  tenure  of  office,  seemed  omnipotent, 
when  reformers  were  looked  upon  as  impractical  theorists. 
James  Russell  Lowell  thought  the  loss  of  Carl  Schurz  to 
the  Senate  was  a  national  misfortune.  Many  friends  In 
America  and  abroad  gave  expres^on  to  their  regret  at  his 
retirement. 

He  visited  Europe  and  on  his  return  was  asked  to  stump 
the  state  of  Ohio  in  favor  of  Hayes  and  honest  money, 
gainst  AUen  and  inflatioQ.  He  transferred  the  fight  that 
he  bad  carried  on  in  the  Senate  to  the  stump,  and  his 
efforts  had  much  to  do  with  winning  the  close  victory 
for  Hayes.  He  carried  with  bim  a  large  independent  vote 
that  like  himself  thought  Hayes  the  safer  man  for  sound 
currency  and  civil  service  reform.  As  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  member  of  the  cabinet  of  President  Hayes, 
Schurz  carried  out  contiDUOUsly  for  the  first  time  the  idea 
of  civil  service  reform.    Even  more  strenuous  were  bis 
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dntdes  in  the  improvement  of  hig  department.  He  waa 
looked  upon  before  asBoming  office  as  a  Tisionacy  frithout 
any  business  capacity,  but  he  very  shortly  proved  the  con- 
trary to  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  of  bis  cooetitaeDts. 
The  Indian  Boreau  vas  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Indian 
agents  were  cheating  the  wards  of  the  nation  of  benefits 
bestowed  upon  them.  As  quickly  aa  Schurz  found  men 
guilty  or  careless,  he  removed  them  without  hesitation. 
Another  branch  of  his  department  which  was  dear  to  his 
heart  was  forestry.  Therein  also  his  German  blood  and 
training  asserted  themselves.  He  was  the  first  ofGcial  in 
a  high  position  to  check  the  devastations  of  forests  and 
call  the  nation's  attention  to  the  great  natural  resources 
contained  in  the  timber-lands.  He  naturally  came  into 
collision  with  the  great  corporations,  but  he  was  utterly 
without  fear  when  a  moral  question  was  at  stake.  The 
agricultural  department  received  his  attention,  the  pension 
and  patent  offices,  the  census,  public  lands,  the  surveys, 
and  railroads.  He  lived  in  his  office  and  not  in  the  lobbies, 
and  served  his  nation  without  regard  for  the  host  of  en- 
emies he  was  making.  His  talents  were  great,  his  capacity 
for  work  enormoas,  but  that  which  stands  ont  above  all 
was  the  strength  of  his  character  and  the  example  of  his 
life  devoted  to  high  ideals.  His  position  as  member  of  the 
cabinet  ended  his  political  life  in  office.  He  had  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  political  corruption  and  had 
been  found  wanting,  —  but  his  martyrdom  bad  a  wonder- 
ful effect  in  inspiring  others  to  emulation  of  his  example. 
His  remaining  years  were  devoted  to  literary  work  and 
to  the.  continuation  of  his  stru^le  for  reform.  Schnrz 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  "Evening 
Post "  in  July,  1881,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  1883. 
In  1884  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  independent 
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moTement  which  rose  gainst  the  Republican  Fart;  and 
cohninated  in  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland,  a  man 
after  his  own  heart  The  life  of  Henrj  Clay  from  the  pen 
of  Carl  Schurz  appeared  in  1887,  and  some  competent 
judges  say  that  they  never  understood  Henry  Clay  before 
reading  tiie  biography  by  Schnrz.'  Numerous  are  the 
articles  by  his  pen  that  appeared  in  American  monthly 
periodicals,  such  as  the  one  in  the  "Atlantic"  on  Abraham 
lincoln.  His  *'  Keminisoences  "  are  a  masterpiece,  valuable 
alike  for  their  literary  style  and  historical  materials.  Carl 
Schurz  was  an  able  lecturer  on  historical  subjects.  Con- 
temporaries speak  of  a  memorable  series  of  histoncal 
lectores  given  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  when  the 
speaker,  as  in  the  days  of  the  anti-slavery  campaigns, 
held  his  hearers  spellbound  by  the  earnestness  of  his  convic- 
tions, the  broadness  of  hia  scholarship,  and  the  eloquent 
flow  of  his  language.  Ex-President  Andrew  D.  White 
said  Ihat  he  considered  it  a  "  bad  slip  "  in  his  administra- 
tion that  he  had  never  thought  of  c^ng  Carl  Schorz  to 
a  ch^r  of  history  at  Cornell  University.' 

A  number  of  times  Schurz  was  chosen  president  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  and  was  grat- 
ified by  the  progress  of  the  movement.  He  supported 
Cleveland  in  the  campaigns  of  1888  and  1892,  but  op- 
posed the  silver  craze  of  the  misguided  Democratic  Party. 

■  Biogniphen  before  him  had  tltnyi  canoniied  CIaj  or  dr^ged  him  in 
tiie  mire.  Scbnrz,  who  aimed  at  telling  the  tmtb,  and  w&s  Bjiapathetie, 
made  the  flgore  of  Clay  reipeoted  ia  the  estimatioii  of  fair-mmdod  readers. 

'  A.  D.  Wbite,  flrtt  president  of  Cornell  University  (1S67-18S6),  made 
this  remark  in  conTsrsation  mth  the  vriter,  and  has  permitted  him  to  nse  it 
here.  Carl  Sohniz  being  bnsj  in  publio  life,  the  thonght  of  offering  a  profea- 
sorahip  in  Cornell  Univenitj  ms  remote  from  the  preaident'i  mind.  "Bat 
what  an  eloquent  lecturer  be  woold  have  been,  and  I  think  be  might  hava 
Boeepted  for  the  great  serrioe  he  ooold  have  done  ni^"  tail  es-Piesident 
White. 
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His  speeches  throughout  the  coantrj  to  German- Americans, 
vhetiier  in  German  or  English,  were  always  full  of  the 
ideal  of  good  citizenship,  and,  though  Carl  Schurz  was 
inspired  with  the  critical  spirit  of  reform,  he  never  grew  to 
be  a  pessimist.  UnUke  his  able  contemporary,  Friedrich 
Kapp,  who  returned  to  Germany  after  1871,  but  just  as 
Francis  Lieber  (who  refused  the  offer  of  public  office  in 
Prussia),  Carl  Schurz  always  remained  true  to  the  country 
of  his  adoption,  and  would  not  entertain  the  thought  of 
returning  to  his  native  land,  though  conditions  there  had 
changed  for  the  better,  and  approached  the  realization  of 
his  early  hopes.  There  has  probably  never  been  pud  a 
more  dignified  tribute  to  a  pubHc  man  than  the  memorial 
service  in  honor  of  Carl  Schurz,  which  took  place  Novem- 
ber 21,  1906,  in  New  York  City,  six  months  after  his 
death.  The  intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  the  country 
were  represented  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  service. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Joseph  H.  Choate,  am- 
bassador  to  England,  who  delivered  the  introductory  ad- 
dress. The  speakers  were  ex-President  Cleveland,  Fre^dent 
EUot  of  .Harvard,  Professor  Eugen  Kuehnemann  of  Bres* 
Ian,  as  the  representative  of  Grerman  universities,  Charles 
J.  Bonaparte,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, the  philanthropist  of  his  race,  and  Kichard  Watson 
Gilder,  the  poet  and  editor,  all  of  them  men  who  have 
made  idealism  the  ruling  principle  of  their  lives. 

Another  noble  figure  in  American  politics,  worthy  to 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  Carl  Schurz,  is  Francis  Lieber,' 
the  educator  of  American  youth  at  two  important  univera- 

<  One  of  tha  beat  Msa^a  writtan  on  Franeii  Lieber  U  that  of  F.  W.  Holla : 
From  IMer,  Sein  Ldten  and  Seine  Werkt.  Vortng  gehalten,  1882.  (New 
York:  Stoiger  &  Co.,  ISSl.)  Cf.  abo  Franz  Litbtr,  Denkrede  Ton  H.  A. 
Bttttemuum,  npiinted  from  Otmum-Atnerkan  Armalt,  Dtottaibw,  lOOl. 
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ities,  authoritative  writer  on  internatiooal  law  and  poli- 
tical ethicB,  and  participant  in  the  great  movements  of 
political  regeneration  in  Enrope  and  America  during  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Francis  (Franz)  LiebOT  iras  bom  at  Berlin  in  1800. 
"  Boys,  polish  your  mnskets,"  cried  bis  venerable  father 
one  day,  entering  the  house;  "  he  has  broken  loose  again" 
[meaning  Napoleon  from  Elba].  That  was  glorious  news 
for  the  young  men  of  the  house,  one  of  whom,  Francis, 
was  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  Appearing  before  their 
mother,  they  asked  her  consent,  and  she,  stalwart  as  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,  though  the  anxieties  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1813-1814  were  scarcely  overcome,  embraced 
her  boys  and  said, "  Go."  Franz,  a  soldier  for  the  love  of 
it,  enlisted  in  the  veteran  Pomeranian  Colbei^  Regiment, 
which  soon  got  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  In  tJie  bat- 
tle of  Ligny  his  company  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  was 
reduced  to  thirty.  Under  Bliicher,  the  regiment  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Lieher  came  out  of  all  battles 
without  a  scratch  until,  in  the  attack  on  Namur,  be  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  neck  and  chest.  Only  after  months 
of  suffering  in  a  hospital  had  he  sufficiently  recovered  to 
return  home  to  Berlin.  Then  he  took  up  again  his  stud- 
ies at  the  gymnasium  and  university,  where  bis  love  of 
liberty  bronght  him  under  suspicion.  Among  Lieber's 
papers  the  inquisitors  found  some  poems  of  freedom  which 
they  published  to  prove  his  guilt.  Lieber  declares  that  he 
thus  got  a  reputation  as  a  poet  in  spite  of  himself.'  He 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  when  released  was  forbidden 
to  visit  or  study  in  any  Prussian  university.  He  therefore 

*  IIm  Kraf taosdrDck  "  mordf anl "  wu  alao  f onnd  in  Li«Wi  joarnal,  and 
«M  intorpreted  u  "  erookod  in  the  planning  of  mnider."  Cf.  Holb,  *upra, 
p.  8. 
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vent  to  Jeoa,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1820. 
Then  came  the  period  of  the  Greek  revolt,  inapiring  young 
Europeans  of  classical  culture  irith  enthusiasm  for  the 
liberty  of  Greece.  Overcoming  all  difEculties,  lieber,  like 
many  hundreds  of  idealists,  forced  his  way  to  the  land  of 
ancient  art  and  literature.  Most  of  those  that  got  to  Grreece 
died,  heroically  in  battle,  or,  more  frequently,  wretch- 
edly of  fever.  After  untold  hardships  Lieber  left  Misso- 
longhi  (where  Byron  died),  in  1822,  on  board  a  small 
vessel  that  sailed  for  Italy.  One  and  one  half  scudi  was 
all  the  money  that  he  had  left  after  paying  his  passage. 
He  had  conuderable  trouble  about  his  pass,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  go  to  Borne.  In  order  to  satisfy  his  ambition 
to  see  the  Eternal  City  he  cleverly  used  his  pass  as  far  as 
Toskana,  from  whence  he  went  afoot  to  Bome.  A  brilliant 
idea  struck  him  on  his  arrival,  namely,  to  apply  to  the 
Frusaian  ambassador.  Penniless  and  tattored,  the  young 
man  appeared  before  the  famous  Niebnhr,  who  then  occu- 
pied the  embassy,  and  from  that  time  on  dated  their  life- 
long friendship.  The  historian  of  ancient  Bome  at  once 
recognized  the  sincerity  and  ability  of  the  young  enthusir 
ast,  and  kept  him  in  his  family  for  more  than  a  year  as  a 
private  tutor  for  his  oldest  son.  Thus  Lieber  was  enabled 
to  study  Bome  to  his  heart's  content,  and  under  the  most 
favorable  guidance.  Niebuhr  then  used  his  influence  to  gain 
for  his  prot^g^  a  permission  to  return  to  Berlin.  In  spite 
of  favorable  promises,  Lieber,  when  he  returned  home, 
was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Koepnik. 
After  much  trouble,  Niebuhr  succeeded  in  getting  him 
out,  bat  safety  for  Lieber  could  now  only  be  obtained 
through  exile.  In  1825  he  was  in  London,  eking  out  an 
existence  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  and  tutor.  Two 
years  later  he  decided  to  go  to  America,  with  Niebuhr's 
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approval,  but  nith  the  admonition  tliat  he  ahould  not  foT> 
get  to  return  to  Germaoy,  and  should  never  write  any  more 
political  treatises.  The  warnings  of  his  faithful  friend  were 
not  obeyed,  however,  as  his  succeeding  career  will  tHiov. 

Letters  of  introduction  from  Niebuhr  served  Lieber 
well  in  Boston.  He  first  took  a  position  as  an  instructor 
of  gymnastics.  Bat  Utorary  work  also  occupied  him, 
among  other  things  an  American  adaptation  of  the  Brock- 
haus  *'  Konversations-Lexikon."  His  friends,  Judge  gtory 
and  G-.  S.  fiillard  of  Boston,  assisted  him.  The  work  was 
called  "  Encyclopaedia  Americana,"  was  published  by 
Cary  of  Philadelphia,  and  formed  the  basis  for  the  sub- 
sequent "  American  Encyclopeedia,"  published  by  the 
Appletons.  Lieber's  articles  on  political  science,  on  Greece, 
his  biographies  of  Grotius,  Macchiavelli,  and  Montesquieu, 
are  very  noteworthy.  He  also  wrote  on  the  subject  of  prisons, 
concerning  which  he  could  speak  from  personal  experience 
as  few  other  writers.  His  views  concerning  prison  disci- 
pline and  reformatories  were  highly  valued.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  1833  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  education  of 
the  students  of  Girard  College  In  Philadelphia.  During  the 
execution  of  this  commission  he  learned  to  know  the  ^lite 
of  Philadelphia,  as  he  had  previously  become  acquainted 
with  the  leading  spirits  of  New  England.' 

In  1835  Lieber  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  His- 
tory and  Political  Economy  in  South  Carolina  College, 
Colombia,  South  Carolina,  at  that  time  one  of  the  leading 

I  Among  bis  intimate  f  rienda  and  M«oaUt«B  in  Boston  were  Joeiah  Quinc;, 
preudent  of  Harrard  UniTSraitf ;  W,  E.  Channing,  the  pulpit  oratot  ;  the 
Greek  acbolar,  Fresidant  Felton  ;  the  hiBtorians  Fresoott,  Bancroft,  and 
later,  Motlcj,  Gootge  Tioknor,  Charles  Sumner,  and  the  poet  Longfellow, 
In  Fhiladelpbia  bis  friends  were  E.  C.  Carey,  the  banlcer,  Nicholaa  Biddle,  the 
jurist*  Biuney  and  C  J.  IngenoU,  Judge  Thajer  (the  antbor  of  a  memorial 
addreM  in  honor  of  Lieber),  and  the  ex-King  of  Spain,  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
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tmiTeraitiM  of  the  pTOgpeious  Sooth.  Hisleaving  the  North 
was  a  matter  of  regret  to  many  of  his  admirers^  bat  to 
Lieber  it  brought  perhaps  as  many  adrant^es  as  disad- 
vaotages.  Life  in  the  North  would  have  given  him  more 
inteUectnal  stimulus,  but  probably  leas  leisure  for  his 
great  works.  The  intimate  acquaintance  with  Southern 
people  and  their  view  of  the  great  struggle  soon  to  come 
made  him  far  more  judicial  and  fair-minded  than  he  could 
have  been  otherwise.  In  the  South  he  produced  the  great 
works  upon  which  his  international  fame  depends^  giving 
him  rank  with  Grotdos  and  Montesquieu  aa  a  writer  on 
iDtemational  law.  His  first  monumental  work  appeared  in 
1837  called  "  Manual  of  Political  Ethics,"  which  was 
followed  by  "  Legal  and  Political  Hermeneutics  "  (1839), 
and  "  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Oovemment"  (1853).  These 
are  his  greatest  works,  and  the  last-named  is  the  most 
popular.  Besides  these  he  wrote  a  number  of  essays,  of 
which  the  "Character  of  the  Grentleman,"  *'0n  Questions 
of  the  Post-Office  and  Postal  Reforms,"  "  Great  Events 
described  by  Great  Historians,"  "Essays  on  Property  and 
Labor,"  "  Penal  Laws  and  the  Penitentiary  System,"  "  The 
Necessity  for  Continuous  Self-Culture,"  are  good  examples. 
**  These  works,"  says  the  Honorable  Bussell  Thayer,  "  are 
all  written  with  as  much  ease  and  parity  of  idiom  as  if 
English  had  been  his  native  tongue,  a  fact  not  more  re- 
markable than  that  he,  a  German,  should  have  become 
.  the  great  American  teacher  of  the  Philosophy  of  Anglican 
Political  Science."  In  1856  he  resigned  the  professorship 
in  South  Carolina  College,  and  was  immediately  elected 
to  a  similar  chair  in  Columbia  College,  New  Tork,  that 
of  political  science  in  the  law  department.  During  the 
Civil  "War  Lieber  rendered  services  of  great  value  to  the 
government,  and  was  frequently  called  to  Washington 
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to  consult  with  Lincoln,  Stanton,  and  Seward  on  import? 
ant  questions  of  militaiy  and  international  lav.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the  unwisdom  of  seces^ 
sioQ,  and  had  been  very  active  in  the  support  of  union. 
On  the  requisition  of  the  President  and  Greneral  Halleck 
he  prepared  the  "  Code  of  War  for  the  Government  and 
the  Armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Field,"  which  was 
adopted  by  the  armies  of  the  North  and  published  as 
General  Orders  No.  100  of  the  War  Department.  This 
code  has  been  characterized  as  a  masterpiece  b;  many 
European  publicists,  and  it  su^ested  to  Bluntschlt  hia 
codification  of  the  laws  of  nations,  Bluntschli  addin|f 
Lieber's  "  Instructions  "  as  an  appendix  to  his  "  Modemes 
Volkerrecht."  *  Deeply  was  Lieber  made  to  feel  the  asper- 
ities of  civil  war,  for  his  oldest  son,  who  had  married  in 
the  South  during  his  father's  long  residence  there,  fought 
in  the  army  of  the  Confederates,  and  died  on  the  field  of 
battle,  while  two  younger  sons  were  in  the  Northern 
armies  defending  the  Union. 

lieber  did  not  live  many  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  October  2, 1872,  he  was  by 
appointment  of  the  government  the  umpire  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  adjudication  of  Mexican  claims.  He  was 
planning  another  great  work  on  the  "Origin  and  the 
National  Elements  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ";  only  a  fr^fment  has  come  down  to  us,  bat  it 
promised  to  show  the  author  at  hb  best.  The  personality  . 
of  Lieber  was  most  attractive.  He  was  a  child  among 
children,  a  fencer,  gymnast,  and  sportsman  with  boys, 
and  a  etimulating,  witty,  buoyant  companion  among  men. 

>  Cf.  HoIU,  p.  18  ;  uidT\iAj6i,EneydopadiaBntanniea,  roL  xit,  p.  S6L 
In  Europe  Lieber  had  many  friends  :  Humboldt,  Niebuhr,  Bqiksd,  Mitt«r- 
nuuer,  Von  Molil,  Bluntscbli,  Laboul&je,  De  Too^acTille,  Von  HolEOndodL 
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Ws  featnies  were  those  of  a  handeome  stroiig  man,  of 
great  ioteUectiial  capacity  and  of  unuBoal  force.  In  his 
youth  he  could  swim  four  miles  without  being  overtired, 
and  he  was  a  *'  Turner  "  with  heart  and  soul.  Judge 
Thayer  says  that "  few  men  combined  such  amiability  with 
greatness  and  strength  " ;  and  Judge  Story  said  "  his  con- 
TersatioQ  is  always  fresh,  original,  scintillating  with  remi' 
nisceaces;  he  always  sets  me  thinking."  lieber  was  a  hard 
student,  rarely  idle,  andon  occasion  could  work  almost  night 
and  day  with  little  sleep.  The  motto  of  his  study  was :  — 

"  FRtrift  Cutt, 
Carior  Libertos, 
Yeritai  Cariaaiaia." 

That  was  tiie  motto  of  his  life ;  though  his  Fatherland ' 
was  dear  to  him,  liberty  was  more  precious,  and  truth  the 
highest  ideal  of  all.  It  is  the  motto  also  of  the  German 
aniversity  teacher. 

Another  interesting  type  of  German  politician,  repre- 
sentiQg  an  early  period  of  immigration,  is  that  of  the 
ex-governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Samuel  W.  Fennypacker. 
The  family  dates  back  to  the  pre-RevoIutionary  period, 
and  is  Fennsylvania-German.*  Fohticiaos  and  jouroal- 
ists  have  been  very  much  puzzled  about  the  governor. 
He  is  always  true  to  the  people,  or  at  least  that  is  his 

■  lisber  forever  nnuined  tm«  to  hi*  adopted  oonntrj.  Od  a  Tuit  to  b» 
nfttiTB  Und  in  1844,  and  apun  in  1848,  Fr«derick  William  IT  of  Prasua  triad 
to  keep  him  in  Berlin,  offering  him  a.  profeuonhip  of  penolo^  kt  the  Vsu- 
versitj,  end  the  inpenntendeatsbipof  priMiuiii  the  kingdom.  Lieber  refused 
to  be  emplojed  m  long  ai  the  reaetionarj  goTemment  remained.  He  wa* 
deeply  intereited  in  the  Franeo-ProMian  Wtz,  and  woald  have  preferred  to 
be  a  soldier  oaoe  more,  had  his  age  permitted.  Bat  be  never  tbonght  of  re- 
taming  to  Germany  to  live. 

*  The  earlier  spelling  of  the  name  was  Panaebeeker.  Cf.  Kahns,  Sfudia 
in  Penniybiania-German  Family  Noma,  Americana  Qermanica,  vol.  ir,  p. 
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purpose.  He  wants  to  know  what  they  want,  and  thai 
goes  ahead  and  does  it  if  he  can.  "  This  governor  may 
appear  guileless  and  innocent,  he  may  seem  to  have  a  far- 
away look  in  his  eyes,  but  nobody  fools  him.  He  means 
what  he  says  and  he  will  stand  no  nonsense  — 'the  people 
of  the  state  have  long  realized  that.  One  of  his  inflexible 
traits  is  that  he  never  tells  what  he  is  going  to  do  until  he 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  act  and  has  given  orders  for  the 
action."  *  An  instance  of  his  courage  and  promptness  was 
seen  in  the  proclamation  of  May,  1906,  in  which  he  called 
on  all  men  in  the  anthracite  region  to  keep  the  peace  dur- 
ing that  restless  period,  and  warned  them  that  no  violence 
would  be  tolerated.  People  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  his 
word.  They  were  convinced  that  he  would  exhaust  every 
resource  of  the  state  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  scene 
of  three  years  before,  when  rioting  and  murder  were  fre- 
quent, homes  were  dynamited,  and  the  state  thereby  dis- 
graced. The  governor  had  informed  himself  well  throngh 
the  newspapers,  and  struck  his  blow  at  the  proper  time, 
according  to  his  own  way  of  thinking,  and  he  got  the 
people  to  think  the  same  way.  He  was  perfectly  fearless, 
and  could  not  be  browbeaten  by  party  friends  or  enemies. 
Long  service  on  the  bench  made  him  an  excellent  judge 
of  human  character.  He  was  considered  the  most  intel- 
lectual governor  Pennsylvania  has  had  since  the  day  of 
Governor  Hoyt ;  he  is  a  better  reader  than  listener.  On 
the  bench  Governor  Pennypacker  was  regarded  as  a  learned 
and  just  judge ;  in  the  rdle  of  politician  he  is  generally 
considered  not  a  success,  needing  the  help  of  a  Quay  to 
put  him  into  of&ce.  Others  as  stoutly  deny  this,  and 
declare  that  he  has  made  a  study  of  politicians  as  well  as 
newspapers,  and  has  set  the  one  class  in  awe  of  him,  and 
'  Quoted  from  tbe  New  York  Evening  Pott,  Thotsda;,  Ma;  17, 1900.     . 
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made  the  other  respect  him.  The  old  PennsylTania-Ger- 
man  virtues  are  exemplified  in  him,  such  as  an  ideal  home 
life,  his  good  humor,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  agricul- 
tural matters,  and  his  hospitality.  "Come  into  PeoDf- 
packer's  mills  and  have  some  apple-jack  -with  me,"  is  the 
motto  in  the  governor's  den  in  bis  farm  home,  and  is  de- 
duced from  a  legend  of  the  BeTolatioQary  War,  according 
to  vhich  Greoi^  Washington,  having  his  headquarters  in 
the  Pennypacker  farmhouse,  on  a  wintry  day  cheered  up 
a  young  aide  vith  that  cordial  invitation.  The  striking 
feature  in  Pennypacker's  success  in  politics  was  not  ambi- 
tion or  diplomacy,  but  character,  and  above  all,  "  nigged 
honesty  and  fearlessness,  and  for  these  characteristics  and 
his  fair-mindedness,  it  is  said  that  if  there  were  a  vacancy 
on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  to-day,  he  would  be  nominated 
and  elected  by  an  enormous  majority  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania."  * 

Another  German  of  the  early  immigration  who  won 
distinction  in  the  poUtics  of  his  state  was  William  Bouck, 
governor  of  New  York.  He  was  a  representative  of  the 
old  Palatine  popidation  in  Schoharie  County,  who  had 
been  Jackson  Democrats,  and  remained  faithful  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  Bouck  (Bank)  had  made  a  reputation 
for  simplicity  and  honesty  while  discharging  his  duties  as 
canal  commissioner  of  the  state.  He  had  driven  his  old 
white  horse  and  buggy  along  the  tow-pati  the  whole 
length  of  the  canals,  and  by  keeping  careful  watch  of  the 
contractors  had,  in  his  simple  way,  saved  the  state  much 
money .^  His  nickname  was  "the  Old  White  Hoss  of  Scho- 
harie." The  old  man's  white  hair  and  whiskers  matched 
the  color  of  his  horse.   He  was  not  cultivated,  but  had 

'  New  York  Evemng  Pott,  May  17, 1906. 

*  Cf.  Autobiography  iff  Andrew  D.  WiiU,  vol  i,  p.  57. 
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a  very  impressiTe  figura ;  he  looked  very  wise  aod  said 
Kttle.' 

Another  iDterestiDg  type  is  the  German  political  boss 
as  he  sometimes  exists  in  localities  where  Germans  are  very 
numerous.  Such  was  PhiHppDorschheimer,  hominRhein- 
HessenjinlTST.  He  came  to  America  at  theageof  niaeteen. 
Having  bad  a  good  training  in  flour-milliag  at  home,  he 
started  as  an  overseer  in  a  -mill  in  New  York  State,  and 
subsequently  became  a  hotel  proprietor  in  Buffalo,  New 
York.  He  learned  enough  Snglish  to  get  along  well  with 
the  native  population,  and  retained  enough  German  to  do 
the  same  with  the  Oermans,  never,  however,  ridding  him- 
self of  native  dialect  and  linguistic  monstrosities,  which 
produced  a  humorous  effect.  However,  he  had  the  gift  of 
impressing  people  mightily  in  private  conversation,  and 
those  that  left  him  came  away  in  awe  of  his  power  and  in- 
fluence. He  also  possessed  the  politician's  raemorj  and  ease 
of  interconrse.  It  was  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  where  he  gained 
the  reputation  of  having  the  vote  of  the  Germans  in  his 
ooutroL  The  victory  of  the  Whigs  in  1840  gave  him  a 
^^ogtmasteiahip,  but  he  did  not  use  this  position  to  acquire 
money,  nor  did  he  in  any  other  political  ofSce  that  be  ever 
held.  His  connection  with  the  Mansion  House  of  Buffalo 
as  hotel-keeper  (until  1864)  gained  for  him  even  a  lai^er 
circle  of  acquaintances.  In  1848  Dorschheimer  joined  the 
Free-Soil  Party  and  worked  and  voted  for  Van  Buren.  He 
had  the  instinct  for  divining  what  the  future  had  in  store, 
and  he  joined  the  Republican  Party  as  soon  as  it  was 
formed,  supporting  Fremont  strenuously.  In  the  Conven- 
tion of  1856  at  Philadelphia,  he  moved  about  unconcern- 
edly among  governors,  senators,  judges,  journalists,  and 
the  great  men  of  the  party.  If  people  asked  who  that 

■  Cf.  AtitolnogTr^s  of  Andrew  D.  While,  voL  i,  p.  57. 
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pgantic  figure  was,  the  reply  came,  "  0 !  that  is  old 
Dorschheimer,  the  great  leader  of  the  Nev  York  Ger- ' 
maDB,"  He  made  a  speech  at  that  conTention,  saying  that 
he  waa  only  a  simple  old  German,  no  politician,  but  this  one 
thing  he  could  tell  the  convention,  namely,  that  he  knew 
his  people  andthatthere  wasnomantheywouldrathervote 
for  than  Fremont.  He  was  understood,  and  he  made  good 
his  promise.  In  1859  the  Republican  Party  elected  Dorsch- 
heimer state_toe3SUEei,  and  in  1863  President  Lincoln  ap- 
pointe^nmi  chief  revenue  collector  for  the  district  in  which 
Buffalo  lay.  Only  an  honest  nutn  could  be  chosen  for  such 
a  place,  and  honesty  was  a  rarer  quality  than  oleverness. 

Dorschheimer  did  not  die  a  rich  man  ;  nevertheless  he 
was  able  to  give  his  son  William  an  excellent  education. 
The  young  man  became  a  spirited  political  leader,  a  Demo- 
crat, twice  vice-governor  of  New  York,  opponent  of  Grant 
in  1872,  supporter  of  Tilden  in  1876,  and  withal  an  im- 
proved edition  of  his  father  in  politics.*  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  Dorschheimets  throughout  the  United  States, 
who  have  won  their  influence    throngh  sturdiness  and 


Admirable  types  of  leaders  of  the  German  element  and 
also  of  public-spirited  citizens  are  furnished  by  Friedrich 
Munch  of  Missouri;  GeneralJ.  A. Wagener  of  South  Caro- 
lina; and  Gustav  Schleicher  of  Texas.  All  of  them  have 
been  mentioned  in  previous  chapters.  Gnstav  Schleicher 
at  one  period  of  his  career  proved  his  entire  independence 
of  parties,  gaining  a  third  election  to  Congress  on  his  own 
past  record.  The  Democratic  Party  that  elected  him  hav- 
ing split,  he  took  the  stump  himself  as  an  indepeodent  can- 
didate, and  secured  his  election  through  his  own  efforts. 
Schleicher  was  a  member  of  some  of  the  most  important 
<  C(.  K&n«F,  Kpra,  pp.  140-143. 
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congrrasioaal  committees,  Buch  as  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  one  on  Railroads.  His  reports  on  the 
relations  with  Mexico  and  on  other  matters  of  arbitration 
were  accurate  and  thorough.  He  died  in  office,  and  the 
orators  at  the  funeral  service  included  Greneral  Butler  of 
Massachusetts  and  James  A.  Garfield,  subsequently  Fre- 
sident  of  the  United  States.  Schleicher  was  a  popular 
hero  throughout  Texas,  his  reputation  beiog  bj  no  means 
confined  to  the  German  element.* 

Another  example  of  a  German  prominent  in  public  life 

''  is  that  of  Michael  Hahn,  who  was  bom  in  the  Pidatinate  in 
1830.  He  came  to  America  at  an  early  age  with  bis  parents, 
who  settled  in  New  Orleaua.  He  was  trained  in  law,  and 
early  entered  the  pohtical  arena.  In  1862  New  Orleans  was 
taken  by  the  Union  forces,  and  Hahn,  who  had  also  before 
the  event  been  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, formed  the  Union  Association,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  create  a^Union  Party  in  Louisiana.  Hahn  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Congress  in  1863  by  this  party.  He 
advocated  the  reorganization  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery.    He  founded  a  newspaper,  "  The 

J^ue  Delta,"  to  represent  bis  party's  views.  At  the  next 
election,  in  1864,  he  was  made  £oyeEno£-o£Xe«i«Mia  by 
the  loyalists  of  the  state.  The  difficult  task  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  state's  affairs  now  devolved  upon  him, 
and  he  had  a  great  share  in  initiating  the  movement  of 
the  actual  emancipation  of  the  slaves.'  Subsequently  Hahn 
devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools  of  his 
state,  and  in  particular  the  pubho  schools.  He  was  also 
a  town-builder,  founding  Hahnville,  in  St.  Charles  Parish. 

■  GarfleldioIiiseDlogfBlaomade  mentlotiof  8ohleioIwT*anMof  ezoellent 
EDgliah. 
>  Cr.  KSmer,  nipni,p.378. 
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As  compared  irith  other  leading  Gtermaos,  Hahn  had 
greater  opportunities  in  his  state ;  nererthelesa  he  was  a 
man  of  onusoal  ability  and  courage,  who  could  create  op- 
portunity. He  never  feared  opposition,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion became  the  object  of  an  attack  and  was  severely 
wounded  by  a  mob  (1866). 

Few  men  born  in  Germany  have,  like  Hahn  in  Louisiana, 
had  the  good  fortune  of  being  elected  governor  of  a  state. 
The  fact  of  bis  being  identified  with  a  foreign  element, 
which  offended  the  strong  nativistic  tendencies  of  each 
political  party,  defeated  Carl  Schurz  as  a  candidate  for 
lientenant-governor  of  Wisconsin.  Sometimes  the  failure  to 
pronounce  the  English  language  just  like  a  native  ruined 
a  candidate's  chances  for  office.*  There  were  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Germans  who  were  elected  lieutenant-governors  of 
states  where  the  large  German  vote  required  recognition  ; 
some,  such  as  Edward  Salomon,  war  governor  of  Wiscon- 
sio,  having  been  elected  lieutenuit-govemor,  on  the  death 
of  the  r^fularly  elected  governor  (in  this  case  Governor 
Harvey)  succeeded  to  the  governor's  office.  More  recently 
Beinhold  Sadler  (bom  in  Prassia,  in  1848)  has  been  gov- 
HlLOcofJiesada.  But  he  also  was  first  elected  lieutenant* 
governor,  succeeding  to  the  governorship  on  the  death  of 
Governor  Jones  in  1896.  Sadler  was  then  chosen  governor 
for  the  term,  1898-1903.  It  has  been  very  different  with 
men  of  German  descent,  and  no  doubt,  if  the  count  were 
made  very  carefully,  almost  every  state  in  the  Union  would 
show  a  man  of  German  blood  in  its  list  of  governors.  The 
German  blood  has  been  represented  among  Pennsylvauia's 

'  The  two  most  niaeMifal  nkUve  Gflnnmiia  in  Ameiioui  politloal  lif«, 
Carl  Schurz  ftnd  Giutar  Sobleiaher,  spoke  faoltleM  Eog-lisb.  Mott  foreiguen 
»re  aiutble  to  pmoonoM  the  Engliih  luigiuige  witbout  fonign  sccBiit,  a  lert- 
001  budimp  in  pnblio  (p«akitig  ud  in  a  political  eareei. 
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goreroors  by  Simon  Snjder,  Joseph  Hiester,  John  A. 
Shuize,  George  Wolf,  Joseph  Bitner,*  Francis  Shiink, 
William  Bigler,  John  F.  Hartianft;^  James  A.  Beaver,  and 
S.  W.  Pennjpacker.  Governor  Boack  of  Ne^O^lc  has 
already  been  mentioned.  There  was  Governor  Kemper  of 
Virginia ;  Werts  and  Frelinghaysen  of  .Jfow-  Jersey ; 
Altgeld' of  lUiooiBj  Goebel,  elected  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky,' and  assassinated ;  Treutlen,  governor  of  Gieorgia 

<  JoMph  Ritner,  though  »  (Jsokaanun)  Demooiat,  ms  ft  prononiioMl 
mbolitiooLrt.  Hia  goTemor'i  message  in  1836  ioipind  the  po«t  Wbittiu  to 
dedioate  the  poem  "Bitner"  to  bim,  beginning: — 

"  Tbwnk  God  for  tbs  token  I  odb  Up  it  i^  tm, 
Ona  apirit  nntrammalled,  anbBndititr  one  knee. 
Like  the  oak  of  the  moontain,  deap-^ootad  and  Brm, 
Ereet,  when  the  mnltitade  bendi  to  the  attom." 
Oorernan  Ritner,  Shulie,  and  Wolf  rendered  theit  state  eooapieaoaa  lerr^ 
ioe  tbtongh  their  adrooaoy  and  support  of  the  public  sohooU. 

'  John  Peter  Altgeld,  bom  in  NaBuu,  Germanj,  in  1847,  was  broagfat  to 
Amerioa  a  few  montha  later  b;  hit  patents,  who  settled  near  Uaosfleld,  Ohio. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  the  boj  entered  the  Union  Army  and  fonght  ttu til  the  end 
of  the  war.  Ee  settled  in  Hissonri,  taught  school,  and  studied  law.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869,  and  was  elected  state's  attorney  tea  Andrew 
CoDOtj,  Missouri,  in  1874.  In  the  following  year  he  Temoved  to  Chioago, 
goon  acquired  a  large  praelioe,  and  in  1886  was  eleoted  to  the  bench  of  thft 
superior  court  as  a  Democrat,  for  a  time  serving  as  chief  justice.  In  1893 
he  was  elected  goremor  of  Ulintus,  the  first  governor  of  foreign  birth,  sad 
the  first  citizen  of  Chioago  to  hold  thatofBoe  inlllinoia.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  forty  years  that  the  state  had  given  a  Demooratia  nominee  the  majority. 
During  t^ie  first  years  of  his  administration  the  World's  Colnmbian  Expo- 
sition was  held  in  Chioago.  A  railroad  strike  oocurred  in  Chicago  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  during  which  President  Cleveland  sent  federal  troops  to  help 
restore  order.  Just  as  Altgeld  had  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration 
pardoned  the  anarchists  Fielden,  Neebe,  and  Sohwab,  so  he  continued  to  be 
interested  in  the  penal  problems  of  the  state,  and  snceeeded  in  improving 
conditions,  and  establishing  new  reformatory  institutions.  In  1896  be  was 
renominated  for  governor  agaiiut  his  protests,  and  defeated.  He  was  an 
advocate  of  free  silver.  In  1890  he  was  defeated  as  an  independent  eandi- 
date  for  mayor  of  Chioago.  He  died  in  1902. 

'  The  assassination  threw  all  Eentncky  into  two  oftmps  and  almost  produced 
a  state  of  oivil  war.  The  trials  for  the  murder  of  Goebel  were  finally  ood- 
oluded  only  this  year  (1009). 
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ID  the  revolationarj  period ;  J,  A.  Quitman,'  governor  of 
MissiBsippi ;  H.  J.  Hagermann,  goTernor  of  Nev  Mexico ; 
E.  W.  Hoch  of  Kansas  (1905-1907);  A.  P.  Swineford 
(father  PennsylTania-Oerman),  second  governor  of  Alaska 
(1885-1889) ;  Stephen  Miller  (grandfather  Miiller,  born 
in  Germany),  third  state  governor  of  Minnesota. 

As  congressmen  the  native  Germans  have  been  more 
numerous.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  congressmen 
born  in  Germany,  complete  down  to  the  Forty-eighth  Con- 
gress/ with  a  few  additions  of  more  recent  names.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  include  the  vast  number  of 
congressmen  of  Gennan  descent.  Unless  otherwise  in- 
dicated the  men  named  were  members  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives. 

George  Baer,  Maryland,  1797-1801  and  1815-1817; 
Bichard  Bartholdt,  Missouri,  1893-1911 ;  George  Lonis 
Becher,  Minnesota,  1857-1859;  Joseph  Bellinger,  South 
Carolina,  1817-1819;  Simon  Borum,  Continental  Con- 
gress, 1774,  1775,  1777;  Edward  Breitung,  Michigan, 
1883-1885;  Lorenz  Brentano,  Illinois,  1877-1881  (bom 
in  Mannheim,  Baden) ;  Friedrich  Conrad,  Pennsylvania, 
1803-1807 ;  Edward  Degener  (bom  in  Brunswick),  Texas, 
1869-1871;  Peter  Victor  Deu8ter(b.in  Rhenish  Pmssia), 
Wisconsin,  1879-1883,  reelected  Forty-Eighth  Congress; 
Anton  Eickhoff  (bom  in  Westphalia),  New  York,  1877- 
1881 ;  Lucas  Elmendorf,  New  York,  1797-1803 ;  Wilhehn 
H.F.  Fiedler,  New  Jersey,  1883-1885;  G.  A.  Finkeln- 
burg  (ProBsia),  Missouri,  1869-1873  ;  Alexander  Gillon,* 

■  Cf .  Tolnine  I,  pp.  619  ft. 

1  Cf .  Dtr  (foibcAe  Pionier,  vol.  xiT,  pp.  331-336.  (RuttenauiD.) 

*  Gillon  wu  born  in  1711  At  Rotterdam,  while  bis  parenta,  ooming  from 

HeMon,  were  on  their  wa,j  to  America.  Gillon  ww  the  flnt  captain  of  the 

Geranaii  Piuileer*  of  Charlestown  (1775),  and  lubsoqnentlj  admiral  of  tbe 

Southern  fleet.  HeosptuMd  three  Eogliah  omiien  in  1777,  Bailed  to  France 
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South  Cmolinll,  1793-1794;  Ricliard  Guenther  (Praasia), 
WiscoDsiii,  1881-1889.;  Johann  -Hahii;  Feons^lvania, 
1815-1817 ;  Michael  Hahn '  (Bhenish  Fnusia),  Louisiana^ 
1863-1864;  Julius  Hausmann,  Michigan,  1883-1885; 
Wilhelm  Heilmann  (Hessen-Darmstadt),  Indiana,  1879- 
1883 ;  Israel  Jacobs,  PennBylvania,  1791-1793  j  Martin 
Kalbflelsoh,'  New  York,  1863-1865 ;  Johann  J.  Kleiner, 
1883-1886;  Jacob  Kiebs,  Pennsylvania,  1826-1827; 
Wilhelm  Ernst  Lehmann  (Saxony),  Pennsylvania,  1861- 
1863;  Michael  Leib,'  Pennsylvania,  1799-1806  (Senate 
of  Pennsylvania  until  1814) ;  Leopold  Moise  [Maas] 
(born  in  Bhenish  Palatinate),  Massachusetts,  1877-1885 ; 
Nicholaus  MiiUep,  New  York,  1877-1881,  1883-1885  ; 
Heinrich  Pohler  (Lippe-Detmold),  Minnesota,  1879- 
1881;  Jacob  Kied'  (Baden),  Continental  Congress,  1783- 
1785;  House,  representing  South  Carolina,  1795-1801; 
David  Bitchie  [Butachi]  (German  Swiss),  Pennsylvania, 
1853-1869;  Johann  Bitter,  Pennsylvania,  1843-1847; 
Peter  Saille  [Sailer?]  (Lotharingia),  New  York,  1806- 
1807;  Benjamin  Say,  Pennsylvania,  1808-1809 ;  Johann 
Jacob  Scheuermann,  New  York,  Continental  Congress, 
1786-1787 ;  Gostav  Schleicher  (Darmstadt),  Texas,  1875- 
1880 ;  Jacob  Schuremann,  New  Jersey,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, 1799-1801,  House,  1789-1791, 1797-1799,  and  1813- 
1815;  Carl  Schurz,  Missouri  (United  States  Senator), 
1869-1875 ;  Adam  Scybert,'  Pennsylvania,1809-1815  and 

in  1778,  and  in  the  frigate  South  Carolina  took  manj  priau.  In  1782  with 
%  large  fleet  be  made  an  expeditioD  to  the  Bahama  IiUndi,  taking  poues* 
axon  of  tbem. 

>  Alao  elected  goTfirnor  of  Loninana,  sa  mentiOMd  than. 

*  Wu  later  elected  majoc  of  BrooklTO. 

■  Leib  (Doctor  of  Medicine)  wai  appointed  poftmaiter  of  Philadelphia  bj 
President  Madison. 

*  United  Statei  Jndge,  Sonth  Carolina,  ipptHnted  hj  Preeident  Adams,  1801. 

■  Sejbart  was  fanunia  as  »  atatiitioian. 
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1817-1819;  Albert  Smith  [Sclmiidt]  (b.  HanoTer),  Maine, 
1839-1841;  Dietrich  Smith  [Schmidt]  (Ostfciasknd),  IIU- 
nois,  1881-1883;  Meyer  Strouse  [Straus]  (b.  Bavaria), 
PennsjUania,  1863-1867;  Wilhehn  Ernst  Strudwick, 
Maryland,  1796-1797 ;  J.  Swanwiok,  Pennsylvania,  1795- 
1798 ;  Heinrich  Wiesner,  New  York,  Continental  Con- 
greaa,  1774-1776;  Bichaid  Heinrich  Wilde  ■  (Hamburg), 
Georgia,  1815-1835 ;  Johann  Joachim  Ziibly  (Switzer- 
land), Continental  Congress,  1775-1776. 

A  few  of  the  congressmen  of  German  name  of  the  pre- 
sent time  are  as  follows :  J.  A.  Beidler,  Ohio,  1901-1907 ; 
John  L.  Brenner,  Ohio,  1897-1901 ;  Frederick  George 
Bromberg,  Alabama,  1873-1875  ;  Charles  N.  Brumm, 
Pennsylvania,  1881-1889;  1895-1899;  E. D.  Cmmpacker, 
Indiana,  1897-1909;  E.  C.  De  GraSenried,  Teias, 
1897-1902 ;  Charles  Henry  Dietrich,  Senator,  Nebraska, 
1901-1905  ;  Charles  H.  Dickerman,  Pennsylvania,  1903- 
1905;  John  J.  Esch,  Wisconsin,  1899-1911;  Daniel  Er- 
mentront,  Pennsylvania,  1881-1889,  1897  to  death  in 
1899;  William  Henry  Flack,  New  York,  1903-1907; 
H.  P.  Goebel,  Ohio,  1903-1911;  J.  V.  Graff,  Illinois, 
1895-1911;  B.  Hermann,  Oregon,  1905-1907;  Charles 
N.  HUdebrand,  Ohio,  1901-1905;  J.  W.  Keifer,  Ohio, 
Speaker,  1881-1883,  member,  1877-1885  and  1905- 
1911;  Budolpb  Kleberg,  Texas,  1896-1903;  Frank  B. 
Elepper,  Missonri,  1905-1907;  Marcus  C.  L.  KUne, 
Pennsylvania,  1903-1907;  Theodore  F.  Klnttz,  North 
CaroUna,  1899-1905;  PbiUp  Knopf,  lUinois,  1903-1909; 
Charles  B.  Undis,  Indiana,  1897-1909;  Frederick 
Landis,  Indiana,  1903-1907;  John  J.  Lentz,  Ohio,  1897- 

<  Wilde  mm  »  pFomineat  writer  end  poet  (in  tlie  Englieli  lengnege).  He 
wu  iKnn  in  tfae  bwlMr  of  DnbUo,  hie  perents  beipg  on  tlM  m;  bom  Hsin- 
boig  to  Amerioe. 
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1901;  Henry  C.  Loudenalager,  New  Jersey,  1893-1911 ; 
Adolph  Meyer,  Loiiisiaiia,  1891-1907;  Warner  Miller, 
New  York,  1879-1883;  William  A.  Kodenberg,  Illinois, 
1899-1900, 1903-1911;  C.  E.  Schirm,  Maryland,  1901- 
1903;  Martin  L.  Smyser,  Ohio,  1889-1891, 1905-1907; 
Frank  C.  Wachter,  Maryland,  1899-1907. 

Numerous  also  are  the  representatives  of  the  German 
element  as  justices  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
e.g.,  H.  Bischoff,  E.  B.  Amend,  and  L.  A.  Giegerich  (bom 
in  Bavaria),  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York; 
G.  N.  Lieber  (son  of  Francis  Lieber),  Judge-Advocate- 
General,  United  States  Army,  1895-1901  (late  professor 
of  law.  United  States  Military  Academy) ;  G.  A.  Endlich, 
judge  in  Twenty-third  District,  Pennsylvania,  since  1890 ; 
Henry  Lamm,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri; 
K.  M.  Landia  (descended  from  Pennsylvania  Mennonites), 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  lUiuois,  since 
1905,  who  imposed  the  fine  of  $29,000,000  upon  the- 
Standard  Oil  Company  for  accepting  railroad  rebates; 
Peter  Stenger  Grosscup,  judge  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  who  annulled  the  $29,000,000  fine 
in  1908 ;  and  many  others.' 

The  precious  gifts  of  high  office  are  treasures  which 
the  native  population  with  some  degree  of  justification 
yields  only  to  its  own  stock.  Bare  ability  and  the  press- 
ure of  necessity  have  sometimes,  though  very  infre- 
quently, produced  an  exception,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

>  Jndg0  Laitdia's  feuleu  and  terrible  judgment,  impoung  the  mazunnm 
penaltj  upon  the  gaWtj  oorporation,  bu  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  proT- 
ing  tbat  no  one  js  abore  tbe  law.  Judge  GrosBoup,  is  roveniDg  the  decisioii 
and  granting  »  new  trial  (naming  the  m&ximom  penalty,  8720,000,  i.  e,, 
820,000  on  each  of  thirtj-eix  oonnt*  initead  of  fourteen  hnndrad  and  iirt;- 
two  oounta),  hai  greatly  coDtiibuted  to  iMtoring  oonfldenoe  in  the  flnwoial 
irorM. 
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great  financier,  Albert  GaUatio,  the  Anti-Federalist  (bom 
in  Switzerland,  of  an  ancient,  possibly  French,  noble 
family),  and  Carl  Schorz,  the  brilliant  orator  and  uncom- 
promising reformer.  That  portion  of  the  German  element 
-which  for  at  least  one  generation  has  become  a  part  of 
the  American  stock  has  a  far  better  opportunity  of  elec- 
tion to  the  highest  offices.  Thus  a  Muhlenberg  was 
Speaker  of  the  first  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  a  ~ 
brotiier  of  his,  lieutenant-governor  of  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing Franklin's  administration.  Michael  Hillegas  (1728- 
1804),^  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  whose  father  was 
one  of  the  very  early  German  immigrants,  became  treas- 
urer of  Congress,  1775-1789,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  responsible  positions  that  the  young  nation  had  to 
fill.  The  German  element  has  been  represented  at  differ^ 
ent  times  by  members  of  the  cabinet,  as  William  Wirt,* 

'  Mioh*el  HillegHi,  ■Dooeufnl  bmineu  nuw,  engaged  ia  iDgw-Teflnbg 
and  poaanaaed  of  niMiu,  threw  the  eatire  weight  of  hia  ioflnsiioe  od  tbe 
patriotic  aide.  Ia  Jnne,  1TT4,  ha  became  treasurer  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
of  which  Benjamin  Franlilin  wa*  preiident.  Tbe  Continental  Congreii  in 
1775  i^pointed  him  treaanrer  of  tha  United  States,  a  position  which  he  held 
foi  fourt«eD  yeus,  nntil  tbe  iDsagoiatioti  of  Washington  in  1789.  The 
period  of  bis  serrioe  wn«  the  most  trying  in  tbe  bistorj  of  our  eoantrj,  when 
the  tretUQTj  was  drained  from  man;  quarters  withont  adequate  means  to 
replenish  ita  fnnds.  Id  1782  Hillegaa,  on  the  order  of  the  general  assemblj 
of  Pennsylvania,  published  the  prooeadings  of  the  state  oonrention,  together 
with  man;  national  doenments,  e.  g.,  tbe  DecUratiou  of  Independenee,  tbe 
Aitielea  of  Coafederation,  etc.,  a  eomptlstion  of  great  historical  value. 

■  Wirt's  father  was  bom  in  Switwrland  and  his  mother  in  Wttrtembei^, 
His  parents  died  while  he  was  young,  and  ho  was  oared  for  bj  an  nnole.  He 
was  admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  1792,  and  opened  an  ofBce  at  Culpeper  Contt 
House,  Tirginia.  Being  naturally  riradons,  and  of  agreeable  perscnatitj, 
he  was  thrown  in  with  the  gay  young  element  of  the  atat«,  and  soon  had  the 
lepntatioD  of  a  bon  meauL  Bat  he  settled  down  to  a  sober  life  of  study,  pre- 
paring him  to  meet  snob  opponents  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe, 
and  Daniel  Webster.  He  went  to  Richmond  in  1799,  and  met  there  all  the 
gi«at  men  of  the  state  and  oeonpied  various  ofBoes.  In  1807,  by  President 
Jefferson'*  appointment,  he  was  a  counsel  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr.  One 
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the  celebrated  Southern  orator  and  prosecatbr  of  Aaron 

^  Burr,  who  waa  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  for 

the  unusual  period  of  twelve  years,  under  FrefddentB  Mon- 
roe and  Adams,  from  1817  to  1829;  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen 
^--^as  Secretary  of  State,  1881-1885,  in  General  Arthur's- 
cabinet;  John  Wanamaker  was  Postmaster-General  in  Har- 
^  riaon's  cabinet,  1889-1893;  Carl  Scharz,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  Hayes;  the  cabinet  of  President  Taft  in- 
cludes at  the  present  time  three  men  of  German  descent : 
George  von  Lengerke-Meyer,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (bom 
in  Boston  of  North-German  parentage,  ambassador  to  Italy, 
1900-1905,  to  Russia  in  1905,  Postmaster-General  under 
President  Roosevelt);  Richard  A.  Ballinger  (born  in  Iowa 
of  German  parentage,  mayor  of  Seattle,  commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office),  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  Charles 
Nagel  (bom  in  Texas  of  German  parents,  who  in  1883 
migrated  to  St.  Louis),  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Christopher  Gustavus  Memminger,  born  in  Wiirtem- 
berg  in  1803,  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
Confederate  States  appointed  by  President  Davis.  He  had 
been  treasurer '  of  South  Carohna  under  Governor  Pickens. 

of  hia  speMhea,  luting  fonr  honn,  ia  one  of  the  moat  admired  ontoriMl 
efforts  of  hia  life.  It*  florid  atjle  and  periodio  straotnre  made  it  a.  great 
favorite  for  acsdemio  deolamation.  In  1816  he  mu  appointed  b;  Freaident 
MadisoD  United  Statea  Diitriot  Attomej  for  Virginia,  and  under  Preaideuta 
Monroe  and  Adams  he  aerved  aa  Attorney-General,  1817-1829,  holding  the 
latter  position  with  great  repnte,  and  being  ranked  "  among  the  ahleat  and 
moat  eloquent  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court "  (Judge  Storj).  William 
Wirt  WM  given  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  in  1824  ;  he  removed 
to  Baltimore  in  1829,  and  died  in  1834.  Cf.  Tht  NaiMaal  Cgclopadui  of 
Americtm  Biography,  vol.  vi,  p.  86. 

'  He  was  oonapionona  aa  a  reformer  of  the  aohools  of  the  atate.  Upm  the 
base  of  hia  bust  in  the  oonncil  chamber  of  Charleiton  i*  the  inaeription  : 
"Chriatopher  Gnatavna  Memminger,  founder  of  the  present  public  aohool 
ayatem  of  Charleston.  In  gretefnl  appieoiation  of  hi*  servioea  for  tbirQr- 
three  y eara." 
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MemmiDgeT  had  one  of  the  most  difficult  offices  among 
all  Confederate  appointments.  Althoagh  dissatisfaction 
with  the  government  was  expressed  on  all  sides,  and  ac- 
cosatioDS  came  fast,  he  nevertheless  emerged  with  an 
honorable  name  and  reputation.'  Among  early  financiers 
there  should  also  be  named  Michael  Hillegas,  mentioned 
above  as  treasurer  of  Fennsylvaaia  and  of  Congress  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  period. 

The  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  has  never  been  filled  by  a  man  of  pure  Ger- 
man blood.  There  have  been  two  presidents  of  Dutch 
descent,  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The 
Batch  are  racially  as  much  a  part  of  the  German  element 
as  any  other  of  the  unmixed  Low-German  stocks  from 
Pomerania,  Hamburg,  or  Bremen,  but  their  history,  for 
practical  reasons,  has  not  been  included  in  this  work.  A 
theory  has  been  advanced  to  the  effect  that  the  ancestry 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  German,  based  upon  the  fact  ' 
that  his  grandfather's  name  appears  on  a  Land  Office 
treasury  warrant  (No.  3334)  as  Abraham  Linhhorn.*  The 

'  A  faTDtite  plan  of  bis  was  to  join  Charleiton  and  Ciuoinnati  with  % 
raflroHd,  which  be  took  up  again  in  1874. 

'  The  a^:ament  wai  first  made  bj  Ur.  L.  P.  HeunighauHii,  a  moit  dili- 
gent and  ancaewfiil  inveitigatot  of  the  bistorioal  Meords  of  tbe  Germans  in 
Marjland   (anthor  of  the  HUtory  of  the  German  Soeiely  of  Maryland).  A 
faciimile  of  the  land  warrant,  oontained  in  the  Land  OfBce  at  Richmond,  is 
printed  in  Nicolaj  and  Ha]r,  Abraham  LmaAn,  vol.  i,  p.  10  (lee  also  p.  14), 
and  reprinted  in  the  EletxnlA  atxd  Tvxlfth  ReporlM  of  the  Society  for  the  Hit- 
tory  of  the  Oermara  in  Maryland,  pp.  37-42.  The  name  Abraham  Linkhom 
is  Terj  clearly  and  diitinctlj  written,  and  reappears,  moreover,  in  Record 
Book  B,  p.  60,  in  tbe  ofBce  of  Jeffenon  Conntj,  Kentucky,  on  a  anrveyor*!    | 
oertifloate,  Haj  7,  1785.  Abraham  Liokhom  wu  a  man  of  some  means  anil   f 
•docation,  was  killed  bj  the  Indians,  and  bis  son  Thomas,  father  of  the  six-  , 
teeotb  president  of  tbe  United  States,  grew  np  without  schooling  or  patei-  \ 
Dal  care  amid  coarse  frontier  surroundings.  The  name  Lickhom  could  not, 
as  baa  been  conjectured,  be  a  clerical  error  for  Lincoln.  The  verj  recent 
genealogical  investigation  hj  J,  H.  Lea  and  J,  B.  Hutobituon,  The  Ancestry 
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discovery  has  occasioned  a  controversj  which  is  by  no 
means  clearly  settled. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  before  closing  this  chap- 
ter a  number  of  cooperatiTe  efforts  made  by  the  Grerman 
element  to  represent  a  cause  or  establish  a  pohtical  in- 
fluence. The  first  instance  of  such  a  movement  came  from 
abroad,  as  was  shown  in  foregoing  chapters,'  an  attempt 
to  form  Grerman  states  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  before  the  Civil  War,  when  Europeans 
generaUy  considered  the  United  States  a  complex  whose 
component  parte  might  at  any  moment  disjoin  and  form 
separate  sovereign  priucipahties.  The  Germans  thought 
that  by  concentrating  their  immigration  on  particular 
states,  such  Germanized  states  might  in  time  separate 
from  the  Union  if  they  did  not  get  just  what  they  wanted. 
The  first  attempt  at  concentrated  immigration  occurred  in 
1835,  when  the  "  Giessener  Gesellschaft "  was  founded ; 
Mtasouri  reaped  the  benefits  of  it.  About  a  decade  later 
the  "  Adelsverein  "  sent  thousands  of  German  colonisto 
into  Texas ;  and  lastly  an  immigration  was  concentrated 

o/Abrakam  Lmeoln  (Hongbton  Mifflin  Cranpany,  1909), t*kM  no  acoonnt 
of  the  "  Linkhom  doooDieiit,"  wUch  omiuion  dMtroy ■  it*  vftlne  in  the  oon- 
tTorersj.  It  attempts  to  gire  a  Terj  complete  geDe&logioal  ohvn,  leading 
tbroagh  MiusachnuttB  uicestrj  back  to  a  familj  of  LiDooliu  ia  England. 
Abnham  lincoln  did  not  know  of  any  ooDoeoUon  with  the  MuuchnMtta 
family,  but  Hid  that  hit  aneerton  bad  oome  from  Berk*  Connty,  Pennif  1- 
Tania,  migrated  to  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  and  tbenco  to  Kentneky, 
and  that  hia  people  were  non-combatanu.  The  latter  would  mean  that  they 
were  eaotariiuM, —  Mennonites  or  Quaker*.  Both  Berka  Conoty,  Pennayl- 
vania,  and  Roakiagham  Connty,  Virpnia,  were  German  oountiei,  and  the 
Cenaua  of  1790  give*  wveral  instanoeaof  the  name  Linkhom  in  the  German 
conntiea  of  Fennaylvania.  On  the  tax-liita  of  the  oonnty  of  Northumber- 
land, 1778-80,  and  1766,  appear  the  namaa  Hannaniah  Linkhom  and  Michael 
Ijnkhom,  reBpeotiTely ;  Jacob  Linkhom  is  named  oa  the  tax-liats  of  the 
eoonty  of  Philadelphia  in  1769.  Cf.  Fenntylvania  Arehwei,  toIs.  liv  and  zia. 
<  Volume  I,  Chapten  xiT  and  xr,  "Settlement  of  MiMonri,  WisooniiD, 
sudTena." 
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apou  Wisconsin.  But  none  of  these  states  developed  into 
what  the  German  promoters  had  hoped  for  them.  They  re* 
ceived  a  la^e  Oerman  population,  to  be  sore ;  bat  still  were 
outnumbered  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  taken  tt^ether. 

Another  instance  of  concerted  effort  occurred  vith  the 
advent  of  the  "  Forty-eighters."  Some  of  these,  by  no 
means  a  majority,  were  frenzied  dreamers  in  matters  of 
politics.  A  "  Bepublikaniscber  Freiheitsvereio "  was 
founded  in  Pittsburg  in  May,  1848,  which  was  largely 
attended,  and  the  purpose  of  which  was  in  part  political, 
aud  in  part  philanthropical ;  the  latter  principally  in  re- 
gard to  supporting  the  German  refugees  of  the  revolo- 
tionary  period.  A  nmilar  demonstration  was  made  in 
Cincinnati,  and  a  fair  was  held  to  raise  money  in  support 
of  the  revolutionary  moTement  in  Germany.  Women  were 
more  active  than  men  in  this  undertaking.  Belleville,  in 
Illinois,  and  Glasgow,  in  Missouri,  in  1849  held  bazaars  and- 
the  like  for  the  same  purpose.  The  patriot  Kinkel  (whom 
Schurz  had  rescued  from  prison  at  Spandau)  traveled 
through  the  United  States  making  speeches  in  his  brilliant 
manner,  and  aroosing  the  Germans  to  favor  the  cause. 
Kinkel's  idea  was  to  float  a  loan  of  two  million  dollars 
in  the  United  States,  to  be  used  iu  support  of  a  second 
revolution  in  Germany.  The  collections  were  made  in  large 
and  small  amounts,  even  in  one-  and  five-cent  pieces.  But 
the  enthusiasm  was  over  by  1852.  Kossutb,  the  Hungarian 
patriot,  had  been  in  America  before  Kinkel,  and  started  a 
similar  undertaking  for  the  support  of  revolution  abroad. 
The  precedent  of  Kossuth's  previous  efforts  aided  Kinkel's 
undertaking  in  some  quarters,  but  hindered  him  in  others. 

The  most  fantastic  of  all  the  extravagant  schemes  of 
that  revolutionary  period  in  America  was  the  so-called 
"  Wheeling  Congress."  The  plan  was  that  of  Goepp,  a 
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young  ^'Stiinner  nod  Dranger,"  who  published  a  book 
'*  E  FluribuB  Unum,"  which  was  to  electrify  mankiod  with 
the  idea  of  a  world  republic,  of  which  the  United  States 
were  to  be  the  hub.  All  the  coantries  of  the  world  were 
to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
would  in  course  of  time  he  Germanized,  that  is,  yield  to 
the  influeQce  of  Grermui  ideas  and  culture.  The  so-called 
German  ideas  were  largely  the  weird  ideas  of  the  founders, 
such  for  inatance  as  presented  in  the  book  published  by 
Goepp  and  Poesche,  called  "  The  New  Rome." '  The 
Wheeling  Congress  met  in  September,  1852,  and  was  to 
advance  the  ideas  of  Goepp.  There  were  over  a  thousand 
revolutionary  societies  in  existence,  but  only  sixteen  del- 
egates responded  to  the  call.  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Rox- 
bury,  Albany,  Troy,  and  Pittsburg  were  represented. 
Chicago's  Germans  were  not  much  in  evidence,  and  Mil- 
waukee's delegates,  in  spite  of  mass  meetings  that  had 
been  very  successful,  did  not  appear.  Queer  resolutions 
were  adopted  at  this  meeting,  such  as  to  abolish  the  Pres- 
idency and  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  eVen  the  govern- 
ment by  states.  Marri^e  was  to  be  abolished,  and  children 
were  to  be  trained  by  the  state.  Money  was  to  be  done 
away  with,  and  a  progressive  system  of  taxation  instituted, 
by  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  rich  to  possess 
over  a  certain  amount.  The  right  of  inheritance  was  to  be 
cast  away,  slavery  was  to  be  abolished,  and  poor  children 
were  to  be  clothed  and  fed  at  the  public  expense.  Similar 
socialistic,  anarchistic,  and  humanitarian  resolutions  were 
passed  at  the  beer  benches  of  revolutionary  societies  in 
many  leading  cities  of  the  country,  e.  g.,  in  Cincinuati, 

1  Pabliahed  hj  G.  F.  Pntnain,  New  York,  1853.  It  vu  dediuted  to 
Fronklii)  Pieroa,  Fiesidaut  of  the  Unit«d  Statu.  The  leoonduy  title  vm 
«The  United  States  of  the  World." 
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Baltimore,  and  Richmond,  bat  we  shoald  not  take  them 
too  serioosly.  The  Wheeling  Congress  has  been  given 
exaggerated  importance  by  writers  on  German-American 
history.  When  we  remember  that  only  sixteen  people 
came  together,  hardly  more  than  could  be  seated  around 
two  tables  at  the  Kneipe,  and  that  those  were  mostly 
young,  inexperienced  enthusiasts,  with  half-baked  notions 
on  politics  and  society,  we  ought  to  refrain  from  severe 
condemnation.  None  of  the  great  leaders  who  figured 
prominently  in  the  aacceeding  political  campaigns  were 
present,  and  if  they  did  identify  themselves  with  the  re- 
volutionary societies,  they  very  soon  discovered  their  folly 
and  futility,  and  withdrew  from  them.^ 

The  older  generations,  the  refugees  of  the  thirties, 
represented  by  such  meb  as  Gustav  Komer  ("  Der  graue 
Gustav"),  Friedrich  Miiach,  and  others  did  not  count- 
enance the  movement  from  the  beginning,  and  their  con- 
servatism had  a  salutary  effect.  At  succeeding  conventions, 
and  there  followed  several,  such  as  that  of  1854  in  Cin- 
cinnati, platforms  were  adopted  in  which  the  opposition 
to  slavery  became  the  main  plank,  together  with  defensive 
measures  against  the  Know-nothing  movement.  These  two 
principles,  and  particularly  the  first,  became  the  leading 
subjects  for  discussion  by  the  Germans  in  the  epoch 
immediately  preceding  the  CivU  War. 

The  Soaalist  Jjabor  Party  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
Socialism  in  American  politics  has  been  most  thorough- 
ly under  German  influence.*  Before  the  Civil  War,  and 

■  For  ui  Beoonnt  of  tbs  reToIatiosary  locietMS,  their  ideas  and  dungt,  of. 
T.  B.  Baker,  America  at  the  PolUieal  Utofyia  of  Yoang  Germany,  Amerieana 
Qenaaraca,  toL  !,  pp.  62-102.  (1897.)  Cf.  abo  Der  deuOche  Pionier,  vols, 
vii  andnii. 

'  For  a  biitorf  of  the  nibject,  lee  the  foUowing  worki ;  Morru  Hillquil^ 
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be^ning  about  1848,  the  moTement  vaa  began  and 
confined  almost  entirely  to  Grennan  immigrants,  mainly  of 
the  working-class.  The  real  founder  was  Wilhelm  Weit- 
ling,  bora  at  Magdeburg  in  1808,  a  man  of  magnetio 
personality  and  great  ability  as  a  speaker  and  writer.*  As 
a  journeyman-tailor  he  became  widely  acquainted  in 
European  cities,  and  in  the  forties  was  the  most  influen' 
tial  figure  in  the  numerous  colonies  of  German  workmen 
in  the  capitals  of  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium,  and  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  connecting  link  between  the  old  type^ 
the  Utopian  critic  of  society,  and  the  modem  a^ressive 
reformer.  Weitlitig  was  invited  to  America  in  1846  by 
a  group  of  German  Free-Soilers,  who  desired  him  to  take 
charge  of  their  journal,  the  "  Volkstribnn,"  the  publica- 
tion of  which  was  suspended,  however,  before  his  arrival. 
A  year  later,  when  rumors  of  revolution  came  from 
Germany,  Weitling  returned  to  take  part,  but  after  the 
collapse  of  Liberty's  cohorts,  he  appeared  again  in  New 
York,  now  actively  engi^;ed  in  advocating  social  reforms. 
~  The  Central  Committee  of  United  Trades  was  organized 
in  New  York  Id  1850,  connstiog  of  delegates  of  labor 
organizations,  represeutiDg  about  twenty-five  hundred 
members.  The  "  Bepubllk  der  Arbeiter,"  a  weekly  paper, 
in  1851  became  the  oigan  of  the  movement ;  their  mass 

Butorf  of  SocialiMm  in  Oie  United  Stata  (Fnnk  and  Wsgnalli  Comp»ny, 
1903)  ;  Henuaan  Schlttter,  "  Die  Arrange  der  denttehen  Arieiterbaoegung  in 
Amerika  (Stnttgart,  1907}  ;  A.  Sartorins  tod  W&ltenhuiaeii,  Der  Modeme 
Soeiaiimtui  m  den  Vereimgten  SUiatm  (1890) ;  R.  T.  Ely,  The  Labor  Moot- 
ment  in  America  (1S86),  ud  SodaliMm  and  Soaal  Reform  (1S91)  ;  F.  A. 
Sorg«,  Die  Arbeiierbewegung  m  den  Vertmiglen  Staaten,  1867-1877  (N«aft 
Zeit,  no.  13,  1691-1892), 

*  The  World  oi  il  u  and  at  it  ihoutd  be  (Die  Mentehieil,  wit  lie  iff  vnd  mm 
loU),  1839  ;  TTu  Qvarantiei  qf  Harmony  and  Freedom  (Qarantien  der  Har- 
nonie  und  F\reiieit),  1812  ;  Evangd  of  a  Poor  Sinner  (fwm^eltum  der  armm 
Sander),  1816. 
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meetings  and  pamphlets  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
American  press,  and  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  vorking- 
men  o£  other  nationalities.  Of  great  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  socialism  in  the  United  States  ia  the  first  national 
convention  of  German  workmen,  in  Philadelphia,  called 
together  hy  the  "  Republik,"  October  22-28.  Ten  leading 
cities  of  the  East  and  West  and  forty-two  oi^nizations  were 
represented.  Weitling's  favorite  idea  of  the  "  exchange 
bank "  was  indorsed,  an  iustitution  in  which  each  pro- 
ducer could  deposit  his  product  in  the  central  depot,  and 
receive  in  exchange  a  paper  certificate  of  equivalent  value, 
which  would  enable  him  to  purchase,  up  to  its  face  value, 
any  articles  at  cost  in  the  bank  store.  The  idea  of  indus- 
tries cooperating  in  support  of  the  institution  was  the 
original  part  of  the  scheme.  Bat  Weitiing  provoked 
ant^onism  by  his  irritating  self-assertion,  and  withdrew 
from  public  life,  accepting  a  position  as  clerk  in  the 
Bflxeau  of  Immigration.  The"AllgemeinerArheiterbund"  ^ 
declined  until,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifties,  new  life  was 
infused  by  Joseph  Weydemeyer,  a  personal  friend  of  the 
great  socialists  Marx  and  Engels  in  Germany,  and  an 
ardent  student  of  scientific  socialism.  Weydemeyer  strove 
to  introduce  the  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx  into  the  Work- 
ingmen's  League,  delivering  many  lectures  in  German  ' 
and  in  English.  The  league  made  the  mistake  in  1858  of 
electing  to  the  editorship  of  its  new  weekly  magazine,  the 
"  Social  Republic  "  ("  Soziale  Republik  "),  the  well-known  ^ 
revolutionist  and  political  visionary,  Gustav  Struve,  under 
whose  influence  the  league  again  declined. 

During  the  same  period  an  influence  toward  the  spread  j 
of  socialistic    doctrines  were   the   Turner  organizations,  / 
which  were  primarily  gymnastic  or  athletic  organizations, 
but,  as   in   Germany  also,  always   had  political  lean- 
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ings.*  The  Tumera  affiliated  witii  the  Free-Soil  Party,  and 
subseqnentlj  became  members  of  the  new-born  Republican 
Party ;  some  of  the  organizations  expected  some  time  to 
form  an  independent  Socialist  Party  in  the  United  States. 
In  1850,  the  same  year  that  the  convention  of  the  "  AU- 
gemeiner  Arbeiterbund "  was  called  by  Weitling,  the 
Tamers  met  and  organized  the  "  Vereinigte  TnmTereine 
Nordamerikas,"  the  name  of  which  was  changed  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  "Socialistischer  Tumerbund."  A  "Com- 
munist Club  "  was  organized  in  New  York  in  1857,  whose 
principles  were  more  philosophical  than  reformatory  or 
aggreesive.'  They  attracted  public  attention  in  1858, 
when  they  arranged  a  brilliant  commemoration  festival  of 
the  Revolution  of  1848 ;  at  the  mass  meeting,  which  was 
attended  by  all  national  elements,  F.  A.  Sorge  and  Ft. 
Kamm  spoke  for  the  Germans. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  was  one  of  the  demands  of  all 
Crerman  socialistic  societies,  and  when  the  war  becaSae 
imminent,  they  volunteered  in  such  numbers  as  to  destroy 
all  other  interests.  "The  Turners  from  every  quarter," 
says  Professor  Ely,  "responded  to  Lincoln's  call  for 
troops,  some  of  the  unions  sending  more  than  one  half  <tf 
their  nombers.  In  New  York  they  o^aoized  a  complete 
regiment  in  a  few  days,  and  in  many  places  they  sent  one 
or  more  companies.  There  were  three  compauies  in  the 
First  Missouri  Il^ment,  while  the  Seventeenth  consisted 
almost  altogether  of  Tamers.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  all  Turners  capable  of  bearing 
arms  took  part  in  the  war."  Others  prominent  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Socialists  that  took  part  on  the  Union  side  were 

'  A  more  daUiled  mcoonnt  of  thair  iroric  and  extent  will  be  gireii  beloir, 
In  Chapter  vnL 

'  Ct.  Sohluter,  Deut»<Ae  ArbeiUjietoegung  m  Amerika  (Der  Kommumtta^ 
«u»),  pp.  160-162. 
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Joseph  Wejdemejer,  August  Willich  (member  of  the 
Communistic  League  of  London  'with  Marx  and  Engel), 
both  of  whom  have  a  distinguished  war  record,  Robert 
Rosa  (Prussian  officer),  Fritz  Jacohi  (eloquent  member  of 
the  New  York  Communiatio  Club),  Alois  Tillbach,  and 
Dr.  Beust,  all  of  whom  also  inspired  others  with  their  ex- 
ample. The  war  so  much  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  social- 
ists that  no  further  steps  in  t^e  movement  took  place 
until  1867. 

The  next  period  of  the  sooialistic  movement  was  one 
of  organization,  and  it  stood  under  the  guidance  of  the 
International  Workingmen's  Association  (popularly  known 
as  the  '' International"),  organized  at  London,  in  1864. -^ 
Almost  every  revolutionary  society  of  Europe  had  a  repre- 
sentative at  that  time  in  Loudon,  prominent  among  whom 
were  the  Italian  patriot  Mazzini,  and  the  Germans  Fred- 
erick Engels,  and  Karl  Marx,  the  father  of  modem  social- 
ism. The  latter's  draft  of  a  constitution  and  declaration  of 
principles  was  accepted.  The  platform'  included  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  emancipation  of  the  working-class  must  be 
accomplished  by  the  working-class  itself,  and  that  th^ 
emancipation  would  depend  upon  tbe  solidarity  of  the 
various  branches  of  labor  cooperating  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. The  "International"  established  a  direct  influence 
in  the  United  States  by  the  founding  of  "sections"  in 
New  York  City  (1868),  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  Most 
of  the  original  members  were  Germans,  but  after  1871  the 
sections  grew  to  thirty  or  more,  and  the  number  of  en- 
rolled members  to  about  five  thousand,  composed  also  of 
Americans  and  Europeans  of  all  nations.  The  leading 
spirit  of  the  American  sections  of  the  "  International  ** 

'  It  u  nprodneed  in  an  abitect  ]tj  Hillqiut,  Biilory  iff  Sodaiitm  m  the 
United  Suaa,  pp.  178  S. 
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was  F.  A.  Sorge,  the  geoeral  Becretary,  a  "  Forty-eighter," 
friend  and  co-worker  of  Marx  and  Engels.  The  '*  Interna- 
tional "  also  exerted  an  influence  indirectly  through  the 
National  Lahor  Union,  which  had  grown  up  on  American 
soil  independently,  in  consequence  of  lahor  agitation  and 
organization.  At  the  first  convention,  held  in  Baltimore, 
in  1866,  to  unite  organized  lahor,  a  German  socialist  of 
the  Lassallean  school,  Edward  Schlegel,  representing  the 
German  Worhingmen's  Association  of  Chicago,  was 
the  first  to  propose  the  formation  of  an  independent  polit- 
ical lahor  party.  Although  his  suggestion  was  not  carried 
into  effect,  Schlegel's  eloquent  address  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  the  delegates  that  they  elected  him  viee> 
president-at-large  in  "  appreciation  of  his  views  and  abil- 
ities."' The  plan  of  forming  a  political  labor  party  out  of 
the  National  Labor  Union  was  taken  up  by  the  American, 
William  H.  Sylvis,  but  he  died  (1869)  before  he  could 
give  his  Labor  Beform  Party  a  solid  foundation.  The 
Labor  Reform  Party  was  supported  by  the  German  trades- 
unions  in  New  Tork  City  through  their  organ,  the  "  Ar- 
beiter  Union."  This  paper  published  the  proceedings  of 
the  "  International,"  and  during  Dr.  Adolph  Douai's  editor- 
ship, came  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  social- 
ism. Douai'  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  political 

■  HiUquit,  p.  164. 

'  Dooai,  bora  in  Altoabnrg,  Gemuny,  in  1819,  reoeived  &d  excellent 
edncatioii  preparing  him  for  the  career  of  teMher.  Taking  on  tictive  part  va 
the  revolution  of  1S4S,  he  wu  impriaoned,  and  soon  after  emigrated,  arriving^ 
in  Texas  in  1362.  He  fonnded  a  unoll  paper  at  San  Antonio,  for  which  hs  did 
all  the  work  himMlf,  often  working  one  hondred  hours  a  week.  Since  th« 
paper  was  dcToted  to  the  cause  of  abolition,  Douai  was  compelled  to  leara, 
after  a  three  jean'  strnggle,  during  which  be  suffered  manj  peneentioiis. 
The  negroes  of  Tesu  always  kept  him  in  grateful  memory,  and  in  1868  sent 
bim  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  with  the  following  announcement  in  bold  type  : 
"This  paper,  edited  and  set  by  negroes,  is  being  printed  on  the  same  press 
from  which  Dr.  Douai  for  the  first  time  advocated  the  emancipation  of  tlw 
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refugees  of  1S4S,  and  subsequent  to  his  editoraliip  of  the 
"  Arbeiter  Union^"  became  one  of  the  leading  exponents 
of  the  socialism  of  Marx  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
capacity  of  editor  of  the  **New  Yorker  Volkszeitung," 
1878-1888. 

After  aeveral  preliminary  steps  in  organization,  a  poli- 
tical party  representing  Marxian  socialism,  held  its  second 
conyentJon  in  December,  1877,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
and  adopted  the  name,  "  Socialist  Labor  Party  of  North 
America  "  (its  first  name  was  "  Workingman's  Part^  "). 
The  "Socialist"  (editor,  J.  P.  McDonnell),  the  "Sozial 
Demokrat"  (editor,  C.  Conzett),  and  the  "Vorbote" 
(editor.  Harbinger)  were  to  be  the  official  organs  of  the 
party,  and  A.  Dooai  was  to  be  made  assistant  editor  of 
all  three  papers.'  For  twenty  years  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party  remained  the  dominant  factor  in  the  socialist  move- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  membership  was  mostly 
foreign,  lai^ly  Grerman,  and,  feeling  the  ineffectiveness 
of  such  a  condition,  the  party  strove  consisteo%  to  Amer- 
'  icanize  itself.  Two  plans  of  action  were  adopted,  one  to  seek 
influence  with  the  labor  unions,  the  other  to  go  directly  to 
the  poUs  as  an  independent  party.  The  former  involved  the 

negTOBi  in  Tenu.  L«t  thU  terre  him  H  A  token  of  gntitnde  of  tha  colored 
noe  that  thej  presarre  the  memotjr  of  hit  efforU  for  their  freedom."  Hill- 
quit,  p.  191. 

■  Between  1876  and  1S7?  abont  twentj-fonr  papen  inpported  the  partj; 
of  tbeia,  eight  ware  in  tha  English  langoage  (one  a  dulj,  eeven  weeklies), 
fonrtaen  were  prioted  in  German  (mtcd  of  them  dailiea  —  Chicago  Sotialiit 
and  Chieag^  Volkueiiung;  Volkntmme  dt»  Wetleru  (St.  Lout*);  ff«tie  Zeit 
(LooisTille);  PhiUdelphia  TagehkUt;  Fonwurto (Newark);  OUo  VolktztUwtg 
(Cinoiimati).  The  Bohemiaw  and  the  ScandinaTian*  each  had  a  weeklj 
■oeialictio  paper.  In  1878  a  new  daily,  the  Neia  Yorker  VoUcneilung,  wU 
•etablished  in  the  interests  of  soeialism  and  trades-nnioni.  With  brilliant 
•ditors  snch  as  Alexander  Jonai,  Dr.  Douai,  and,  at  the  death  of  the  latter, 
Hermann  SchlUter,  the  Voiktxeiiung  at  onee  assnmed  the  leadership  of  the 
It  moTement,  and  has  kept  it  to  the  pmeiit  daj. 
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danger  of  the  loss  of  the  party's  Bocialistic  principles,  the 
latter,  because  of  the  ridiculously  small  vote  gained  at  the 
pollB,  seemed  to  prove  that  their  efforts  would  be  useless. 
DuTLDg  the  crusades  against  the  socialists  in  Germany  in 
1878,  following  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Emperor 
William  I,  a  number  of  recruits  came  to  America,  reviving 
somewhat  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party.  In  1881  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Germany 
(which  drove  Bismarck  into  the  adoption  of  the  beneficent 
compulsory  insurance  laws  against  accident,  invalidism, 
etc.),  sent  two  representatives  to  America  to  acquaint 
German-Americans  with  the  conditions  existing  under 
the  severe  anti-socialist  laws.  The  men  chosen  were  two 
socialist  deputies  in  the  Grerman  Reichstag,  Louis  Viereck  * 
and  F.  W.  Fritsche,  popular  speakers,  who  were  warmly 
welcomed  by  large  audiences  at,  mass  meetings  held  in 
Kew  York,  Boston,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Milwaukee, 
Chicago,  and  other  cities.  The  tour  of  the  German  de- 
paties,  though  that  had  not  been  the  purpose,  revived 
considerably  the  public  interest  in  the  socialistic  theories. 
But  when  the  foreigners  had  departed,  the  party  t^^ain 
lost  enthusiasm. 

At  this  time  anarchism,  the  denial  of  all  social  pro- 
gress, appeared  in  the  United  States,  as  a  great  danger 
to  the  Socialist  Labor  Party.  Any  oi|;anization  of  society, 
even  if  based  upon  absolute  equality,  is  to  anarchism  as 
baneful  as  centralized  power,  for  it  interferes  with  the 
exercise  of  unchecked  personal  liberty,  and  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  individual.  John  Moat  (born  at  Auge- 
burg  in  1846)  appeared  on  the  scene  in  1882,  a  "martyr" 
of  the  cause,  having  just  completed  a  sixteen  months* 

'  The  preaent  editor  (and  fonnder)  of  the  montUT'  jonnK],  Der  deuttdit 
Vorkantp/er,  MonatutAnftfir  deuUche  Kuliur  m  Amerihx.  (Neir  Tork.) 
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sentence  at  hard  labor  in  London  for  an  article  in  his 
paper  congratulatiag  the  Nihilists  on  the  aseassination  of 
Alexander  II.  From  hiB  infancy  fate  had  always  been 
against  him,  casting  him  about  from  a  cruel  stepmother 
to  a  worse  employer,  forcing  him  to  stru^Ie  hard  for  an 
education,  then,  when  inspired  with  the  socialistic  prin- 
ciples of  the  "  International,"  throwing  him  into  prison 
eoccessiTely  in  Austria,  Saxony,  Frusffls,  and  England. 
With  all  the  greater  force  did  he  flourish  the  torch  of 
anarchy  and  hurl  his  threats  at  society.  He  now  started 
a  rerolntionary  blaze  from  city  to  city  before  enthusiastio 
mass  meetings  in  the  United  States.  The  result  was  a 
convention  at  Fittsbuig  in  1883,  a  proclamation  of  "com- 
munistic anarchism,"  and  the  formation  of  a  central  group 
at  Chicago.  Then  came  the  Haymarket  tragedy  in  1886  " 
as  a  great  calamity  for  the  anarchists.  It  was  during  a 
period  of  strikes  and  labor  fetation.  The  initiatire  of 
George  A.  Schilling  had  caused  the  o^anization  of  the 
Eight  Hour  AssociatioQ  of  Chicago,  and  the  ablest  orators 
of  the  anarchists  had  become  the  most  popular  speakers 
advocating  this  movement.  The  police  force  had  infuriated 
the  mob  by  a  wanton  destruction  of  the  lives  of  six  oi 
more  strikers,  which  was  followed  by  Spies's  proclamation 
of  revenge,  and  a  mass  meeting  at  night  in  the  Haymarket. 
After  the  speeches  were  over,  and  the  crowd  for  the  most 
part  di^rsed,  the  blundering  police  made  an  attack  on 
those  remaining,  when  from  an  adjoining  alley  a  bomb 
was  thrown  by  some  person  unknown.  It  may  have  been 
done  by  some  one  to  revenge  the  murders  committed  by 
the  policemen.  The  explosion  of  the  bomb  caused  the 
death  of  one  policeman  and  the  wounding  of  many  more. 
An  indiscriminate  firing  began  at  once,  as  a  result  of 
which  seven  policemen  were  killed  and  about  sixty  wounded. 
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while  on  the  laborers'  mde  four  were  killed  and  about 
fifty  wonnded.  The  entire  blame  fell  upon  the  aDarchists, 
and  the  grand  jury  indicted  the  leading  members,  August 
Spies  (German),  Albert  R.  Parsons  (native  American), 
Samuel  Fielden  (English),  Adolph  Fischer  (German), 
Michael  Schwab  (German),  George  Engel  (German), 
Louis  Lingg  (German  name),  0.  W.  Neebe  (natire  Amer- 
ican), R.  Schnaahelt  (German  name),  and  William  Seli- 
ger  (?)  for  the  murder  of  the  policeman  who  was  killed  by 
the  bomb.  Of  these  Scbnaubelt  escaped,  Seliger  proved  the 
Judas  of  the  company,  tnmed  state's  evidence,  and  was 
granted  immunity.  The  pubhc  clamored  for  the  lives  of 
the  anarchists,  the  press  advocated  it,  and  after  a  farcical 
trial,  in  which  absolutely  no  participation  in  the  throwing 
of  the  bomb  coold  be  proved  against  any  one  of  the  an- 
archists (three  of  them  had  not  been  at  the  Haymarket 
meeting  at  all),  the  court  found  them  guilty  of  murder 
and  sentenced  them  to  death.'  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  dismissed  the  appeal  on 
the  g^und  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 
Spies,  Parsons,  !EWher,  and  Engel  were  hanged  in  Novem- 
ber, 1887,  Schwab  and  Fielden  appealed  to  the  governor, 
and  their  sentences  were  commuted  to  life  imprisonment.* 

Though  the  trial  of  the  anarchists  was  "the  grossest  trav- 
esty on  justice  ever  perpetrated  in  an  American  court,"  * 
still  the  anarchists  had  been  most  violent  in  their  revolu- 

'  Except  Neebe,  who  was  (entenoed  to  impriioDiaent  in  the  peniteDtiftrjr 
for  fifteen  f  eua. 

■  Six  yeuB  Uter  Governor  Altgeld  granted  an  abaolnte  pardon  to  Fielden, 
Neebe,  and  Sobwab,  on  the  gronndi  that  "the  jodge  waa  biaaed,  tha  jnrj 
packed,  the  defendanti  not  proven  gnilty,  the  trial  QlegaL"  Tkt  National 
Cycloptedia  of  Amtrioan  Biography,  toL  zi,  p.  61. 

'  HUlqnit^  p.  260. 
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tionary  agitation,  and  were  felt  to  have  been  a  menace  to 
societj.  Snob  prompt  and  sweeping  puniflbment  cut  awaj 
the  very  roots  of  anarchiBm  in  tbis  country,  and  the  good 
effect  was  also  felt  by  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  who  were 
rid  of  their  dangerous  internal  enemy.  The  further  history 
of  the  latter  party  showed  a  struggle  between  two  factions, 
the  one  advocating  alliance  with  labor  unions  and  attempt- 
ing to  form  an  independent  political  party  in  spite  of  de- 
feat at  the  polls,  the  other,  conservative,  arguing  upon  the 
futility  of  entering  the  political  field,  resenting  American- 
ization, and  counseling  refusal  to  vote  with  any  party 
until  the  time  should  be  ripe  for  their  socialistic  theories. 
The  former  faction  entered  various  alliances  at  different 
times  until  they  formed  a  permanent  union  with  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  of  which  the  labor  leader  Eugene  V. 
Debs  and  the  Grerman  socialist  Victor  L.  Berger'  were  the 
principal  organizers.  This  partyaftertbeunion  was  renamed 
the  Socialist  Party,  though  in  some  states  the  name  Social 
Democratio  Party  remains  in  ose.  The  other  faction  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party  remained  conservative,  and  re- 
tained the  name  Socialist  Labor  Party. 

Of  the  two,  the  Socialist  Party  has  been  the  most  suc- 
ceaefnl  at  the  polls,  securing  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  votes  in  the  congressional  elections  of  1902, 
while  the  Socialist  Xjabor  Party  received  only  about  fifty 
thousand.  In  spite  of  the  faot  that  the  party  was  almost 
as  successful  as  the  Free  Soil  Party  in  1848,  which  got 
about  three  hundred  thousand  votes,  and  elected  a  number 
of  congressmen,  the  Socialist  Party,  being  too  well  distrib- 

*  VIotor  L.  B«TgM-,  of  G«muui  parantago,  wu  bora  in  Aoitri*  in  I860. 
He  hu  been  editor  of  tlia  UilmnkM  Dailg  VonoattU  liiwe  1S92,  uid  hu 
bean  Dntiring  in  hii  eSorta  to  oigtuiii*  the  Social  Demoantio  Fattj.  Hia 
pertj  baa  been  rerj  laeoeaafol  in  Wiaoonain,  bolding  Mghteen  offioea  in  the 
■Uta  in  1907.  Berger  ia  -nrj  popular  in  HQmnkM. 
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uted  over  tiie  whole  coontry,  has  never  been  represented 
in  CongreBB.'  The  party  has  been  more  snccessf ul  in  local 
politics,  electiDg  its  candidates  for  mayor  in  the  Hassacha- 
setts  Bhoe-towns  o£  Brockton  and  Haverhill ;  also  in  Sbeboj- 
g&a,  Wisconsin,  and  Anaconda,  Montana.  Councilmen  and 
aldermen  were  elected  in  a  number  of  towns  in  Massachu> 
setts,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Eaosas, 
Iowa,  Indiana,  Montana,  and  Colorado,  and  it  seems  there- 
fore, that  the  Socialist  Party  is  to  prove  its  nsefulness  first 
in  municipal  refonn. 

Jfatumal  German-Ameriean  Alliance 
Within  the  last  decades  the  Germans  have  made  a  sao- 
cessfol  attempt  at  uniting  all  the  German  clubs  of  the 
United  States,  whether  social,  musical,  gymnastic,  military, 
or  poUtical,  into  one  large  national  organization.  The 
movement  began  in  tbe  original  home  of  Germanism,  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  its  ancient  stronghold,  Phil* 
adelphia,  where  a  anion  of  all  the  Gtennan  societies  of  the 
state  was  effected  in  the  year  1899.  Since  then  the  organ- 
ization has  grown  into  the  so-called  "  National  German- 
American  Alliance,"  which  includes  societies  of  every  city, 
state,  and  territory  of  the  United  States  where  there  is 
a  German  population.  The  membership  is  about  a  milhon 
and  a  half.  A  platform  adopted  at  one  of  the  early  con- 
ventions of  the  society  plainly  states  the  purposes  of 
the  organization.  They  are  as  follows :  To  increase  the 
feeling  of  unity  in  the  Crerman  element  of  the  United 
States }  to  pursue  worthy  aims  which  do  not  run  counter 
to  good  citizenship ;  to  oppose  nativistic  influences ;  to  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  cordiality  between  America  and  the 
Fatherland ;  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  German  im- 
>  Cf.  HiUqoit,  pp.  Sil  ff. 
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migratioiia  and  their  inflnences  in  America.  The  pnrpoae 
is  not  to  foond  a  German  state  within  the  United  States, 
or  to  meddle  with  pari^  poUtios,  jet  to  defend  prineiples, 
even  if  they  be  in  the  politioal  field.  QuestionB  of  religion 
are  to  be  excluded.  The  Grerman  language  is  recommended 
for  introduction  into  the  public  schools ;  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  body  (a  sonnd  mind  mnst  dwell  in  a  sound 
body),  gymnastic  work.  Public  schools  are  to  be  divorced 
from  pohtics  and  to  be  totally  removed  from  political  in- 
fluences. Germans  are  exhorted  to  become  naturalized  cit* 
izens  as  soon  as  possible,  and  never  to  fail  in  or  neglect 
their  duties  as  voters.  Opposition  is  to  be  made  against  laws 
which  put  needless  difhcnltiea  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the 
rights  of  citizenship  (character  and  reputation  to  stand 
above  the  abihty  to  answer  test  questions).  Opposition  is 
planned  against  restriction  of  the  immigration  of  Euro- 
peans in  good  health,  with  the  exception  of  the  crimioal 
class.  The  repeal  of  laws  which  run  couu^r  to  the  mod- 
em spirit  is  to  be  striven  for,  viz.,  such  as  restrict  free 
communication  (Sunday  laws)  and  the  personal  Hberty  of 
Hie  citizen  (prohibition  legislation).  Additional  aims  are: 
the  cultivation  of  Geroian  influence  and  literature  by 
means  of  schools,  lectures,  etc.;  investigation  of  the  Ger- 
mans* share  in  the  history  of  the '  United  States  in  peace 
and  war,  together  with  all  phases  of  German-American  act- 
ivity. Such  are  the  mam  features  of  the  platform  of  the 
German-American  Alliance.  The  object  on  the  whole  is 
to  preserve  and  unite  what  is  best  in  German  culture  and  , 
character,  and  devote  it  to  the  best  interests  of  the  adopted  i 
country.  The  principle,  therefore,  which  Carl  Schurz  and 
Friedrich  Munch  announced  for  the  Germans  in  America 
—  namely,  that  they  become  American  citizens  as  quickly 
as  possible,  without,  however,  losing  their  culture  and 
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character — has  won  in  onr  own  day.  The  old  fantastic 
schemes  o£  building  separate  German  states,  or  influenc- 
ing American  politics  for  selfish  interests,  have  been  buried 
forever.  Germanj  also  recognizes  this  fact,  but  she  may 
console  herself  for  the  loss  of  so  many  of  her  people  by 
taking  pride  in  their  achievements  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  present  outline  of  the  German  influence  in 
American  poUtics,  it  has  been  shown  Uiat,  while  the  Gei^ 
man  element  had  little  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the 
ConstitulJon  of  the  United  States,  it  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  wiUi  the  defense  and  development  of  the  republican 
form  of  government  which  the  Constitution  founded.  In 
all  the  important  political  issues  that  have  been  progress- 
ive in  the  nineteenth  century  the  German  element  has 
been  influential:  (1)  the  abolition  of  slavery;  (2)  the 
reform  of  the  civil  service;  (3)  the  upholding  of  the 
sound-money  standard ;  (4)  parly  reforms ;  (5)  peace  con- 
gresses; (6)  questions  of  personal  liberty;  (7)  inde- 
pendent voting.  Some  of  the  typical  German  figures 
in  American  politics  have  been:  Carl  Schuiz,  Francis 
Lieber,  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  William  Bouch,  Philipp 
Dorschheimer,  Friedrioh  Miinch,  J.  A.  Wiener,  Gustav 
Schleicher,  Michael  Eahn.  A  list  of  United  States  con- 
gressmen bom  in  Grermany,  and  a  partial  list  of  recent 
congressmen  of  Grerman  descent  was  given  to  illustrate 
the  large  Gorman  representatioQ  in  American  public  life. 
The  Socialist  Party  throughout  its  history  has  been  under 
German  influence,  and  has  shown  usefulness  in  municipal 
reform  movements.  The  platform  of  the  German-Ameri- 
can Alliance  is  typical  of  the  patriotic  and  progressive 
attitude  taken  by  the  German  element  in  regard  to  the 
nation's  best  interests. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  GBBMAIT  INFL1TBNCB  OB'  EDUCATION  IN   THE 

XTMTED   STATES 

Introdnetoiy — Four  periods:  (1)  16S3-18CX>:  Gemuiu  lohool*  and  teftcb- 
en  in  the  Eighteenth  oentoij  ;  Fntnklin  College,  LtmoMter,  PennijU 
TBnia  —  (2)  1800--1826 :  Amerioan  atudMita  at  German  oniTeraitiea  ; 
Tioknor  and  Everett ;  Cogsvrall  and  the  Ronud  Hill  Sehool,  Nortb* 
ampton,  Mauachnsetti ;  inflnenoe  of  Feetalorait  aod  Felleuberg  ;  Beok 
and  FoUen  —  (3)  1826-1875  :  fint  prof  euorebip  (d  German  at  Barrard, 
1826 — Tariooi  German  inflnenoes  ;  reports  of  GiiBooni,  Bache,  Stowe, 
V.  Conain  —  The  state  uuTeiaities  —  Edneational  reriTal  pioduoed  bj 
Horace  Mann ;  his  travels  in  German;,  and  reports  —  Noimal  schools ; 
Henry  Barnard  —  Herbartian  doetrines  —  Cornell  University,  teehoical 
eduoation ;  sohools  of  forestry  —  (4)  1876  to  present  time  :  Johns  Hop> 
kins  Univenitf ,  gzadnate  studies  —  German  tmiversitj  system  trans> 
planted — The  German  element  represented  in  university  facnities — 
The  kindergarten  —  Flan  of  a  Gwman  seminary  at  FfaiUppsbnTg  — 
German  private  sehools — Teaching  of  German  in  the  United  States 
—  Union  of  teachers  —  Reform  in  modem  language  teaching  —  Voca- 
tional teaching  —  German  ideals  of- higher  education. 

The  German  inflnence  on  education  in  the  United  States 
has  been  profoond.  While  the  German  element  living  in 
this  country  has  been  active  in  the  progressive  edacational 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nevertheless  the 
greater  part  in  establishing  Grerman  methods  in  Atnerican 
education  has  been  done  by  the  Americans  themselves. 
Though  living  under  the  spell  o{  English  and  French  tra- 
ditions, they  went  all  over  Europe  in  search  of  the  best 
models  for  their  educational  institutions,  and  found  them 
in  Germany.  The  basis  and  the  superstructure  of  our 
American  educational  system,  the  elementary  school,  in- 
clnsive  of  the  kindergarten,  and  the  oniversity,  were  ere* 
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Bted  ander  G«mian  influence.  The  college  has  been  fasb- 
-  ioned  after  the  Eoglish  pattern,  with  adaptations;  the 
secondary  achools  have  been  nnder  Tariooa  influences, 
partly  German. 

In  presenting  the  history  of  German  educational  inflit- 
enceB,  it  is  convenient  to  mark  ofi  four  chronological  per- 
iods :  (1)  the  eighteenth  century;  (2)  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  centnry ;  (3)  the  second  and  third  quarters 
of  the  nineteenth  centary ;  (4)  from  1876  to  the  present 
time.  The  first  and  second  are  hardly  to  be  considered 
periods  of  influence ;  in  the  first,  German  schools  existed 
primarily  for  the  CrennanB  themselves,  with  alight  influ- 
ence only  on  other  elements  of  the  popnlatioa ;  within  the 
second  came  the  dawn  of  interest  in  things  German  and 
Uie  banning  of  the  exodus  of  American  students  to  the 
German  universities.  The  date  1825  is  chosen  for  the  be- 
ginniog  of  the  third  period,  because  in  that  year  the  first 
appointment  of  a  professor  of  German  took  place  at  an 
American  college,  Harvard  leading  in  the  movement.  The 
next  fifty  years  were  the  formative  period  in  the  building 
of  the  American  educational  system,  and  German  influ- 
ences increased  until  they  reached  the  high-water  mark 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  niaeteeath  century,  when  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1876 
the  German  anirersity  was  transplanted  to  American  soil. 

^frsf  period:  the  mgJUeerUh  century 
The  earliest  instance  of  intellectual  exchange  between 
Germany  and  New  England  vas  the  correspondence 
of  Cotton  Mather  and  August  Hermann  Francke.  The 
Boston  theol(^an  in  1709  sent  a  collection  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  books  and  tracts  on  pietism  to  Halle,  and 
also  several  sums  of  money  collected  in  support  of  the 
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phtlanthropio  work  of  the  Crennan  reformer.  Fnuickfl'a 
reply  was  a  Latin  letter  of  eixty-sine  pages,  deBcribiog 
fully  the  work  of  the  Halle  institutiona.  Cotton  Mather 
at  ODce  printed  an  appreciative  account  of  Francke's  work 
("Nuncia  bona  terra  longinqua"),  and  planned  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  similar  institution  in  Massachusetts. 
The  epistolary  intercourse  between  New  England  and 
Germany  was  continued  for  another  generation,  for  the 
SODS  of  Cotton  Mather  and  August  Hermann  Francke 
continned  the  correspondence.  Francke's  example  unques- 
tionably had  an  influence  on  the  establishment  of  Bethesda 
College  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  by  George  Whitefield,  who 
planned  this  **  Orphan-Home,"  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Francke.  *'  God  can  help  us  in 
Georgia,"  he  writes  in  1742,  "  as  well  as  he  helped  Pro- 
fessor Franck(e)  in  Germany."  * 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  schools  of  the  Germans 
were  parochial.  The  religious  denominations  commonly 
took  care  of  the  schooling  of  their  children,  and  the  min- 
isters were  commonly  the  teachers.  This  was  true  Uirough- 
out  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
elsewhere.  Sometimes  teachers  were  imported  from  Ger- 
many; when  no  minister  could  be  secured,  teachers  often 
served  also  as  readers  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  sermons,  and 
many  of  them,  as  Ulmer  in  Maine,  Schley  in  Maryland, 
Holzklo  in  Virginia,  Amdt  in  North  Carolina,  were  the 
leading  spirits  of  their  colonies.  In  the  parochial  schools 
the  German  language  was  taught,  frequently  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  English.*  But  that  was  by  no  means  a  com- 

'  Kuno  Franobe,  CoUon  ifaiier  and  Augunt  Bermarm  Frtmcke,  Harvard 
Sluditx,  Tol.  T,  pp.  66-67.  Cf.  also  Knuo  Fnuake,  Americana  Qermaaica, 
vol.  \,-ao.  A,Far(htrDacaMaitt  eoneembtg  Cotton Mathtr and  Augttit Hermann 
Praneke. 

1  Undonbtedlj  the  oae  of  tha  Genwui  Ungaage  nwre  than  anj  other  eir- 
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mon  practice.  Id  those  early  days  reading  and  vriting 
formed  the  basis  of  an  education ;  to  be  well  grounded  in 
the  Bible,  and  to  be  able  to  write  a  good  hand,  gained 
admittance  anywhere,  including  t^e  legislatures.  Among 
the  German  teachers  there  were  some  who  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  their  surroundings,  men  of  Grerman  uni- 
versity training  who  compared  favorably  with  the  best 
scholars  of  their  time.  Such,  for  instance,  was  Franz  Dan- 
iel Fastorius,  the  founder  of  Germantown,  the  friend  of 
William  Fenn.  He  was  the  first  German  teacher  in  Amer- 
ica, serving  in  the  English  Quaker  School  in  Fhiladelphia, 
1698-1700,  and  taking  cha^  of  the  first  German  school^ 
established  in  1702  in  the  Germantown  settlement.  The. 
latter  was  supported  in  part  by  scholars'  fees,  in  part  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  possessed  two  features  that 
have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  American 
schools, — it  was  coeducational,  and  it  added  a  night 
school  for  those  that  labored  during  the  day  or  were  too 
far  advanced  in  i^e  for  the  day  schooL  The  personaL'ty 
and  achievements  of  Fastorius  have  been  described  in  a 
previous  chapter.* 

Every  Grerman  sect  had  its  schools,  —  the  Mennonites, 
for  instance,  as  early  as  1706  founded  an  institution  where 
Christopher  Dock  afterward  educated  the  young.  This 
pioneer  teacher,  who  labored  devotedly  in  his  profession  for 
more  than  half  a  century  (1714^1771),  instituted  the  law 
of  love  in  place  of  the  rule  of  force  which  was  holding  un- 
disputed sway  in  all  contemporary  schools.  He  introduced 
the  blackboard  into  the  American  school-room,  and  in 
1750  wrote,  though  with  difhculty  persuaded  to  do  so,  hia 
cnmatanoe  oaiued  the  reproach  of  i^onnw  b;  Uw  native  element.  A  per- 
(on  that  does  not  ipetk  the  IwigiMge  of  the  eonntry  flueotlj,  ii  in  the  popn- 
Ikr  e(titDatioi),  nnedneated. 

>  Cf.  Volnine  I,  Chapter  n,  pp.  43-15. 
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remarkable  book  on  school-teaching,  called  ''Schulord- 
nung,"  and  printed  by  Cbristopher  Sauer.  Christopher 
Dock's  book  is  the  first  pedagogical  work  published  in 
America,  and  reveals  the  author's  beautiful  character  and 
his  insight  into  human  nature.*  His  school  order  advised 
not  only  the  traiuing  of  children  in  their  studies,  but 
demanded  also  their  instruction  in  righteousness.  Morality, 
conduct,  and  scholarship  were  the  order  in  which  these 
educational  elements  were  instilled.  If  at  this  period  the 
three  R's  were  taught,  a  fourth,  religion,  was  never  omitted 
and  was  generally  placed  at  the  beginning.  The  Schwenk" 
{elders  were  noted  as  teachers  in  the  middle  o£  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  the  Moravians  established  schools  at 
Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  and  Lititz,  and  also  academies  for 
young  women,  which  were  patronized  by  the  native  as  well 
as  the  German  popoIatioD,  aod  drew  pupils  from  every  one 
of  the  colonies.  The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Grerman 
churches,  being  most  numerous,  naturally  established  the 
most  schools  throughout  the  territory  of  German  settle- 
ments. Muhlenbergand  Schlatterjonce  students  of  Fraucke 
at  Halle,  did  much  to  improve  the  schools.  But  even  earlier 
than  they,betweenI720andl74O,therewere  good  scholars, 
as  Boehm,Weisz,  Stiefel,  Hock,  and  Leutbecker,  all  teaching 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  all  of  them  of  good  German  training.* 
Christopher  Sauer,  the  printer  and  publisher,  took  a  promi- 
nent interest  in  German  schools,  particularly  in  the  Unioft 
School,  the  Germantown  Academy,  founded  in  1761. 

>  Dr.  Martm  G.  Brambaagh,  iaperiDtendent  of  aohools  in  Fbilodelphift, 
bu  oolleoted  ftnd  tnuuUted  the  worka  of  Chriatoplier  Dock,  with  a  aketeh 
of  liu  life.  Bud  illmtnttioiu  ihotringiome  of  bii  school-room  fnniiture.  Fab- 
litbed  bj  Lippinoott  Company,  PhiUdelpbis,  1908. 

'  Cf.  Learned,  The  Teaching  of  German  tn  Pentujflvania,  Americana  Ger- 
manica,  vol.  ii  (189S-1B99),  do.  2,  p.  73.  Weiu  wai  a  gndnata  of  the  TJni- 
Tenitj  of  Heidelbe^. 
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BenjanuQ  Fianklin  vaa  interested  in  the  education  (^ 
the  GeroianS;  particularly  in  their  acqnirement  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  His  motives  won  bot^  political  and  philan- 
thropical.  When  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia 
(founded  io  1743)  agitated  the  foundation  of  the  "Public 
Academy  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,"  the  institution  that 
later  developed  into  the  University  of  Pennsylvaoia,  Frank- 
lin designed  its  curriculum,  and  recommended  the  study 
of  German  and  French,  besides  English.  The  Academy 
grew  into  a  collie,  and  in  1754  the  trustees  appointed 
William  Creamer  (Kramer)  professor  of  the  French  and 
German  languages,  a  position  which  he  occupied  until  his 
retirement  in  1775.  Professor  Creamer  gave  instruction  to 
a  very  large  number  of  students.* 

Benjamin  FrankEn  was  the  first  American  on  record  who 
visited  a  (Jerman  university.  It  happened  in  1766,  when 
the  American  philosopher  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Science  in  Gottiugen^  while  on  a  trip  throng 
Germany.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Ctettingische  Gelehrte  Aii- 
zeigen'  that  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  the  royal  Eoglish 
physician  Pringle,  visited  Mr.  Hartmann  in  Hanover  in 
order  to  see  his  apparatus  for  electrical  experiments.  Frank* 
lin  was  made  a  member  of  the  Gotting^n  learned  society.' 

■  It  is  noteworthy  tli«t  the  fint  mttompti  of  this  kind  at  Hairwd  wid  ths 

,    Univbnitf  of  ViFgiiiiK  were  not  at  onoa  so  ■nooeHfuI.    They  were  made  in 

^26,  almoit  BBTentj-flTe  yean  later.    The  German  cIbmm  at  th«  latter 

inatitntiona  were  not  aa  lar^,  especiall  j  at  the  bepnning.  To  be  sure,  Penn- 

■ylvatiia  had  a  large  German  popnlatten  to  draw  from. 

'  September,  1766.  The  faot  of  Franklin'a  riait  to  the  UnivBiKty  of  G«t- 
tingen  waa  fint  brooght  to  light  by  B.  A.  Hinadale  in  hi>  Taloable  article, 
Note*  on  tkt  Hittory  of  Foreign  Infiuenet  upon  Edueation  t'n  lAe  United  Statet, 
Bt^)ort  o/the  Conatmionar  of  Education,  189T-189B,  rtA.  i;  leepp.  004-607. 

'  An  intereating  oonvenation  with  Fianklin  it  reported  by  Dr.  Aebenwall 
of  GiittiDgen,  Anmerkangen  aber  Nord-Ameriha  und  Hber  groMbriainnitehe 
Cdonien  aia  mOndUchen  Nachricltten  da  Herm  Dr.  FranUin.  (Fnmkfurt  nod 
Leipiig,  1769.)  Helmatedt,  1777,  with  an  appendix  containing  John  Wealey** 
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The  PhiladelpHia  Academy  or  College  vhere  WiBiam 
Cieamer  had  been  the  professor  of  French  and  German 
until  1775,  received  a  new  charter  in  1779,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  six  Btrongest  denominationB  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia were  represented  on  the  board  of  trustees.  Two 
of  the  most  prominent  German  ministers  of  the  eitj, 
Johann  Christoph  Kuoze  and  Eaepar  Weiberg,  were  ap- 
pointed trustees,  and  through  their  influence  a  resolution 
was  carried,  to  the  effect  that  "a  German  professor  of 
philology  should  be  appointed,  whose  duty  should  be  to 
teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  through  the  medium 
of  the  German  tongue  both  in  the  Academy,  and  in  the 
University,"  Kunze,  being  considered  one  of  the  most 
eminent  teachers  of  tiie  classics  in  America,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  poaitjou.'  Professor  Kunze  considered  also  the 
establishment  of  a  preparatory  school  for  the  oniversitfy 
with  which  he  was  connected.  He  encouraged  a  student 
of  Halle,  Mr.  Leps,  who'arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1773, 
to  begin  a  Latin  school.  Twenty-four  Bubscribers  were 
found,  each  contributing  ten  pounds.  The  sons  of  the 
Bubscribers  received  free  instruction,  others  paid  fees. 
The  school  was  modeled  after  Francke's  Fedago^cal  In- 
stitute in  Halle  and  flourished  for  some  time.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Kunze  in  Philadelphia  was  the  Beverend  J.  H. 
C.  Helmuth,  who  was  ardent  in  his  desire  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  German  language.  He  was  very  succeBsful  with 
his  students,. and  they  increased  to  the  number  of  sixty. 

In  1787  an  act  was  passed  by  the  assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania incorporating  a  German  college  in  the  county 

addreuea  in  the  American  eoloniei.  TnnaUted  b;  J.  G.  Bosengarten,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1903. 

>  Cf .  Leaiuad,  Z>edicatim  <^  Qte  &dUfc»  ftfrmr^  m  PhSadtljAia,  Huoh 
SI,  1896,  p.  37. 
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of  Lancaster,  "for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  6er> 
man,  English,  I^tin,  Greek,  and  other  learned  langu^^ 
in  theology,  and  in  the  useful  arts,  sciences,  and  litera- 
ture." In  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  —  who  was  the 
largest  oontrihutor  to  its  funds,'  an  earnest  advocate  of 
its  foundation,  and  who,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age, 
journeyed  to  Lancaster  to  lay  the  cornerstone  in  1787,  — 
the  institution  was  named  Franklin  College.  The  fonndar 
tion  of  two  rival  seats  of  learning  was,  strangely  enough, 
not  heneficial  to  the  cause  of  the  German  language.  The 
German  "Institute"  in  Philadelphia,  a  department  of  the 
uniyersity,  was  suppressed,  in  part  to  favor  tiie  new 
Franklin  College,  but  the  location  of  the  latter  was  not 
found  to  be  as  fortunate  as  was  expected.*  The  attempt  to 
Mtablish  the  German  system  of  higher  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 80  gloriously  b^un,  thus  ended  in  failure.  The 
time  was  not  ripe  for  it,  there  was  no  demand,  and  there 
was  no  foundation,  i.  e.,  the  scIiooIb  were  not  ready  to 
furnish  adequate  preparation. 

Franklin's  visit  in  Lancaster  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of 
Franklin  College  inspired  a  young  resident  of  that  city, 
Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  to  study  abroad.  His  studies 
included  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  after  pur- 
suing them  at  home,  he  studied  in  Edinburgh,  London, 
and  finally  at  the  University  of  Grottingen,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1799.  He  was 

■  He  Bobaoribed  the  snm  of  81000  from  hii  moderate  fortana,  a  snm  to 
be  ooDsidered  rery  hage  for  that  time. 

*  Mknhall  College  of  Mereembn^  (the  "  High  Sohool "  of  the  GevBun 
Reformed  Cbiirch)  united  with  Fnuiklin  College  in  1860,  and  Fiuklin  ud 
Hanbmll  College  beoaine  the  name  of  the  inititntion  for  higher  ednoatioa 
at  Lancaster.  Cf.  J.  H.  Dabbt,  D.D,  LL.D.,  Bultity  of  FranlJin  and  Mar- 
thdU  CoUtgt  (Lauoaiter,  Fa.,  1903) ;  alio,  R.  C.  Sohiedt,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  On  tb 
Tkra)uM  of  a  Nea  Century.  (Philadelphia,  1900.  Fabliaation  Board,  Bft- 
fonned  Church.) 
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the  first  Amerioan  Odttingen  doctor.'  The  German  influ- 
ence was  not  yet  destined  to  be  consecntiTe  or  lastiDg. 
For  natural  hifltorical  reasons,  the  English  and,  since  the 
Kevolutionary  War,  the  French  influence  penetrated 
more  deeply.  Thomas  Jefferson's  great  interest  and  act- 
ivity in  educational  matters  favored  French  models.  He 
recognized  the  importance  of  modem  lang^ges,  but  the 
language  of  polite  society  at  the  time  was  French.  little 
was  known  about  German  literature  and  philosophy  even 
in  England ;  far  leas,  therefore,  in  the  United  States, 
where,  in  spite  of  political  emancipation,  a  colonial  spirit 
of  dependence  on  the  mother  country  still  prevailed  in 
aU  matters  of  education  and  culture.  English  authors  did 
not  discover  Crermany  until  1780,  and  not  until  William 
Taylor  had  translated  many  German  literary  works,  and 
the  poets,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Walter  Scott,  and  sub- 
seqaentiy  Thomas  Carlyle  beat  a  trail  into  the  "  kingdom 
of  the  mind."  Some  of  the  English  poets  visited  the  Con- 
tinent and  brought  back  some  knowledge  of  Germany, 
and  considerable  inspiration  from  German  poetry  and 
letters.  Madame  de  StaSl's  "De  I'Allemagne,"  which 
opened  intellectual  Germany  for  France,  performed  a 
similar  service  in  England  when  translated  and  published 
in  London  in  1814.  The  translation  went  to  America 
immediately  thereafter.  "Possibly  a  few  Bostonians," 
says  the  historian  Henry  Adams,  "  could  read  and  speak 

'  He  Mtnmwi  to  America  and  ooonpied  a  protninent  poiitioD  a*  a  phyri- 
ciaa  in  Philadelphia  ontil  hit  death  in  1815.  Be  wrote  a  laiga  nnmbei  of 
•eientifio  worki,  and  in  1813  beoame  the  BiiooauoF  of  Benjamin  Buih  •• 
profauor  of  the  theorj  and  piaetioe  of  medieine  in  the  UnJTsnit;  of  F«m- 
•jlTania.  The  Mcond  Amerioan  ctndent  at  GSttingen  irai  probably  W.  B. 
Aator,  the  eoD  of  John  Jaoob  A«tor,  the  New  Tork  merchant  prince,  bom  in 
Gcrmaoj.  W.  B.  A«tor  atodied  at  Beidelbei^  two  jttat,  and  then  went  to 
Gfittingen  in  UIO.  Cf.  Hinsdale,  p.  606. 
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Prench ;  but  Gennanj  vas  nearly  as  nnkuoTra  as  China 
until  Madame  de  Stael  published  her  famous  work."* 

It  ifi  interesting  in  this  connection  to  read  Greoige  Tick- 
nor's  account  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  when  at- 
tempting to  acquire  a  rudimentary  knowledge  o£  German. 
Having  a  taste  for  learning,  he  conceived  the  ambition  of 
attending  a  German  universitj.  He  had  read  ivith  inter- 
est the  books  of  Madame  de  Sta&l,  he  bad  heard  of  the 
large  library  at  Gottingen,  and  was  interested  in  Villera* 
defense  of  that  university  against  an  attack  by  Jerome 
Bonaparte.  He  tried  to  study  some  German  before  going 
abroad,  but  there  was  no  one  in  Boston  who  could  teach 
him.  At  Jamaica  Plain  there  was  a  ualive  of  Strassburg, 
who  gave  inatructioD  in  mathematics.  This  German  math- 
ematician. Dr.  BrosioB,  was  willing  to  do  what  he  conld, 
bat  warned  his  pupil  against  his  own  Alsatian  pronuncia- 
tion. "  Nor  was  it  possible  to  get  books.  I  borrowed  a 
Meidinger's  Grammar,  French  and  German,  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Everett,  and  sent  to  New  Hampshire,  where 
I  knew  there  was  a  German  dictionary,  and  procured  it.  I 
also  obtained  a  copy  of  Goethe's  'Werther'  in  German 
(through  connivance).  I  got  so  far  as  to  write  a  translation 
of  'Werther,*  but  no  further."*  All  the  while  there  re- 
mained in  the  mind  of  the  eager  student  the  ringing  utter- 
ances of  Madame  de  Stael>  "  All  the  north  of  Germany 
is  filled  with  the  most  learned  universitiee  in  Europe.  Id 
no  country,  not  even  in  England,  have  the  people  so  many 
means  of  instructing  themselves,  and  of  bringing  their 
faculties  to  perfection; — the  literary  glory  of  Germany 
depends  altogether  upon  these  institutions";  these  con- 

■  Cr.  Hiiudftla,  p.  608. 
Life,  Lettert,  and  JmHal  of  Qtorgt  Tidcnor,  voL  i,  pp.  U-1^  18-19 ; 
■    pp.  608,  609. 
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Tejed  a  promise  to  the  joang  American  scholar,  starved 
at  home  bj  the  want  of  good  libraries  and  the  lack  of 
opportunities  to  associate  with  live  men  of  learning  and 
letters. 

George  Ticbnor  and  Edvard  Everett  went  abroad  from 
1815  to  1817,and  became  the  fiist  two  New  England  stud^ 
enta  at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Thej  were  the  pio- 
neers in  the  movement,  which  rapidly  gained  strength  and 
eonatitated  a  formidable  educational  influence.  Between 
1815  and  1850  several  hundred  yonng  American  students  i 
made  pilgrimages  to  Gennan  centres  ol  learning,  matricu- 
lating in  the  universities  of  Grottingen,  BerHn,  Halle,  and  | 
a  few  in  Leipzig.^  Among  the  famous  names  of  American 
students  at  Gottingen  before  1850  and  shortly  after,  be- 
sides Everett  and  Ticknor,  there  were  Geo^e  Bancroft, 
G.  H.  Calvert,  E.  W.  Emerson,  H.  W.  Lon^ellow,  J.  L. 
Motley,  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Francis  J.  Child,  £.  T.  Harris, 
G.  M.  Lane,  W.  D.  Whitney,  Th.  D.  Woolsey,  G.  L. 
Prentiss,  H.  B.  Smith,  F.  H.  Hedge,  W.  C.  King,  and 
B.  A.  Gould.  George  William  Curtis  and  Timothy  D  wight 
studied  at  Berlin.  The  American  pt^ularity  of  Leipzig, 
Bonn,  and  Heidelbei^  was  of  later  date.  Of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twen^-five  American  students  at  German  uni- 
versities, one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  became  professora 
in  American  collies,  each  of  Uiem  aglow  with  the  new 
inspiration  of  scholarship. 

Both  George  Ticknor  and  Edward  Everett  were  in- 
fluential on  their  return  in  attracting  attention  to  the 
advant^es  of  German  universities.  Immediately  after 
leaving  the  Continent,  having  spent  several  years  at  G«t- 

'  Tha  eomplete  lift  of  their  iwinM  is  fnniiihed  b;  Hinidale  in  the  artiele 
iliMdy  qnoted :  NoUi  on  the  Himory  of  Fortign  /({fItMmtt  ipon  Edueatiott 
m  Oe  Uniud  Staiei,  pp.  610-613. 
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tingen,  Sverett  ¥rrote  from  England  in  1819  that  America  - 
had  little  to  learn  from  Eoglaod  for  the  development  of 
her  imiverBitieB,  but  a  great  deal  from  Germany.  Everett 
brought  a  large  number  of  German  books  Tritb  him  from 
Guttingen,  which  formed  the  nucleuB  of  a  Grerman  library 
*t  Harvard.  In  1818,  the  library  of  Profesaor  Ebeling  ' 
of  Hamburg,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Thorndike,  a  resident 
of  Boston.  The  eminent  German  geographer  had  been 
collecting  books  for  fifty  years,  and  had  written  a  work 
on  American  hiatoty  and  geography  for  which  he  had 
received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  The  King  of  Prussia 
was  a  bidder  against  the  Boston  purchaser,  and  was  not 
sticcessful,  a  surprise  which  undoubtedly  created  a  ripple 
of  comment.  The  incident  marked  the  advent  of  the 
American  in  the  German  book-market,  and  the  Ebeling 
library  was'  the  forerunner  of  the  migration  of  German 
book  collections  to  America.  The  "  Bticherwanderung " 
brought  over  the  libraries  of  Bluntschli,  Zamcke,  Scherer, 
Becbstein,  Hildebrand,  Weinhold,  Beraays,  and  numerous 
others,  and  followed  hard  upon  the  migration  of  American 
students  to  German  universities. 

Everett  on  his  return  prevailed  upon  President  Kirk- 
land  of  Harvard  to  grant  a  scbolarsbip  to  Greorge  Bancroft 
for  study  in  a  German  university.  As  a  result,  Bancroft 
became  a  student  at  Gottingen,  and,  after  his  return, 

■  Cf.  LoDiB  VioMck,  Qerman  Imtniction  in  American  Sehoott,  AiuiukJ  Re- 
porta  of  the  Depftrtmeut  of  the  Interior,  1901,  Commusiooer  of  EdnoKtion, 
Tol.  i,  p.  fiS2.  The  article  (pp.  631-708)  ii  a  oompreheiuive  inrref  of  thft 
teacbing  of  Germui  in  the  UDited  States  in  tchoolt  sod  coUegeB.  It  goM 
bsTond  funiifhiag  atatistics,  though  these  are  a  valuable  portion  of  Mr. 
Tiereok'i  investigation  ;  it  includes  a  hiitoiy  of  the  itudj  of  German  in  the 
Cuitsd  States,  and  freqaoDtly  entera  the  field  of  GermaD  influeaoes  npoa 
American  adaoation.  The  work  has  appeared  in  German  under  the  titht, 
.  Zaa  JaJtrhimderte  detiUtAen  UnterrichU  tn  dm  Vtreimglm  Staaltn,  vod  L. 
Viereck.  (Brannsobweig,  1903.) 
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wishing  to  shed  upon  others  some  of  the  inspiratioD  he 
had  received,  he  applied  for  leave  to  read  lectures  on  his* 
tory  at  Harvard  University.  *'  At  GrottingeD,  or  at  Berlin, 
I  bad  the  right,"  sajs  Bauctoft,  "  after  a  few  preliminary 
formalitiee  to  deliver  such  a  course.  It  was  the  only  time 
ID  my  life  that  I  applied  for  an  office  for  myself,  and  this 
time  it  was  not  so  much  an  office  as  a  permission  that 
I  desired.  My  request  was  declined  by  my  own  tUma 
mater,  so  that  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  manifesting 
my  affection  for  her  by  personal  service,"  etc.'  After 
this  disappointment,  Bancroft  "  devoted  a  few  years  to  an 
attempt  to  introduce  some  parts  of  the  German  system  of 
education."  In  conjanction  with  Dr.  Cogswell,  be  founded 
the  Round  Hill  School,  in  1823,  near  Northampton,  Mass- 
achusetts. Bancroft  retired  after  a  few  years,  leaving 
Dr.  Cogswell  in  sole  possession.  The  school  continued 
nntil  1839,  and  during  the  first  eight  years  of  its  history 
enrolled  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  pupils,  drawn  from 
nineteen  states  and  four  foreign  countries.  The  conductors 
of  Boimd  Hill  pat  into  practice  ideas  they  had  gathered 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Since  Cogswell  remained 
longest  and  impressed  his  stamp  upon  the  school,  it  is 
worth  while  to  review  his  career  abroad. 

Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  horn  in  Massachusetts  in  1786, 
made  a  trip  to  Europe  in  1816  as  tutor  to  Mr.  A.  Thorn- 
dike.  The  American  colony  at  Gottingen,  including  Tick- 
nor  and  Everett,  then  consisted  of  four.  Cogswell  worked 
bard,  not  as  a  specialist,  hut  as  a  seeker  of  knowledge  in 
many  fields.  He  also  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Qoethe  in 
Weimar,  an  example  that  was  followed  by  many  Ameri- 

1  Thu  BtatamflDt  ii  eontaiiMd  in  a  letter  of  Q«OTga  Buieraft  to  PrMident 
Eliot,  1871,  in  whioli  be  makM  kntnrn  bit  intention  to  found  a  fellowabip  tt 
Hairard.  Cf.  Binidkle,  p.  616. 
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caDB  of  Gottingen.  la  1817  he  left  the  uDirersitj  town 
for  Switzerland  and  soathem  Europe,  stopping  at  Munich, 
where  he  met  many  men  of  science.  In  Switzerland  he 
studied  the  schools  of  the  two  great  educators,  Festalozzi 
at  Tverdon,  and  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl.  He  was  impressed 
by  the  good  order  and  success  of  the  institution  of  Fel- 
lenberg even  more  than  by  that  of  Festalozzi,  the  great 
innovator  of  modern  methods.  The  companionship  of 
teacher  and  pupil,  study  minted  with  play,  uniform  devel- 
opment, attention  to  the  study  of  modem  languages,  liiese 
principles  impressed  him  forcibly,  and  he  introduced  them 
later  at  his  own  Bound  Hill  School.  The  German  system 
also  included  the  abolitdoo,  as  far  as  possible,  of  fear  and 
emulation.  The  lash  was  forbidden,  ont-of-door  life  was 
empharazed  as  a  feature,  while  individual  attention  given 
to  each  pupil  was  employed  as  a  stimulus  instead  of 
rivalry.  All  these  ideas  were  subsequently  put  into  practice 
at  Bound  Hill.  It  was  the  first  school  in  the  country 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  German  ideas.'  After  the 
abandonment  of  Bound  Hill,*  Cogswell  taught  for  a  year 
in  Baleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  later  became  an  organizer 
of  the  Astor  Library  (until  1863),  in  which  position  his 
German  experience  again  influenced  his  work. 

The  Bound  Hill  School  secured  as  teachers  the  brilliant 
young  German  scholars,  Carl  Beck  and  Carl  Follen, 
shortly  after  4^eir  arrival  on  the  same  ship  at  Christmas,  in 
1824.  Carl  Beck  was  appointed  teacher  of  Latin,  and  he 

■  Hiiud»l«inhuMp(Mt  (pp.  61fl  it.)  ooireetlyindndei  the  Msbools  of  Fes- 
talozzi aud  Fellenberg  nuder  the  Germui  inflnenoa.  Theas  school  refonoen, 
tbongh  natires  of  Switzerland,  were  German.  They  pabliihed  their  books 
in  German,  and  emplojed  German  teacbeta  for  tbe  moat  part;  e.  g.,  when 
ProfeMOT  Grisoom  Thitad  PeBtalnzi,  in  1813-1819,  the  principal  teacher 
wai  Joseph  Sobinidt,  a  native  of  one  of  the  German  oantona. 

'  Owing  to  Cogswell's  failing  health  and  financial  loaaea, 
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soon  established  at  Round  Hill,  the  first  indoOT  gymna- 
num'  in  the  United  States.  Carl  Follen  did  not  remain 
long  at  Koond  Hill,  but,  throngh  TicLnoT's  infiuenoe, 
reeeiTed  a  call  to  Harrard  as  professor  of  German.  No 
abler  man  could  have  been  found  to  become  the  first 
teacher  of  the  German  language  and  literature  in  New  Eng- 
land's foremost  institution  of  learning.  For  the  study  of 
German  the  date  1825  marks  an  epoch;'  and  all  the  more 
because  it  happened  in  the  same  year  that  a  professor  of 
modem  languages  was  appointed  at  the  great  Southern 
seat  of  learning,  the  UniTersity  of  Virginia.  The  first 
class  at  HarvBrd  consisted  of  eight  pupils,  of  whom  A.  P. 
Feabody  was  one.  In  his  "Reminiscences"  the  latter 
speaks  of  Follen's  work  as  a  teacher.  There  were  no 
German  books  procurable,  and  Follen  therefore  found  it 
necessary  to  write  his  own  text-books.  Book  and  teacher 
Peabody  describes  as  follows : '  "  The  German  Reader  for 
Beginners,  compiled  by  our  teacher,  was  furnished  to  the 
class  in  single  sheets  as  it  was  needed,  and  was  printed  in 
Roman  type,  there  being  no  German  type  within  easy 
reach.  There  could  not  have  been  a  happier  introduction 
to  German  literature  than  this  little  volume.  It  contained 
choice  extracts  in  prose  .  .  .  and  poems  from  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Herder,  and  several  other  poets  of  kindred  if  in- 
ferior fame.  But  in  the  entire  volume  Dr.  Follen  rejoiced 
especially  in  several  battle-pieces  from  Korner,  the  soldier 
and  martyr  of  liberty.  I  never  have  heard  recitations 
which  have  impressed  me  so  strongly  as  the  reading  of 
those  pieces  by  Dr.  Follen,  who  would  put  into  them  all 
the  heart  and  soul  that  had  made  him  too  much  a  lover 

'  See  below,  Chapter  vm  (lection  on  oare  of  the  bodj). 

>  This  date  liaa  been  used  hy  Tiereek  (p.  614)  as  tbe  be^nning  of  tbe 
Moond  epoch  in  tlie  hiitot]'  of  German  Ungnago  atod;  in  tlie  United  Statu. 

■  Hinsdale,  p.  614. 
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of  his  country  to  be  suffered  to  dwell  in  it  He  appended 
to  the  other  poems  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Reader, 
anonymooslj^a  death-song  in  memory  of  Komer,  which  we 
all  knew  to  be  hia  own,  and  which  we  read  so  often  and 
so  feelingly,  that  it  sank  indelibly  into  permanent  memoty; 
and  I  find  that  after  an  interval  of  sixty  years  it  is  as 
fresh  in  my  recollection  as  the  hymns  that  I  learned  in 
my  childhood." 

Follen  succeeded  admirably  in  creating  an  interest  in  the 
German  language  and  literature.  By  1831  he  was  able  to 
report  that  the  students  studying  Grerman  averaged  fifty 
in  number  for  each  session.  The  progress  continued  with 
rapidity.  German  books  were  no  longer  rare,  and  many 
residents  of  Boston  could  speak  German  and  read  it  with 
complete  understanding.  Another  eminent  young  Ger- 
man, Francis  Lieber,*  was  also  at  this  time  (after  1827) 
residing  in  the  New  Eugland  "  hub,"  and  he  and  Follen, 
believing  thoroughly  in  the  importance  of  training  the 
body  along  with  the  mind,  were  the  first  to  iotroduce 
gymnastic  training  in  Boston.  Lieber's  Boston  swimming- 
school  was  also  a  new  departure  in  Uie  educational  field, 
and  became  such  a  feature  that  John  Quincy  Adams,  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  went  to  see  it.*  In  1831 
FoUen  received  a  five  years*  appointment  aa  professor  of 
German  at  Harvard,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the  position 
would  be  a  permanent  one.  But  the  man  who  had  become 
an  exile  for  the  sake  of  liberty  in  Germany  was  destined 
to  play  a  part  also  in  the  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  man- 
kind. Carl  Follen,  endowed  with  the  capacity  and  iustinctB 
of  a  leader  of  minds,  became  outspoken  in  his  opposition  to 

■  For  tho  oarear  of  Fraooii  Lieber,  mbsequeotly  the  great  MiUwrilj  m 
international  law,  eee  abore,  Chapter  IV  of  thi*  Volnme. 
>  Vi«r«ek,p.  561. 
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slaTei;,  and  iaciirred  the  hostJIi^  and  scorn  of  the  public 
press.  Like  most  of  the  early  radical  abolitioniBts,  Follen 
at  the  b^inning  was  ceDsoied  by  public  opinion  even  in 
the  locality  which  later  became  the  centre  of  the  aboIitioD 
spirit.  FoUen's*  appointment  was  not  renewed  after  1836, 
aod  the  good  beginning  that  had  been  made  in  the  - 
study  of  the  German  language  in  New  England  was  totally 
discontinued.  The  cause  of  German  literature  had  still 
a  friend  in  Longfellow,  who  in  1838  began  his  lectures  on 
Croethe's  "Faust."  German  literature  was  studied  also  by 
Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  the  Transcendentalists. 

The  commissioner  of  education,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  him- 
self thoroaghly  grounded  in  Grennan  philosophy  and  one 
of  its  leading  expounders  in  the  United  States,  when  asked 
concerning  the  beginnings  of  Gennan  studies  in  this  coun- 
try, sketched  the  following  notes : '  "  Theodore  Parker's 
article  in  '  The  Dial '  for  January,  1841  (vol.  i,  p.  315), 
republished  in  Parker's  '  Miscellanies,'  was  a  cause  of  very 

>  Cari  Follen  wu  ft  muter  of  Engliih  ud  ■  brilliuit  oimtor.  At  Hftirwd 
he  g*Te  leeturea  sIm  on  moral  philoaopb j  and  etbioa,  and  among  hia  friend* 
he  nnmberBd  the  lending  ipirita  of  tbe  time.  ThrDogh  the  inflnenoe  of 
William  Ellery  ChaoBing,  Theodore  Parker,  and  Alexander  Everett,  Follen 
inoHned  to  Unitarian  dootrinei,  and  labeaqneDtly  beoame  a  Unitarian  miniater. 
He  accepted  a  charga  in  New  York  City,  where  he  remained  nntillSSS.  Then 
he  receiTed  a  osll  from  the  oongregndon  in  East  Lexington,  near  Bottoo.  which 
wemed  to  be  a  position  after  hii  own  heart  He  was  a  diatinguiihed  lecturer 
on  topics  of  the  time,  (m  politics  and  litetatnre.  In  the  winter  of  1839-1840 
be  accepted  an  inTitation  to  New  Tork  to  give  a  leriss  of  lectures  on  Ger- 
man litemtnre,  and  while  there  was  ealled  back  to  dedicate  the  new  chareh 
of  bis  oongregation.  He  asked  for  a  deUj,  bnt,  fluallj'  yielding  to  the  re- 
quest from  New  England,  he  boarded  the  steamer  Ltxbigtcn,  and  on  the 
thirteenth  of  Pebmaij  lost  his  lite  in  the  flamestbatooosDmed  the  ship  while 
it  was  passing  throngb  tbe  Soond.  Only  one  or  two  sailors  of  the  large  boat- 
load of  passengers  and  tavw  were  resoned.  The  death  of  Carl  Follen  was 
nHHimed  thionghont  New  England.  The  Unitarian  Chnrch,  the  German 
element  of  the  United  States,  and  the  abolitionist  eaosa  all  suffered  an  ine* 
parable  loas  through  bis  earlj  death. 

)  Cf.  Hinsdale,  pp.  613-614. 
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miioh  study  of  German  literature,  and  of  my  own  study  of 
it  among  the  reet.  It  iB  a  review  of  Menzel's  vork.  I  think 
that  perhaps  Professor  Stuart  of  Andover  was  the  stimulant 
behind  Theodore  Parker.  Then  of  course  there  was  Carlyle, 
a  great  upheaving  force  towards  the  study  of  German  liter- 
ature and  philosophy,  and  behind  him  Coleridge.  Th«e 
were  the  Coleridgians  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  who 
had  great  influence  in  New  England.  Frederick  Henry 
Hedge '  was  the  great  German  scholar,  thoroughly 
equipped  and  thoroughly  possessed  with  the  German 
spirit.  He  was  the  German  fountain  among  the  so-called 
Transcendent^ts.  Then  of  ooorse  Horace  Mann  made 
German  philosophy  famous  by  his  report  on  German 
schools,  in  1843.  Margaret  Fuller  was  an  inflnenoe  in  tiiat 
direction.  Henry  Barnard's  journal  promoted  the  work, 
and  his  translations  from  Karl  von  Ranmer  were  and  aze 
the  best  critical  pedagogy  that  we  have  in  English.  I  thus 
made  my  acquaintance  with  Karl  Rosenkranz,  became 
gfreatly  interested  in  his  philosophy,  and  his  pedagogical 
system  was  a  favorite  with  me  as  early  as  1863.  I  pro- 
cured a  translation  for  my  '  Journal  of  SpeoulatiTe  Phil- 
osophy' afterwards." 

President  Marsh  of  tbe  Universi^  of  Vermont  was  well 
acquainted  with  German  literature,  philosophy,  and  theo- 
l<^y.  In  1883  he  published  bis  translation  of  Herder's 
work  "  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry."  Professor  Moses 
Stuart  found  it  necessary  to  learn  German  in  order  to 

'  Professor  Levi  Hedge,  his  fuher,  pushed  bim  so  tuwd  that  be  wm  fitted 
foP  Harrardat  tbe  Kgn  of  twelre.  Too  young  to  enter,  be  wai  sent  to  Europe 
with  GeoTge  Bancroft,  who  was  aboat  to  go  to  Gfittingen.  F.  H.  Hedge 
stadied  for  five  jeani  in  Tarions  gjtnnasia,  aoqnired  a  tboniDgfa  knowledge 
of  tbe  Getman  langoage,  and  became  deeply  interaited  in  German  poetry 
and  metaphytios,  in  the  itadj  of  which  be  was  the  pioneer  in  the  United 
States.  Cf.  nuNatum,  Angnit  28, 1890. 
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penetrate  deeply  into  theolt^.  To  him  belongB  the  credit 
of  opening  to  American  theolc^ians  the  rich  Btores  of 
Grerman  Biblical  literatnre.  He  published  many  translations 
from  the  German,  and  his  Hebrew  Grammar  was  based  on 
the  works  of  German  scholars.  Henry  Boynton  Smith, 
after  occnpying  a  chair  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  at 
Amherst  in  1850,  became  professor  of  church  history, 
and  later,  of  tbeol(^,  in  Union  Seminary,  where  he  found 
fall  scope  for  his  wide  knowledge  of  German  philosophy 
and  theology.' 

Another  step  toward  bringing  foreign  and  mainly  Ger- 
man influences  to  bear  on  educatiou  in  the  United  States 
was  made  by  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  Griscom, 
Bache,  Stowe,  and  the  translations  of  V.  Cousin's  work. 
Professor  John  Griscom  in  1818-1819  published  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations  and  investigations  abroad  in  a 
book  entitled  ''A  Tear  in  Europe."  His  travels  included 
a  visit  to  Pestalozzi's  school  in  Switzerland.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson declared  that  he  found  valuable  hints  in  Griscom's 
book  for  adoption  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  Alexan- 
der D.  Bache,  grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  prepara- 
tory to  his  occupying  the  presidency  of  Girard  College, 
was  sent  abroad  in  1833  to  study  kindred  institutions, 
and  gave  particular  attention  to  the  orphan  asylums  of 
Germany,  which  had,  since  the  days  of  f^ancke,  reached 
a  high  standard  of  development.  Professor  C.  £.  Stowe  (the 
husband  of  the  abthor  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin")  abont 
the  same  time  received  a  commission  from  the  state  of 
Ohio  to  visit  Europe  for  the  study  of  systems  of  public 
instruction.  His  report  gave  a  lai^  amount  of  space  to 
Prussian  schools,  German  reformatory  institutions,  and 
common  schools  of  North  and  South  Germany. 

>  Hiiudale,  pp.  627-62S. 
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But  more  important  thaa  any  of  these  was  the  influence 
of  a  French  ednoationBl  report.  In  1837  M.  Victor  Gonsin, 
councilor  of  state  in  France,  profeaaor  of  philosophy,  etc., 
visited  Prussia  to  study  her  Bchool  system,  after  previously 
Tisiting  Saxony,  Weimar,  and  Frankfort-oa-the-Main.  His 
report  on  the  Fmsuaa  schools,  submitted  to  the  French 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  became  one  of  the  most 
influential  educational  documents  of  the  time.  It  awarded 
the  highest  praise  to  German  methods  of  education,  and 
recommended  their  adoption.  The  work  was  translated 
into  German,  and  somewhat  later  into  English.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  wrote  a  review  of  it,  "  Cousin  on  German 
Schools,"  in  the  "  Edinbui^h  Review,"  in  1833,  thinking 
that  otherwise  it  would  be  lost  sight  of  entirely.  Contrary 
to  Hamilton's  expectation,  the  work  was  very  soon  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin.  This  transla- 
tion was  republished  in  the  United  States  in  1835.  The 
American  publication  of  Coasiu's  work  proved- to  be  of 
enormous  influence  on  education  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  great  pioneer  in  tiie  development  of  the  school  sys- 
tem in  that  section  of  the  country  was  Michigan.  At 
about  the  time  when  the  book  appeared,  Michigan  was 
planning  a  state  university  and  schools  leading  up  to  it, 
and  was  looking  about  for  models.  The  Prussian  system 
as  portrayed  by  Cousin  appeared  at  the  psycholc^ical 
moment,  and  became  the  standard  of  imitation.  An  his- 
torian of  the  event  thus  described  it: '("A  university  in 
the  Grerman  sense  —  an  institution  crowning  the  educa- 
tional system  of  a  state,  treating  its  students  as  free  adults 
engaged  in  a  bona  fide  pursuit  of  knowledge,  offering  its 
advant{^«s  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  sending  down  its 

>  Calvin  Tbomai,  Tltt  Univenfij/  of  Miekigm  and  tft  RtoeiU  JubSea.  CL 
Tiereek,  p.  666. 
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roots  into  the  life  of  the  people,  to  take  thence  the  sap  of 
its  own  vitali^,  and  paying  back  the  debt  by  raiaing  the 
intelligence  and  adding  to  the  valae  and  the  dignity  of 
life  throughout  the  entire  commonwealth  — a  tmiveraity 
upon  this  theory  was  as  yet  an  experiment  to  be  tried. 
That  the  experiment  came  to  be  tried  in  Michigan,  nnder 
reasonably  favorable  conditions,  is  lately  due  to  Mr. 
Fierce,  whose  office  was  modeled  after  that  of  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  American  to  hold  such  a  positioD  under  a 
state  government." 

The  univeisil^  was  founded  in  1837,  bnt  even  a  la^r 
task  had  to  be  accomplished,  that  of  creating  good  second- 
ary schools  as  a  basis  for  the  Buperstructure.  About  the 
middle  of  the  century  Henry  T.  Tappen  became  president 
of  the  nniveruty,  and  he  aimed  to  make  the  institution  as 
much  like  a  German  university  as  possible.  He  banished 
denominational  influences  from  the  institution,  and  called 
the  best  men  available  to  fill  its  chairs,  as  Andrew  D.  White, 
to  the  professorship  of  history,  the  astronomer  Brunnow, 
one  of  Encke's  best  pupils  from  Berlin,  and  Henry  S. 
Frieze,  to  the  professorship  of  I^tia.*  In  1871  President 
J.  B.  Angell  came  to  the  helm,  and  continued  to  bold  to 
the  Grerman  idea.  The  whole  plan  of  a  university  sup- 
ported by  the  state  is  German.  The  spirit  of  investigation, 
the  attraction  of  good  men  in  preference  to  the  erection  of 
costly  buUdings,  the  thorough  study  of  modem  languages, 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  University  of  Michigan.* 

>  Frieze  waa  k  flue  orgauut  Bud  piuiitt ;  ProteHor  BnuiiMW  and  Mn. 
A.  D.  White  also  eoatribntod  to  ronnenl  eTeningi  at  Ana  Arbol.  Cf.  A.  D. 
White,  Avtobiognipky,  toI.  i,  p,  273> 

■  Cf.  the  emphuii  laid  od  theM  pointa  in  an  addnu  bj  President  Angell 
■t  the  twentj-flfth  Mniranuy  of  the  foundation  of  Johoa  Hopkini  Uni- 
wnitf. 
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State  uniTersitieB  throqghout  the  country  owe  their 
fnigin  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Justin  S.  Mor^  of 
Vermont,  the  author  of  the  Morrill  Bill  of  1862,  which 
became  a  law  after  long  enduring  opposition,  and  after 
having  be^i  twice  vetoed  during  the  preceding  admiu- 
istration.  The  bill  provided  that  a  grant  of  public  lands 
should  be  given  to  each  and  every  state  and  territory  in 
proportion  to  its  representation  in  Congress,  provided  that 
the  state  or  territory  should  establish  a  college  for  scien- 
tific, technics,  military,  and  general  education.  The  pro- 
slavery  party  were  opposed  to  any  system  of  advanced 
education  promoted  by  the  government,  and  held  up  the 
bill  until  they  lost  their  strength.'  This  bill  made  possible 
the  establishment  of  the  large  number  of  state  univers- 
ities  throughout  the  Middle  West  and  West,  which  in 
general  have  forged  ahead  of  most  of  the  older  privately 
endowed  institutions  of  the  country.  States  that  had  al- 
ready founded  universities  previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
Morrill  BiU  could  add  technical  departments  endowed  un- 
fSer  the  new  law.  Michigan  was  originally  the  model  of  the 
Istate  universities,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  a  steong 
Ip-erman  influence  prevailed.  An  example  of  this  is 
furnished  by  the  daughter  of  Michigan,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  in  her  high  ideals  of  graduate  work  and 
Boientific  investigation. 

Before  passing  on  to  a  more  recent  period,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  so-called  educational  revival,*  pro- 
duced by  Horace  Mann.  Previous  to  1837  the  public 
schools  in  the  United  States  were  in  a  wretched  condition. 
There  was  no  pedagogical  supervision  of  the  schools,  no 

>  Cf .  Andnw  D.  White,  Autobiofrnpi;/,  toL  i,  p.  200. 

>  Ct.  £.  G.  Deztar,  Hitlors  of  Education  »  Om  Vmled  Stata,  ohap.  fii, 
pp.  97-109.  (Tha  Mrmmill^n  CompaDjr,  1901.) 
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institution  existed  for  the  ttaining  of  teachers,  and  very 
little  of  the  public  money  was  devoted  to  the  crying  needs 
of  education.  Private  schools  commonly  snrpassed  the 
schools  supported  at  the  public  expense.  But  in  1837 
lUassachusetts  organized  ite  State  Board  of  Eduoation,  and  . 
the  general'  coDditions  were  ripe  for  educational  progress,  I 
if  the  right  man  appeared  to  serve  as  leader.  He  wae  found  | 
in  Horace  Mann,'  the  first  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
board.  When  in  1839  he  attempted  the  introduction  of 
the  study  of  modem  langu^es,  he  met  immediate  opposi* 
tion  among  his  own  collei^eS;  members  of  "  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction."  In  1843  he  published  his 
famous  "Seventh  Annual  Report,"  in  which  he  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  what  he  saw  of  European  schools  on 
bis  travels,  undertaken  at  private  expense,  in  Scotland, 
Saxony,  and  Proscda.  He  censured  severely  existing  condi- 
tions  in  American  schools,  and  stated  as  his  estimate  that 
the  Pmssian  schools  were  foremost  as  representing  a  thor> 
OQgh  and  consistent  system.  Although  thirty-one  Boston 
teachers  replied  to  the  Seventh  Keport  and  protested,  nev- 
eitfaeless  the  reformer  won  the  day. 

Horace  Mann's  itinerary  abroad  had  included  Great 
Britain  and  most  of  the  large  cities  of  Germany  ;  he  had 
also  visited  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Paris.  His  progress 
was  rapid,  but  he  was  a  quick  and  acute  observer,  and  as 
a  rule  what  pleased  him  most  was  what  he  saw  ia  Germany. 
Describing  his  work  there  he  said :  '*  Perhaps  I  saw  as  faira 
proportion  of  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  schools  as  one  would 
see  of  the  schools  in  Massachusetts,  who  would  visit  those 
of  Boston,  Newburyport,  New  Bedford,  Worcester,  North- 
ampton, and  Springfield."  In  visiting  the  schools  he  gave 
close  attention  to  Iheir  studies,  discipline,  methods  of 
■  HoiAoa  Mum  wu  bom  in  1796  in  Franklin,  MaoHobnietti. 
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teaching;,  teftchen,  and  preparatdon  of  teachers.  He  found 
a  confirmation  of  some  of  his  favorite  ideas.  Nowhere  was 
his  Beport  more  interesting  than  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
oral  instraction,  the  influence  and  kindness  of  teachers, 
the  absence  of  corporal  punishment,  and  the  discredit  cast 
upon  emulation  that  he  had  seen  in  the  schools  of  Germany. 
When  dealing  with  the  normal  schools  and  the  prepara- 
tion and  character  of  teachers  in  the  same  conntry,  his 
admiration  became  unbounded.  Another  feature  that  im- 
pressed him  was  the  practice  of  oral  instruction  in  place 
of  mere  text-book  memorizing.  This  method  required 
more  live  and  skillful  teachers,  and  taxed  more  severely 
the  attention  and  thinking  powers  of  the  pupil,  but  it 
put  interest  in  the  place  of  drudgery. 

Horace  Mann  established  the  first  American  normal 
school  in  Massachusetts  in  1839.'  This  was  followed  in 
Connecticut  by  the  Teachers'  Institate  established  by 
Henry  Barnard.  Dr.  Barnard,  as  secretary  of  the  Con- 
necticut Board  of  Education,  chose  the  plan  of  a  teachers' 
convention  to  propagate  reform  methods.  With  this  pur- 
pose  in  view  he  called  together  such  teachers  as  w«re 
disposed  to  attend  for  the  purpose  of  learning  better 
methods  of  school  arrangement,  instruction,  and  govern- 
ment, to  meet  for  a  month's  session  at  Hartford.  Recita- 
tions and  lectures  were  given  by  experienced  and  well- 
known  educators.  President  Wayland  of  Brown  Univers- 
ity (1826-1855)  was  another  influential  school  reformer 
of  the  period.  At  Brown  he  introduced  instruction  in 
modem  languages  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Grerman 
library. 

Another    strong  influence   upon   American    methods 

<  HiDidale,  Horaet  Mann,  pp.  171-173.  (Great  Ediio>t(»'SeriM.  Edited 
bj'  ITiobolM  Mnmj  Bntler.  Soribnw'i,  1696.) 
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prored  to  be  the  Herbartaan  doctrines  of  education.  The 
German  philosopher  introduced  psycholc^  into  teaching. 
The  two  points  emphasized  in  the  older  stages  of  educa- 
tdooal  history,  at  first  memory-culture  and  later  perception 
(Festalozzi's  "  Anschaaungsunterricht "),  are  united  by 
Herbart  into  Bomethiog  higher,  irhich  Herbart  calls  apper- 
ception, or  mental  assimilation.'  Herbart's  idea  vraa  that  it 
is  not  as  important  for  the  pupil  to  memorize  or  even  to 
observe  as  it  is  to  understand.  Herbartian  methods  were 
promoted  in  America  by  the  foundation  of  the  Herbartian 
Clab  in  1892,  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Edncational 
Society.  The  members  of  the  clab  assembled  to  discuss 
the  -works  of  the  German  psychologist  and  educator,  with 
a  view  to  increasing  the  adoption  of  Herbartian  methoda.* 
In  higher  technical  education  a  great  advance  was 
made  by  the  foundation  of  Cornell  University  in  1868. 
Upon  the  universi^  seal  is  found  the  legend,  surrounding 
the  portrait  of  the  founder,  "I  would  found  an  institu- 
tion where  any  person  can  find  instructioQ  in  any  study." 
This  broad  basis  was  proved  impracticable  by  the  first 
president,  Andrew  D.  White,*  the  educational  founder 
of  the  university,  who  aimed  to  combine  under  one  r^ 
gime  the  German  university  and  the  "  Tecbnische  Hoch- 
schule."  The  intimato  acqoaintance  of  President  White 
with  German  public  life  and  his  marked  bias  for  German 
ideals  and  educational  methods  could  not  result  otherwise 
than  in  a  strong  German  influence  in  the  new  institution. 

•  Cf.  Do  Gormo,  Berbarl  and  the  SwharSata,  p.  10.  (The  Grmt  Edant- 

*  Cf.  De  Ganno,  pp.  266-867,  tor  k  Ubliognph j  of  tbe  Engliih  litantnn 
on  Um  Herbartiui  tjtXma. 

■  Andieir  D.  Wbit«  wu  prendant  of  Cornell  UnivenitT'  from  1867  to 
1886;  ha  wuKbMiitfronil879tol881toierre  uCmt«d  StatM  Uiniitm 
b>  G«ntuui7.  He  wu  ambMudor  to  Gettnanj,  1887-1902. 
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.  TliiB  was  felt  not  only  in  the  employment  of  strong  men, 
tiie  foundation  of  a  great  library  and  modern  laboratories, 
mtd  in  the  importance  attached  to  the  Oerman  langu^e 
and  literature/  bat  appeared  also  in  the  Gorman  spirit  of 
Lehr-  und  Lern-freiheit,  which  to  this  day  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  ioBtitution.  In  order  to  raise  the  techDical 
schools  to  a  higher  standard  than  had  been  seen  in  this 
country  before,  the  president  visited  the  best  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  Europe,  including  the  German  Agricnl- 
.toral  College  at  Hohenheim  and  the  technical  school  and 
veterinary  collie  at  Berlin.  As  to  equipment,  be  pur- 
chased materials  wherever  he  found  them— ^tiie  great 
cplleotion  of  British  Patent  Office  publications ;  the  Ran 
models  of  plows  from  Hohenheim;  the  Brendel  plant 
■models  from  Breslau ;  the  models  of  machine  movement 
^om  [jondon,  Darmstadt,  and  Berlin.* 

Cornell  has  the  distinction  also  of  having  established 
the  first  school  of  forestry  in  the  United  States,  1898- 
1903.  The  chief  of  the  Division  of  forestry  in  the 
.United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bernhard  Ed- 
ward Femow,'  was  called  to  be  the  director  of  this  new 
foundation.  A  full  course  of  four  years  was  inaugurated, 
and  the  college  grew  rapidly  in  numbers  during  the  fol- 
lowing five  years,  the  total  number  of  students  registering 
in  1903,  the  last  year,  being  73.  Two  assistants  were  ap- 
pointed, one  of  whom.  Professor  Filibert  Both,  of  German 

'  BajTftrd  Taylor  waa  called  to  giro  lectarea  on  G«niiui  litarstnTe,  nod 
(MidoDt  prafauon  (WiUard  Fiiko)  «iid  uaUtanti  fioin  tha  be^Duing  g*Te 
vegaUt  initnwtioD  in  Germania  laoga^ei. 

■  AutMoffTuphy  of  A.  D.  WXitt.  io\.  i,  p.  338. 

'  Profewor  Fernow  WM  born  in  PruuU  in  1851,  aod  came  to  the  Untt«d 
Stat«a  in  1876.  He  wm  sMretwy  of  the  Amerioan  Forettr;  AsMiciation 
from  1683  to  1889,  ohief  pf  the  Diviiiou  of  Foreatrj,  United  Stat«a  Deput* 
Deot  of  Agricnltuni  from  1886  to  1896.  See  abore,  Chapter  a  of  this  VolniM. 
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birth,  is  at  present  head  of  the  department  of  forestry 
at  the  UniTerBitjr  of  Michigan.  For  laboratory  work  a 
demonstration  forest,  consisting  of  thirty  thoosand  acres, 
was-located  near  Tapper  Lake  Station,  in  the  Adirondack 
Monntuns.  The  nniversily  was  to  hare  the  right  to  cut 
and  sell  timber,  logging-camps  were  established,  railroads 
and  roads  were  built,  and  nurseries  for  the  growing  of 
plant  material  were  instituted.  All  that  was  neceasary  to 
show  how  practical  forestry  man^ement  for  business 
porposes  should  proceed  was  done  on  a  large  and  efficient 
Boale.  During  the  second  year  of  its  operations  the  college 
incurred  the  criticism  and  active  opposition  of  the  neigh* 
boring  land-owners,  who  had  hunting  and  fishing  pre* 
■erres  in  the  vicinity,  and  who  objected  to  the  catting  of 
trees.  A  legislative  committee  was  induced  by  the  camp- 
owners  to  visit  the  tract  and  make  a  report.  The  legislat)- 
nre  did  not  take  cognizance  of  the  adverse  report  of  this 
committee,  but  voted  to  appropriate  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  college  and  an  additional  five 
thousand  dollars  to  assist  in  the  phmtiug  operations  on 
the  demonstration  area.  However,  the  item  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  providing  for  the  support  of  the  college  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Odell.  The  result  was  the  closing  of 
the  forestry  school,  and  the  abandonment  by  the  Empire 
State  of  its  splendid  pioneer  undertaking.' 

After  the  example  of  Cornell,  forestry  departments 
were  organized  at  state  universities,  as  those  in  Mich- 
igan, Geo^ia,  and  elsewhere.  Yale  and  Harvard  have 
also  established  forestry  schools.  As  regards  the  basis 
of  their  teaching,  all  of  these  schools  are  originally 
dependent  on  Germany,  directly  or  through  English  or 

Tb«  kbore  Mwoant  U  takmi  from  ComtU  [7niMrttljr;  A  Hittory,  by 
T.  Heirett,  toL  ii,  pp.  37S-37B. 
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French  channels.*  The  Michigan  school,  aa  noted  ahov«, 
is  an  offspring  of  Cornell's.  More  recently  the  Fenns;l- 
vania  State  College  organized  a  department  of  forestry, 
originally  under  the  direction  of  Professor  B.  E.  Femow. 
Another  forestry  school  (preparatory)  exists  at  Montalto, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wirt,  a  German.  An  inde- 
pendent school  is  that  established  at  Biltntore,  North 
Carolina,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenk,  a  German  forester,  man- 
aging the  estate  of  George  Vanderhilt.  Schenk's  "  Meis- 
terschole,"  located  in  a  great  laboratory  of  beautiful  for- 
ests, is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  of  forestry  schook.  The 
pioneer  teacher  of  scientific  forestry  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  oi^nizer  of  our  first  forestry  schools,  Professor 
Bemhard  Edward  Fernow,  is  now  extending  the  German 
methods  of  scientific  forestry  into  British  America.  Since 
1907  he  has  been  the  oiganizer  and  director  of  the  newly 
founded  school  of  forestry  at  the  Univeruty  of  Toronto, 
the  pioneer  in  Canada,  which  will  undoubtedly  become  the 
parent  of  forestry  culture  in  British  America. 

A  new  epoch  for  the  American  university  was  begun 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
1S76.  The  architect  and  builder  of  this  nuiversity,  Daniel 
C.  Gilman,  the  first  president,  in  his  inaugural  address 
mentioned  twelve  points  as  fundamental  in  respect  to 
university  education.'  Those  which  were  the  most  char* 
acteristic  of  the  institution  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
were  derived  from  Germany,  are  the  following :  Separa- 
tion of  all  denominational  influences ;  remote  utility  is 
quite  as  worthy  to  be  thought  of  as  immediate  advantage; 

*  See  Chapter  □,  of  tbia  Tolunie. 

>  Ct.D.C.G'ilmAxi.Tie  Lamehmg  o/a  UrtivertUg,  and  Other  P<g>iT$.  (Naw 
Tork,  1906.)  The  firtt  ehkpter,  "  Faaduneatal  FrinoiplM,"  pp.  ISO,  is 
intereating  id  thu  oonneotion. 
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the  best  teachers  are  investigators,  and  the  best  investt- 
gatora  are  UBoally  those  -who  have  also  the  responsibility 
of  insbrtictioD,  gaining  thus  the  incitement  of  colleagues, 
the  encouragement  of  pupils,  the  observation  of  the  public ; 
the  best  scholars  vrill  almost  invariably  be  those  who  make 
special  attainments  on  the  foundation  of  a  broad  and 
liberal  culture ;  high  standards  and  high  ideals.  Admis- 
sion to  the  university  could  be  gained  only  by  those  who 
had  already  completed  a  college  course ;  the  undergraduate 
department,  which  was  added  later,  was  r^^arded  as  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  graduate ;  a  reading  knowledge 
of  German  and  French  was  made  a  requirement  for  the 
higher  d^ree.  The  spirit  of  research  characteristio  of  the 
German  university  was  now  ^Bcorely  planted  upon  Amer- 
ican soil,  and  so  quickly  bore  fmit  that  Grenuany  very 
soon  recognized  Johns  Hopkins  as  a  sister  institution.  Al- 
most all  the  earlier  members  of  the  faculty  were  doctors 
of  Oenoan  aniversities,  e.  g.,  B.  L.  Gildersleeve  (Greek), 
FhJ).  Gottingen,  1853;  Ira  Bemsen  (chemistry )«  Got- 
tingen,  1870  (now  president  of  Johns  Hopkins) ;  H.  N. 
Morse  (chemistry),  Gottingen,  1875 ;  W.  E.  Story  (math- 
ematics), Leipzig,  1875 ;  H.  B.  Adams  (history),  Heidd- 
beig,  1876;  Paul  Hanpt  (Semitic  languages),  Leipzig, 
1878;  Henry  Wood  (German),  Leipzig,  1879;  Minton 
Warren  (latin),  Strassbnrg,  1879 ;  R.  T.  Ely  (economics), 
Heidelberg,  1879 ;  E.  Benouf  (chemistry),  Freiboig,  1880 ; 
G.  H.  Williams  (geology),  Heidelberg,  1882. 

At  the  twenty-fifth  anoiversary  celebration  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  leading  educators  defined  exactly  the 
position  of  this  aniversity  in  the  forward  movement  of 
higher  education  in  this  country.  Addressing  the  retiring 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins,  President  EHot  of  Harvard 
aaid:  ''President  Gilman,  your  first  achievement  here. 
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with  the  help  of  joar  collei^ues,  your  studeats,  and  yonr 
trustees,  has  been,  to  my  thinking — and  I  have  had 
good  means  of  observation — the  creation  of  a  school  of 
graduate  studies,  which  not  only  has  been  in  itself  a 
strong  and  potent  school,  but  which  has  lifted  every  other 
university  in  the  country  in  its  departments  of  arts  and 
sciences.  I  want  to  testify  that  the  graduate  school  of 
Harvard  University,  started  feebly  in  1870  and  1871,  did 
not  thrive  until  the  example  of  Johns  Hopkins  forced  our 
faculty  to  put  their  steength  into  the  development  of  our 
instruction  for  graduates.  And  what  was  true  of  Har- 
vard was  true  of  every  other  university  in  the  land  which 
aspired  to  create  an  advanced  school  of  arts  and  sciences."  * 
President  Angell,  the  head  of  the  original  state  univers- 
ity, seconded  the  acknowledgment  made  by  President 
Eliot,  of  the  pioneer  graduate  work  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  the  stimulating  efEect  upon  the  graduate 
work  of  other  American  institutions,  and  he  added  the 
record  of  another  service  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  proving  "  that  what  makes  a  great  university  is  not 
bricks  and  mortar  but  men."  *  These  principles,  which 
have  made  J<^8  Hopkins  not  a  big  but  a  great  univers- 
ity, were  deduced  from  the  example  of  German  univers- 
ities, and  the  tributes  so  eloquently  made  should  be  ex- 
tended as  well  to  the  parent  inatitntions  of  the  Fatherland.* 
Another  pioneer  step  taken  by  Johns  Hopkins  was  the  re- 

>  The  Tmenttf^jifih  Atmivenary  oftli*  Johnt  Ht^tmt  Unitiertilg,  BaUimort, 
1902  iFtbniary  SI  and  St),  p.  106. 

)  Ihid^  pp.  186  and  138. 

'  In  the  ■poeeheB  that  were  made  during  tbe  two  d&ji'  eelebntion  thore 
wu  little  recognition  of  the  inflnenoe  of  Gflnnany.  Ferfakpt  it  wm  felt  to  be 
•o  evident  tbit  tbere  wu  little  n«ed  to  speak  about  it  On  other  oooaaioni 
Johns  Hopkins  Univenitj  baa  frankly  aoknowledged  the  inflnenoe  of  Ger- 
man iinivenit;  method*  and  ideals.  The  most  beautiful  ezpnuion  of  grati- 
tude by  an  Amerioan  iiiut«i«^  wm  toad*  at  tbe  nftieth  ConrocatioD  of  tlN 
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quizement  of  a  college  degree  for  coitrance  ioto  her  medical 
school,  a  feature  which  was  soon  after  adopted  hy  Harvard^ 
and  is  indacing  other  instttations  to  follow  in  a  modified 
form.  Thistendency  to  raise  the  standard  for  admissioa  to 
a  medical  coarse  is  likewise  modeled  after  the  CiermaD.* 

The  increase  in  the  nomber  of  graduate  stadents  re- 
sident  in  this  country  has  been  enormous.  Every  large 
utuTersity  is  now  attempting  to  extend  its  facilities  for 
graduate  work.  In  1850  there  were  eight  graduate  stud- 
ents in  all  the  colleges  of  the  country ;  in  1875  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  399 ;  in  1900  there  were  enrolled  a 
total  of  5668.  In  the  mean  time  the  exodus  of  American 
students  to  Genoau  universities  has  not  decreased.  W» 
have  observed  its  very  gradual  progress  from  1816  io 
1850.  In  1835  there  were  four  American  stadents  who 
matriculated  in  the  philosophical  faculties  of  German  uni- 
vereities;  in  1860  there  were  77;  in  1880,  173;  in  1891, 
446;  in  1892,  383;  in  1895,422;  and  in  1898,  397.* 
The  Gierman  influence  therefore  continues  now  through 
two  channels,  the  direct  one  from  German  oniversities 
and  the  indirect  one  through  the  graduate  departments 
of  American  universities. 

Univenitj  of  Chic&go,  on  tha  ooouion  of  tha  "R«cognition  of  tho  In- 
debtediMH  of  Amoricui  UoiTemtiM  to  tho  Ideftla  of  Ganomn  SchoUnhip," 
Mfti«h  22, 1001.  The  event  wm  one  of  intemstioiuJ  importanoe,  reeogniied 
••  eneb  by  the  heada  of  the  two  nrntiooa  end  made  impieuiTe  by  the  bonon 
oonfened  npon  a  eboMD  immbar  of  Gemunj'B  gmatett  profesaon. 

'  Jobne  Hopkina  Uuivenity  baa  reoently  again  inatained  her  old  repat*. 
tioD  of  leading  the  way  ia  new  fielda  of  utTaatigation  bj  the  eatablubmant 
of  a  laboratory  and  olinio  for  the  itndy  of  nerroni  diaeaeei  and  tha  patho' 
logy  of  the  inaane.  Hr,  Henry  Phippe  of  Pittibnrg  hai  endowsd  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Johns  Hopkina  UniTenity  mnniSoently.  Adolf  Meyer,  a  Gar- ' 
man  bom  in  Zuricb,  profaaaoi  of  payohiatry  in  New  York  City,  haa  been 
oalled  to  the  diteetorthip  of  the  new  foundation. 

'  The  above  etatietioa  are  taken  from  the  inangnni  addreaa  of  President 
Bemaen,  Tvtnty-fiflh  Ammtrtarg  i^&eJcAM  So^xu  Umoenitji,  p.  79. 
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.  A  catalogue  of  all  tiie  names  of  Germans  and  men  of 
German  descent  who  occupy  chairs  at  American  univera- 
ities  w(vild  not  find  room  in  this  volume.  A  veiy  few 
ezamplea  will  BufBce  to  show  that  the  German  element 
is  prominently  represented  in  every  field  of  intellectual 
activity.  The  noblest  t^pe  of  the  German  professor,  one 
that  gave  all,  and  had  all  to  give,  was  found  in  H.  E.  Von 
Hoist,  professor  of  American  history  in  the  University 
of  Chici^.  He  died  in  office  in  1904;,  but  left  an  endui^ 
iug  monument  in  his  "Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States."  At  the  same  institution  Albert  A. 
Uichelson,  bom  in  Strelno,  Germany,  head  professor 
of  physics  since  1892,  brilliant  research  worker  in  light, 
won  the  rare  distinction  of  being  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  ($40,000).  At  Harvard,  Professor  Miinsterberg, 
one  of  the  leading  psychologists  of  to-day,  is  the  author 
of  a  book,  "  Die  Amerikaner,"  which  is  to  Germans  what 
Bryce's  "  American  Commonwealth  "  is  to  Engliabmen, 
De  Tocqueville'a  "  Democratic  en  Am^rique  "  to  French- 
men, and,  like  the  English  and  French  works,  is  of  equal 
interest  to  American  readers.*  The  professors  of  Ger- 
man literature  and  language,  Kuno  Francke  and  H.  C.  G. 
Von  Jagemann  at  Harvard,  are  both  of  Grerman  birth.* 
Paul  Henry  Hanus  (bom  in  Prussia)  has  been  professor  of 
education  at  Harvard  since  1891,  and  E.  H.  Strobel  (bom 

>  Frofouor  Mttnitwberg  Iwa  eontribated  in  tlna  work  to  ■  mon  intimate 
pajebologiiwl  nnderftanding  between  tbe  two  great  ttatioiu,  the  United 
State*  aad  Germany.  Cf.  ako  hia  American  TVoilt  and  hii  noent  oolleetioo 
of  addraaaea  :  Am  DeuOck-Atnenka. 

■  For  a  lilt  and  aoeonnt  of  the  profaMon  of  Germaa  and  American  torth 
engaged  in  the  teaehing  of  the  German  language  and  litetatim  in  tbe 
United  State*,  «ee  L.  Tiereok'a  work  alreadf  oitad  :  Oermon  /nMrueftm  in 
American  SchooU,  Report  of  ComnuMtientr  of  Edueation,  1901,rol.  t,  pp.ASl- 
708 ;  or  tbe  Gemutn  tranalation  of  the  leport :  Zvei  JakrluiadirU  tfmftcAm 
VnUrrvAtt  m  den  Vereiniglm  Sbuttm.  (BnniiMliweig,  1908.) 
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in  Charleston,  S.  C,  of  a  pre^Revolutionar;  Gennan  family) 
»as  professor  of  intemational  lav  from  1898  until  his 
death  in  1908.  O.  W.  Eirchwey  (bom  in  Detroit  in  1855) 
since  1901  has  been  dean  of  the  Law  School  and  professor 
of  law  at  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Frank  A. 
Fetter  (of  German  descent)  has  been  professor  of  political 
economy  and  finance  in  Cornell  University  since  1901 ; 
FrofessoT  F.  S.  Beinsch  (bom  in  Milwaukee),  professor  of  ' 
political  science  at  the  University  of  WiscoDsin  since 
1899.  The  president  of  Girard  Collie,  Philadelphia,  is 
A.  H.  Fetterolf ;  the  state  snperintendent  of  pubho  in- 
struction in  Pennsylvania,  since  1893,  is  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  both  men  of  German  descent  Chester  D. 
Hartranft  was  president  of  the  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  1888-1903;  Charles  W.  Super  is  president  of 
Ohio  University ;  William  N.  Hailmann  (bom  in  Switzer- 
land) was  superintendent  of  public  schools  at  la  Porte, 
Indiana,  1883-1894,  national  anperinteodent  of  Lidian 
schools,  1894r-1898,  snpenntendent  of  instruction  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  after  1898.  John  S.Stahr  was  until  recently 
president  of  Frankhn  and  Marshall  CoUege  (Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania),  and  was  succeeded  by  Prraident  Apple, 
also  of  German  descent,  the  son  of  Dr.  Stahr's  predecessor 
in  ofBce,  the  Reverend  Thomas  G.  Apple.  A.  F.  Ernst  (bom 
in  Hanover,  Germany)  is  president  of  the  Northwestern 
University, Watertown,  Wisconsin.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh 
(bom  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1862),  professor  of  pedagogy, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  first  commissioner 
of  education  in  Porto  Rico,  1899-1902,  and  since  then 
has  been  superintendent  of  Philadelphia  schools.* 

'  If  w«  wsra  to  include  in  onr  li*t  of  prominent  edDcatora  men  of  Dntch 
4MMnt,  there  iroald  appear  nbo  the  n»roei  of  Juab  Gould  Schnnnui,  presi- 
dtnt  of  Cornell  UniTMrilj;  Chulee  R.  Vui  Hiie,  pfe^dent  of  tlw  UniTeid^ 
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Friedrich  Hirth  (bom  in  Germany,  in  1854)  is  the 
famous  specialist  on  China  and  the  Chinese,  and  was  con- 
sulted by  Count  Yon  Bnlow  on  the  Chinese  indemnity 
question  in  1900.  He  is  professor  of  Chinese  literature 
at  Columbia.  Other  distiDgnished  Orientalists  *  are  Fro- 
fessors  Pa\il  Haupt  of  J(Ana  Hopkins  University  and 
H.  V.  Hilprecbt  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  both 
bom  in  Germany.  German  physicians  have  alvays  been 
prominent  in  the  United  States ; '  Dr.  A.  Jacobi  (bom  in 
Germany, — a  refugee  of  1848),  probably  the  behest- 
authority  on  children's  diseases  in  the  connt^;  Dr.  Adolf 
Meyer,  called  from  the  professorship  of  psychiatry,  Cor- 
nell University,  New  York,  to  become  the  head  of  the  new 
department  of  psychiatry  at  the  Johns  H<^kins  Univers- 
ity ;  Dr.  Ernest  Wende,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  a  great  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  skin  ;  Her* 
mann  Knapp  (bom  in  Prussia)  of  Columbia  University  is 
one  of  our  highest  authorities  on  the  eye  and  ear.  His 
namesake,  M.  A.  Knapp  (born  in  SpafEord,  New  York,  in 
1843),iscbairmanof  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
One  of  the  most  famoos  astronomers  in  the  coantiy  is 
John  M.  Schaeberle  (bora  in  Germany,  in  1853),  the  dis* 


'  A  pioneer  in  this  fleld  wai  F.  L.  O.  Roehrig  (Ph.D.  Leipng),  pmfeMor 
of  SanMirit  uid  Orieotal  UnguagM  at  Cornell  UniTersitf  b  1S69;  in  1S86 
at  the  Univenit]'  of  Southern  Cslifornui;  aabBaqaentlj  leotorer  on  Semitio 
laeguoges  and  Oriental  philolog]'  in  Lelond  Stanford.  He  mu  a  remark- 
Able  polvIiDgniit  and  the  author  of  many  books.  Ue  wai  bom  at  Halle,  and 
at  one  time  served  ai  Prnnian  attaoh^  at  Conatantinople. 

'  This  subject  affords  material  enough  for  a  speaial  monograph.  A  be^lH 
iiing  has  been  mode  in  the  study  of  German  influence  in  medicine,  in  Mbitw 
land,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Hemmeter  (professor  of  inedtoiDe  in  the  CniTetsity  of 
Maryland),  Oerman-Amtnean  Inflaerice  on  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Reprinted 
from  Medical  LOtrary  and  Hiatorical  Journal,  Tol.  W,  September,  1S06. 
^Irooklyn,  N.  T.) 
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eoverer  of  three  cometa,  the  astronomer  of  the  Lick 
Observatory,  who  has  had  charge  of  eeveral  eclipse  expe- 
ditions. In  chemistry,  Charles  A.  Goessmann  (bom  in 
Germany  in  1827),  since  1873  chemist  to  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Agricnltore,  was  director  of  the  Massa- 
chosetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1882-1894, 
and  a  pioneer  in  that  work.  He  has  been  a  famous 
analyst  and  specialist,  consulted  for  the  refining  of  sugar 
and  the  preparation  of  salt.  £.  W.  Hilgard,  o£  tiie 
University  of  California,  is  the  Nestor  of  agricultural 
science  (specialist  on  soils)  in  this  country.  No  man  in 
his  generation  has  wielded  a  greater  influence  in  his  par- 
ticular profession  than  Professor  Bemhard  E.  Femow  in 
scientific  forestry.  ¥.  E.  Engelhardt  (bom  in  Germany, 
in  1835)  has  been  professor  of  materia  medica.  New  York 
College  of  Pharmacy,  a  chemist  to  various  salt  companies, 
and  appointed  at  various  times  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  as  chemist  of  liquors,  wines,  beers,  etc.,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  C.  H.  Eigenmann,  professor  in  In- 
diana University,  is  a  specialist  on  fishes ;  G.  E.  Beyer, 
Tolane  Universi^,  on  snakes  and  mosquitoes ;  E.  M. 
Ehrhorn,  in  entomolt^y.  In  the  department  of  English 
there  is  Felix  E.  SchelUng  (of  German  descent),  professor 
of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Geoige  Hempl  (German  descent),  professor  of  Eng- 
lish philology  in  die  University  of  Michigan,  1889-1907. 
In  the  department  of  Romance  languages  the  German 
element  is  represented  by  John  Matzke  (bom  in  Germany) 
of  Leland  Stanford,  Oscar  Kuhns  (of  early  Pennsylvania- 
German  stock)  of  Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut,  and 
Wilham  A.  Nitze  (both  parents  German)  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  The  remembrance  of  Gustav  E.  Karsten  (born 
in  Germany,  1859)  should  be  kept  green  as  that  of  a  great 
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force  in  the  study  of  the  Gemutnic  haigaages.  He  f  oimded 
the  *'  Journal  of  (English  and)  G-ermanic  Philology,"  which 
in  this  science  set  the  example  of  a  standard  of  scholar- 
ship not  surpassed  in  Grermany.  Some  of  the  prominent 
Germanists  of  the  country  are  named  below. 

Among  curators  and  librarians  of  the  United  States 
there  have  been  and  still  are  found  large  numbers  of 
Germans.  A  very  recent  development  in  education 
should  not  fail  to  receive  mention,  that  of  the  interchange 
of  professors,  an  idea  origiaating  with  the  Emperor 
William  II  of  Germany,  after  the  Bhodes  scholarships  had 
caused  au  interchange  of  students.  The  interchange  of 
professors  has  already  been  b^nn  with  excellent  results ; 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Professorship  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  endowed  by  James  Speyer,  had  for  its  first 
lecturer  a  native  American,  Professor  John  W.  Burgess, 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  at  Columbia 
University.  The  German  exchange  professors  who  have 
come  over  were  Professor  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  professor  of 
physical  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  Professor 
Eugen  O.  K.  Kahnemann,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
Univer^ty  of  Breslaa,  and  Professor  Paul  Clemen,  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  of  art  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 
The  "  Germanistische  Gesellschaft  von  Amerika,"  central- 
ized at  New  York,  has  also  contributed  to  the  intellectual 
exchange  by  inviting  annually  a  prominent  German  scholar 
or  man-of-letters  to  give  a  series  of  lectures,  a  notable 
instance  of  which  was  the  invitation  of  the  poet  Lndwig 
Fnlda,*  who  made  a  lecture  tour  through  the  East  and 
West,  and  was  very  wdl  received. 

Passing  from  the  highest  grade  of  the  educational  scale 

'  Hii  iinpreMfoni  of  America  were  embodied  in  bis  bri^bt  and  taa- 
sauOtiiiMtrotmMiAmtrikanuduEmlradx.   (CotU,  190$.) 
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to  the  lowest,  bj  no  means  the  least  in  importance,  we 
come  to  the  kindeigarten,  a  German  institatioD,  founded 
by  a  friend  of  hnmanitp^,  a  lover  of  the  yonng,  Friedrich 
Frobel  (bom  in  17S2,  died  in  1852).  The  first  kindergar- 
ten attempted  in  this  country  was  that  of  the  wife  of  Carl 
Schnrz  (n^  Margaretha  Meyer),  in  Watertown, Wisconsin. 
This  was  a  Frobel  kiodei^rten,  as  early  as  1855 ;  another 
was  established  at  Colombia,  Ohio,  in  1858.  One  of  the 
forceful  men  in  the  movement  in  this  country  was  Dr. 
C.  D.  A.  Douai,' journalist  and  teacher,  who  founded  the 
first  kindei^arten  in  Boston  in  1859,  which  he  followed 
with  other  foundations  in  Hoboken,  Newark,  and  New 
York.'  In  New  England  the  kindergarten  received  a  great 
impetus  through  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  who,  having 
studied  Frobei's  works  and  institutionB  in  Germany,  re- 
turned to  Boston  and  founded  the  American  Frobel 
Union  in  1867.  Fran  and  Fraulein  EJiege  ably  seconded 
Hiss  Feabody  in  Boston,  and  in  New  York  tJie  leadership 
was  taken  by  Frau  Marie  Eraus-Boelte.*  After  1881  the 
development  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  United  States  was 
remarkable.  There  had  preceded  a  more  careful  study  of 
the  system  of  Frobel  and  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
kindergartners.  Three  kinds  of  kindei^artens  arose  —  the 
private,  supported  by  the  fees  of  the  children,  the  pabHc,* 

'  F(w  an  aooonnt  of  tbe  oareer  of  Carl  Daniel  Adolf  Donai,  bom  in  Ger- 
many, in  1819,  Me  the  preoeding  chapter  (it)  of  this  Yolame. 

■  Cf.  Sobem,  Deutteh-Amerikanitchet  Comitnaiiont  £en£on,rol.  ti,  p.  1S3. 

'  She  wan  bom  in  UMsUenbntff-Sobweriii  in  1836,  wofl  a  papit  of  FrObel'a 
widow  and  Dr.  lAnge  at  Hamburg,  and  after  a  wide  expeiieaoe  as  a  kioder- 
garten  teaeber  in  England  came  to  the  United  States  in  1872,  teaching  at 
flnt  in  the  FrObel  Union.  With  ber  hnsband,  John  Krana,  ihe  establithed 
k  lemiDBTj  foE  kindergartneiB  in  New  York  Cit;  ta  earlj  as  1873. 

•  On  the  lolidtatioti  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Hairii,  then  (1873)  niperintendent  of 
tbe  city  HfaooU,  tbe  kindergarten  was  naade  a  part  of  the  poblio  icbool  aya- 
temof  StLooia.  The  ezperiment  wai  a  great  tnooCM.  There  are  now  (19M) 
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IB  connection  with  the  public  schoolB^  and  the  charitable', 
destined  to  be  the  most  Buccessful  of  all.  Men  like  Dr. 
Felix  Adler  became  interested,  and  aided  the  work  by 
ooDDectiog  it  with  the  united  charities.  Large  sums  were 
given  for  free  kindergartens,  and  as  a  result  the  vast  im- 
portance  of  the  institution  as  an  humanitarian  influence  be- 
came evident.  The  IdndergartenB  established  in  the  slums 
were  sources  of  brightness  and  good  cheer  in  the  lives  of 
the  lowly.  The  children  were  kept  occupied  while  the 
parents  were  at  work,  and  the  little  hearts  were  won  for 
refining  influences  and  the  better  things  of  life.*  As  early 
as  1882  there  were  in  the  United  States  five  himdred 
kindergartens,  attended  by  twenty  thousand  children  and 
one  thousand  teachers.  Li  1901  there  were  5107  (includ- 
ing 2111  private  and  2996  public)  kindergartens,  with 
9926  teachers  and  243,447  pupils.  The  principle  that 
the  intelligence  of  a  chUd  can  be  quickened  even  at  play, 
that  its  sensibilitiefi  can  be  aroused  never  too  early  for 
what  is  beautiful,  orderly,  and  interesting,  received  practi- 
cal illustration  such  as  to  convince  the  skeptical.  Schools 
for  kindergarten  teachers  exist  now  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  many  places  the  kindergarten  is  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system. 

Within  recent  years  vigorouii  efforts  have  been  made 
in  some  places  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  public  schools, 
with  the  result  that  in  many  places  they  have  surpassed 
the  average  of  the  private  schools.  In  New  York  State 
one  of  the  largest  collies  which  admit  students  by  certi- 

one  handled  and  twentj'JTe  kinde^artena  in  St.  Louis  u  a  part  of  the  pab- 
lio  Hhook.  See  Dexter,  Hiaory  o/Educaiion  in  the  United  Siaiel,  p.  167. 

'  Soma  of  the  womeo  moat  prominent  in  the  ehuitj  kindergtiteoB  w«m 
Urt.  Faalioe  Sbair  of  Benton,  Elizabeth  Harrison  of  Chieago,  Kate  DoogUa 
Wiggin,  and  Emma  Harwedel  of  San  Franoioeo,  and  Mn,AlidBWoc»d(bocB 
in  Gernuuif )  of  Baltimore.  Cf.  Dextar,  p.  168. 
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&!ate  has  recently  made  a  move  to  take  away  the  certi- 
ficate privilege  from  private  schools,  but  to  continue  it  iot 
public  high  schools,  since  in  its  experience  the  students  from 
public  schools  were  better  trained.  But  this  condition  did 
not  always  exist)  for  during  the  larger  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  private  schools  did  very  much  better  work  than 
those  supported  at  the  public  expense.  In  the  large  cities 
there  were  a  great  many  German  private  schools,  and  the 
fact  of  their  good  influence  in  the  community  has  never 
been  fairly  stated.  In  Cincinnati,  for  instance,  in  the  early 
thirties,  fewer  children  received  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  than  in  the  German  private  schoob.  In  1839 
Dr.  Friedrich  Rolker,  an  excellent  German  teacher, 
resigned  his  place  in  the  city  schools  of  Cincinnati,  and 
accepted  a  position  as  superintendent  in  the  newly  founded 
Catholic  Elementary  School.  The  latter  "promised  to 
be  decidedly  better  than  the  city  schools,  and  he  was 
p.ot  handicapped  in  developing  it  into  a  perfect  ele- 
mentary schocd  according  to  the  German,  that  is,  Prussian 
system." 

Almost  everywhere  the  Germans,  at  least  those  that  had 
been  educated  abroad,  felt  a  conviction  that  they  cotdd 
establish  much  better  schools  than  those  about  them.  In- 
spired by  this  idea  the  Pittsburg  Convention  of  1837, 
presided  over  by  the  brilliant  but  "  wabbling  "  politician, 
Franz  Joseph  Grund,  decided  to  found  a  seminary  for 
German  teachers.  This  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
resolution  denouncing  slavery,  the  noblest  action  taken  by 
that  remarkable  assemblage.  Money  was  to  be  raised  for 
the  seminary  by  committees  representing  Germans  through- 
out the  countiy.  The  school  commission  decided  to  locate 
the  institution  at  Philippsburg,  not  far  from  the  commun- 
istio  settlement  of  Rapp.  There  a  la^  building,  erected 
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bj  a  renegade  *  of  the  Bappist  flock,  could  be  atilized  to 

receive  tbe  school.  Great  hopes  were  set  upon  the  plan. 
A  centre  and  source  of  light,  the  institution  was  to  be- 
come  even  more  influential  in  ancceeding  generations.  The 
German  language  and  culture  were  to  have  a  permanent 
home.  Students,  if  they  woald  promise  to  become  teach- 
ers for  five  years,  would  receive  free  tuition.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  attract  young  men.  The  plan  was  that  of 
a  normal  school,  combined  with  some  lower-grade  instruc- 
tion,—  "Eioe  Real-  und  Mustei^schule."  The  fourth 
conventiou,  which  met  at  Fhilippsburg,  August  9,  1841, 
decided  to  open  the  school  on  December  1  of  the  same 
year.  This  event  was  contemporary  with  the  attempts 
of  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  to  establish  normal 
schools  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  But  the  sem- 
inary was  destined  to  be  short-Uved.  The  lower  school  was 
prosperous  for  a  time,  but  the  normal  school  was  not.  The 
parochial  schools  were  uncertain  as  to  what  position  to 
take  in  regard  to  the  new  venture.  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants distrusted  one  another,  and  both  wished  to  retain 
their  own  students.  The  founders  of  the  institution  were 
known  to  be  free-thinkers,  and  that  circumstance  restrained 
all  denominations  from  sending  pupils.  While  the  Fhil- 
ippsburg plan  thus  failed,  its  effect  upon  local  schools  was 
nevertheless  stimulating.  The  wide  interest  that  had 
been  aroused  in  matters  of  education  was  a  permaoent 
benefit  to  the  German  population.* 

Typical  private  schools  of  good  influence  on  the  Ger- 
man population  and  beyond,  and  conducted  by  excellent 

'  Conot  Leon.  He  bnilt  tbu  edifloe  from  the  f audi  leeeived  on  leanng  tli« 
lUppitt  Commimitj,  but  tobseqaentlj  inignLted  to  tha  Soothweit.  Cf. 
3.  Hanno  Deller,  Ein«  vergetsene  Colonie,  Eine  Stimme  zur  Verteidigung  det 
Gra/en  de  Leon,  aliru  Proli,  aliai  Bemhard  MOlter.  (New  OdoBiu,  1900.) 

'  Cf.  Kfinwr,  Dm  dtuttche  Ekment,  ISIS-IMS,  pp.  17-S7. 
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heads,  were  the  schools  of  Feldner,  in  Detroit ;  Hailmano,' 
in  LouiBville ;  and  Engelmann,  in  Milwaukee.  The  latter 
still  exists  under  the  name  "  Deutach-Engliache  Akademie." 
Peter  Engelmann  was  a  refugee  of  the  revolutionary  period 
of  1848,  and  came  to  Milwaukee  in  1851.  Be  founded 
the  academy  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  for  nearly  a- 
quarter  of  a  century  stood  at  the  head  of  the  institution. 
As  an  organizer  and  instructor  he  was  thorough,  efElcient, 
and  stimulating.  He  was  one  of  the  great  German-Amer- 
ican  schoolmen,  and  there  are  many  men  and  women  in. 
Milwaukee  who  treasure  in  their  hearts  the  memory  of. 
their  teacher,  Engelmann.  The  school  grew  rapidly;  in' 
1851  it  had  two  classes  and  two  teachers;  in  1865  there 
were  eleven  classes  and  sixteen  teachers,  with  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils.  There  was  an  elementary  school  with  fonr' 
classes,  a  Realschule  with  the  same  number,  and  a  higher. 
female  seminary  with  three  classes.  When  Mr.  Engelmann 
died  in  1874,  his  friend  William  N.  Hailmann  (of  the  Louis-' 
ville  school)  became  his  successor.'  German  pedagogical 
methods  and  traditions  were  well  preserved  in  the  school 
and  are  to  this  day.  The  Deutsch-Englische  Akademie  is 
well  housed,  and  provided  with  able  instructors.  Milwaokee, 
its  appropriate  home,  has  also  been  the  seat  of  the  National 
German-American  Teachers'  Seminary  and  the  "Turn- 
lehrersemin^  des  Nordameiikanischen  Tumerbundes."  ' 

A  typical  example  of  the  important  standing  of  German 
private  schools  in  the  educational  work  of  a  large  city  is 
famished  by  Baltimore/    Foremost  in  its  influence  was 

■  Hwlmann  did  not  and  hiaonMet  thai*.  H«  wu  for  Mven]  jean  •npetin- ' 
Undent  of  IndiaoiahooU  and  Intat  oitj  anperintandMit  in  La  Porte  and  Dajton. 

'  Ct.  Kia^^ge/attU  OtKhieJite  der  D«atKk-EnffliiehenAtadtmU,  da  Natii^. 
naien  DeiiUclt-AmtnkaTtt$chm  Lthrenammarw  itnd  da  Timldrtr»eminan  dm 
SordamerikaniKhm  Tunmhundn.  (Hilwaokee,  1901.) 

*  Tbe  rwuoD  for  UiejwleaUoD  of  this  oity  ii  thjU  tbe  faoti  were  more  a^ 
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the  Zions-Schule  on  North  Qsy  Street,  which,  though  be- 
gun several  years  earlier  as  a  parochial  school,  was  not 
incorporated  until  1836.  In  1863  its  constitution  was 
changed,  and  the  purpose  of  the  school  vas  made  to  read 
"  Bationale  Etziehong,  oder  naturgemasee  Eotwickelung 
der  in  dem  Kinde  vohnenden  Aulagen,  zur  BegriiDdung 
personUcher,  gesellschafUicher,  und  allgemein  mensch- 
IJcher  Wohlfahrt."  The  earlier  constitution  had  given  the 
purpose  as  "  Forderung  des  edlen  Veramiftkeimes  im  ju- 
gendliohen  Menachen."  From  the  earliest  times  both  lan- 
guages, German  and  English,  were  used  in  l^e  class-room, 
depending  much  upon  the  teacher.  There  were  English 
teachers  vho  vould  teach,  for  instance,  reading,  grammar, 
geography,  and  irritten  arithmetic  altogether  in  English. 
There  were  German  teachers  who  would  teach  oral  arith- 
metic, reading,  writing,  and  "  natural  history  "  entirely  in 
the  German  language.  The  subjects  taught  were  numer- 
ous; object-lessons  (Ansckauungsunterricht)  and  oral  in- 
struction were  the  role.  Faitioularly  did  this  become  so  with 
the  advent  of  the  Reverend  Henry  Scheib,  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Zionskirche,  the  real  founder  of  the  school, 
after  whom  it  has  frequently  been  named.  One  of  the  great 
teachers  of  the  institution  was  Jakob  Schmidt,  who  came 
in  1840,  and  for  twenty-one  years  labored  in  the  school 
zealously  with  the  pastor  of  the  Zion^emeinde.'  In  1870 
the  school  had  over  eight  hundred  pupils,  with  sixteen 
teachers,  drawing  salaries  of  over  fourteen  thousand  dollars 
annually.    There  were  thirteen  classes  or  grades,  some  of 

eauibla  to  tli«  writ«r.  Cf.  Dar  dauttcht  Pionier,  vol.  li,  pp.  SM  ff.  Ths  daU 
oonoeming  tb«  B«tiihHdt  Sohule  were  fnmUlied  ths  writer  by  Hiu  Berth* 
BeinlwTdt,  fanner  pnnaip&l  of  the  lohool. 

1  Among  the  manj  lubaeqneat  teaohen  theie  weie  praminent,  EnsilD^ip- 
lich  (who  left  to  become  the  director  of  the  Gennau-Engliah  Aekdenif  in 
UUwMikeeV  Auffiut  Sohmidti  ukd  Riobud  Ortmwuk. 
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them  having  two  or  more  sections  ranning  parallel  to  one 
another,  which  Bepuated  the  more  able  fnMU  the  less  gifted 
or  less  indnstrious  pupils.  The  school  prepared  young 
men  for  higher  institutions  or  a  biudnesa  career,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  a  large  portion  of  the  German- Americans 
of  Baltimore  City  at  the  present  day  were  educated  at 
that  school.  Quite  a  number  subsequently  entered  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  German  universities,  and  became  pro- 
fessional men.  The  school  declined  in  numbers  when  the 
Grerman- American  public  schools  started  in  Baltimore,  and 
the  tatter,  keenly  sensitive  of  the  rivalry,  ever  increased  in 
ef&ciency.  The  free  tuition  of  the  public  schools  attracted 
a  large  part  of  the  former  patronage  of  the  Ziona-Schnle, 
and  finally,  but  not  until  after  a  long  struggle,  the  locally 
famous  Zions-Schule,  because  of  large  annual  deficits,  was 
forced  to  close  its  doors.' 

Other  German  private  schools  in  Baltimore  were  the 
Knapp-Schule,  founded  in  1853  by  F.  Knapp.  He  insti- 
tuted Gemuw  methods  of  teaching,  aod  in  the  best  period 
he  had  about  seven  hnndred  pupils  and  a  large  number 
of  boys  that  boarded  in  the  school.  The  curriculum  of 
the  latter  did  not  advance  as  far  as  that  of  the  Zions- 
Schule.  Both  were  on  doe  scale  of  a  Grerman  Element^- 
ond  Burger-Schule.  In  both  attention  was  paid  to  gym- 
nastics, and  in  the  Zions-Schule  also  to  music,  drawing, 
and  laboratory  work.  A  large  quantity  of  charts,  instru- 
ments, stuffed  birds  and  animals  added  to  the  interest  and 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  natural  science.  In  addition 
to  these  two  schools  there  were  a  large  number  of  other 
independent  private  schools  in  Baltimore.  The  Wacker- 
Schale  in  South  Baltimore,  founded  in  1851,  had  about 

'  This  bappened  kbont  1890 ;  the  ersr  iuareuiog  umoal  deSoits  had  for 
a  ioBg  time  been  made  up  bj  friandi  of  the  lelwoL 
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four  hundred  pupils  in  1870.  At  the  same  time  there  iretti 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  attendance  at  the  Diesterw^- 
Institut  in  East  Baltimore.  There  was  a  Hebrew  German^ 
Eoglish  school  in  existence  for  fifteen  years,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  in  1870.  Then  there  were 
a  large  number  of  German  CathoUc  schools,  the  Alfooaus, 
St.  Johannes,  and  others,  with  about  six  hundred  pupils. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  German  schools  of 
Baltimore  in  1870  is  estimated  at  over  five  thousand.  The 
advantages  of  the  best  German  over  the  public  schools  at 
that  time  was  that  the  pupils  were  taught  to  think,  and  not 
held  to  learn  by  rote.  Commonly  when  the  German  boya 
passed  into  the  city  high  schools  they  found  the  competi" 
tioQ  for  honors  easy. 

There  were  also  several  good  German  schools  for  girls  in 
Baltimore,  particularly  the  BeinhardtrSchuleand  the  school 
of  Fraulein  Ktister.  The  former  was  related  to  all  others  as 
was  the  Zions-Schule  to  its  rivals.  The  Reinhardt  School 
was  founded  in  1861  by  the  two  sisters  Maiianne  and 
Mathilda  Keinhardt ;  after  the  latter's  death  Fraulein  Bertha 
Reinhardt  took  her  place  and  subsequently  served  for  many 
years  as  principal,  until  the  closing  of  the  school.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  at  the  beginning  was  nine,  and  it  gradually 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  school  was  closed 
in  1891  because  of  the  failing  health  of  Fraulein  Mananne 
Reinhardt,  who  for  some  years  previously  had  been  unable 
to  continue.  There  were  always  more  children  of  Ameri* 
can  than  of  German  parentage  in  the  school.  Both  German 
and  English  were  nsed  in  the  class-room  as  parallel  lan- 
guages, just  as  in  the  Zions-Schule  j  French  was  taught 
from  the  third  grade  on  to  graduation ;  the  pedagogical . 
methods  of  the  school  were  German.  The  pupils  were  not 
of  the  earliest  age,  but  were  given  the  more  advanced  and. 
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'finished  part  of  their  education.'  The  other  Qerman  school, 
that  of  Fraolein  Kiister,  took  younger  pupihi.  The  exam- 
ple of  Baltimore  is  but  one  of  many  that  might  be  brought 
to  bear,  showing  the  activity  of  the  Germans  in  this  coun- 
try along  educatiooal  lines  when  in  the  same  localities  the 
native  population  was  still  indifEerent. 

A  ma^ificent  foundation  for  a  private  school  was  pro- 
vided by  Jacob  Tome,  bom  in  Manheim,  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1310,  the  son  of  German  Lutherans,  Since 
bis  settlement  at  Port  Deposit,  Maryland,  in  1833,  he  had 
acquired  great  wealth  in  the  lumber  and  grain  trade.  He 
became  a  leading  financier  and  promoter  of  enterprises  in 
his  state  like  Martin  Baom  of  Cincinnati  at  an  earlier  day. 
General  Grant  offered  him  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  he  declined.*  He  was  a  trustee  of  Dickinson 
College,  and  in  1884  made  the  college  the  gift  of  a  science 
bnildmg.  Five  years  later  he  founded  the  Jacob  Tome 
Institute,  with  the  object  of  providing  an  advanced  educa- 
tion for  the  children  of  poor  purents  who  were  unable  to 
pay  for  it.  The  original  donation  was  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  but  this  was  increased  by  the  terms  of  the 
benefactor's  will  to  three  million  dollars,  maHng  the  school 
one  of  the  richest  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  character  of 
the  institution  has  since  changed  to  that  of  a  high-class  pre- 
paratory school  of  the  class  of  Phillips  Academy  (Exeter 
and  Andover)  or  the  Lawrenceville  Preparatory  School.' 

■  Bome  of  tha  lumei  of  the  Ameneui  pupila  wen  ei  foUom:  Uisaea 
BsMlior,  Briaooe,  Bnehler,  Butler,  the  Miwei  Cfiiej,  Misi  Carter  (prinoipal 
of  St.  HmothT's  School,  CmtoiuTille) ;  Miuei  CathoBit,  Cluk,  Crawford,  Cu  j- 
ler,  Darrell,  DaviMD,  DizoD,  Etuter,  Gould,  GrafBio,  Hailehunt,  Hill,  Hop- 
kioc,  Honritt,  Hnntei,  Jamieon,  Lantdale,  Lynn,  Page,  Prioe,  Robbiiu, 
Bogus,  Ra^bj,  SebwartEe,  Smith,  Watera,  Webster,  Vfeat,  and  WhitmoD. 
Vum*  naniee  were  fomiahed  the  writer  b;  Miaa  Bertha  RMobardt. 
■    ^  Ct  Luoh,  Dktionanf  of  American  Biographg. 

'  The  pwiMit  diicotor  of  the  "  Tome  Sehoolfor  Boja,"  Dr.TliomBiStook- 
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A  glance  at  the  statistios  of  German  schools  in  the 
United  States  Trill  prove  conclasirelj  that  the  study  of 
German  is  not  disappearing  in  this  country  among  the 
Germans  themselves.  There  are  hundreds  of  parochial  and 
private  German  schools  in  the  country,  mostly  founded  by 
the  Lutheran  and  Catholic  denominations.  The  Lutheran 
synods  together  have  over  twenty-one  hundred  schools, 
about  twenty-five  handred  teachers,  and  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  papils/  In  all  of  these  the  German  lan- 
guage is  given  a  prominent  place,  not,  however,  to  tte 
exclusion  of  English.  The  coll^^  and  universities  of 
oar  country  are  more  and  more  requiring  German  for 
graduation,  or  even  for  entrance.  Twenty-five  years  ^o 
French  was  considered  the  polite  language  throughout  the 
country,  and  to-day,  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  French  is 
still  preferred  to  German,  but  the  existeoce  of  the  "  Ger- 
man Belt"  gives  the  study  of  German  the  advantage.  The 
sales  of  the  leading  publishers  of  the  modern  htngOBge 
books  to-day  seem  to  show  that  the  stady  of  German  is 

ham  Baker  (Ph.D.  Johm  Hopkins  Univenitj),  bas  » thorough  acqnuntaoon 
with  GenuM)  Mbools  from  penonal  obwrTation,  »nd  hu  said  in  a  reoent 
addrais :  "  NotwiUutanding  the  oritioiBnu  which  are  mode  of  the  G«niian 
lohooU,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the  icientifle  anpiemaey  which  Germany  holds 
is  based  on  her  oommon  schools.  Before  entering  the  university  the  German 
b*s  received  the  kind  of  drill  which  will  control  Ua  entire  eaieer.  He  has 
leamed  the  inviolBbility  of  seienliflo  aoerutusj.  He  has  acquired  that  power 
of  attention  to  details  which  has  made  German  scientific  work  exhaustive  and 
thorongh.  Above  all  he  baa  amassed  an  amount  of  information  whiob  wovld 
stagger  theordioary  American  boy.  But  the  German  icbools  have  proceeded 
from  what  might  be  called  a  more  liberal  sonrce  than  ooi  American  tfchoob. 
They  hare  been  developed  from  the  Latin  school  of  the  Middle  Agea.  They 
are  saturated  with  traditions  of  high  schidarship."  {TXe  Ethteatkn  o/Boj/a, 
Commeneement  Address,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Jane  8, 1909.  Printed 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars.) 

>  CtKeaocb,nandbu<Ade$ Deul»chMHM im Au$Umde,pf.l%l-Sitl.  (Berlia, 
1001.)  The  names  of  the  nhools  and  long  lists  of  teachers'  names  are  given 
in  this  work.  Cf.  also  Tiereek,  Zaei  Jahrhundtrte  dtutteKen  UntenieUt, 
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now  increasiag  more  rapidly  in  the  East  than  French  in  the 
West,*  that  therefore  the  study  of  German  is  gaining,  while 
French  is  losing  groand.  The  teachers  of  German  have 
formed  a  cooperatiTe  association  known  as  the  "  Iichrer- 
bnnd,"  a  union  of  the  teachers  of  German  in  universities 
and  secoodary  schools  thronghout  the  United  States. 
Annual  conventions  {Lehreriage)  have  been  held,  and  the 
common  concerns  and  interests  of  their  profession  have 
been  discussed  and  more  clearly  defined.  More  and  more 
the  German-American  becomes  conscious  of  the  ad- 
vant^es  that  are  derived  from  the  ability  to  use  two 
languages.  The  study  of  German  is  aided  greatly  by  the 
attitude  of  American  scholars,'  so  well  represented  in 
the  words  of  President  Daniel  G.  Gikoan:  "As  Latin 
was  the  langoage  of  the  scholar  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
so  die  knowledge  of  German  is  now  indispensable  for  any 
one  who  claims  the  name  of  a  student  and  scholar." 

The  reform  method  of  teaching  modern  languages, 
which  has  taken  possession  of  the  German  Eealschule  with 

■  Tbe  writer  baaes  thu  atatement  apon  repUes  received  in  anawer  to  hia 
queries  from  the  leading  pnbliahen  of  modem  language  books  in  tlie  United 
States. 

'  While  man  of  German  blood  predominate  as  profeasora  of  tbe  Genmui 
language  and  lit«ratare,  some  of  the  moat  eminent  and  influential  teachers 
of  the  anbject  are  of  native  American  birth,  ezamplea  of  the  veteran  olats 
being  William  H.  Carpenter  (Colnmbia),  Starr  W.  Cutting  (Chicago),  W.  H. 
Carratb  (Kansas),  J.  T.  Hatfield  (Northwestern),  W.  T.  Hewett  (ComeU), 
H.  D.  Learned  (Pennsylvania),  L.  A.  McLonth  (New  York  University), 
A.  H.  Palmer  (Yale),  Calvin  Thomas  (Colnmbia),  H.  S.  White  (Harrud), 
Heorj  Wood  (Johns  Hopkins),  Tbe  German  element  in  the  same  olaas  ia 
repreaented  bj  H.  C.  G.  Brandt  (Hamilton),  Hermann  Colliti  (Johns  Hoi^ 
Itina),  G.  O.  Carme  ( North waatem),  R.  W.  Deering  (Western  Reserve), 
Banno  Deiler  (Tnlane),  Knno  Fraooko  (Harvard),  Jnlina  Goebel  (Illinob), 
Otto  Heller  (Waahington  UtUT.,  St.  Lonia),  Gnatav  Gniener  (Tale),  George 
HempI  (Leland  Stanford),  A.  B.  HohUeLl  (Wiaoonsin),  K.  J>.  Jcssen  (Brjn 
Uawr),  H.  K. Schilling (Califoraia),  H.  Scbdnfald  (G,  Washington),  H.  C.G. 
Ton  Jagemsnn  (Harvard),  C.  Tod  Elenze  (Brovn),  Ernst  Voss  (Wisoonvn). 
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TTOoderful  results,  has  also  come  to  Ameriea.  Its  main  prin- 
ciple, that  of  teaching  German  as  a  living  language,  i.  e., 
employing  the  aid  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  Btodent 
and  engaging  his  interest  and  attention  to  the  ntmost  to 
enable  him  to  use  the  language  as  a  native,  i.  e.,  to  speak 
and  write  as  veil  as  read  it,  is  being  successfully  applied 
in  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States.  The  reform 
method,  though  modified  to  suit  our  needs,  has  been  a 
Tonderful  means  of  reawakening  onr  study  of  the  art  of 
teaching  modern  iangu^ea. 

There  is  a  German  educational  influence  still  going  on, 
the  full  extent  of  which  cannot  now  be  measured.  It  is  that 
of  vocational  teaching.  The  world  generally  recognizes  that 
Germany's  present  power  if  not  supremacy  in  the  commez- 
oial  world  is  due  to  her  schools.  AJl  countries,  including 
proud  Britannia,  are  making  efforts  to  import  the  secret 
of  success  from  Germany's  trade-schools.  These  include  not 
only  the  higher  technical  collies,  such  as  the  one  at  Char- 
lottenburg,  but  the  lower  tiade-schools,  on  private,  trade, 
and  government  foundations,  which  day  and  night  instruct 
the  ambitious  German  youth  of  every  class  in  the  methods 
of  improving  both  himself  and  his  particular  branch  of 
industry.  Our  consular  reports  *  are  loudly  sounding  the 
praises  and  defining  the  methods  of  these  educational  fac- 
tors. Vocational  teaching  shows  ayonng  man  what  is  de- 
manded of  him  in  the  world  and  gives  him  his  place.  The 
immediate  effect  in  our  own  country  seems  to  be  a  broaden- 
ing of  manual  training  instruction,  its  entry  into  1^6  public 
school  system  more  intensively  than  before,  the  establish- 
ment of  trade-schools  on  the  German  model,  and  even  the 

^  Ct«.  g.,  Special  ConndetrR^orti,  Yti.ix^n.('Wa^iaagUm,  1905.)  Ii^ 
dvtrial  Edueation  and  induMrioI  Condiiwat  tn  atrmumy,  Depnt^  Conid 
iSxjtt,  ClwDmiti,  GertDftiif . 
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diaping  of  coarses  at  our  colleges  according  to  varied 
TOcatdooal  purposes. 

To  epitomize  the  German  influences  upon  education 
io  the  Uaited  States,  we  may  say  that  the  kindergarten  and 
the  university  are  altogether  fashioned  alter  the  German 
models.  The  secondary  schools  were  developed  hy  native 
Americans,  who  took  suggestions  from  European  schools, 

•but  particnlarly  from  the  Prussian.  The  American  college 

.  was  adapted  from  the  English  pattern,  but  more  even  than 
the  other  forms  has  become  Americanized.  The  American 
collie  is  a  social  as  much  as  an  educational  institution. 

-  The  German  aniversity  has  for  its  ideal,  not  as  the  Amer- 
ican coll^^  primarily  service  for  the  state,  but  service 
for  humanity  at  large  through  the  pursuit  of  truth,  l^e 
advancement  of  human  knowledge,  —  an  ideal  so  well 

'  e^ressed  in  the  motto  of  Francis  Lieber :  — 

■'F^tiiaekim, 
Carior  libeitas, 

Veritu  a 


-Characteristic  is  the  fact  that  the  most  German  of  Ameri- 
can universities,  Johns  Hopkins,  which  slipped  the  leash 

,of  the  baying  hounds  of  research  in  America,  has  for  its 
motto :  "  The  truth  will  make  you  free."  There  are  Ger- 
man educational  influences  which  history  b  not  yet  ready 
to  record,  viz.,  in  vocational  teaching,  and  the  future  may 
liave  in  store  also  an  American  influence  upon  Grermany,  the 
foundation  there  of  a  college  after  the  American  pattern.* 

'  >  The  UniTeTsit;  of  Hamburg,  for  which  ths  Amerioui  aollege  idaa  baa 
boen  BOggMted.  The  •tndenta  are  expeeted  to  be  a  olui  of  men  destined  to 
be  the  leaden  of  Genusn  eommeroa,  tnannf&ctnre,  traniportation,  and 
politJM.  Cf.  MUnitorberg,  Aiu  DeaUA  Amerika,  pp.  176-196.  Bint  deuUeha 
ffoeJudttde  nocA  amtritanueimt  Vorlnld.  (Hittler  ft  Sohn,  1909.)  Cf.  alio 
1>r.  F.  Sieveking,  Dit  Sambur^  UnieenitOt.  (Hambnrg,  1905.) 
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I.    MTTHIO  AKD  THB  WISE  ABTB 

(A)M[iflia;  UnfaTonble  oonditiona  before  ISSO— The  New  EngUod 
p«Jiii«ngen  —  Uiuie  in  Philadelphia  In  the  earl^  period ;  the  fint 
■mbitious  concert  of  1786  —  Mtuio  in  other  pleeea  ;  orgMi  mnHO  in  New 
Tork ;  the  choral  sin^g  at  Ephnita  and  lU  Bethlehem,  PennBylnuiia ; 
the  Heudel  and  Ha^dn  Society  of  Boeton,  1816 ;  the  Hasioel  Fnad 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  1820 — Derelopiuant  of  initmmental  muio: 
Gottlieb  Granpoer  in  Borton ;  FhilhannoDie  Society  of  New  Tork ;  Ger- 
mania  Orchestra  ;  Theodore  Thomas  ;  Boeton  SjinphiHiy  Oreheftik  ; 
other  orchwtraa,  and  moiioalorgaiiizatioiii — Chamber  mnsio — Oratorio 
Sooietiei  —  "  HUnneiohtSre  "  and  other  GermaB  •inging-BDoietiei  — 
"  SOngai^feBte  "  in  the  East  and  West  —  The  "  HuikTCtein  "  of  Mil' 
wankee  —  The  derelopmeitt  of  opera  perf  oimaDcei  —  French  opera  at 
New  Orleans  —  English,  Italian,  and  German  opera  in  New  York  — 
Parsifal — The  Horarian  mosioal  festivali — Amerioan  eompoeetfl— ■ 


(B)  pAimTMa  :  Early  art  — Two  periods  of  German  inflnenoe  :  (1)  11m 
Dttsseldnf  School :  Leutie,  Bietstadt  ;  (2)  The  Hnuieh  Sobotd  :  Carl 
Uarr — German-Amerioan  artiste — German  teacben  of  art  in  the 
United  State*  —  The  example  of  Otto  Fncbs. 

(C)  ScuUTUmx :  Early  German  lonlptore ;  William  H.  Rinebart  —  The 
neweraprodnced  by  exposition  aoulptnte;  Carl  Bitter  and  F.  W.  Rneb- 
■tnbl  —  UoDumente  and  etatoes,  C.  H.  Kiebans,  Triebel,  Harniseb, 
Volk,  etc.  —  H.  Linder,  artiBt«rtisan  —  Members  of  the  National 
Sonlptnre  Society. 

{D)  Akchitkcturb  :  The  Romaueaqae  reriTBl  —  The  iteel-frame  bnilding 
—  American  cottage  arohitectnre  —  The  Chicago  school  and  modern 
German  architecture  —  Dome  of  the  National  Capitol;  lliomaB  XS. 
Walter  —  The  Library  of  Congress ;  Smithnuyer  and  PcIb  —  St.  Lonia 
Union  Station  ;  T.  C.  Unk  —  Other  Germans  in  aiohiteeture. 

(E)  Gbaphic  Artb!  Illustiatora  ;  designers ;  attist-photograpbers. 

A.  MuBie 
The  social  inflaence  of  the  German  element  in  the  United 
States  consists  in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  cnltivation 
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of  those  arts  and  babita  'which  divert  from  the  narrow 
path  of  selfish  interest  or  material  gain,  and  which  elevate, 
ennoble,  and  increase  the  joy  of  living.  Daring  the  eight- 
eenth and  a  lai^  part  of  the  nineteenth  centary  Euro- 
pean travelers  were  appalled  by  the  gravity,  melancholy, 
and  monotony  of  American  social  life.  Whether  posBessed 
by  the  ambition  for  material  advancement  or  inflamed  with 
the  zeal  of  laying  up  stores  for  the  life  hereafter,  the  old 
type  of  American  was  equally  serious,  rigid,  and  narrow. 
As  late  as  1831,  when  Mrs.  TroUope*  wrote  down  her 
experiences  in  the  United  States,  she  felt  herself  justified 
in  saying :  "  I  never  saw  a  population  so  totally  divested  of 
gayety ;  there  is  no  trace  of  l^is  feeling  from  one  end 
of  the  Union  to  the  other.  They  have  no  fetes,  no  fairs, 
no  merry-makings,  no  music  in  the  streets,  no  Punch,  no 
puppet-shows.  If  they  see  a  comedy  or  a  farce,  they  may 
laugh  at  it;  but  they  can  do  very  well  without  it.  A  dis- 
tinguished publisher  of  Philadelphia  told  me  that  no  comic 
publication*  had  ever  yet  been  found  to  answer  in  America.' 
And  again  she  quotes  a  German  woman  whom  she 
casually  met  in  Philadelphia  :  "  They  do  not  love  mnsic, 
oh  no !  and  they  never  amnse  themselves  —  no ;  and  their 
hearts  are  not  warm,  at  least  they  seem  not  so  to  strangers ; 
and  th^  have  no  ease,  no  forgetfulness  of  business  and 
of  care  —  no,  not  for  a  moment.  But  1  will  not  stay  long, 
I  &ink,  for  I  should  not  live."  * 

■  Mn.  Trollope,  mother  of  the  novelist,  Antbon;  Trollope,  lired  in 
Ameriea  Mveral  je^zt,  1S27-1SS1,  principaUj  in  CinainnBti.  On  her  retnm 
to  Ettgland  in  1832,  ihe  pnbliihed  her  funoiu  book,  Dometlie  Manner*  oflhe 
AitMricatu,  reprinted  bj  Dodd,  Mejul  &  Co.,  New  Tork,  1894,  two  volnmei. 

•  It  will  be  Rbowu  in  Chapter  vn  tb&t  Germuu  introdnced  carieatnie  in 
Amarioa.  "  Fnek,"  the  flnt  oomia  paper,  wu  f  onitded  hj  ft  German  in  1876. 

•  Mn.  Trollope,  vol.  i,  pp.  296-297. 

•  Mn.  Trollope,  vtd.  ii,  p.  82.  The  Gainuui  WMium  profaablj-Hud:  "leb 
kSnnte  niobt  Ieb«n." 
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There  can  be  do  questioD  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  criti- 
oism  contained  in  the  above  quotations.  It  represents  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  cultivated  European  travelers  at 
that  period.'  But  American  types  change  rapidly,  and  the 
native  American  has  ever  shown  himself  capable  of  rapid 
development.  That  change  from  an  inherited  bondi^  of 
lack-mirth  to  a  freer  humanity  and  a  more  beautiful,  joy- 
ous existence  on  earth,  has  been  wrought  through  foreign 
influence.  Music  uid  art  came  from  Europe,  and  were 
planted  on  American  soil,  sometimes  by  native  Americans 
trained  abroad,  oftener,  especially  at  the  early  periods,  by- 
foreigners  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  noble  cause  of  art 
in  a  barren  land  of  little  promise  or  appreciation.  To  them 
belongs  the  glory  of  having  prepared  the  soil  for  succeed- 
ing generations. 

Nowhere  has  this  foreign  cultivation  been  more  evident 
.than  in  music,  and  in  this  department  the  Grerman  influ- 
ence has  been  supreme  and  lasting.  The  thesis  may  be 
maintained  without  hesitation,  that  the  Germans  are  re- 
csponsible  for  the  development  of  musical  taste  in  the 
United  States.  To  illiutrate  this  principle,  it  will  be  necesr 
'Sary  to  put  the  German  influence  within  its  setting;  that 
is,  to  mark  its  continued  presence  in  a  brief  historical  oat- 
line  of  American  music. 

Neither  of  the  centres  of  cultural  influence,  Boston  nor 
Philadelphia,  was  a  promising  field  for  musical  development 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  Quakers 
of  Fennsylvaniaaod  thePuritansttf  New  England  harbored 
a  like  distrust  of  music.  The  Puritans  would  have  aboliBhed 
it  entirely  but  for  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had 
.  >  For  s  aketoh  of  tbe  critieal  litentnre  on  Araerieft,  wa  H.  T.  Toekemian, 
Ameriea  and  Iter  Coimnentaton.  (Nev  York.  CharletSenbner,1864.)  llieBiilK 
JMt  ii  bRraght  up  to  date  hj  J.  G.  Broob,  At  OOien  Set  Ui.  (Mumillui, 
1906.)  J.  F.  MnirhMd,  Tha  Land  o/ConMuU.  (1930.) 
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sang  psalms  Id  their  religions  service.*  At  first  bat  five' 
tunes  were  used  in  their  psahnodj,  until  the  *'Bay  Psalm 
Book,"  published  in  1640,  increased  the  number.  Hymns 
were  not  yet  permitted  in  Boston  and  Plymouth,  bat  a  few 
found  admittance  in  a  succeeding  edition  of  the  "  Bay 
Psalm  Book "  (1647),  in  which  more  than  fifty  melodies 
were  suggested.  Beguding  church  music,  such  questions 
as  these  agitated  the  congregation,  whether  one  person 
should  sing  for  all  the  rest,  the  congregation  joining  only 
in  spirit,  singing  "  Amen  " ;  whether  women  should  be 
permitted  to  sing,  or  men  alone ;  whether  church  members 
only,  or  all  Christians.  The  Reverend  John  Cotton,  an 
ardent  advocate  of  singing  in  church,  published  in  1647. 
a  tract  by  means  of  which  he  endeavored  to  remove  some 
of  the  existing  prejudices  i^ainst  singing.' 

Still  out  of  this  barren  soil  there  sprang  the  first  begin- 
nings of  American  music.  Oat  of  psalm-singing  there  de- 
veloped the  singing-schools.  One  of  the  latter  existed  in 
Boston  as  early  as  1717.  An  oi^an  imported  from  England 
in  1713,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brattle  of  Boston,  had  had  little 
influence.  About  the  middle  of  the  e%hteenth  century 
cboii^singing  took  the  place  of  the  crude  psalm-singing  by 
the  congr^ation.  The  next  step  in  improvement  was  the 
appearance  of  some  native  composers,  of  whom  William 
Billings  was  most  important.  Born  in  Boston  in  1746, 
and  apprenticed  to  a  tanner,  he  became  the  "Hans  Sachs" 
of  New  England  singing,  self-taught  and  a  teacher  of 
song.  He  had  the  virtue  of  being  understood, — "a  Beet- 
hoven could  have  obtained  no  hearing  in  the  eighteenth 
century."  *  In  1770,  encour^^d  by  several  of  his  attempts 

■  Cf.  LoqU  C.  Elaoa,  The  Hutory  of  American  Mutie,  p.  2.  (The  HMmil- 
Inn  CompMf,  New  Tork,  1901.) 

■  Dr.  Frederic  LouU  Ritter,  liiuie  in  Ameriea,  new  ^ition,f. 7.  (Sartbiier'» 
Sont,  New  Tork,  189S.)  '  Cf.  Ebon,  p.  Id. 
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at  setting  songs,  he  published  "The  New  England  Psalm 
Singer,  or  American  Chorister."  A  school  of  imitatora 
followed  his  example,  "  Yankee  Psalm-Tone  Smiters,"  or 
''Cornstalk  Fiddlers,"  as  the  English  deriaavely  called 
them,*  but  their  humble  efforts  are  of  great  historical  im- 
portance. To  this  number  belonged  a  German,  Hans  Gram. 
'*Gram  was  not  a  strong  harmonist,  though  better  than 
Billings  and  others  of  that  time.  Billings  possessed  more 
originality  than  Gram,  whose  tones  were  written  in  the 
spirit  and  form  of  the  German  choral,  and  one  'Devo- 
tdon,'  is  quite  an  acceptable  piece." '  He  was  organist  in 
Brattle  Church,  Boston,  in  1793,  one  of  the  few  pro- 
fessional instrumental  musicians  in  Boston  at  that  time. 

Not  Boston  but  Philadelphia  was  the  art  centre  of  Amei^ 
ica  in  the  latter  part  of  l^e  eighteenth  century.  The  large 
German  churches  had  long  cultivated  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  Gottheb  Mittelberget*  was  for  three  years, 
1751-1754,  oi^nist  of  the  German  St.  Augustine's  Church 
in  New  Providence,  County  of  Philadelphia.  Excellent  Eng- 
lish organists  in  the  city  broadened  the  musical  interests 
of  the  people.  The  first  really  ambitious  concert  given  in 
this  country  took  place  in  Philadelphia,  May  4, 1786.*  It 
was  given  at  the  Reformed  German  Church  in  Race  Street. 
A  grand  concert  combining  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
with  two  hundred  and  thirty  vocal  and  fifty  instrumental 
performers,  and  a  programme  of  classical  music,  gave  evi- 
dence of  rising  musical  taste.  The  Salem  "  Gazette "  de- 
clared it  "the  most  complete  both  with  respect  to  number 
and  accuracy  of  execution,  ever,  on  any  occasion,  combined 

>  mttor,  p.  75.  >  mttu,  p.  120. 

■  CtillitMYietg^t'tJourtiei/toPenna/bianiaintheYearl760andRtturnlo 
Oermangmlbt  yeiirI75^(tTaiulktedfiom  the(j«niiUL),p.  14.(Pluladelphu, 
1S08.) 

*  £Uon,p.  21. 
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in  this  city  aud  perhaps  throo^oat  America."'  The  first 
suggestion  for  this  concert  was  given  by  the  example  oi  a 
sacred  concert  in  Boston  combined  with  a  leligioua  service 
in  King's  Chapel,  January  10, 1786.*  The  concert  was  by 
no  means  as  ambitious  as  the  one  in  Philadelphia.  Philadel- 
phia had  a  musical  association  as  early  as  1740,'  an  organ 
was  located  in  Christ  Church  in  Philadelphia  soon  after 
1700,  and  a  few  music-teachers  resided  there  at  an  early 
date.  The  Qnakers  were  as  much  opposed  to  music  as  the 
Puritans,  and  the  musical  progress  of  Philadelphia  at  this 
early  time  is  to  be  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  the  large 
German  population  of  the  city. 

In  New  York  the  beat  music  was  found  in  the  Episco- 
palian congregations.  Trinity  Church  upholding  something 
of  the  dignity  of  the  English  cathedral  music.  Otherwise 
New  York  at  this  early  period  was  not  in  the  foreground 
musically,  no  more  than  in  ecouomical  or  political  matters. 
Baltimore  and  New  Orleans  showed  some  musical  activity 
in  those  early  days,  but  their  more  remote  geographical 
location  prevented  a  progressive  influence  on  American 
music. 

A  musical>  factor  which  is  frequently  overlooked  in  the 
history  of  American  music  is  the  choral  work  of  the  an- 
chorites  at  Ephrata,  and  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
of  the  Moravians  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and  their 
other  (wlonies.  The  Moravians  undoubtedly  had  the  first 
regular  music  schools  in  America  long  before  the  Boston 
Musical  Academy  and  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Fund  So- 

>  Elaon,  p.  24. 

'  ThepTogranimeof  thiuii)oiieeit,eoiuUUiigof  tliemaiiaof  HandeltHftydn, 
ttiid  Buh,  oan  be  foond  ia  Bittar,  pp.  114^116.  In  October,  178&,  »  coDceli 
wu  givmi  in  hoaot  of  Prendaitt  Wuhingtoa'i  viiit  to  BmIod,  th«  mtiaie 
cJioMB  faeii^  klio  Urgal  J  fiom  oratorio*. 

■  EUoD,  p.  2B. 
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oletj  were  dreamed  of.'  In  Bethlehem  and  at  Ephrata  evoi' 
in  the  ei^teenth  centuiy  music  was  diligently  studied,  and' 
Philadelphia  was  at  times  glad  to  borrow  musicians  from 
the  Moravians  for  her  early  festivals.  The  Moravian  music 
undoubtedly  had  an  effect  beyond  Feun^lvaDia,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  it  influenced  the  first  New  England 
composers.  Contad  Beissel,  the  founder  of  the  Ephrata 
Monastery,  wrote  a  treatise  on  harmony,  tiie  first  to  be 
published  in  the  Western  world,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury before  William  Billings  published  his  "New  England 
Psalm  Singer."  Beissel  had  little  understanding  of  the  laws  ■ 
of  harmony  and  none  whatever  of  meter  and  rhythm.  He 
was  not  intimately  acquainted  with  Gennan  church  music. 
His  work  therefore  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  first  crude 
attempts  made  in  America  to  compose  sacred  music.  It  is  - 
not  altogether  improbable  that  one  of  the  tune^ooks  of . 
Beissel  was  largely  instrumental  in  shaping  the  musical 
work  of  the  "Yankee  Tanner."'  Hymn-books  for  the 
Ephrata  Community  were  printed  by  Franklin  in  1730, 
1732,  and  1736,  and  by  Sauer  in  1739.  There  was  at  first 
in  the  monastery  a  male  and  a  female  chorus,  the  latter 
being  continned  longer.  The  visitors  commented  on  "  the 
peculiar  sweetness  and  weird  beauty  of  the  song  of  the 
sisterhood,"  and  "the  impressive  cadence  of  the  chorals  and^ 
hymns  of  the  combined  choirs";  some  writers  even  dwell ' 
on  the  "angelic  or  celestial  quaUty  of  the  vocal  music  as  < 
it  floated  through  the  spaces  of  the  large  Saal,  as  the  re- 
sponses were  sung  and  reverberated  from  gallery  to  choir."  ■ 

>  See  Elion,  p.  339.  The  KKuedet  nanwd  will  be  ipoken  of  in  noeeediog 
parKgrapht. 

■  Cf.  Dr.  JdUhi  F.  S<iehM,  Mutie  of  the  Errata  CbniUr,  p.  3.  (Lan- 
outer,  1903.)  ThU  work  ii  ioraliuble  for  ita  deUiled  infornuktiaii  ocm- 
oeming  the  EpimU  miuia.  Some  .rnnuoAl  loore*  reoantlj  foond  art  then; 
MpriuUd. 
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Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  music  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
quality  of  the  voices  and  the  way  they  were  used.* 

A  mark  of  progress  in  the  development  of  music  in 
America  was  the  formation  of  musical  societies.  The  earli- 
est in  New  England  was  that  which  was  started  throngh 
the  influence  of  William  Billings  and  his  music  class  in 
1774.  This  was  the  link  between  the  early  psalm-singing 
and  the  later  oratorio  societies.  The  Stoughton  Musical 
Society  was  organized  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, in  November,  1786.  Membership  was  for  a  long 
time  confined  to  men.  The  reaction  i^^ainst  the  Billings 
school  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  most  influential  of 
all  choral  societies  in  New  England,  namely,  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  in  1815.  The  impulse  for  its  foanda- 
tion  was  given  by  the  "  Peace  Concert "  in  honor  of  the 
close  of  the  War  of  1812,  held  on  Washington's  Birthday, 
1815,  in  King's  Chapel.  One  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
movement  was  the  Grerman,  Gottheb  Grraupner,  in  whose 
muuc  store  or  hall  the  first  assembly  was  held.  Some  of 
the  leading  men  of  Boston  contributed  to  the  society's 
foundation.  On  the  succeeding  Christmas  evening  the  first 
grand  oratorio  was  given  to  a  delighted  audience  of  945 
persons.  Haydn's  "  Creation  "  was  rendered,  t(^ether  with 
selectioDS  from  the  oratorios  of  Handel.  Almost  all  the 
singers  in  the  first  dozen  concerts  given  by  the  societf 
were  native  Americans,  but  European  soloists  were  soon 
sought  after  in  the  more  elaborate  concerts  given  by  the 
association.  An  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  society 
took  itself  very  seriously  was  the  request  to  the  great  com- 
poser Beethoven  for  an  oratorio  specially  composed  foi 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston.'  The  presidents 

■  Saobte,  p.  11. 

>  Tht  MorgenbiattJUr  GOnldeU  Ltur,  Novnnber  6, 1823,  tllndei  to  an  Of 
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of  the  society  were  for  a  long  time  its  condoctors.  A  dis- 
tinct advance  came  with  the  appointmeDt  of  a  professional 
conductor  in  1854.  Carl  Zerrahn  (bom  in  Mecklenbnrg, 
in  1826]  was  called  to  the  position,  and  for  more  than  forty 
years  served  as  "  the  most  prominent  condactor  on  the 
society's  list"  *  The  foUowing  characterization  has  been 
given  of  his  services :  "  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  exactly  the  nuin 
for  his  time  and  place ;  he  was  not  of  the  rank  of  a  Thomas  ' 
or  of  a  Seidl,  but  his  sure  and  decisive  beat  was  as  firm  as  a 
rock,  and  bred  confidence  even  in  the  amateur  singer.  His 
unfailing  good  humor,  his  painstaking  explanations  made 
him  the  idol  of  all  his  chomses.  He  was  the  best  possible 
leader  for  the  transitioD  period  of  American  chomses  and 
orchestral  music,  and  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
their  advance.' 

Instrumental  music  was  not  heard  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  as  often  as  vocal  music,  and  not 
as  frequently  in  New  England  as  in  the  cities  of  Balti- 
more, New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York.  Boston, 
however,  claims  the  honor  of  having  had  the  first  organ- 
builder  in  America,  Eduard  Bromfield,  in  1745.  The  Ger- 
man, Grottlieb  Granpner,  had  a  musical  establishment  in 
Boston  at  No.  6  Franklin  Street,  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  piano  was  probably  con- 
structed by  John  Behrent  (a  German  name),  in  Philadel- 

atorio  vitb  Eogtith  text  for  BoittHi  u  a  proJMtod  work  of  Beathoven.  The 
eompoeition,  howeTsr,  wm  narBr  eanisd  ont.  In  later  ^eaia  the  loeietj  niKde 
ao  appeal  to  Robert  Frani  to  flaiih  the  additumal  aceompaQimeots  to 
HSndel'i  Matiah,  and  the  Handel  and  Hajdu  Sooietf  waa  thu  enabled 
to  give  the  eotnplete  Tenion  of  the  great  nuuterpieoe  for  the  firat  tune. 
Elton,  p.  32. 

'  Od  bi«  reUremeot  io  1896,  a  tboroagb  matioal  reotganiiation  began  nit> 
der  the  direction  of  Rniil  If  ollenhaner,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  ol  Germaii  doaoent, 
and  at  preaeot  eoodiietor  of  the  lociatjr. 
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phia,  hiB  native  town,  in  1774.'  New  York  claims  to  hare 
had  piano-maken  as  early  as  1785. 

Boston  has  put  on  record  the  first  orchestral  director 
and  the  first  prominent  orchestra  in  the  country.  The 
pioneer  was  the  G«rman  musician  already  mentioned, 
Gottlieb  Granpner,  whom  SUson  calls  the  father  of  American 
orchestral  music.  He  was  an  oboe-player  in  a  Hanoverian 
regiment,  leaving  it  in  1788  with  an  honorable  discharge. 
After  that  he  played  his  instrument,  the  oboe,  in  London 
in  a  large  orchestra,  and  subsequently  drifted  to  Charles- 
ton and  to  Boston.  In  the  latter  city  he  gathered  about 
him  a  nucleus  of  professionals  and  amateurs,  and  after 
they  had  played  together  some  time  at  regular  intervals, 
he  formed  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  1810,  which  was 
already  in  existence  when  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
was  founded.  At  first  it  had  only  ten  or  twelve  members, 
who  met  on  Saturday  evenings  and  practiced  Hayda's  sym- 
phonies and  other  classical  music.  From  that  the  member- 
ship grew  to  greater  numbers  and  influence.* 

Philadelphia  probably  had  an  orchestra  earlier  than 
Boston,  thanks  to  its  large  German  population.  There  is  a 
record  of  several  musicians  from  Hamburg  forminga  band 
as  early  as  1783.  The  organization  of  greatest  influence, 
however,  in  Philadelphia  and  beyond,  was  the  Musical 
Fnnd  Society.  It  was  constructed  on  a  broader  foundation 
than  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston.  Begun  in 
1820,  it  arranged  both  sacred  and  secular  programmes, 
combined  instrumental  and  vocal  music  at  its  concerts, 
founded  a  school,  built  a  music-hall,  and  gave  assistance 
to  indigent  professional  musicians.  Beethoven's  First  Sym- 
phony was  played  by  this  organization  probably  for  tiie 

.    >  Sehmrf  and  Wertoatt'«l?Mte»v(/i'Att(Kfc;pAia,Tol.ii,p.8mElaoD,|>.43. 
*  Cf .  Bitter,  pp.  120-121,  and  EUod,  p.  50; 
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first  time  in  this  country.  It  continaed  to  give  concerts 
until  1857. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  New 
York  began  to  show  its  mettle,  and  soon  took  the  lead  in 
orchestral  muBic.  Just  as  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
had  set  a  high  standard  for  vocal  music  in  Boston,  so  the 
Philharmonic  Society  established  a  new  record  of  achieve- 
ment  in  New  York.  The  founder  of  the  society  was  Uriah 
C.  Hill,  bom  in  New  York  City  about  1802.  He  had 
studied  in  Germany  with  Louis  Spohr,  and  though  a  medi- 
ocre violinist,  he  was  a  good  organizer  and  leader.  He  was 
asnsted  by  Henry  C.  Timm,  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
in  1811,  one  of  lixe  most  faithful  members  of  the  society, 
and  for  a  long  period  a  strong  musical  force  in  New  York 
City  as  a  performer  and  teacher  of  music.  We  find  in  his 
"lieminiscences"  that  "the  work  of  the  society  was  a 
very  uphill  struggle,  both  musically  and  financially.  I  re- 
member one  season  when  after  paying  expenses  each  mem- 
berreceived  ^17.50  as  his  share.  It  was,  however,  rather 
a  labor  of  love  than  anything  else,  and  we  persevered.  We 
had,  however,  in  the  course  of  years,  a  gradual  acquisition 
of  new  and  very  good  members  coming  almost  exclusively 
from  Germany,  so  that  after  the  eighth  season  I  gave  up 
my  trombone  to  a  much  better  player  than  I  was.  We  also 
engaged  permanent  able  conductors,  such  as  Mr.  Theodore 
Eisfeld  and  afterwards  Carl  Bergmann,  so  everything  was 
gradually  improved."*  Mr.  Timm  was  president  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  for  some  years,  and  after  his  resignar 
tion  continued  to  he  of  service  to  the  society  —  to  quote 
his  own  words  :  "  I  seem  to  have  been  for  over  twenty- 
five  years  a  kind  of  '  sine  qua  non '  at  all  concerts  given  at 

<  ReminijMDOM  ot  Ki.  I^mm'*  Ubots  in  AnMrioft  u«  printed  in  Bitter, 
pp.  372-376. 
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tiiat  time,  playing  accompaniments  to  all  Boloiats  both 
Tocal  and  instrumental — and  this  was  mj  forte  ratber 
than  anything  else."  The  society  gave  its  first  concert  in 
December,  1842,  and  had  an  orchestra  of  fifty  or  sixty  pei^ 
formers.  All  of  its  great  leaders  were  German,  Theodore 
Eisfeld  and  Carl  Bergmann,  1849-1866;  subsequently 
Dr.  Leopold  Damiosch,  Theodore  Thomafl,  Adolph  Neuen- 
dorff,  Anton  Seidl,  Walter  Damrosch,  Emil  Paur.  The 
membership  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  be- 
came more  and  more  Q«rmanized.  At  the  beginning  there 
were  twenty-two  Germans  among  fifty-two  performers ;  in 
1865  the  orchestra  was  increased  to  eighty-one  musicians, 
of  whom  seventy  were  Germans  ;  about  twenty^five  years 
later  there  were  eighty-nine  Germans  ont  of  ninety-four 
players.' 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  America 
was  visited  by  a  number  of  traveling  orchestras,  who  met 
with  Ttoying  success,  never  flattering.  The  most  import- 
ant of  all  by  far  was  the  Germania  Orchestra.  It  consisted 
originally  of  twenty-three  yoong  musical  artists,  many  of 
them  members  of  Gungl's  Berlin  Orchestra,  most  of  them 
refugees  of  1848.  They  gave  their  first  concert  in  New 
York  City,  October  5, 1848,  and  were  under  the  leadership 
of  Carl  Lenschbw  until  1850.  During  the  remaining  four 
years  of  their  existence  their  director  was  Carl  Bergmann. 
Id  this  orchestra  there  could  be  found  a  soloist  for  every 
instrument,  and  the  beginning  was  made  for  artistic  inter- 
pretatioQ  of  musical  works  according  to  European  stand- 
ards. The  experiences  of  these  men  are  of  historical 
interest.  In  New  York  a  rival  orchestral  sociely  already 
existed  in  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  bat  the 
latter  treated  the  new-comers  hospitably  and  revived  their 

>  Cf.  Bitter,  p.  966. 
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spirits  with  a  benefit  concert.  ThesoloiBtsoft^cGrcnnania 
won  a  great  triamph  on  this  occasion  before  a  crowded 
boose.  They  excited  intense  interest  in  Nev  York  City, 
but  tbeir  financial  returns  were  discouraging.  Thence  they 
traveled  to  Philadelphia,  and,  after  giving  four  concerts 
in  the  Music  Fund  Hall  and  two  more  in  another  locality, 
all  of  which  were  very  poorly  attended,  they  resolved  to 
toy  their  fortunes  in  Arch  Street  Hall,  beginning  tbeir 
series  of  concerts  on  January  1,  1849.  The  rental  of  this 
"  spacious  and  imposing  stracture  "  was  to  be  ten  dollars 
per  night,  and  on  this  eventful  New  Year's  evening,  after 
waiting  patiently  for  the  arrival  of  the  latest  comer,  the 
receipts  amounted  to  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  In  the 
middle  of  the  programme  the  proprietor  of  the  hall  ap- 
peared in  person  and  annoonced  to  the  unhappy  musicians 
that  unless  the  rental  o£  ten  dollars  were  paid  then  and 
there,  the  gas  would  be  turned  off.  With  the  otmost 
promptness  the  despairing  members  one  and  all  desired 
him  to  turn  it  off,  and  so  ended  the  first  and  last  of  the 
**  promenade  concerts." ' 

After  this  experience  the  Germania  Orchestra  was  ready 
to  disband,  but  fortunately  a  profitable  engagement  was 
offered  from  Washington,  which  was  accepted.  After 
their  Washington  concert  they  went  to  Baltimore,  wh^% 
unexpectedly  they  found  due  recognition  for  their  master- 
ful performances.  There  within  two  weeks  they  gave  ten 
concerts,  successful  in  every  particular.  They  next  visited 
Boston,  giving  concerts  in  several  New  England  towns  on 
the  way.  Their  first  audiences  in  Boston,  thou^  small, 
were  composed  of  connoisseurs.  Six  of  their  ten  selections 
were  encored,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Germania  was  aa 

>  Ritter,  p.  339.  Ferlmp*  tbe  imall  Attendance  wu  due  in  part  to  tlw 
relactMice  (rf  the  FhiUdelpbiun  to  go  out  during  the  lioliday  mmoo. 
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established  fact  in  Boston.  Twenty  concerts  were  given 
in  rapid  aocceaaion  to  overflowing  houses,  and  the  name 
of  the  now  famoos  orchestra  made  its  way  speedily  to  all 
other  cities  that  had  any  musical  pretensions.  The  pro- 
prietor  of  Casde  Grarden,  New  York,  offered  the  orchestra 
su  engagement  to  play  at  summer  feativala  arranged  at 
that  establishment.  Summer  concerts  were  also  given  with 
success  at  Newport.  During  the  six  years  of  their  organ- 
ization they  visited  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  East, 
West,  and  South,  and  gave  829  concerts,  not  counting 
their  performances  of  cantatas  and  oratorios  arranged  bj 
local  choral  societies,  to  which  the  Germania  played  or- 
chestral accompaniments.'  Some  of  the  greatest  soloisis  of 
the  world  appeared  in  iiiQ  Germania  concerts,  as  Jenny 
Idud  and  Henrietta  Sontag,  Tedesco,  Ole  Bull,  and  Au- 
gust Kreissmann.  Most  of  their  concerts  were  given  in 
Boston,  though  they  played  often  in  the  large  cities,  and 
revisited  Fhil&delphia  with  better  success.  The  hardships 
of  traveling  and  a  desire  to  create  pennanent  homes  for 
themselves  caused  the  members  to  disband  in  1854,  the 
annonncement  of  which  caused  universal  regret  through- 
out the  country.  Within  six  years  this  orchestra  had  done 
more  for  the  advancement  of  musical  taste  in  America 
than  any  similar  organization  before  them.  The  fire  of 
their  youthful  genius,  and  their  artistic  expression  thrilled 
audiences  wherever  they  went.  But  if  their  labors  as  an 
organization  ceased,  as  individuals  they  began  a  new 
epoch.  Wherever  a  member  of  the  Germania  settled  down, 
he  established  on  the  spot  a  nucleus  about  which  there 
gathered  the  choioest  musical  spirits  of  that  region.  Many 
of  the  artists  began  a  more  glorious  career  after  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  G^ermania,  as,  for  example,  Carl  Zerrahn, 

■  Bitter,  pp.  S40  fl. 
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the  otiginal  first  flute  of  the  Germania,  vho  then  became 
and  remained  the  directoi  for  more  than  forty  years  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Sodety  of  Boston.  Carl  Berg- 
mann  was  chosen  director  of  ihe  New  York  Philbannonic 
Society,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  his  death. 
Willi^  Schnltze  became  the  director  of  the  musical  depart- 
ment of  Syracuse  University,  and  Carl  Sentz  a  conductor 
of  orchestral  concerts  in  Philadelphia. 

The  musical  critic  Elson  has  called  Gottlieb  Grraapner 
the  father  of  American  orchestral  music,  chronol(^ically, 
bestowing  the  crown  oi  achievement,  however,  upon 
Theodore  Thomaa.  In  r^ard  to  producing  high  stand- 
ards of  execution  in  technique  and  ensemble,  and  intro- 
ducing an  epoch  of  true  interpretation  as  in  Europe, 
Theodore  Thomas  has  done  more  thanany  other  man  in 
America.  He  was  bom  in  Esens  (within  the  present  pro* 
vince  of  Hanover,  Prussia)  in  1835,  and  came  to  this 
country  with  his  parents  at  the  early  age  of  ten.  He  first 
became  prominent  in  connection  with  William  Mason  in 
the  Mason-Thomas  chamber  concerts.  Beheving  New 
York  City  laige  enough  to  support  two  orchestras,  Thomas 
in  1864  commenced  his  symphonic  soir^.  There  again 
arose  a  rivalry  between  the  well-eBtabtished  Philharmonic 
Society  and  the  new  enterprise.  The  result  was  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  music,  forcing  both  organizations  to  the 
limit  of  their  power.  The  Philharmonic  Society  raised  the 
number  of  its  orchestra  to  one  hundred  players ;  Thomas 
on  particular  occasions  also  increased  his  numbers.  In 
order  to  keep  his  orchestra  continuously  under  his  control 
he  inaugurated  garden  concerts  in  the  summer  of  1866, 
hoping  that  New  York,  like  Berlin,  would  patronize  such 
entertainments.  The  ventore  was  successful  for  a  few 
summers,  until  the  novelty  wore  off,  when  it  had  to  be 
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abandoned.  During  the  winter  Thomas  made  toors 
throughout  the  United  States,  renewing,  though  on  a 
somewhat  la^r  scale,  the  pioneer  work  and  experiences 
for  good  and  bad  of  the  old  Crermania  Orchestra.  The 
symphony  concerts  in  New  York,  which  had  met  with 
fair  pecuniary  success,  were  discontinaed  in  1879,  when 
Thomas  was  called  to  the  directorship  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Cincinnati  College  of  Music.  After  an  absence  of  - 
two  years  be  returned  to  New  York  as  conductor  of  the 
New  York  Fhilharmonio  Society,  his  former  rival.  In  order 
to  give  his  prt^rammes  an  up-to-date  interest,  Thomas 
frequently  introdoced  modem  orchestral  works  of  what 
were  then  tbe  younger  composers,  Wagner,  Liszt,  Ber- 
lioz, Brahms,  Bubinatein,  BaS,  SaiutSaens,  and  others. 
Bat,  as  was  the  case  with  the  old  Germania  Orchestra 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  "the  instru- 
mental compositions  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  proved  his  richest 
sources." ' 

The  influence  of  Thomas's  Ordiestra  was  not  only  felt 
in  New  York  City,  but  throughout  the  country. '  New 
orchestras  sprang  up  in  large  American  cities  and  the  old 
organizations  were  stimulated  to  greater  efforts.  Boston 
took  a  new  start.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association,  com- 
posed of  students  at  Harvard  College  with  high  aims  in 
mudc,  bad  been  a  good  training-school  of  musical  taste, 
but  Boston  had  remained  stationary  in  the  classical  music 
of  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven.  Young  European 
musicians  chafed  under  the  restraint,  and  were  ready  to 
establish  a  new  order  of  things.  As  soon  as  their  numbers 
were  large  enough,  they  founded  the  Philharmonic  Soci- 
ety, in  1880,  a  rival  to  the  Harvard  Musical  Association. 

1  Tha  astimate  of  Bitter,  p.  379. 
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The  conductors  -trere  saccessivelj  Bernhardt  lastemano, 
Louis  Maas,  and  Carl  Zerrahn.  There  were  not  enough 
rehearsals,  with  consequent  inadequate  execution,  and  the 
result  was  that  a  third  orchestra  was  founded,  the  fame 
of  which  has  since  gone  all  over  the  land,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  public-spirited  banker,  H.  L. 
Higginson,  overcame  the  financial  difficulties  and  placed 
the  organization  at  once  on  a  permanent  foundation. 
Saturday  evening,  before  that  time  the  eve  of  soleron  pre- 
paration for  the  Sabbath  (or,  as  the  humorist  declares, 
''  Tub  Night "),  in  New  England,  was  used  now  as  a  con- 
cert evening.  The  first  condootor  was  C^rg  Henschel 
(born  in  Breslau,  Germany,  1850).  In  the  opening  season 
the  society  had  sixty-seven  members  and  gave  twenty  con- 
certs. Each  concert  was  preceded  by  a  public  rehearsal 
after  the  plan  of  some  of  the  foreign  orchestras  and  as 
already  initiated  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Sociel^. 
In  1884  Henschel  went  abroad,  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  another  German,  Wilhelm  Gericke  (bom  in  Graz,  Aus- 
tria, 1845).  Gericke  was  a  superb  drill-master,  and  made 
of  the  organization  an  instrument  perfect  of  its  kind.  In 
1889  Arthur  Nikisch  took  chaise  of  this  perfected  instm- 
ment  and  for  four  years  played  with  it  as  a  master.  In 
1893  Emil  Paur  (bom  in  Austria,  1855)  became  conduct- 
or, until  he  removed  to  New  York,  five  years  later.  What 
Thomas  at  this  time  did  for  interpretation  in  tlie  West, 
Faur  stood  for  in  the  East.  In  the  following  year  Gericke 
was  called  again  to  the  conductorship,  and  the  real  cre- 
ator of  the  great  orchestra  remained  at  his  work  until 
1906. 

Theodore  Thomas  was  destined  to  play  a  great  role  in 
tbe  development  of  musical  taste  in  the  West,  after 
having  been  so  conspicaons  in  the  East.  His  first  visit  to 
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the  West  was  in  1869,  vhen  he  gave  three  coDcerts  in 
Ghici^.  His  next  experience  vas  in  connection  \?ith  the 
Musical  College  at  Cincinnati  as  its  first  director,  1879- 
1881.  In  1890  he  was  called  to  Chicago  to  develop  and 
lead  her  symphonic  orchestra.  Fifty  business  men  sub- 
Bcribed  one  thousand  dollars  each,  annoallj,  for  three 
years.  Thomas  placed  at  the  service  of  the  orchestra  his 
private  musical  library,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
a  collection  of  orchestral  scores  such  as  only  a  large  insti- 
tution could  hope  to  acquire.  There  vas  uphill  work  to  do 
at  Chicago,  since  the  city  had  not  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  some  Eastern  centres.  I^rge  losses  faced  the 
sabscribers  every  year,  many  of  whom  pleaded  for  more 
melodic  programmes,  while  tiie  "old  fogies"  fonifd  &ult 
with  the  conductor's  radicalism.  Thomas,  however,  would 
not  descend  to  the  public,  bat  forced  the  public  to  come 
up  to  him.  His  spirit  was  self-assured  and  inflexible  at 
Wagner's.  The  material  available  for  the  Chicago  orches- 
tra was  not  as  good  as  in  the  East,  but  the  individuality 
of  Thomas  made  his  orchestra.  While  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  phenomenal  as  a  perfect  musical 
instrument,  the  exceptional  quality  in  Thomas's  Orchestra 
was  the  genius  of  leadership  and  interpretation.  The 
course  and  genios  of  Thomas  inspired  all  others  to 
emulate  his  example. 

The  three  established  orchestras,  at  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago,  all  of  them  bnilt  up  by  and  generally  com- 
posed of  German  musicians,  aroused  musical  ambitions  in 
other  cities.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Fittaburg,  Cincinnati, 
Washington,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Cleveland, 
Kansas  City,  and  San  Francisco  all  have  orchestras  now 
of  more  or  less  permanence,  and  generally  conducted  by 
German  musical  artists  or  native  Americans  with  Gorman 
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inaniag  (very  frequently  AmericanB  of  Gennao  descent).' 
The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  has  had  for  its  conductor 
Fritz  Scheel,  who  made  a  strong  impression  in  the  musical 
world.  Patrons  of  the  society  are  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  I. 
Keffer,  and  through  their  efforts,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
high-priced  concerts,  the  orchestra  gives  concerts  to  the 
people  at  an  admission  fee  of  ten  cents.  A  similar  attempt 
to  popolarize  orchestral  music  was  made  in  New  York  City 
by  Franz  X.  Arena  (bom  in  Rhemsh  Prussia,  in  1856).  In 
1900  be  founded  the  People's  Symphony  Concerts,  which 
are  given  at  Cooper  Union  Hall.  Classical  programmes  are 
rendered  with  great  success,  and  standing-room  is  o^n 
not  obtainable. 

In  New  York  City  a  niunber  of  other  orchestras  were 
called  into  being,  such  as  the  New  York  Symphony  Soci- 
ety, chartered  in  1879,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Leopold  Damroach  (bom  in  Poeen,  Germany ;  both  his 
sons  were  bora  in  Breslau,  Prussia).  At  the  death  of  the 
father  in  1885,  the  baton  descended  to  Walter  J.  Dam- 
rosch,  bis  son.  This  organization  aroused  the  competition 
^;ain  of  the  veteran  Philharmonic  Society,  and  the  cause 
of  music  as  before  derived  benefits  from  the  musical  riv- 
alry. Anton  Seidl,  the  operatic  leader,  founded  the  Seidl 
Orchestral  Society,  and  it  is  probable  that  bis  enthusiastic 
friends  would  have  made  the  oif;anization  a  permanent  one 

'  •■  g;  P.  Zeeb,  oondnotor  of  the  Sjmphonj  Orebestra  in  Sui  Franoisco, 
wu  bom  in  Fhiladelphu,  of  Gatmmn  dewwnt,  and  rMeired  Iiu  tnuning  in 
Berlin  ;  Tan  der  Stnoken  (bom  in  Tezu  of  »  Gernuw  mother),  trained  in 
German  J  mainl  j,  it  leader  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  of  Cinoinnati  ;  Victor 
Herbert,  oondactor  of  the  Pittibnrg  Orohettia,  wai  bom  in  Ireland,  but  re- 
oeived  bis  musical  ednoatioa  in  Germany.  Other  noted  oondnctors  are  Max 
Bendiz,  incceMoi  of  Thomaa,  and  after  the  latter'a  rengnation  lole  oonductor 
of  the  Exposition  Orobestra  of  one  hundred  and  fonrteen  artists  at  th« 
World's  Columbian  Eipoiition;  and  Arthnr  Meei,  we  of  Thomas's  moat 
pnmioent  assistants  aad  followetfl. 
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had  his  saddeo  death  in  1898  not  intervened.  Another 
orchestra  was  founded  bj  Hermann  Hans  Wetzler  (bom 
in  Frankfort)  in  1902,  for  the  interpretation  of  classical 
masterpieces.  As  a  result  of  snch  competition  orchestral 
music  in  America  has  risen  to  a  high  standard,  and  vari- 
DOS  foreign  orchestras  that  have  come  to  thu  country 
heralded  from  afar  have  not  equaled  the  standard  of  the 
best  of  the  present  American  oi^nizations. 

The  history  of  chamber  music  in  the  United  States  ia 
likewise  largely  that  of  German  influences.  The  first  string 
qnartet  seems  to  have  been  organized  in  1843  by  the 
native  American,  Uriah  C.  Hill,  bat  its  performances  were 
not  of  a  high  order.  The  first  artistic  work  was  done  by 
the  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club  of  Boston,  whose  influence 
in  this  branch  was  aa  important  as  that  of  the  Germania 
Orchestra  in  another  department.  Of  the  original  five, 
three  of  the  names  were  German,  viz.,  August  Fries,  Ed- 
ward Lehman,  Wulf  Fries ;  Carl  Meisel  replaced  Francis 
Riha  after  the  first  year.  In  1855  New  York  had  a  famous 
quintet,  founded  by  Mason  and  Thomas.  The  members 
were  William  Mason,  pianist;  Theodore  Thomas,  first 
violin  ;  Joseph  Mosenthal,  second  violin ;  George  Matska, 
viola  ;  Carl  Bei^mann,  violoncello.  Probably  every  lead- 
ing city  of  the  present  day  has  its  quintet  or  quartet, 
furnishing  classical  music.  The  most  famous  o^anization 
of  this  kind  has  been  for  some  time  the  Kneisel  Quartet. 
The  conductor,  Franz  Kneisel,  was  bom  in  Ronmania,  of 
German  parentage,  in  1865.  He  has  been  concert-master 
of  the  Hofburg  Theater  Orchestra  in  Yienna,  of  Bilse's 
Orchestra  in  Berlin,  and  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

The  development  of  choral  went  hand  in  hand  with  that 
of  orchestral  mnsio.    We  have  observed  the  influence  of 
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the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  Boston  and  the  Muncal 
Fund  Society  of  Fbiiladelphia.  The  two  leading  spirits  in 
the  latter  were  Charles  P.  Hupfeld,  of  German  birtfa,  an 
excellent  violinist,  and  Benjamin  Garr,  an  English  musical 
enthusiast.  Hupfeld  had  drawn  a  coterie  of  music-lovers 
about  him  in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not 
unlike  the  gatherings  which  Gottlieb  Graupner  brought 
together  aintenporsneonaly  in  Boston.  Gradually  a  host 
of  artists  were  held  for  permanent  iMrlriiiffi  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  society  was  interested  both  in  vocal  and  instnr- 
mental  music. 

In  New  York  City  out  of  a  quarrel  between  the  gov- 
ernors and  choristers  of  Zion  Church,  there  arose  the  New 
York  Sacred  Music  Society,  in  1823.  Its  first  great  rival 
came  in  1844,  the  Musical  Institute,  directed  by  H.  C. 
Timm.  He  was  the  prominent  German  musician  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
"  Mr.  Timm's  influence  may  be  ranked  almost  aa  important 
at  this  time  as  Mr.  U.  C.  Hill's,  for  it  was  in  a  large  de- 
gree by  his  efforts  that  the  chief  elements  of  New  York's 
choral  societies  were  united  in  1849,  and  its  greatest  choral 
society  (up  to  that  time)  was  bom." '  This  was  the  New 
York  Harmonic  Society,  which  gave  its  first  concert  May 
10, 1850.  Its  first  conductors  were  Timm,  and  Eisfeld, 
followed  by  Bristow  and  Bei^mann.  In  1863  the  Meudels- 
Bohn  Union  was  founded  by  some  members  of  the  Hai^ 
monic  Society;  its  conductors  were  not  German  until 
Theodore  Thomas  was  called. 

More  far-reaching  was  the  in&uence  of  the  New  York 

Oratorio  Society,  founded   by  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch, 

who  wished  to  found  a  society  such  as  he  had  conducted 

at  Breslau.  Trinity  Church  offered  its  chapel  for  rehear- 

>  Ebon,  pp.  74-76. 
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sals  until  the  Knabe  Piano  vaierooms  became  available. 
The  first  concert  of  the  Oratorio  Society  took  place  in 
Knabe  Hall,  December,  1873.  After  the  death  of  the 
founder,  his  sons  Walter  and  Frank  Damrosch  successively 
became  the  directors  of  the  Oratorio  Society. 

The  German-American  population  was  not  only  very 
prominent  in  the  establishment  of  oratorio  societies,  but 
also  in  the  foundation  of  singiog^lubs,  which  were  of 
great  influence  in  shaping  the  taste  for  vocal  music  in  the 
entire  cit^.  Almost  ae  old  as  the  Philharmonic  Society  it- 
aelf  was  the  German  singiog-society  "  Der  deutsche  Lieder^ 
kranz,"  oiganized  in  January,  1847.*  Two  Grerman  sing- 
ing-societiee  had  already  existed  in  New  York  before  this, 
but  this  Mannerchor  was  far  in  advance  of  its.  prede- 
cessors. In  1856  it  admitted  women  as  members,  which 
resulted  in  an  enlargement  of  the  programmes,  including 
now  almost  the  whole  range  of  German  composers,  from 
Handel  and  Haydn  to  Richard  Strauss.  The  German 
singing-societies  avoided  in  their  programmes  many  of 
the  sacred  selections  which  belong  to  the  domain  of  other 
organizations  and  were  not  so  well  suited  to  the  more  . 
convivial  and  social  character  of  their  clubs. 

The  admission  of  women  caused  dissension  in  the  New 
York  "  Liederkranz,"  and  there  resulted  the  foundation 
of  a  Mannerchor  which  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  famous  choruses  of  its  kind  in  America.  It  began 
in  1854,  and  was  called  "  Der  Arion."  Dr.  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch was  its  musical  director. 

The  Mannerchore  of  New  York  City  were  not,  however, 
the  earliest  in  the  country.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
had  flourishing  organizations  of  that  kind  a  number  of 

*  Tbe  lociety  bat  a  ipaoioui  and  weU-appoJuted  olnbhooM  on  Fifty -eighth 
Street,  near  Hadison  Aveniie. 
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years  before,  and  had  taken  the  first  steps  toward  arrange 
ing  musical  festivals  in  conjonctioii.  In  the  spring  of  1837 
the  two  oldest  German  singing-societioB,  the  Philadelphia 
MannerchoT  (founded,  1835)  and  the  Baltimore  Lieder- 
kranz  (fonnded,  1836),  paid  one  another  a  Tisit.  The 
beginning'  was  made  on  a  motion  of  the  Baltimore  o:^an- 
ization,  which  invited  the  other  to  form  a  fraternal  union. 
The  Baltimore  Liederkranz,  on  the  thirteenth  of  March, 
1837,  visited  Philadelphia,  and  the  Mannerchor  of  the 
latter  city  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March  made  a  return 
visit  to  Baltimore.*  These  are  to  he  regarded  as  the  first 
"  Sangerfeste"  in  the  muucal  history  of  our  country.  Th« 
mixed  chorus  was  not  an  original  idea  with  the  New  York 
Liederkranz,  for  April  24,  1838,  the  ladies  of  the  choir 
of  the  ZioQskirche  in  Baltimore  were  received  as  members 
into  the  Liederkranz.  At  the  third  joint  "Sangerfeat" 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  o^anizations,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  June  5,  1846,  the  public  were  admitted  to 
hear  the  concerts,  some  of  the  festivities  were  coodncted 
in  the  open  air,  and  a  similar  festival  occurred  in  Balti- 
more in  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The  honor  of  having 
held  the  first  festival  in  the  open,  however,  belongs  to  the 
United  Singers  of  Cincinnati,  who  held  a  celebratioo  on 
May  31,  1846,  on  ''Bald  Hill."  The  Cincinnati  "Liedet- 

'  Tbe  moTing  spirit  in  thia  enterprite  wu  PbUipp  Matthima  WoIuoSw 
(bom  in  the  Rheniah  Pftktinat«,  in  1808;  arrived  in  Fhiladelpbia,  in  183S), 
■  bom  miuiciBD,  the  fonnder  o(  the  RiiladelphiB  Mbmerebor,  and  on  his 
remov&l  to  Baltimore,  where  be  became  a  teacher  of  tbe  Zioni-Sohnle,  Iw 
became  the  founder  also  of  the  Baltimore  Liederktani.  His  leadership  and 
acqeaintance  in  both  sooietie*  led  to  the  joint  oonoertt.  WoUieffer  mb- 
Hqnentlj  retamed  to  Philadelphia,  and  wu  one  of  tbe  promoter*  of  Egg 
Harbor  City,  New  Jaraej.  Cf.  Oerman  Am^riean  Atmait,  toI.  it,  no.  Q, 
pp.  171-179. 

'  Cf.  Der  daiUeht  Pionier,  Tol.zi,  p.  20.  H.  Battentuuin,  Gaekiehte  det 
ertttn  deuiteiea  Ssngerbundu  oon  Nord-Ammka. 
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tafel "  and  the  "  Gesang  und  BQdangsverein  "  took  part 
in  this  festival.' 

lo  the  early  period  the  following  singing-societiea  were 
organized :  The  Philadelphia  Alannerchor,  founded  De- 
cember 15,  1835,  is  the  oldest  einging^«ociety  in  the  United 
States,  and  still  in  flourishing  condition.  The  Baltimore 
liederkranz  was  founded  in  the  same  mouth  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Then  came,  in  1838  or  1839,  "Derdentsche 
Gesangverein  "  of  Cincinnati.  There  developed  from  this 
in  the  same  city  '*  Die  dentsche  Liedertafel,"  regularly 
organized  in  1844,  though  existing  a  year  before.  The 
New  York  liederkranz,  as  stated  above,  was  founded  in 
1847.  Boston  (Orpheus),  Charleston  (Teutonenbund, 
1843),  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  and  Cleveland  had  German  sing- 
ing^Bocieties  before  or  in  the  year  1848.  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, saw  the  foundation  of  its  Liederkranz  in  1848, 
and  Cincinnati  added  its  Orpheus  in  1849  to  the  "  Gesang 
nnd  Bildungsrerein  "  (founded  in  1846).  Madison  in  In- 
diana, Columbus  in  Ohio,  and  Saginaw  in  Michigan  '  soon 
had  German  singing-societies,  and  a  very  prominent  r61e 
was  assumed  naturally  by  the  oi^nizations  of  St  Louis 
and  Milwaukee.  Every  city  at  present  with  a  German 
population  has  its  singing-societies,  the  purposes  of  which 
are  both  musical  and  social 

The  plan  of  a  doser  union  between  singing-societies  of 
various  locaUties  and  regular  S&ngerfeste  with  a  competi- 
tion for  prizes  was  instituted  by  the  Cincinnati  Sangerfest 
of  1849.*   Fritz  Yolkmar,  the  founder  of  the  Liederkranz 

>  Cf.  Cluiptot  Tm,  below,  and  Dtr  dtutMehe  Pionur,  vol.  zi,  pp.  23  S.,  «t«. 

>  The  G«nnania  oF  S*^iiaw  vu  founded  in  1S56.  Cf.  the  pamphlet  iuned 
mt  the  fiftieth  umi venuy  of  iti  foandAtion  (1906):  Flln/ag  Jdlvrt  dewtxhtn 
StrAenM,  QedtniblaiUr  zumjibt/zigjahrigtn  JtibilSum  der  Gervmtua  con  Sa^ 
iMK,  Michigan.  (1906.) 

*  Cf.  Dtr  dmUcke  Pionier,  vol.  zi,  pp.27  II. 
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of  IiOaisTiUe^  was  very  active  in  atarting*  the  moTemeDt, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  three  singing-eocieties  of  Cincin- 
nati—  the  Liedertafel,  Gresang  and  Bildungsverein  and 
the  Scbweizerverein  —  invited  ^all  the  German  singiDg- 
societies  in  the  United  States  for  a  Sangerfest.  Only  the 
Mannerchore  of  the  surrounding  states,  however,  accepted 
the  invitation.  The  Eastern  organizations  did  not  re^wnd, 
bat  they  had  a  nnion  aubaequently  of  their  own.  It  oc- 
ourred  in  Philadelphia,  in  June,  1850,  and  there  were  re- 
presented, besides  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Newark,  Bal- 
timore, and  Boston.  Thus  two  oif^amzations  sprang  into 
being,  named  respectively,  the  "NordamerikanischerSang^ 
erbund,"  in  the  West,  and  the  ''AUgemeiner  Deutscher 
Sangerbnnd  von  Nordamerika,"  in  the  East.  A  contro- 
versy arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  names  adopted  by 
the  rival  organizations,  in  settlement  of  which  the  Western 
societies,  to  show  their  priority,  changed  their  title  to  "  Dr- 
ster  Deutscher  Sangerbund  von  Nordamerika,"  while  the 
others,  defining  more  narrowly  their  geographical  location, 
aasnmed  the  name  "  Nordostlicher  Sangerbund  von  Nord- 
amerika." The  music  festivals  of  the  united  German  sing- 
ing-societies both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  have  become 
important  events  in  the  musical  history  of  our  country. 
The  general  public  is  admitted  to  the  prize  concerts,  which 
are  remarkable  not  alone  for  the  numbers  of  the  particip- 
ants, but  likewise  for  the  high  grade  of  vocal  music  ren- 
dered. To  vary  the  programmes  of  the  festivals,  which 
continue  for  three  or  four  days,  some  of  the  best  soloists 
that  the  world  affords  are  invited  and  lend  brilliancy  to 
the  events.  The  competition  for  prizes  is  restricted  to  the 
Mannerchore  of  the  various  cities  embraced  by  the  Sanger- 
bund. There  are  several  classes  of  contests,  and  as  many 
prizes,  the  one  esteemed  most  highly  being  the  "  Kaiser- 
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preiB,"  considing  of  an  artittic  silver  statnette  of  a  Minne- 
singer,  piesented  by  the  German  Emperor  to  the  choros 
which  gives  the  beat  rendition  of  one  or  more  songg 
composed  and  assigned  for  the  occasion.  Twice  did  the 
'^Junger  MannercJior"  of  Philadelphia  irin  the  trophj 
and  very  close  did  they  come  to  permanent  possession, 
when  the  "  Concordia  Verein  "  of  Wilkeabarre,  under  the 
able  leadraship  of  Adolf  Hansen  (Gemum),  snatched  away 
the  needed  third  victory  by  giving  a  perfect  rendition 
of  the  Eaiserlied,  a  feat  never  before  accomplished  in  the 
history  of  the  National  Saogerfeste.'  Thwe  is  no  possibil- 
ity of  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  judges ;  they  are 
■deened  from  the  view  of  the  singers,  and  never  know 
what  dab  is  competing.  The  contest  proceeds  with  the  se- 
rioosness  and  solemnity  of  the  prize-sin^ng  of  the  master- 
aingeis  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
audience,  which  in  our  time  gathers  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  in  the  most  spacious  hall'  that 
the  entertaining  city  can  furnish,  probably  enjoys  most  the 
contest  for  tiie  city  prize,  in  which  all  the  M&nnerchore 
of  the  same  locality,  united  to  the  number  of  two  to  sir 
hundred,  compete  with  the  united  angers  of  some  of  the 
other  cities. 

The  influence  of  muncal  festivals,  such  as  those  held 

■  llu*  happeud  at  the  (artiTal  held  i>  Newuk,  New  Jene^,  July,  1D06. 
Tba  Conooidift  of  WUkMbarre  tooied  120  pointa,  the  highest  poesible;  tlie 
Janger  Ulmwiohiw  of  FhiUdelphi&  came  next  with  116 ;  the  Sebnbert  M&u- 
nerebor  of  New  Tork  Moied  115;  the  AHon  of  Newark,  110.  The  Jnnger 
HiuMenebitt  of  FhilkdelpUA  won  back  their  Unrala,  at  leHt  in  part,  when, 
at  the  Twentr-Moond  National  Bingerfeat,  held  in  New  Totk  Citj,  in  Jane, 
1909,  tboj  ihared,  with  the  Ereotier  Quartet  Club  of  Manhattan,  the  honor 
of  winning  the  Kaiter  Priie. 

>  Aa,  for  inataaee,  Hadiaon  Sqnara  Garden,  in  New  Tork  Citj,  when  the 
Slngetfestwasheldin  JaQe,1909;orthe  Hfth  Maryland  Begimant  Armory 
iB  Baltimore,  where  the  NordttotlieherSSngerbiuid  h^  itf  triennial  featinl 
iDlMO. 
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receotly  at  Milwaukee  in  1904,  Baltimore  in  1903,  Phil- 
adelphia in  1906,  and  New  York  In  1909,  extends  beyond 
the  German  eleoaent }  triennial  musical  pilgrimages  hare 
assomed  such  proportionB  as  to  impress  upon  large  cities 
the  festival  mood  (Feststimmung).  RepresentatiTe  officials 
of  the  state  and  city  where  the  event  is  to  take  place  lend 
a  hand  at  welcoming  and  entertaining  the  guests,  and 
enjoy  the  musical  rivalry  of  the  performers.  As  early  as 
1850,  when  the  first  Eastern  Sangerfest  was  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia, the  singers  were  welcomed  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  and'the  speaker  of  the  occasion  called  attention  to 
the  fact'that,  seventy-five  years  before,  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  had  been  declared  at  the  very  spot 
where  the  festival  of  song  was  to  be  began.  The  mayor 
accompanied  the  del^^tes  to  Independence  Hall,  where 
a  full  chcnms  sang  the  national  hymns,  ''Hail  Columbia" 
and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  making  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  assembled  multitude.  No  doubt  the 
nativistio  spirit  lost  much  of  its  sharp  edge  that  day. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  probably  the  most  influential  of 
the  German  musical  societies  in  the  Middle  West  has  been 
the  Musi^verein  of  Milwaukee,  founded  in  1850.'  Hans 
Balatka,  a  Gterman  bom  in  Bohemia,  was  the  musical 
leader  of  the  organization.  The  arrival  of  a  number  of 
cultivated  men  from  Germany,  many  of  them  political 
refugees,  favored  the  growth  of  the  musical  society.  No 
Musikvereiu  in  the  country  was  more  industrious,  vigor- 
ous, or  ambitious.  Most  varied  forms  of  music  were  per- 
formed :  the  male-chorus  glee,  the  cantata,  the  oratorio, 
the  opera,  the  overture,  the  symphony,  and  chamber  music 
in  its  diverse  forms.    In  1851-1852  four  oratorios,  the 

>  Cf.  Der  Mtailxerein  von  Milvravket,  1850-1900,  Eine  Cirmik,  herftaigo- 
gebenToinMiuikrerein.  (Uilwaukee,  1900.) 
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« Messiah,"  the  "Creation,"  "SamaoD,"  and  "Elijah," 
were  rendered.  In  1853-1854  Loitdng's  operas,  **  Zar  and 
Zimmennann"  and  "Der  WildBchiitz,"  olao  Weber's 
"Freischntz,"  were  performed.  In  1855  Bellini's  opera 
"  Norma  "  and  Beethoven's  "  First  Symphony  "  were  given 
hy  the  society.  They  continaed  with  'symphonies  of  Schu- 
mana,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  Haydn,  with  operas  snch 
as  Mozart's  "Zaaberfiote,"  Verdi's  "  Ia  Traviata,"  and 
o^ers  equally,  some  less  ambitions,  and  they  established 
a  standard  of  endeavor  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  West 
or  East.  Their  exeontion  may  not  have  been  uniformly  of 
a  high  class,  but  the  fact  that  these  claraical  masterpieces 
were  studied  and  creditably  randered  by  the  local  talent 
gives  evidence  of  a  far  higher  grade  of  musical  cultivation 
than  if  magnificent  concerts  had  been  provided  in  Mil- 
waukee with  the  aid  of  the  best  imported  stars. 

In  the  city  of  Cincinnati  the  German  residents  were 
also  the  pioneers  and  performers  of  music.  In  1852  a  Cin- 
cinnati paper  speaks  of  the  city's  musical  place  as  follows : 
"  As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  society  in  the  city  out  of 
the  ranks  of  our  G^erman  friends."^  The  Mannerohore 
of  Cincinnati  were  vigorous  and  progressive,  and  had  held 
a  National  Saogerfest  in  184€.  A  new  organization,  the 
Cecilia  Society,  destined  to  increase  the  interest  and  ap- 
preciation of  music,  was  lately  composed  of  cultivated 
Germans,  nntil  the  effort  was  made  by  then^  to  obtain  mem- 
bers representative  not  exclusively  of  one  bat  of  all  ele* 
ments  of  the  population.  Subsequently  a  number  of  other 
musical  associations  were  founded,  Hans  Balatka  and  C. 
Bams  being  at  various  times  connected  with  them.  After 
these  beginnings,  Cincinnati  soon  got  the  r^ntation  of 
a  musical  city,  famous  for  her  m\uic  festivals. 

>  Ct  lUttor,  p.  40a 
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In  the  early  days  New  England  did  not  offer  a  favor- 
able field  for  the  open,  and  traveling  companies  at  ^e 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  avoided  Boston, 
where  mnsic  iras  restricted  to  psalm-singiDg  and  the  pro- 
duction of  oratorios.  The  opera  elsewhere  was  on  a  low 
plane,  except  at  New  Orleans,  where  French,  and  latet, 
.  Italian  operas  were  artistically  performed.  At  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Charleston  and  Baltimore 
entered  the  operatic  field,  and  traveling  companies  that 
made  drcnits  of  the  large  cities  came  into  ezistenoe.  The 
English  ballad  opera  was  popular  at  that  time.  "The 
Beggar's  Opera"  was  produced  for  the  first  time  upon 
a  New  York  stage,  probably  on  December  3, 1750,  and  for 
nearly  a  century  every  English  ballad-«inger  that  visited 
the  United  States  performed  it.  This  English  preceded 
the  introduction  of  Italian  opera  in  America  by  exactly 
three  quarters  of  a  century.  In  1787  George  Washington 
attended  the  performance  of  a  "  puppet  opera  "  in  Phila- 
delphia, entitled  "  The  Poor  Soldier."  Among  the  must- 
cians  in  New  York  City  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
CMitury  there  was  one,  Charles  Geilf  ert,  leader  of  the  Park 
Theatre.  He  was  the  son  of  a  German  mugicteacher,  and 
arranged,  adapted,  and  composed  music  to  several  plays. 
For  many  years  no  musical  entertainment  was  thought 
complete  without  his  name  appearing  on  the  programme.' 
The  English  influence  lasted  throughout  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  German  or  Italian  opera 
could  make  its  way  into  America  only  by  way  of  England. 
Thus  in  1^5  Weber's  ^' Freisohutz "  was  brought  to 
America  by  an  English  company.  'Hie  adaptations  were 
bold  ;  dances  were  interpolated ;  &e  incantation  scene 
was  frequently  given  without  singing;  fireworks  were  in- 
>  KittM,  p.  163. 
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trodaced  and  von  popular  applause.  During  the  next  five 
yean  there  were  many  repetitions  of  the  opera  in  ita 
adapted  form.  When  Mozart's  "Magic  Flute"  vaa  admit- 
ted somewhat  later,  the  dif&colt  parts  in  the  music  were 
left  oat  because  there  were  no  orchestras  capable  of  play- 
ing them. 

Then  came  an  epoch  of  Italian  opera,  with  such  leaders 
as  Trajetta,  in  Philadelphia  ;  Da  Fonte  and  Palmo,  in  New 
York  City.  In  1850  a  troupe  was  brought  from  Havana 
by  Senor  Marty,  the  best  heard  in  New  York  up  to  that 
time.  New  Orleans  in  the  mean  time  had  been  a  centre  for 
French  and  Italian  opera  ever  since  the  erection  of  the 
Th^tre  d'Orl^ns  in  1813,  and  kept  the  lead  up  to  the 
Civil  War.  The  Th^tre  d'Orl^s  was  remodeled  in  1845, 
and  bad  a  seating  capacity  of  thirteen  hundred  people. 
French  artists  engaged  in  Paris  repeated  the  successes  of 
the  French  capital  before  the  aristocracy  of  the  American 
South.' 

In  New  York  City  the  war  period,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  brought  on  a  great  increase  in  operatic  performances. 
Ullmann,Maretzek,  the  brothersStrakoBch,andGlrau,  some- 
times as  partners  and  sometimes  as  bitter  rivals,  kept  up 
Italian  opera  in  New  York  City,  and  frequently  had  excel- 

>  He  following  newapkper  olippiDg  will  aiford  a  glimpM  of  the  Mmal 
aplendor  of  the  «peT»,  and  will  reflect  the  etutomB  of  the  poriod  :  "  Id  wiDtei 
nesrly  «I1  the  rioh  planter!  of  LoniaieBe  and  Munarippi  brong-bt  their  tain- 
iliea  to  New  Orleuu  and  lired  at  the  St.  Looia  and  St,  Cbarlei  boteU.  The 
Freooh  Opera  House  waa  packed  erery  ereniog  with  beantilal  women  re- 
aplendeut  with  dresi  and  dianondi  and  aooonpanied  b^  hnsbands,  brothen, 
father*,  and  lover*  —  a  gnj  throng  with  an  avvrage  of  two  doeb  to  ererjr 
opeta  night.  Three  eveningi  in  the  week,  after  the  opera,  an  immensa 
swii^png-door  wai  let  down  over  the  parquet,  and  danoing  waa  kept  np  ontil 
dawn.  Such  waa  the  itate  of  wmetj  at  the  time  tbat  it  waa  the  oniTeraal 
«nstom  at  the  moat  aeteet  ball*  and  partiei  to  require  ever  j  gentleman  to  be 
learohed  for  eonoealed  wei^OBS  in  the  dreuing-rootn  before  enteritig  the 
Iwllnmin."    Bitter,  pp.  S23-324. 
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lent  companies.  Genuan  operas  were  also  ^ven  at  times, 
tendered  vith  scemc  splendor,  e.  g.,  "  Lohengrin,"  but 
like  all  the  others  sung  in  Italian.  An  interesting  rival 
venture,  though  short-lived,  'was  the  Grerman  opera  com- 
pany of  Carl  Anschiitz.'  The  latter  had  no  stars,  but  his 
ensemble  vas  good,  and  he  drilled  the  chorus  veil,  being 
an  experienced  conductor.  The  German  operas, "  The  Magic 
Flute,"  "  Fidelio,"  "  Don  Juan,"  "  Zar  imd  Zimmermaan," 
and  many  others  delighted  an  appreciative  audience  of  real 
music-lovers  who  were  not  attracted  by  the  international 
taputations  of  stars,  but  attended  to  enjoy  good  music. 
Anscfautz,  in  the  old  Wallaek  Theatre  in  the  year  1862, 
attracted  an  audience  superior  in  musical  intelligence  and 
culture  to  the  society  gatherings  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
the  stronghold  of  Italian  opera.'  Fitful  starts  in  German 
opera  had  occurred  as  early  as  1855,  when  there  was  a 
short  season  of  the  lighter  type  of  German  operas,  and  the 
following  year,  when  wTtrks  more  ambitious  were  performed, 
with  Madame  Johansen  in  the  chief  roles.  The  first  taste 
of  Wagner  in  German  came  in  April,  1859,  when  Carl 
Bergmann,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Arion  Society,  gave 
a  creditable  performance  of  "  Tannhauser." 

A  new  epoch  for  the  opera  in  New  York  began  in  the 
season  of  1878-1879,  when  J.  H.  Mapleson  brought  over 
the  famous  English  company  from  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
in  London.  Great  singers,  such  as  Etelka  Gerster,  Minna 
Hauk,  Campanini  (tenor),  and  others,  belonged  to  this 
troupe.  In  1883  a  rival  opera  was  created  under  Henry 
Abbey  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Famous  stars  ap- 

>  Carl  AnaohUU  was  born  in  Germui;,  dMOtnded  from  m.  mnaioal  hmily, 
uid  through  the  inflaence  of  the  impreurio  Ullnunn  came  to  New  Tork  in 
1867.  He  was  one  of  the  pbneer  orohNtra  leaden  of  the  higher  type,  and 
great  praise  »  due  him. 

>  Cf.  Ritter,  p.  3S2. 
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peared  there  also,  sach  as  Nilason,  Scalchi,  Sembrich,  Del 
Faente,  KaschmaDti,  and  others.  The  high  salaries  paid 
the  leading  singers,  and  other  enoimons  expenses,  however, 
threatened  to  ruin  the  opera  in  New  York.  Abbey  gave 
op  the  directorship  after  a  single  season.  Thereupon  Dr. 
Leopold  Damrosch,*  already  ioeutioQed  as  the  reoi^nizer 
of  the  ArioD  Mannerchor,  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic, 
oiganizer  of  the  Symphony,  and  founder  of  the  Oratorio 
Society,  all  of  New  York,  sugg^ted  to  the  stockholders  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  that  a  Grerman  opera  com- 
pany be  tried  in  place  of  the  Italian.  The  result  was  that 
DamroBch  was  intrusted  with  the  management  of  German 
opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  the  first  season, 
1884-1885.  H»  succeeded  io  securing  a  good  company  of 
singers,  among  them  Mesdames  Matema,  Krauss,  Schroe- 
der,  Hanfstengel,  Brandt,  and  Slach,  Messieurs  Schott, 
Bobinson,  Staudigl,  Koegel,andUdTardi.  Damrosch  began 
the  season  in  November,  1884,  with  Wagner's  "  Tannbaus- 
er,"  Wagner's  "Lohengrin,"  and  "Walkure,"  Beethoven's 
"Pidelio,"  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni,"  Meyerbeer's  "Hugue- 
nots," and  "  The  Prophet,"  Weber's  "  Freisohutz,"  andalso 
some  Italian  and  French  operas  were  rendered.  With  every 
performance  the  German  opera  gained  in  popularity,  the 
most  successful  of  all  performances  being  the  Wagner 
evenings.  They  were  also  the  most  successful  financially.* 
The  strain  of  the  successful  opera  season  proved  fatal  to 
the  inspirer  of  the  new  venture.  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch 

>  Dr.  Leopold  Domroeoh  vaaboni  in  FoMn,  Gkrmuij,  in  1832.  His  parents 
doaired  him  to  atndj  medioine,  and  in  1354  he  Moeived  hia  medioal  degroa 
from  the  Univenitj  of  Berlin.  Sabaequentlj  he  studied  mosie  in  Berlin,  uid 
in  1866  beeaina  s  member  of  the  Court  Omheetn  in  Weinuur,  There,  under 
Hdut,  ha  beeame  »  warm  disoiple  of  the  new  German  lohool  of  niusia,  tha 
musical  drama  of  Wagner.  From  1858  be  was  resident  in  BreiUn  as  oon- 
daetoT  of  oTcbestral  loaietie*.  He  Miine  to  New  Tork  in  1871. 

*  Cf.  Bittet,  p.  468.  StatistiM  an  fnniidiad  tbwe. 
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contracted  a  Mvrae  cold  after  a  performance  of  "  LoliMi- 
grin  "  one  evening  in  February,  1885,  and  died  after  a  few 
dajs*  illness.  The  gifted,  thorough,  and  energetic  leader 
vma  succeeded  by  Anton  Seidl,  considered  by  many  critica 
the  ablest  conductor  of  German  opera  that  ever  resided  in 
America.  His  entiinsiastic  admirers  were  ready  to  support 
an  undertaking  planned  by  him  for  a  permanent  operatic 
orchestra  in  New  York.  Anton  Seidl  was  bom  in  Festh 
(Austria-Hungary)  of  German  stock ;  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Wagner,  and  had  been  twice  conductor  at  Bayrenth 
before  coming  to  America.  His  sudden  death  in  1898 
was  a  great  blow  to  music-lovers. 

The  Grerman  opera  was  now  on  a  secure  foundation. 
Walter  Damrosch  and  Emil  Faur  conducted  the  German, 
and  Mancinelli  the  Italian  and  French  operas.  Under  the 
successful  management  of  Maurice  Grrau  and  his  successor, 
Heiorich  Conried,  New  York  developed  a  grand  opera  such 
as  was  hardly  equaled  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  While  the 
operas  of  Italy  and  France  were  also  performed,  there  was 
under  Conried's  management  a  bias  in  favor  of  &e  Ger- 
man opera,  and  in  the  face  of  criticism  it  was  proved  over 
and  over  again  that  the  greatest  sneeessea  in  the  opera 
season  were  the  Wagner  nights.  Such  conductors  as  Alfred 
Hertz  and  Felix  Mottl  revived  in  some  degree  the  enthusi- 
asm that  Anton  Seidl  was  accustomed  to  inspire.  The 
season  of  1903-1904  was  made  famous  by  the  production 
of  Wagner's  "  Parsifal "  for  the  first  time  anywhere  out- 
side the  sacred  temple  of  Bayreuth.  Besentment  at  the 
boldness  of  the  venture  and  doubts  as  to  its  artistic  saccees 
were  alike  put  to  diame  by  the  memorable  performance 
of  "  Parsifal "  on  Christmas  Eve  of  the  year  1903,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  City.  Moucal 
critics  agreed  that  the  high  standard  set  at  Bayreuth  had 
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not  been  lowered  in  the  New  York  rendition.  The  event 
was  of  international  importance  in  respect  to  the  breaking 
of  the  fetters  which  had  held  the  opera  bound,  and  epoch- 
making  in  the  musical  history  of  America  because  of  the 
prestige  it  gave  New  York  as  a  musical  centre. 

Since  the  resignation  and  death  of  the  great  impresario, 
Heinrich  Conried,  there  has  been  a  reaction  agunst  the 
preponderance  of  German  opera  in  New  York.  The  desire 
for  change,  which  produces  fashions  in  art  and  literature 
as  much  as  in  wearing  apparel,  has  ^ven  the  old  rivals, 
Italian  and  French  opera,  a  temporary  advantage.  Italian 
opera  was  aided  by  the  vogue  of  a  n  amber  of  young  Ital- 
ian composers  and  by  the  presence  of  an  array  of  wonder- 
ful singers,  as  Caruso,  Tetrazzini,  Farrar,*  Melba,  Sembrich, 
and  others,  who  did  not  sing  in  German  opera.  Oscar 
Hammerstein,  the  bailder  of  theatres,  who  was  bom  in  Grer- 
many,  but  does  not  represent  Grennan  traditions,  became 
the  reviver  of  French  opera,  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
and  with  Campanini  as  director  and  the  popular  singer, 
Mary  Garden,  achieved  great  successes  for  French  opera 
during  the  past  two  seasons.  Yet  with  all  this  opposition 
German  opera  has  more  than  held  its  own.  In  the  last 
season  (1908-1909),  Wagner  proved  the  greatest  favorite 
at  the  MetropoUtan  Opera  House,  his  operas  being  sung 
thirty-fonr  times,  while  Puccini's,  who  came  next,  were 
sung  twenty-six,  and  Verdi's  twenty-lour  times.  Howe^ver, 
Italian  opera  was  after  all  the  most  popular  at  the  Metro- 
poUtan during  the  season,  with  seventy-three  performances, 
as  against  forty-five  of  German,  and  nineteen  of  French 

>  G«n1dine  Fkmr  (born  in  HuMclinMtti}  TOMived  h«r  mnaioal  ednca- 
tion  in  Tnii  aad  Bazlio.  She  lUBde  ber  ddbnt  *t  Ow  Rot*!  Op*n  Honaa  of 
Bwliu  in  tha  tSIe  of  Hargaerite  io  Fotuf,  and  bai  baan  a  member  of  tba 
BMrlln  R4^b1  Open  lioae  1901.  fibe  hai  nuig  in  N«w  York  daring  tha  winter 
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operas.  The  excellent  record  for  Gremuui  opera  was  made 
by  the  director^  Audreas  Dippel,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  great  stars  had  been  employed  only  for  Italian  opera. 
Dippel  relied  upon  improved  orchestral  work  and  superior 
ensemble.  A  few  years  ago,  when  Jean  de  Reszke  repre- 
Bented  for  German  opera  what  Caroso  was  for  Italian 
opera  the  past  few  seasons,  Wagner  nights  were  by  (aa 
the  best  of  all  in  attendance.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  also, 
that  the  most  popular  opera  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
was  "  Salome,"  tiie  work  of  the  German  composer,  Richard 
Strauss,  sung  ten  times  in  French.  Gonried  had  intro- 
duced the  opera  (in  German)  to  an  American  audience  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  daring  the 
previous  season.  One  of  four  operas  presented  seven  times 
each  at  the  Manhattan  was  "Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann," 
by  the  German-bom  composer,  Offenbach. 

Grand  opera  in  the  English  language  was  attempted  in 
the  eighties,  when  a  company  was  formed  to  produce 
opera  in  the  English  language,  to  be  sung  exclusively  by 
Americans.  The  name  givoi  to  it  was  the  "  National 
Opera  Company,"  and  the  musical  direction  was  to  be 
under  Theodore  Thomas.  There  were  some  able  singers 
in  the  cast,  the  chorus  was  acceptable,  and  the  orchestra 
excellent,  but  financial  succras  was  lacking.  In  1887 
Thomas  resigned  the  directorship  with  six  months'  salary 
owing  to  him,  and  in  1888  the  company  was  disbanded. 

A  contribution  to  the  musical  history  of  America  was 
made  once  more  by  the  Moravians  of  Bethlehem,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1903,  when  for  the  first  time  in  this  country 
they  performed  the  great "  B  minor  Mass  "  of  Bach,  under 
the  leadership  of  J.  Frederick  Wolle.'    On  this  occasion 

'  J.  F.  Wolle,  aondvutor  and  orgamat,  wma  bom  in  Beihlebem,  Pemtjl- 
naia,  ia  1863,  of  G«raMii  descent,  bis  father  being  »  Uoimmn  detg;- 
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the  Moravian  congregation  gave  at  its  Bach  festival 
(by  no  means  its  first)  the  entire  "  Chriatmaa  Oratorio," 
*'The  Magnificat,""  The  Passion  Music"  (St.  Matthew), 
and  the  "  B  minor  Mass." 

While  America  has  not  yet  furnished  any  great  moaical 
composers,  a  hii^  number  of  good  musical  compositions 
by  the  native-bom  element  have  appeared  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  this  work  men 
of  German  blood  have  been  prominent.  An  early  instance 
of  composition  by  a  German  occurred  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  great  musical  displays  o^anized  by  Patrick  S. 
Gilmore.  His  "  Peace  Jubilee  Chorus "  of  1869  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victorious  ending  of  the  Civil  War  had 
been  a  great  achievement,  viewed  from  the  popular  stand- 
point. In  1872  he  wished  to  repeat  the  saccess  on  a  larger 
scale,  such  as  to  eclipse  any  musical  gathering  (in  size) 
that  had  ever  occurred  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Gilmore 
wished  to  procure  some  anthem  which  should  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  this  second  festival.  During  the  period 
of  war-songs,  a  few  years  befot«,  Matthias  Keller,*  a 
German  composer  living  in  Boston,  described  as  a  kind, 
modest,  lovable  old  man,  who  stm^led  along  in  poverty, 
giving  music-lessons,  wrote  a  war«>ng  called  "  Save  Our 
Bepublic;,  O  Father  on  High."  It  resemhled  a  choral 
rather  than  a  battle  hymn,  but  the  slow-moving  theme 
pleased  Gilmore  very  well.  The  war-tune  was  now  used 
for  the  celebration  of  peace,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
CD  request,  wrote  an  ode  to  go  with  it,  beginning,  — 

majL  Hia  maaioal  ednottion  WM  receiTed  nnder  Rheinberger  ioMniiicli.  He 
reeentlj  accepted  a  eall  to  tbe  otuii  of  muiio  in  the  tJniTersUj  ol  CAlifotnu 
and  bu  there  organixad  &  large  Bach  ehoir. 

■  Keller  died  veiy  pooi  Knii  after  his  fune  wE*  eitablished  hj  the  Peace 
Jnbilee  Chomi. 
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"  Angel  of  pMoe,  thou  hut  modend  too  long, 
Sprakd  thj  white  wiugi  to  the  ftuutune  of  love." 

The  first  concert^  in  1869,  had  had  a  chorus  of  ten  thou- 
sand voices  and  an  orcheatra  of  one  thousand  instruments. 
The  second,  in  1872,  doubled  those  figures.  In  ihe  audi- 
torium there  were  about  forty  thousand  people.  Famous 
English  and  German  military  bands  contributed.  Carl 
Zenahn  led  the  vocal  concert  numbers.  Soloists  of  inter- 
national  reputation  tried  hard  to  make  themselves  heard 
in  the  vast  hall.  Firemen  pounded  out  the  rhythm  of  the 
"  Anvil  Chorus  "  on  fifty  anvils.  "  We  cannot  catalogue 
all  the  monstrosities  of  this  monster  festival,"  says  Elson.' 
"It  vas  not  art;  art  cannot  be  wholesaled."  The  effect, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  stimulating  for  the  local 
societira  from  die  back  country,  who  for  the  first  time 
came  in  tonch  with  some  better  music.  One  of  our 
national  songs,  "  Maryland,  my  Maryland,"  is  a  plagiar- 
ism* of  the  old  German  folk-song,  "O  Tannenbaum, 
O  Tannenbanm,"  sung  by  students  abroad  to  the  words 
"  Lauriger  Horatius,"  and  given  a  fiery  text  by  J.  R. 
BandaU. 

Among  recent  composers  of  German  origin,  there  is 
Van  der  Stucken,  of  German  descent  on  his  mother's 
side,  of  Belgian  on  his  father's.  He  was  bom  ih  Texas, 
but  his  musical  development  took  place  in  Germany^ 
where  he  resided  from  1866  to  1884.  He  was  Kapell- 
meister of  the  Stadttheater  of  Breslau ;  Grieg  and  Liszt 
were  his  friends  and  patrons.  In  1883  he  gave  a  concert 
of  his  own  compositions  in  Weimar,  and  in  1884  succeeded  - 

>  Cf.  Elton,  p.  88.  Ffttriok  S.  (^moM  «u  bora  in  iTelaad,  in  1829.  A» 
11  well  remembered,  he  wu  s  noted  leader  of  mQitarj  \mait  bef ore  knd  after 
the  Peue  Jabilee. 

>  Cf.  £Uoii,  p.  Ifie. 
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DamroBch  as  conductoi  of  the  Arion  Mannerchor  in  New 
York  Gtj.  In  1892  he  took  this  male  chorns  on  a  tour 
through  Europe,  shoving  Enropeass  something  of  the 
Tocal  eowcntion  of  German  ainging-societies  in  the  United 
States.  In  1889  he  gave  a  concert  of  American  composi- 
tions at  the  Paris  Exposition  and  repeated  the  same  in 
several  Soropeau  cities.  Elsou  says  in  regard  to  Van  der 
Stncken's  orchestral  compositions:  "On  American  soil 
there  is  only  one  composer  who  can  equal  the  skill  with 
Thich  he  draws  highly  spiced  effects  from  the  nltra-mod- 
ern  orchestra,  Charles  M.  Loeffler."  * 

Charles  Martin  Loeffler  was  horn  in  Alsatia,  in  1861. 
He  is  a  promiuent  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, studied  violin  with  Leonard  of  Paris  and  Joachim 
of  Berlin.  He  paints  the  tragical  in  music,  and  an  intense 
Weltackmerz.  Louis  Maas  (bom  in  Wiesbaden,  in  1852) 
wrote  a  symphony,  "  On  the  Prairw."  Otto  Singer  (bom 
in  Saxony,  in  1833),  who  for  years  tnuned  the  choruses  of 
the  Cincinnati  May  festivals,  composed  the  cantata,  *'  The 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers."  Some  of  the  composers 
of  German  descent  are  Henry  Schoenefeld,  who  first 
tried  to  put  American  melody  into  classical  forms  ("  The 
Sunny  South,"  "Rural  Symphony");  E.  B.  Kroeger 
(father  a  native  of  Schleswig^Holstein)  also  tried  Ameri- 
can themes;  e.  g.,  "Hiawatha,"  " Thanatopsis,"  etc. 
Other  German  names  are  J.  H.  Beck,  H.  H.  Buss,  A.  M. 
Foerster,  all  of  whom  have  also  received  their  musical 
education  in  Germany.  Most  of  the  American  composers 
not  of  German  descent,  as  Edward  A.  MacDowell,  Hora- 
tio Parker,  A.  B.  Whiting,  L.  A.  Coeme,  S.  A.  Pratt, 
F.  S.  Converse,  and  almost  all  others,  have  gone  to  school 
at  Berlin  or  Munich,  the  Boyal  School  of  Music  in  the 

■  Elson,  p.  193. 
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Bsvariaa  capital  being  "the  Mecca  of  Ameiican  com- 
posers." ' 

An  isterMting  figure  among  AmericaD  composers  is 
John  Philip  Sousa,  born  in  WashingtoQ,  in  1856.  His 
mother  was  bom  in  Germany,  his  father  was  a  pohtical 
refugee  from  Spain,  a  trombone  player  in  the  United 
States  Marine  Band.  The  son,  a  teacher  at  fifteen,  and  a 
conductor  at  seventeen,  became- the  leader  of  the  Marine 
Band  at  the  earlj  age  of  tweoty^our.  Sousa  is  most 
&moas  for  his  marches,  as  the  Viennese  Johann  and  Ed- 
mund Strauss  for  their  -waltzes.  Every  baud  in  the  United 
States  plays  Sousa's  compelling  marches ;  in  England,  and 
in  musical  Germany  they  have  been  taken  up  with  en- 
thusiasm. Though  neither  waltzes  nor  marches  be  the 
highest  form  of  the  musical  art,  undisputed  kingship  of 
either  waltz-  or  march-music  is  a  great  achievement.  *'  The 
Washing^n  Post "  was  sold  for  thirty-five  dollars.  "  The 
Liberty  Bell "  was  bom  under  a  luckier  star  and  netted 
the  composer  thirty-five  thousand  dollars, — the  largest 
sum  ever  obtained  for  this  type  of  music. 

Among  operatic  composers  there  is  Walter  Damrosch, 
bom  in  Breslau,  the  son  of  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch.  He 
&TOrs  American  subjects,  though  his  treatment  is  German. 
His  operas,  "  The  Scarlet  Letter "  and  "  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,"  and  the  "Manila  Te  Deum,"  are  his  chief 
works.  It  is  significant  also  that  Victor  Herbert  (bom  in 
DuhUn,  grandson  of  Samuel  Lover,  the  Irish  novelist), 
the  leader  of  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra  and  noted  composer, 
was  sent  to  Grermany  at  the  ^e  of  seven  to  receive  his 
musical  education.  For  a  long  time  he  was  violoncellist  of 

■  A  metaphor  used  bj  ElaoD  (p.  204).  RIiMiiberger  of  tb*  Rots!  Sobool 
of  Uimiali  wu  tbe  iiupiiiDg  te«cber  under  wboM  inflnenoe  the  Amerimi 
Qompowrs  hAve  grown. 
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the  Court  Orchestra  ia  Stuttgart  hefore  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1886,  at  the  age  of  tweutyseven.  The 
opera  "Kenilwortfa,"  hj  Bruno  Oscar  Klein  (born  in  the 
Province  of  Hanover,  in  1858),  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1878,  was  performed  in  Hamburg  in  1895,  but 
never  in  America.  His  shorter  compositiouB,  including 
about  seventy-five  songs,  are  of  high  rank. 

In  the  creation  and  direction  of  musical  schools  the 
German  element  has  also  been  moat  prominent.  The 
Moravians  had  the  first  musical  schools  long  before  the 
Boston  Musical  Academy  or  the  Musical  Fund  Society 
of  Philadelphia  were  founded.  The  great  conservatories  of 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  the  National  Conserva- 
tory of  New  York  at  all  times  had  Germans  on  their 
faculties  and  in  many  cases  as  directors.  Theodore  Thomas 
at  Chicago  and  Van  der  Stucken  in  Cincinnati  have  been 
unsurpassed  teachers  of  music  in  the  West.  Clara  Baur, 
born  in  Stuttgart,  is  the  directress  and  founder  (1867)  of 
the  Cincinoati  Couservatotj  of  Mosic.  WUliam  M.  Sem- 
nacher,  Ukewise  bom  in  Wiirtembei^,  was  a  professor  in 
the  New  York  Conservatory,  of  Music,  1866-1867,  and 
in  1892  established  the  National  Institute  of  Music  (New 
York),  of  which  he  is  still  the  head.  Ernst  Sberhard 
(born  in  Hanover,  Germany)  in  1874  founded  the  Grand 
Conservatory  of  Music  (a  department  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York),  and  ever  since  has  been  its 
president. 

Carl  Faelten  (bom  in  Thoringia,  Germany)  was  for 
twelve  years  a  teacher  in  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  Boston.  In  1897  he  founded  the  Faelteu 
Pianoforte  School,  Boston,  compiled  a  large  number  of 
books  of  instruction,  and  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
piano  teachers  in  the  country.  As  Faelten  at  the  piano, 
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Jnlius  £.  Eiohbei^  is  preSminent  as  a  teacher  of  tiie 
violin.  ThTOngh  him  the  Boston  ConBervatoiy  of  Music 
came  into  existence  and  was  nntU  his  death  in  1898  the 
chief  violin  school  in  America.  He  was  born  in  Diisseldorf 
in  1^4,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1859 ;  he  compoeed 
several  operas,  and  vas  for  a  time  supervisor  of  music  in 
the  Boston  public  schools.*  Adolf  Weidig  (born  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany),  teacher  and  composer,  is  associate  di- 
lector  of  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago.  J. 
J.  Hattstaedt  (bom  in  Michigan,  in  1851,  of  German 
extraction  and  educated  in  Germany)  founded  the  Ameri- 
can Conservatory  of  Music  in  Chicf^o  in  1886,  and  is  still 
its  president  and  director.  Charles  Heydler  (bom  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1861,  of  German  parentE^e)  is  the 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Conservatory  of  Music.  E.  B. 
Kroeger  (born  in  St.  Louis,  in  1862)  is  director  of  the 
College  of  Music,  Forest  Park  University  for  Women, 
St.  Louis. 

At  many  American  universities  chairs  of  music  have 
been  created,  and  courses  of  instruction  in  music  are  r^- 
nlarly  given.  The  veteran  professor  of  music  of  American 
colleges  is  Gustav  Jacob  Stoeckel  (bom  in  Germany,  in 
1819).  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1847,  and  two 
years  aft^^ard  was  appointed  instractor  of  music  at  Yale 
and  organist  in  the  college  chapel.  From  1890  to  1896 
he  was  the  Battell  Professor  of  Music.  He  became  pro- 
fessor emeritus  after  forty-seven  years  of  service.  Another 
faithful  laborer  as  a  teacher  was  Otto  Dresel  (born  in 
Germany,  1826),  who  lived  in  Boston  nearly  forty  years, 
wrote  a  **  Book  of  Songs,"  and  was  one  of  the  great 

'  J.  E.  Eiobbetg  baa  oompo«ed  the  inapiriiig  patriotia  Kntham,  "  To  tbea, 
O  eoaatey,  gi«at  and  free  "  (irordi  bj  Anna  Eiobberg  King),  wbioh  U  per* 
hapi  th«  brat  AiuericaD  cotnpontioD  in  iti  clau. 
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forces  adTancing  mosical  taste,  taking  part  in  the  movement 
against  the  "  £temal  Psalmody  "  (Elson) .  Many  similar  lar 
borers  in  the  field  of  musical  teaching  have  been  mentioned 
in  previous  paragraphs,  and  the  list  might  be  extended.' 

Among  musical  critics  who  are  also  educators  in  musical 
matters  the  German  element  is  also  well  represented.  The 
three  most  prominent  critics  in  America  are :  H.  T.  Fiock 
(bom  in  MiBsouri,  in  1854,  of  German  parentage),  author 
of  the  biographioal  and  critical  work,  "  Wagner  and  his 
Works "  (1893) ;  Dr,  F.  L.  Hitter  (bom  in  Strassburg, 
in  1834),  author  of  "  Music  in  America,"  conductor  and 
manager  of  the  first  great  musical  festival  held  in  New 
York,  in  1867,  and  for  many  years  professor  at  Yassar ; 
H.  E.  Krehbiel  (born  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan),  mus- 
icid  critic  of  the  New  York  "  Tribune  "  and  author  of 
*'  How  to  Listen  to  Music,"  "  Studies  in  the  Wagnerian 
Drama,"  "  Music  and  Manners  in  the  Classical  Period," 
"  The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,"  "  Chapters  of 
Opera,  being  historical  and  critical  observationB  and  re> 
eords  concerning  the  lyric  drama  in  New  York,  from  its 
earliest  days  to  the  present  time  "  (1908). 

One  of  the  greatest  influences  toward  developing  a  love 

*  Adolf  ¥nj,  boto  in  GermAiiy,  proteuor  of  miuio,  SfikeoM  UuiTenit]'; 
W.  H.  B«imld  (bom  in  Meoklenburg),  profeuot  of  mnito,  SjTactue  Uni* 
Tewity,  »ino8  1893  ;  A,  Oldberg  (bora  in  Ohio),  profeSBor  of  mnaic,  North- 
Teatem  Umvenity,  aiiwe  1899 ;  Hernuiui  Diestel,  mombec  of  the  Thomai 
Bftaphoaj  Orahaatra,  aa\r  member  of  the  Spiering  Qnutat,  ftud  on  the  teuih- 
iag-tUB  of  the  Chicago  Uiuioftl  College  ;  Leo  Schuli,  a  great  'cellist,  pn^ 
feasor  of  mnsic  at  Yale  ;  Henry  Era  (bora  in  Dreiden),  head  of  Tiolin  and 
cmbMbMl  mnsio,  UmTenity  Sehool  of  Mnsio,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  ;  Lonii 
fUk  (born  in  Germany),  profeiaor  of  organ  theory,  Chioago  Moiical  Col< 
lege,  since  1869 ;  F.  Ziegfeld  (bora  in  Oldenbnrg,  Germany),  president  of 
Cbic^  Mnaical  College  since  1867  ;  Oscar  Weil  (bora  in  New  York  StaU, 
•doeated  in  Germany,  Ciril  War  reteran),  sinee  1868  prominent  teacher  in 
Son  Froncisoo.  A  distinguished  career  is  that  of  Gostar  Hinrteha,  bora  in 
Ueckleubnrg,  in  ISfiO,  teacher  (Nat.  Cons.  N.  Y.)i  oondnctor,  eompoaer,  and 
manage*  ol  hii  own  opera  OMnpooy  in  Philadelphia  (or  tm  yean^ 
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of  music  is  that  vhich  proceeds  throngh  the  public  schools. 
Lowell  Mason,  the  New  Englaod  composer,  made  the  first 
step  ID  this  direction  in  Boston.  Strangely  enough  a  great 
hindrance  encountered  was  the  opposition  of  parents  vho 
were  still  prejudiced  against  musical  education.  Li  1883 
the  first  tentative  steps  were  taken  which  subsequently 
resulted  in  success.  The  great  pioneer  of  this  movement 
in  New  York  Gify  was  Frank  Damrosch  (bom  in  Breslau, 
son  of  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch),  who  made  singing  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  a  permanent  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. He  also  established  choral  classes  among  the 
working-people  of  New  York  City,  and  although  such 
concerts  may  not  be  of  the  highest  artistic  grade,  they  are 
truly  enjoyable,  and  bring  happiness  to  many  homes. 

In  closing  we  should  give  a  thought  to  the  host  of  Ger- 
man music-teachers  of  the  humbW  class  from  1848  to  the 
present  time,  who  in  every  large  and  innumerable  smaller 
cities  have  labored  for  little  pay  and  less  glory,  yet  with 
unflinching  fidelity,  at  the  musical  education  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Unless  ihe  people  perform  themselves,  they 
have  no  true  appreciation  of  music,  and  sincerely  did  the 
poet  Lanier  utter  the  sentiment  that  music  is  essential  to 
the  happiness  of  home  life.  The  patient  German  music- 
master  has  been  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  social  evolu- 
tion of  our  people  during  the  last  fifty  years.  To  many  of 
these  individuals,  unknown  to  fame,  the  stru^Ie  must 
have  been  a  hard  one,  when  from  a  high  plane  of  musical 
culture  existing  even  among  the  middle  classes  of  Europe, 
they  were  cast  upon  a  hard  and  frigid  soil  that  appeared 
todefyail  their  efforts  at  cultivation.  "  It  required  a  strong 
and  elastic  nature,  both  physical  and  mental,  to  resist  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  such  outward  strain  upon  the  sens- 
itive nerves  of  a  person  brought  up  amid  a  life  of  European 
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civilizatioa;  and  in  many  caaea  only  great  faith  and  hope 
in  the  future  beneficial  results  of  a  newer  civilization, 
based  upon  republican  institutions,  afEorded  compensation 
—  often  illusory  —  to  the  struggling  pioneer  for  all  his 
sacrifices  and  privations."  * 

In  1838,  when  a  small  band  of  seven  or  eight  musicians* 
attempted  to  play  a  portion  of  a  Haydn  Symphony  in  a 
New  York  theatre, "  the  gods  "  in  the  gallery  cried,  "  Stop 
that  noise ;  give  us '  BonyparteCrossingtheRhine,' '  Waah- 
ington's  March,'  or  '  Yankee  Doodle.' "  On  the  following 
night,  when  the  performers  attempted  to  repeat  the  con- 
cert, they  were  greeted  with  cat-calls  and  rotten  eggs.  A 
great  transformation  has  since  taken  place.  From  "  Yankee 
Doodle  "  to  "  ParsiEal "  in  less  than  seventy  years  is  the 
record  of  German  influence  on  the  development  of  musical 
taste  in  America, 

B.  Fins  Aria :  Painting 
America  had  no  art  before  1776.  "People  ate  and 
drank,  and  built  and  reclaimed  the  land  and  multiplied. 
But  a  lai^  bar  of  iron  was  of  more  value  than  the 
finest  statue,  and  an  ell  of  good  cloth  was  prized  more 
highly  than  the  'Transfiguration*  of  Raphael."*  The 
author  of  this  stem  historical  eetimate,  the  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  of  art  in  the  University  of  Brestan, 
nevertheless  concedes  that  now  America  has  an  art  of 
her  own.  It  is  not  national  but  cosmopolitan,  and  shows 
that  America  in  matters  of  art  ''is  far  more  exposed 
to  international  inflaences  than  any  other  country." 
America  is  nearer  the  art  centre  of  Earope  than  Russia, 

*  Ktter,  pp.  417-418. 

>  Thii  inoideat  ia  taken  twat  lUtter,  p.  136. 

■  Ri«hMd  H.  Unther,  Tht  Hittory  of  Modem  Pomfmy,  vol.  iii,  p.  16fi. 
TVaniUted  into  En^iih,  London,  1896,  time  ToInmM. 
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and  matij  of  her  best  artists  lire  in  European  capitals; 
Art  has  not  yet,  like  mnsic,  been  firmly  planted  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  tor  in  the  province  of  art  there  are  not  the  same 
opportunities  in  the  United  States  of  obtaining  the  best 
in  schools,  museums,  and  public  places. 

The  influence  of  Germane  and  of  Grermany  has  been 
twice  felt  in  the  history  of  American  painting.  The  first 
time,  in  the  forties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  through 
the  DUsseldorf  school,  and  a  second  time,  very  recently, 
through  tiie  Munich  artists.  None  of  the  early  repre- 
sentatives of  American  painting  —  J.  S.  Copley,  Ben- 
jamin West,  Gilbert  Stuart,  John  Trumbull  —  were 
Germans;  the  foreign  infloence  that  came  at  that  time 
was  mainly  from  England.  There  were  quite  a  number 
of  faithful  laborers  in  the  early  period,  such  as  Joseph 
Eckstein  (1801),  described  as  "  a  thorough-going  drudge 
in  the  arte,  that  could  do  a  picture  in  still  life  —  his- 
tory —  landscape  —  portrait  —  he  could  model  —  cut  a 
head  in  marble  —  or  anything  you  please." '  Such  lives 
remind  one  of  the  plight  of  the  musician  Heihrioh,  com- 
poser of  the  volume  of  songs  entitled  "Dawning  of 
Music  in  Kentucky,"  which  could  not  rescue  him  from 
a  debtor's  prison.'  Jacob  Eichholtz,  of  German  extiac- 
tion  (bom  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1776),  was  a 
disciple  of  Stuart  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  might  have 
ripened  to  excellence  under  more  favorable  cireomr 
stances.  "  Street  Scenes,  Central  Square,  Philadelphia," 
*' Election  at  the  State   House,"  were  painted  by  the 

■  Eckstein  wu  a.  G«rmmQ.  Cf.  WillUm  DunUp,  Hittory  of  the  Rist  <md 
Prograt  of  tit  Art  of  Dttign  m  tht  Vruted  Slate*,  vol.  ii,  p.  2S6. 

'  This  qiuunt  Tolume,  oontAimng  mniiotil  Mons  of  m  Dombor  of  loagi 
composed  by  Heinrieb,  u  found  in  tbe  librUf  of  CongreM,  Wuhington. 
Tbe  dftU  u  1820.  I^iende  in  PbiUdelphia  wrote  tbe  words  to  hi*  Mnga, 
wbiob  tie  wemi  to  have  oompoiMi  tbera  or  in  Kentucky. 
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German  artoBt,  J.  L.  Eriminel,  who  came  to  this  coontrjr 
in  1810,  and  was  accidentally  drowned  near  Gennan- 
town,  Fennsylvania,  in  1821.' 

In  the  forties  the  popularity  of  the  Bomantio  School 
drew  the  American  painters  to  DUsseldorf,  where  a  new 
art  of  landscape  painting  had  sprung  up  under  the 
leadership  of  the  artist,  Karl  Friedrich  Lessing.  The 
American  painters  felt  the  need  of  greater  accuracy  in 
drawing,  and  more  technique.  In  1848  Paul  Weber,  a 
representative  of  the  school,  established  himself  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  became  one  of  the  most  fashionable  pain^ 
era  of  the  day.'  But  the  pioneer  of  greatest  influence 
in  this  movement  was  Emmanuel  Leutze.  He  was  bom 
at  Gmund,  Wiirtemberg,  in  1816,  but  he  spent  his  early 
life  in  America.  Evidences  of  talent  in  the  boy  inter- 
ested Mr.  E.  L.  Carey,  of  Philade]|rfua,  with  whose 
assistance  and  some  money  that  he  had  earned  by  paint- 
ing pictures,  as  "Indian  Gazing  at  the  Setting  Sun," 
Leutze  was  enabled  to  go  abroad  to  study.  He  became 
the  pupO  of  Lessing,  at  Dilsseldorf,  and  soon  painted 
the  historical  picture,  "  Columbus  before  the  High 
Council  of  Salamanca."  "  Columbus  in  Chains  "  brought 
him  a  gold  medal  at  Brussels.  His  best-known  picture 
in  America  is  perhaps  "  Washington  Crossing  the  Dela- 
ware," painted  in  1851,  and  now  in  poBsession  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  Muther 
calls  it  a  sincere  and  loyal  historical  picture,  which  in 
its  quiet  matter-of-fact  composition  rather  resembles  an 
earnest  artist  like  Copley  than  Lessing,  with  his  sen- 
timentalism    and     exaggeration.*      Equally    famous    in 

>  Sadakiehi  Hutniaiin,  X  Hittorf  of  Antmam  Jrf,iii  twoToInmM,vot  i, 
p.  253.    (Pttga  &  Co.,  Bortou,  1902.) 
*  HartinMiii,  toL  i,  p.  63.  *  Mntlwr,  nL  iii,  p.  4fi8. 
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America  is  his  "Emigration  to  the  Wert"  (or  "West- 
ward the  Course  of  Empire  takes  its  Way  "),  completed 
in  1862,  the  la^e  picture  forming  one  of  the  panels  of 
the  staircase  at  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  His  last 
irork  was  a  cartoon,  "  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves."  He 
died  in  Washington  in  1868,  overcome  by  the  heat  of 
Bummer.  Leutze  was  a  hard  worker,  and  aspired  to  high 
ideals.  He  has  been  severely  criticized,  particularly  in 
America,  where  he  has  never  been  appreciated  as  fully 
as  abroad.  Most  of  his  pictures  are  not  to  be  seen  in 
this  country,  and  therefore  American  critics  rarely  had 
a  chance  to  view  his  work  in  its  entireness ;  but  his  was 
the  most  prominent  effort  in  historical  painting  in 
America  up  to  that  time.'  His  shortcomings  were  those 
incident  to  rapid  work  and  the  weaknesses  of  his  school, 
crude  coloring  and  a  fixed  academical  style  of  drawing. 
The  Diisseldorfers  welcomed  him  with  enthusiasm  when- 
ever he  appeared  among  them,  and  he  came  neat  to  being 
called  at  one  time  to  the  directorship  of  the  Diissel- 
dorf  Academy.'  In  the  history  of  American  painting 
he  is  also  noteworthy  for  having  been  one  of  the  few 
American  artists  who  selected  American  subjects  for 
their  works.  The  only  other  prominent  example  was 
Trumbull. 

As  Leutze  had  represented  historical  painting,  so  another 
Glerman-American,  Albert  Bierstadt,  introduced  the  Dus- 
seldorfian  manner  of  landscape  painting.  Bora  in  Solingen, 
near  D&sseldorf,  his  parents  took  him  to  America  when  he 
was  only  two  years  old.  He  was  to  become  a  merchant,  but 

t  Cf.  HartmMtn,  p.  142. 

)  For  ui  BpprecUtiTe  eiMj  od  Leatie,  of.  H.  Beolier,  KSlntr  Zeitimf ; 
artiole  reprinted  in  ng.  84,  Dioikuran,  186S.  Cf.  $.1ao  Tuckerman,  Book 
of  tA«  Artittt.  A  verj  nuympatheUo  MYiew  AppMJOd  in  the  New  Twk 
TrOniae,  Febrnuj  2. 1807. 
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his  love  for  art  prevailed,  aad  in  1853  he  returned  to  hia 
natdre  land  for  an  education.  He  studied  under  Lessing, 
Achenbaoh,  and  Leutze  at  Diisseldorf,  remaining  abroad 
four  years.  On  his  journeys  to  Switzerland  and  elsewhere 
he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  making  sketches  of  mountain 
landscapes,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  presently 
a  great  opportunity  came  his  way.  Immediately  after  hu 
return  he  made  two  long  trips  to  the  Far  West,  taking  part 
in  Greneral  lender's  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
1858.  The  wild  regicHia  that  he  saw  gave  him  the  materiab 
and  the  inspiratiou  for  his  pictures.  He  was  a  worshiper 
of  the  grand  in  nature,  like  the  German-American  Dovel- 
ist,  Charles  Sealsfield,  in  literature.*  Bierstadt's  pictures 
"  united  geographical  accuracy  with  the  effort  to  compass 
dazzUng  meteorological  effects"  (Muther).  Primeval  nature 
was  his  subject;  temple-like  solitudes,  only  occaaioQally 
enlivened  by  trappers,  cowboys,  Indians  mounted,  or  buf' 
faloes,  by  their  diminutive  presence  impressing  all  the  more 
the  sublimity  of  the  wonder-works  of  nature.  Some  of  his 
most  famous  pictures,  which  he  painted  on  canvases  of 
great  dimensions,  are  "  lander's  Peak,"  *'  Storm  in  the 
Kockies,"  "  Domes  of  the  Yosemite,"  "  The  Yosemite 
Valley,"  "  Laramie  Peak,"  "  Mt.  Hood."  One  of  his  last 
pictures,  "  In  the  Sierras,"  won  a  gold  medal  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1868.  Bierstadt  does  not 
produce  in  his  landscapes  the  expression  of  a  human  mood 
or  feeling,  not  even  id  his  "  Emerald  Pool  in  the  White 
Mountains."  The  grand  and  heroic  in  nature  are  designed 
to  create  an  overpowering  impression  upon  the  human  soul. 
His  pictures  were  very  popular  for  a  time,  especially  in 
Europe,  where  their  subjects  were  romantically  new,  and 

■  Cf.  Swtliflald'a  desor^tioD  of  the  S«ii  Jaointo  Prairie,  in  the  Cabin  Boatf 
or  liif  Niiuui^a  de^tknu  o(  Meriam  komtj  (SSdm  vnd  Nordai). 
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the  depiction  seemed  aconrate.*  Bierstadt  had  followers 
among  American  painten,  sach  as  J.  B.  Bristol  and  F.  JB. 
Church,  who  painted  American  and  Mezican  sceneij. 
Many  were  the  young  men  who,  following  the  example  of 
Leutze'  and  Bierstadt,  went  to  school  at  Diisseldorf,  and  for 
twenty  years  or  more  the  influence  of  Diisseldorf  artists 
was  evident  in  American  historical  and  landscape  painting. 

A  new  era  came  about  1860,  when  the  fame  of  the  Bar* 
bizon '  school  began  to  attract  American  artists.  Soon  there- 
after the  glory  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  school  departed. 
The  influence  of  the  French  school  is  traceable  in  moat 
of  the  modem  American  landscape  painters,  a  number  of 
whom  have  German  names.  Among  them  are  the  genre 
painters,  Henry  Mosler  (bom  in  New  York ;  studied  at 
Diisseldorf  and  Paris),  and  Carl  Gnthetz  (Swiss  by  birth), 
the  latter  a  popil  of  Bouguereau. 

Within  very  recent  times,  however,  the  infiaence  of 

>  Bient&dt  died  in  1902.  An  sppreeiatiTe  raview  of  hia  work  eta  be  found 
in  M  ftrtiele  by  S.  R.  Kebler,  ZaUdtrififir  bOdmde  KuoMt.  (Leipzig,  1870.) 
Cf.  aIso  Atleroic  MonMy,  roU.  xiii  Mtd  sir,  artielet  by  Fiti-Hogb  Lndlow. 
Xbe  haidohipB  of  Western  travel  are  oommented  on,  inoh  u  Bientadt  en- 
dured in  order  to  attain  bii  eodi. 

*  A  prominent  pupil  of  Lentie  wa*  Karl  Ferdinand  Weimer  ( Wimer), 
bom  in  Germanj  in  1828,  who  oame  to  tbii  country  in  1844.  He  made  it  Ilia 
porpoee  in  life  to  portray  the  North  American  Indian,  and  traveled  eztena- 
irely  to  oarry  out  hii  aim,  living  among  the  Sionx,  taking  piatnrei  of  tbem, 
and  eloeely  obaerving  them  in  peace  and  war,  on  the  hunt  and  at  their 
paatimei.  Weimer'i  Baffaia  Hani  (in  the  Art  Mnienm  of  St.  Louii),  and 
nnmerona  oanviisea  portraying  wild  life  in  the  West,  are  the  pioneen  in 
thii  popnlar  type  of  American  painting.  Weimer'i  rtndiea  of  Indian  coe- 
tnmat,  ntensila,  weapona,  detail!  of  daily  life,  also  hia  big-game  pioturaa, 
were  of  great  eervioe  to  enooeeding  paintera.  Cf.  Der  deuitebe  Pitmitr,  toL 
ziii,  pp.  130  ff.,  and  American  Art  RaiiaB,  vol.  ii,  pp.  176-177. 

'  This  Frenob  ichool  was  also  known  as  the  Fontainebleau  school  of  land- 
tnfe  piuQters.  Hiey  resided  near  the  forest  of  Fontaineblean,  Hm  meet  beau- 
tiful in  Franco,  in  Barbixtm,  Chailly,  and  other  neai^by  villages.  This  modem 
•dwol  was  founded  by  Theodore  Ronasean  ;  prominent  member*  were  Corot, 
Dnpr^  Daubigny,  Fraa^joif  Millet,  Fl«ary,  and  others. 
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Paria  has  been  ooonterbiUanced  somewhat  by  a  second 
German  influence,  that  of  Munich.  Piloty  had  urged  the 
study  of  nature  and  insisted  on  correct  drsnghtsmanship. 
In  Germany,  Dusseldorf  as  a  school  for  artists  was  de* 
throned  and  Munich  set  in  its  place.  Talented  young  people 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  learn  what  the  renais- 
sance of  German  art  bad  in  store.  Ludwig  Loff  tz  raised  the 
reputation  of  Munich  and  perfected  the  realism  and  tech- 
nique of  the  school.  A  number  of  artists  of  the  first  rank, 
such  as  Mahart,  Max,  Lenbach,  Defregger,  Diete,  made 
the  fame  of  Munich  resound  over  the  whole  world.  In  the 
eighties  and  early  nineties,  the  Bavarian  capital  was  as 
much  the  Mecca  of  American  art  students  as  was  Paris, 
although  not  so  many  made  Munich  their  permanent  home.* 
Among  the  latter,  of  German  descent,  were  Bosenliialf 
Marr,  and  Ulrich.  T.  Rosenthal  remained  true  to  the  old 
romantic  ideas,  and  would  not  represent  life  in  i^npleasant- 
Tealistic  coloring. 

For  two  reasons  the  most  interesting  of  the  three  is 
Carl  Marr,  bom  in  Milwaukee,  in  1858,  first  because  of 
his  work,  and  secondly  because  of  his  teaching.  He  has 
become  a  professor  at  the  Munich  Academy,  and  now  re- 
presents the  infloeuce  both  of  Germany  and,  since  he  was 
bom  in  the  United  States,  of  the  native  German  element 
on  American  punting.  "  He  is  a  worker,  a  bora  professor, 
whose  talent  is  made  up  of  the  elements  of  will,  work, 
study,  and  patience "  (Muther).  His  productive  work  is 
of  perfect  draughtsmanship  and  shows  true  uaturalism, 
free  from  extravagances.  In  1889  he  introduced  himself 
by  the  "  Procession  of  Flagellants,"  a  serious  historical 
picture  of  great  size,  exhibiting  great  mastery  over  tech- 
nical dif&cultieB.   His  next  pictures  were  **  Germany  in 

>  Cf.  Hnrtmuui,  toL  ii,  p.  198. 
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1866/'  and  the  genre  picture  ^'Sonuner  Dajr."  S&rr'a 
pictaieB  have  the  capacitj  of  satisfying  every  one.  They 
tell  a  story  pleasing  to  the  uncritical,  and  owing  to  the 
soundness  of  their  technique  they  never  offend  the  most 
exacting.^ 

Charles  F.  Uhich  (bom  in  New  York,  in  1858),  a  pupil 
of  Lofftz  and  Lindenschmidt,  takes  Italy  for  his  subject. 
He  paints  Venice,  not  that  of  romance,  but  the  Venice 
of  the  present  day,  with  its  nairow  streets  and  comely 
girls,  laundresses,-  and  women  making  bouquets  and 
laughing  at  liieir  work.  "  There  is  a  mild  lustre  of  color 
in  bis  work  and  a  distinctive  sobriety  in  tone,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  pyrotechnics  of  the  Italian  Fortuny  " 
(Mutber).  His  "  Glass-Blowers  "  (at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum) is  a  study  of  the  laboring-class,  and  his  "  Promised 
Land"  represents  European  immigrants  arriving  at  Castle 
.Garden.  Robert  Koebler  (bom  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  in 
1850)  is  a  painter  of  Munich  street  life ;  Hemiann  Hart- 
wich  (bom  in  New  York,  in  1853)  chooses  subjects  chiefly 
from  South  Tyrol  and  the  north  of  Italy ;  Robert  Blum 
has  painted  Japanese  street  scenes,  full  of  sunlight  and 
lustrous  color;  —  "his  Venetian  and  Japanese  pictures 
fairly  sparkle  with  crisp  and  delicate  effects  "  (Hartmann). 
Robert  W.  Vonnoh  is  a  member  of  the  Munich  secessiGD. 
His  painted  portraits  and  landscapes,  consisting  entirely 
of  dots  of  pure  bright  color,  illustrate  the  theory  that  Uie 
first  visual  impression  we  receive  conrasts  of  a.  chaos  of 
color  dots.  In  the  exhibition  at  Munich  of  1892,  he  ex- 
hibited a  field  of  poppies  in  which  the  red  color  had  been 
daubed  on  the  canvas  not  by  the  brush  but  out  of  the  tube. 

■  Carl  Mkn*!  "  Star  of  Life  "  U  fonnd  in  the  Metropolitan  Hiueani.  It 
tepreeenta  the  body  of  ft  Tonng  girl  thrown  ftahon,  while  the  flgom  of  »» 
old  mui,  denoting  Time,  i*  wen  among  the  loeka,  meditating. 
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"Never  yet,"  says  Mather,  ''was  war  so  boldly  declared 
on  all  the  conTentional  asages  of  the  atudio ;  never  yet 
were  such  barbaric  means  employed  to  attain  an  astound- 
ing effect  of  light."  Among  American  artista  residing  in 
London,  where  Whistler  and  Sai^nt  reign  supreme,  there 
is  Muhrmann,  trained  in  Munich,  who  has  lately  come  to 
the  front  in  the  exhibitions. 

Other  German  names  among  modem  American  painters 
axQ  Louis  Moeller,  who  portrays  unique  types  of  old  men 
and  genre  scenes ;  J.  M.  Gaugengigl/  master  in  painting 
details;  Louis  Eronberg,  depicter  of  ballet-girls;  Max 
Weyl  (bom  in  Germany),  landscape  artist ;  Joseph  Lanber 
(bom  in  Westphalia,  Germany),  mural  painter,  member 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  color  scheme  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  interested  in  the  artistic  improve- 
ment of  cities ;  J.  J.  Behr,  miniature  painter ;  R.  F.  Zog* 
baum,  delineator  of  military  and  naval  subjects.'  Other 
German  names  of  men  of  talent  are  A.  L.  Groll,  C.  H. 
Fromnth,  Charles  Schreyvogel,  W.  E.  Schumacher,  A.  H. 
Maurer,  etc.*  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  large  number 
of  German  names  among  the  medal  winners  at  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  Expositiou  in  1904.  There  are  German 
names  in  each  class;  i.  e.,  of  gold,  nlver,  and  bronze 
medal  awards  in  the  departments  of  painting,  sculpture, 
etchings,  engravings,  etc.  The  German  names  under  sil- 
ver and  bronze  medals  can  be  counted  by  scores,  showing 

'  HartnwDii,  toI.  i,  pp.  283-284,  calla  him  the  Meiuonier  of  AmericL  A 
good  example  of  his  work  li  foand  in  the  Boston  Art  Miueam,  %  cavklrf- 
raaa  shot  dead  from  imbiuh. 

'  Among  battle  painters  there  bAve  been  Rotbermel,  a  German  artist  who 
punted  gigautio  oanvasea  like  the  "  Battle  of  Gettysburg,"  which  was  one 
of  the  attiaotiou  of  the  Centennial  Fair  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Another 
German  name  among  battle  painten  ii  Gilbert  Gaol,  bom  in  JerMf  City  in 
1855^ Of.  Hartmann,  vol.  i,  p.  251. 
ii,T0Lii,p.  262. 
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that  a  very  large  share  of  the  artistic  work  of  onr  ooontry 
is  beiag  done  by  men  of  German  blood. 

In  1878  the  criticism  appeared  in  "  Harper's  Mi^azine" 
that  "  the  great  defect  of  American  artists  ia  ignorance 
of  the  elements  of  the  science  and  technique  of  the  pro- 
fession. They  did  not  learn  early  enough  how  to  draw ; 
they  have  not  clear  ideas  of  what  art  is  and  what  art  de- 
mands." Now,  after  less  than  twenty  years,  the  art  critic 
Mutber  says,  "  American  pictures  are  eminent  for  their 
technique."  There  has  been  a  strenuous  discipline  in  cor- 
rect drawing  and  an  efEort  to  probe  every  subject  aa 
artistically  as  possible.  "  Technique  being  the  basis  of  every 
art,  the  groundwork  for  the  growth  of  an  especially 
American  school  has  thus  been  created."  For  the  attain* 
ment  of  this  technique  Diisseldorf,  Paris,  and  Mouich 
have  been  the  training-schools.  "  With  their  fine  instinet 
for  novelty,  their  presage  of  the  tendency  of  the  future, 
the  Americans  are  well  able  to  estimate  the  value  of 
European  schools  of  art.  For  this  reason  they  seek 
neither  Berlin  nor  Dusseldorf  amongst  Glerman  centres 
of  art,  bat  only  Munich,  nor  did  they  come  even  here 
until  Munich  had  decisively  joined  in  the  great  modem 
movement,"  * 

In  the  art  schools  that  have  been  established  in  the 
United  States  there  is  likewise  a  strong  representation  of 
the  German  element  on  the  various  teaching-stafEs.  Fred* 
erick  Dielman  (bom  in  Hanover,  in  1847)  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Design  since  1899.  He 
studied  art  in  Munich  under  Diez;  and  was  topographer 
and  draughtsman  in  the  United  States  Engineer  Depart* 
ment,  1866-1872.  He  designed  the  mosaic  panels  "  Law'* 
and  "History"  in  the  new  Congressional  library,  and 
■  Mnther,  tc^  iu,  p.  178. 
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some  other  mosaicB.  He  -was  president  of  tbe  National 
Academy  of  Design,  1899-19(^,  and  has  been  professor 
of  desoriptive  geometry  and  drawing  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  since  1903.  Robert  Koehler  (bom  in 
Hambni^  in  1850)  is  the  director  of  the  MinneapoUs 
School  of  fine  Arts  and  the  president  of  the  Mianesota 
State  Art  Society.  John  Henry  Niemeyer  (bom  in  Bremen^ 
Germany,  in  1839)  has  been  professor  of  drawing  in  the 
Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts  since  1871.  Charles  M.  Kurtz 
(born  at  New  Castle,  PennsylvaDia,  in  1855)  is  art  director 
in  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy.  Edmund  H.  Osthaus 
(bom  in  Hildesheim,  Grermany,  in  1858)  was  the  principal 
of  the  .Toledo  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  until  it  was  aban* 
doned.  Benjamin  W.  Clinedinst  (bom  in  Woodstock,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1860)  is  tbe  director  of  the  School  of  Blostra^ 
tion,  Drexel  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  also  of  the  School  of 
Applied  Design  for  Women,  in  New  York. 

A  typical  example  of  a  German  teacher  of  wide  experi- 
ence and  influence  is  that  of  Professor  Otto  Fuchs,  at  faia 
death  in  1906  director  of  the  Maryland  Institute  in  Bal- 
timore. He  was  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  came  to  America 
in  1840,  at  the  age  of  twelTO.  He  studied  civil  engineer 
ing,  was  employed  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  as 
a  teacher  of  machine  designing,  then  as  draughtsman  in 
the  United  States  Coast  Surrey,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  drew  plans  for  battleships.  According  to 
Ericsson's  directions  he  executed  the  plans  for  the  first 
Monitor.  Leaving  a  professorship  in  the  Naval  Academy, 
be  accepted  a  responsible  position  in  a  Boston  machioa- 
building  company  (Harrison-Loring).  When  the  Stat« 
Normal  Art  School  was  founded  in  Boston,  he  was  first 
appointed  bead  of  the  technical  section  and  subsequently 
director  of  the  entire  institution.  His  spirit  of  indepead- 
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ence,  particularly  in  regard  to  political  appointments,  cre- 
ated friction,  and  although  Professor  Fnchs  was  victorious 
in  the  struggle,  he  was  wearied  bj  it  and  willing  to  accept 
a  call  in  1883  to  the  directorship  of  the  Maryhmd  Insti- 
tute in  Baltimore,  where  unrestricted  freedom  was  admit- 
ted from  the  start  in  regard  to  appointments  and  control 
of  the  curriculum.  The  school  was  the  same  in  which  the 
sculptor  Rinehart  had  received  his  first  instruction.  It  had 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  when  Professor  Fuchs 
took  hold  of  it ;  in  his  charge  the  number  grew  to  four- 
teen hundred.  Many  of  his  pupils  won  gold  or  silver 
medals  in  Paris  in  the  annual  competitions.'  When  Balti- 
more was  burned  in  1904  the  Maryland  Institute  art  rooms 
and  all  the  models  that  had  accumulated  for  years  were 
totally  destroyed.  Otto  Fuchs  was  not  disheartened  but 
rose  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  started  at  once  to  gather 
subscriptions  for  a  new  building  with  greater  facilities  and 
a  lai^r  endowment.  In  carrying  out  this  great  purpose 
he  undermiDed  his  constitution,  bat  the  certainty  of  sac- 
cess  comforted  him  upon  his  death-bed.  The  nnnstial 
honor  of  memorial  resolutionB  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
of  Maryland*  was  conferred  upon  the  deceased  public 
servant. 

The  intellectual  exchange  of  professors  between  Ger- 
many and  America  has  undoubtedly  suggested  the  plan 
of  an  exchange  in  the  province  of  art.  In  January,  1909, 
there  was  opened  in  the  new  wing  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  Gty  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
modem  German  painters  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ger- 

>  For  example,  Ham  Sohnlet  (of  Oennui  pueutage),  loiilptor  ia  Balti- 
more, whtwe  "  Adam  and  Ere  "  and  "  Ariadne  "  txa  woiki  Bhowuig  muked 
talent  and  promise. 

*  Cf.  Oainan-Amtrican  Armalt,  New  Seriei,  rot.  n,  pp.  169-160. 
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man  GoTemment.  The  artistic  direction  vaa  in  ohai|;e  of 
Wilhelm  Bode,  diieotor^neral  of  the  Boyal  Hoseum  of 
Berlin;  Arthur  Kampf,  president  of  the  BoyalAcademj 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Berlin ;  and  Carl  Marr,  professor  of  the 
Rojal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Munich.  On  this  side  the 
exhibition  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
art  connoisseur,  Hugo  Reisinger.  His  Majesty  the  German 
Emperor  sent  his  portrait  by  Kampf  and  a  number  of  fam- 
ous modem  paintings  by  Lenbach,  Bocklin,  Menzel,  and 
others,  loaned  from  the  Bbyal  Art  Galleries  of  Berlin,  an 
example  which  was  followed  by  the  mnseomB  of  Munich, 
Dresden,  Weimar,  Karlsruhe,  and  others.  The  collection 
undoubtedly  served  its  purpose  of  a  better  acquaintance 
with  modem  German  art,  and  made  a  strong  impression, 
thoogh  far  removed  from  commonplace  approval.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  German  artists  did  not  belong  to  any 
one  school,  but  were  individuals  striving  to  express  theii 
individual  genius,  men  of  wonderful  force,  directness,  and 
^cerity,  frequently  incnrring  the  danger  of  crudi^ 
through  their  vigor,  and  of  marring  the  line  of  beau^ 
throi^h  their  bold  simplici^  or  their  lofty  aspiration. 
The  exhibition  is  to  visit  other  American  cities,  and  some 
time  in  the  future  an  exhibition  of  American  art  is  to 
take  place  in  Berlin. 

An  influence  of  a  more  permanent  kind  will  undoubt- 
edly result  from  the  establishment  of  the  Germanic  Museum 
at  Harvard  University  in  1903.  The  beginnings  of  a  great 
collection  were  made  by  the  generous  gifts  of  the  German 
£mperor,  which  included  casts  of  German  sculptures  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to  be  found  in  no 
other  museum  in  the  world.  Gralvanoplastic  reproductions 
of  German  metal-work  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth 
century  were  added  later  by  German  friends,  and  ^fta  came 
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from  the  King  of  Saxonj  and  the  town  oonncil  of  Norem- 
bei^,  illostratii^  Saxon  art  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
the  workmanidup  of  the  Kurembei^  scnlptor,  Adam  Krafft. 
The  collection  promises  to  become  one  of  the  moat  complete 
&nd  valuable  in  the  world,  and  a  constant  souice  of  interest 
ahke  to  laymen  and  artists.* 

C.  Sculpture 

If  &a  b^nnings  of  mnsic  and  painting  in  the  United 
States  were  difficult,  the  case  forscolpture  aeemed  well-nigh 
hopeless.  The  Puritan  and  Quaker  horror  of  the  flesh  and 
a  peculiar  nn  fathomable  prudishness  that  held  sway  all  orer 
the  country,'  compelled  whatever  talent  there  was  in  the  land 
to  seek  refuge  in  fair  Italy.  From  the  very  persecutors  of 
the  art,  however,  sprang  its  first  great  votaries,  Hiram 
Powers  (1805-1873),  a  Quaker,  and  Horatio  Greenongb 
(1805-1852),  whose  mother  was  bom  in  New  England. 

There  were  undoubtedly  some  Germans  laboring  at  the 
art  in  the  early  period,  for  when  Powers  vent  to  Cincin- 
nati in  1826  he  frequently  visited  the  studio  of  a  Gennan 
artist,'  and  there  discoveied  in  himself  those  talents  which 
culminated  in  the  production  of  the  "  Greek  Slave."  Th«re 
is  a  record  of  a  German  by  the  name  of  Eorwan,  "  who 
executed  several  monuments  which  show  conscientioaa 
labor  and  good  taste."  *  The  more  than  gifted  Francis  Deng- 
let  (bom  in  Cincinnati)  was  of  Grerman  descent.  He  died 

'  Tlunki  to  tlw  otttuitig  «fforti  of  tbe  anntoi  of  the  mnsenm,  Prot«SMr 
Knno  Fmncke,  and  tba  ganwoas  bagiDniug  of  k  fnitd  bj  Adolphiu  Bnaoh 
(8160,000),  the  inttitntioD  may  look  fonrard  to  ooanpjiiig,  in  time,  a  pciv 
man«tit  home.   Three  hundred  thonuiid  dollon  will  be  DeoeHary  for  this 

■  Cf.  Hn.  TroIlofM,  7)0MMtK  JlfaMwrt^ti<.imana«M,ToLii,pp.B&-87, 
ud  Tol.  i,  pp.  220-221. 
'  C(.  Hafttnaiin,  A  Hitlorg  ^American  Art,  vol.  ii,  p.  19. 

*  W«i*»»ianii,  vol,  ii,  p,  18, 
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in  Boston,  in  1879,  at  the  age  of  twenty-BiE,  after  a  short, 
productive,  and  useful  career  as  teacher  at  the  Boston 
Hoseom  SehooL  His  group,  entitled  "Caught,"  represent- 
ing children  at  plaj,  is  a  socceasful  study  of  scolptnral 
grouping. 

The  sculptor,  William  H.  Rinehart,  bom  in  1825,  v&b 
the  son  of  a  German  farmer  (Beinhardt)  of  Carroll 
County,  Maryland.'  The  opening  of  a  quarry  in  the  neigh- 
borhood made  of  the  boy  a  stonecutter  instead  of  a  fanner. 
Bemoviug  to  Baltimore,  he  plied  his  trade  ten  to  twelve 
hoars  a  day  and  afterward  worked  in  the  night  school  of 
the  Maryland  Institute.  In  1855,  with  the  aid  of  the  art 
connoisseur,  W.  S.  Walters,  Rinehart  was  enabled  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  he  there  executed  his  two  bas-reliefs  "  Night " 
and  "  Day."  He  soon  returned  to  Baltimore,  and  opened 
a  studio,  but  the  memories  of  the  Eternal  Ci^  proved  too 
^reat  an  attraction.  In  1858  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  re- 
maiued  there  until  his  death  in  1874.  Riuehart's  work  may 
best  be  studied  in  Baltimore.  In  the  art  gallery  of  the  Fea- 
body  Institute  three  of  his  marbles  and  about  forty-two 
plaster  casts  of  his  most  important  works  have  been  brought 
together.  In  Washington  Place  near  the  Peabody  stands 
the  impressive  bronze  statue  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  seated 
in  a  chair.  Some  of  Riuehart's  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Greenmonnt  Cemetery  of  Baltimore  (e.  g.,  "Sleeping 
Children  ").  The  gem  of  Riuehart's  work  is  a  life-sized  nude 
maible,  "  Clythe,"  in  the  Peabody,  a  beautiful  example  of 
the  classical  style.  "  Latona  and  her  Children,"  a  marble 
group  which  rivals  the  other  in  excellence,  is  found  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  TheGorcoran  Art  Gallery  possesses 
eeveral  of  the  sculptor's  works,  among  them  "Endymion." 

■  Canoll  County  i*  within  Um  aru  of  old  Prederiok  Conntf,  tfa*  itroog^ 
Ixdd  of  tlw  6«noaa  txratm,  who  anMy  trakkad  from  FeiuuTlniiift. 
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BiDehart  was  among  the  last  of  tlie  American  scolptors 
who  remained  under  the  influence  of  the  classicism  so  beau- 
tifully revired  in  Italy  by  CaDova.  William  Kinehart  at  his 
death  left  his  estate  to  be  used  for  the  foundation  of  a 
traveling  scholarship.  The  sculptor  knew  what  Rome  had 
been  for  him,  he  remembered  ^so  how  poverty  had  stood 
in  his  way,  and  wished  therefore  to  help  some  yonog  men 
of  tried  talent  situated  as  he  had  been.  The  Roman  Rine- 
hart  Scholarship,  awarded  npon  work  submitted  in  com- 
petition, has  fulfilled  the  donor's  wishes,  for  it  has  been  of 
real  service  to  a  number  of  promising  American  sculptors, 
the  most  noted  case  being  that  of  the  bnlliant  American' 
sculptor,  Herman  Atkins  MaoNeal,  who  won  the  honor  of 
the  award,  1896-1900. 

A  diligent  search  would  undoubtedly  reveal  the  pre- 
sence of  other  Germans  at  work  during  the  early  periods, 
but  the  present  purpose  is  not  to  exhaust  the  materials, 
but  to  search  for  larger  influences.  A  great  impulse  to 
sculpture  in  recent  times  has  been  given  by  the  decorative 
work  of  the  last  three  great  American  expositions.  It  is 
true  that  a  large  part  of  the  work- produced  has  been 
merely  architectural  or  decorative,  hut  the  populariaang  of 
pleasing  forms,  though  ephemeral  as  compared  with  the 
immortal  marbles  of  masters,  has  brought  about  a  kind  of 
renaissance  in  the  plastic  art.  This  new  era,  which  has 
borne  many  artists  to  the  front  by  giving  them  something 
to  do,  and  which  has  forced  the  public  to  become  inter- 
ested, was  produced  mainly  by  two  men  of  German  birth, 
Karl  Theodor  F.  Bitter,  born  in  Vienna  in  1867,  and 
Frederick  W.  Ruckstuhl,  bom  at  Breitenbach,  in  Alsace, 
within  the -borders  of  Germany  in  1853. 

Karl  Bitter  was  the  most  conspicuous  decorator  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1S93,  and  tiie  official 
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director  of  sculpture  at  the  two  Bacceedlng  expoutioDs, 
the  Pan-American  in  1901,  juid  the  LouisiaDa  Purchase 
Exposition  in  1904.  He  received  a  good  education  in  his 
native  city,  with  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Gymnasium  and 
sculpture  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  In  1889  he  ar* 
lived  in  New  York  City,  possessed  of  no  other  resources 
save  his  technical  educatioo.  With  neither  friends  nor  re* 
latives  to  aid  him  he  began  work  with  a  firm  of  house  de- 
corators. The  story  is  told  that  his  fellow  workmen  jeered 
at  him  when  he  used  his  spare  time  to  fashion  a  model  in 
eompetition  for  one  of  the  gates  of  Trinity  Church  in  New 
York.  The  foreigner  won  the  award,  and  soon  also  the  es- 
teem of  Richard  M.  Hunt,  the  architect.  Then  came  Bit- 
ter's great  opportunity.  Mr.  Hunt  created  the  stately  Ad- 
ministration Building  for  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  and 
invited  the  young  man  to  design  the  elahorate  sculptural 
decorations  that  were  to  emheUish  it.  Bitter  was  fully  equal 
to  tiie  task,  and  added  to  his  great  undertaking  the  decora^ 
tion  of  die  Liheral  Arts  Building  at  the  earnest  request 
of  its  designer,  G.  B.  Post.'  "  To  most  of  us,"  says  the 
critic  Taft;  "  those  great  lawless  compositions  on  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  were  curious  rather  than  beautif  ol, 
though  aU  recognized  the  fertility  of  invention  and  the 
audaciousness  of  the  foreigner,  who  threatened  to  over* 
whelm  the  structure  with  his  lightly  conceived  giants  of 
plaster.  With  all  our  natural  resourcefulness,  there  were 
but  two  or  at  most  three  native  Americans  who  could  have 
'  swung '  such  work  with  the  easy  mastery,  the  professional 
bravura,  that  Mr.  Bitter  showed  in  nearly  every  sketch 
and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  final  groups,  those  enormous 
constructions  of  timber  and  staff.  If  it  seems  too  purely  a 

>  Cf.  Lomdo  Taft,  Tht  Hitlory  ofAmeriean  Seuipture,  pp.  iEe-iB3.  (Tha 
UaemiUan  Compsof,  1903.) 
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prodnct  of  intuition  and  dexterity  to  merit  seriooa  etady, 
it  becomes,  in  mass,  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  quiet, 
persistent  infloence  toward  the  elevation  of  the  standard 
of  American  workmanship,  and  of  no  less  importance  in 
tlie  cnltivation  of  American  taste  through  familiarity  with 
admirable  examples."  Figures  and  figure  reliefs  for  "  Bilt- 
more"  and  other  residences  of  the  VanderbiltB,  for  the 
homes  of  C.  P.  Huntington,  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  many 
others  belong  to  the  works  of  Bitter.  The  enormous 
reliefs  for  the  Broad  Street  Station  in  Philadelphia,  for 
innumerable  public  buildings,  churches,  etc.,  came  from 
the  workshop  of  Karl  Bitter,  who  is  able  to  design  for 
a  whole  shopfal  of  assistants  and  direct  the  execution  of 
many  things  at  once.  "  The  sculptural  result  may  not  be 
profound  —  but  it  is  a  gift  indeed  to  be  able  to  create 
spontaneously,  unwearyingly,  these  beautiful  things.  We 
should  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Bitter  for  every  one  of  those 
delightful  mantelpieces  and  friezes,  for  all  the  spandrels 
and  cartouches,  for  the  whole  army  of  graceful  stone  men 
and  women,  be  they  caryatides,  evangelists,  or  bacchantes.'** 
Teutonic  exuberance  touched  with  the  gayety  of  the  Vien- 
nese is  the  characteristic  of  this  artist. 

Karl  Bitter's  administration  during  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  was  an  artistic  and  financial  success.  The  total 
amount  expended,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
kept  thirty-five  American  artists  and  over  one  handred 
assistants  busy  for  over  a  year.  It  enriched  the  "  City  of 
Light "  with  effective  statuary  admirably  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose. "  His  personal  contribution,  the  enormous  standard- 
bearers,  were  among  iiie  finest  things  ever  devised  for  an 
exposition.  He  stood  his  faoises  almost  on  end ;  they  fairly 
sat  on  their  haunches  and  threw  out  their  feet  for  balance. 

'  Tktt,  p.  459. 
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Like  the  finttering  banner  above  them,  their  exuberance 
filled  the  spectator  with  elation.  They  gave  the  note  of 
joy  to  vhich  the  whole  gala  scene  was  attuned." '  Earl 
Bitter  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  boilding  of  the 
arch  for  the  Dewey  reception  in  New  York  City.  But  his 
work  at  timee  is  also  of  a  deeper  and  mote  lasting  nature, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Villard  Memorii^  the  panels  of 
choir-singers  over  the  entrance  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt's 
Fifth  Avenue  residence,  and  above  all,  the.  bust  of  Dr. 
Pepper,  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Frederick  Wellington  Ruekstohl  has  done  notable  serv^ 
ice  as  the  oiganizer  and  in  some  sense  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society^  of  which  he  was  for 
several  years  the  secretary.*  He  consecrated  his  great  en- 
ergy  and  executive  ability  to  this  fraternity,  which,  by 
1899,  oiganized  five  important  exhibitions,  and  broaght 
sculptors  together  for  cooperative  efforts.  The  sculptural 
decoration  of  the  Appellate  Court  Building  in  New  York 
City  is  a  monument  to  Mr.  Bnekstuhl's  disinterested  ef- 
forts. This  work  of  many  hands,  though  at  times  crude, 
nevertheless  brings  before  the  public  the  suggestion  of 
art.  The  development  of  taste  for  the  art  of  sculpture  is 
a  matter  of  growth  and  prolonged  heroic  effort.  As  it  was 
with  mosic,  so  a  better  day  may  come  for  the  other  forme 
of  art.  Mr.  Buckstohl's  sacrifice  for  the  cause  is  a  very 
great  one,  for  he  loses  the  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
extraordinary  talents  in  productive  work.  Of  these  his 
marble  figure  "Evening"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
gives  evidence.  It  was  modeled  in  Paris  and  won  him  a 
medal  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.   ''  It  is  a  poetic  oon- 

'  T»ft,  pp.  4B9-460. 

>  Taf t,  p.  424.  Eul  Bitter  wm  klw  ft  lek^ng  member  of  thii  locietf ,  uid 
for  tome  timo  ■  member  of  iti  bnMird  of  direetora. 
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ceptioD,  veiy  simply  expressed,  in  a  pose  of  unusual  grace, 
and  reveals  a  close  study  of  nature." '  Other  works  of 
bis  are  '*  Mercury  teasing  the  Ult^les  of  Jupiter/'  in  St. 
Louis ;  "  Solon,"  in  the  Congressional  Library ;  the  two 
seated  marble  figures,  "Wisdom"  and  "Force,"  guard- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  Appellate  Court,  New  York ;  the 
spirited  equestrian  statue  of  General  Hartranft,  at  Harna- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

Among  architectural  sculptors  there  is  Philip  Martiny, 
bom  in  Alsace,  in  1858,  within  the  present  boundary  of 
Germany.  "  He  has  made  whole  raiments  of  long-thighed 
females,  classically  draped,  apparently  all  sisters,  as  they 
only  vary  in  tiie  turn  of  their  heads,  the  pose  of  their 
legs,  and  the  attribute  they  carry  in  their  arms." '  Mai- 
tiny  spent  his  boyhood  in  France,  and  is  a  pupil  of  Saintr 
Gaudens.  He  is  perhaps  not  properly  classified  oa  belong- 
ing to  the  German  element  M.  M.  Schwarzott  and  Max 
Bachman  also  bebng  to  the  group  of  architectural  sculp- 
tors. Karl  Bitter  has  a  number  of  followers,  as  Gustave 
Gerlach,  sculptor  of  the  personification,  "  Minnesota  " ; 
Bruno  L.  Zimm,  sculptor  of  "  North  Dakota  " ;  others  of 
German  name  that  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  director  of  sculpture  at  the  expositions 
were  Adolph  Weinmann  (pupil  of  Saint-Gaudens  and 
Niehaus),  sculptor  of  "  Kansas " ;  and  Carl  Heber,  of 
**  Indian  Territory." 

Another  opportunity  for  American  sculptors  has  come 
through  the  demand  for  monumeuta  and  statues.  One  of 
the  great  representatives  of  this  art  is  Charles  Henry 
Niehaus,  bom  in  Cincinnati,  in  1855,  of  German  par- 
ents, and  educated  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich. 
His  first  vras  one  of  his  greatest  monuments,  viz.,  the 

1  Taft,  p.  426.  )  Hartnuum,  p.  77. 
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statue  of  James  A.  Grarfield,  located  in  Cincinnati.  "  His 
conception  of  the  man  teb  adequate.  The  figure  has 
dignity,  diatinctioD,  and  personality.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
oratorical  statues  which  do  not  antagonize  at  first  sight. 
An  uplifted  arm  is  generally  a  danger-signal  —  warning 
of  an  impatient  and  unexpreBsive  work ;  but  this  silent 
speaker  is  eloquent.  We  do  not  resent  his  gesture,  as  we 
do  that  of  Story's  '  Edward  Everett  *  in  Boston.  The 
treatment  is  firm,  the  drawing  admirable,  and  to  these 
fundamental  qualities  the  sculptor  has  added  a  delightful 
play  of  textures." '  Another  great  work  of  Niehans  is  the 
statue  of  Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  homceopathy.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  monoments  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  Another  beautiful  statue  is  called  "The 
Driller,"  a  nude  masculine  figure  driving  a  drill  into  the 
ground.  It  is  the  leading  figure  on  the  monument  of 
Colonel  Edwin  L.  Drake,  who  sank  the  first  oil-well  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1859.  "  Moses "  and  "  Gribbon  "  were 
the  two  contributions  of  Niehaus  to  the  Congressional 
Library.  Numerous  are  his  portrait  statues  scattered 
over  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  such  as  those  of 
William  Allen,  lincoln,  Girard,  etc.  Niehans  was  one 
of  the  gold-medal  winners  in  sculpture  at  the  Louisiaoa 
Purchase  Exposition. 

Frederick  E.  Triebel  (bom  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  in  1865), 
of  German  parentage,  made  his  d^ut  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  with  a  number  of  marbles  that  he  had  brought 
wiUi  him  from  Florence.  The  best-known  among  them  is 
his  ideal  composition,  "Love  knows  no  caste."  Since  then 
his  unquestioned  talent  has  been  exhibited  in  the  spirited 
groups  on  the  soldiers'  monument  in  his  native  city.  Al- 
bert E.  Hamisch,  a  Philadelphian  of  German  parent^e, 
>  Cf.  Tftft,  p.  394. 
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likewise  brought  back  from  Italy  a  niimber  of  his  works,  — 
"  Love  in  idleuess,"  "  Boy  robbing  an  eagle's  nest,"  "  The 
little  protector,"  —  showing  much  talent.  A  creator  of 
statues  of  American  soldiers  is  the  German,  Rudolph 
Schtrarz,  located  at  Indianapolis.  His  work  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  Indiana  State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monnment.' 
lu  1902  he  won  the  award  in  the  competition  for  a  statue 
of  GoTemor  Pingree  of  Michigan  for  the  city  of  Detroit. 
Frank  Happersburger  occupies  a  diatingoished  place 
among  sculptors  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Most  noteworthy 
is  his  work  on  the  Lick  Monument^  od  which  he  has 
pictured  various  scenes  of  Western  activity,  as  well  as 
a  portion  of  the  animal  life  of  California.'  A  pioneer  in  die 
West  was  Leonard  Volk'  (bom  at  WelUtown,  New  York, 
in  1828).  He  settled  down  in  Chic^v  in  1857,  opened  a 
studio,  and  later  assisted  in  the  founding  of  the  Academy 
of  Design.  Among  his  important  works  are  the  Douglas 
Monument  in  Chicago,  a  bust  of  President  Lincoln, 
statuary  on  the  Soldiers'  Monument,  Erie  Comity,  New 
York,  etc.  In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Carl  Conrads,  a 
German  who  came  with  good  truning,  has  identified  him- 
self with  sculpture  in  granite,  and  "  has  done  much 
creditable  work  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  that 
ungrateful  material."  Carl  Gerhart  produced  many  bronze 
figures,  of  which  his  "Nathan  Hale,"  in  the  Connecticut 
State  House,  is  worthy  of  mention.* 

A  sculptor  whom  critics  unanimously  declare  worthy  of 
wider  fame  is  the  German,  Henry  Linder,  of  New  York. 

*  This  msgoifioeDt  motiiiiBeiit  waa  daaipied  by  tlie  Gcmuui  aoolptor,  Brnno 
ScbiniU,  of  BeiliD,  in  1893.  Cf.,  for  an  appredative  eomiiMnt,  FoUa, 
AmtrikamstAe  Eindriielx,  p.  CO. 

>  T^ft,  p.  536. 

'  Hu  paMnta  lived  in  Uauaohnaetts,  but  his  name  is  diilinoU  j  Gflnraa. 

*  CI  Tatt,  p.  602. 
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He  is  not  ashamed  to  be  an  artiat-artiBati.  TPliateTer  he 
makes,  from  andirons  to  sveet-faced  madonnas,  receives 
the  stamp  of  "  his  intensely  personal  point  of  view."  His 
fancy  busts  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  German  romanticism 
of  Brentsno,  Tieck,  and  Fonqa^.  "  I  have  seen  andirons, 
candlesticks,  electric-light  fonts,  ink-wells,  and  other  use- 
fol  domestic  articles  made  by  him,  that  were  greater 
vorks  of  art  than  most  of  the  statues  looming  up  so  hide- 
oosly  in  our  parks  aod  public  places.  Men  who  render  the 
enyironmeot  in  which  we  live  and  the  articles  which  we 
daily  handle  more  artistic,  do  more  for  American  art  than 
those  who  clamor  persistently  for  '  high  art.'  I  am  sorry 
that  this  sculptor  is  so  little  appreciated ;  his  name  should 
be  known  all  over  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Coast." ' 

On  the  roll  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society  there  are 
a  large  number  of  names  of  "  foreign  flavor."  Among 
these  a  few  of  the  German  names  are  Theodor  Bauer,  Cas- 
par Baberl,  D.  A.  Gudebrod,  C.  F.  Hamann,  A.  Jaegers, 
F.  B.  Kaldenberg,  P.  H.  Lachenmeyer,  O.  Lenz,  H.  Matzen, 
Max  Mauch,  Kasper  Mayer,  M.  Schwarzott,  A.  Weinert, 
and  E.  Wnertz.  These  and  the  more  prominent  names 
and  influences  recorded  in  previous  paragraphs  show  that 
the  German  element  is  contributing  very  largely  toward 
popularizing  and  developing  a  taste  for  sculpture  in  this 
eoantry. 

JD.  ArchUecbire 

The  history  of  American  wchitecture  has  never  been 
written,  but  the  inference  should  not  he  drawn  that  there 
is  nothing  to  say.  Even  Europeans  are  beginning  to  trace 
the  evidences  of  independence  and  novel^  in  certain  of 
oar  architectoral  forms.  The  most  obvioos  case  is  that 

'  Hartmuu,  voL  ii,  pp.  81-82.  • 
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of  the  lerival  of  the  Romanesque  by  H.  H.  Bichardson.' 
The  beauty  in  crude  atrength,  the  vMlitf  in  masaiveness, 
delightiog  in  solid  towers,  thick  walls,  and  rough  ezteri- 
ore,  is  a  genuine  expression  of  the  uncurbed  masculine 
vigor  of  the  American  nation.  Again,  the  energy  of  the 
American  people  finds  a  fitting  emblem  in  the  tall  office- 
building,  rising  higher  than  ever  Gothic  cathedral,  scrap- 
ing the  skies,  and  sheltering  within  its  confines  a  busy 
population  of  thousands.  The  European  shakes  hie  head 
in  wonder  when  he  sees  the  walls  constructed  downward 
from  the  top  instead  of  rising  from  the  bott(Hn,  but  the 
aky-scraper  rests  securely  upon  its  inner  steel  frame,'  and 
has  defied  storms,  fires,  and  earthquakes.  It  has  solved 
the  problem  of  congestion  in  the  basineBs  sections  of  large 
cities  and  proved  itself  a  good  financial  investment.  A 
third  characteristic  of  the  American  is  ^[pressed  in  his 
building  of  homes.  A  lover  of  home  life,  he  gives  himself 
a  porch  to  be  out  of  doors  and  he  builds  an  interior  most 
convenient  for  the  housekeeper,  who  is  fond  of  social  inter- 
course and  is  frequently  forced  to  be  without  servants.  The 
house  is  therefore  more  open  than  the  European,  rooms 
communicate,  and  the  kitchen  is  close  to  the  dining-room. 
All  these  features  affect  the  appearance  and  construction 
of  the  home,  and  have  evolved  a  new  type  of  American  cot- 
tage. In  all  of  these  three  new  departures  the  Genoan 
element  has  not  appeared  in  the  rdle  of  original  inventor, 

'  Henry  HobMD  KohudMHi  ma  bom  mt  New  Orleans  in  1838,  and  died 
in  Boston  in  1886. 

■  The  skeleton  oonitmotion  wu  inrenled  by  Willism  La  Baron  Jennejr, 
bom  in  Massaebnsetti  in  1832.  Be  first  used  it  in  New  York  in  the  Hom« 
iDioianoe  Building  in  1S84,  then  eztantiTelj  in  Chioago,  the  problem  arising 
there  of  building  heavy  atructares  on  soft  olay  soil,  neoMsitating  the  oo&> 
straetion  of  deep  foandationi  and  resting  the  entire  weight  of  the  bnilding 
npoD  a  few  points.  The  Bessemer  SUamihip  Company  named  one  of  its 
tbsmIi  the  W.  L.  B.  Jeoney,  in  honor  ol  the  inrantioa  cj  1883. 
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bat  as  an  able  co-worker,  oontribatiag  also  new  ideas  and 
inventions. 

Richardson  bad  many  foUowera,  and  among  them  men 
of  German  blood.  William  H.  Miller,  descended  from 
Mohawk  settlers  who  emigrated  from  Germany  before  the 
Revolntion,  designed  the  most  beautiful  building  on  the 
Cornell  University  campus,  the  law  building,  called  Board- 
man  Hall,  wiUl  all  the  graceful  maasiveness  of  the  Eoman- 
esque  revival.  His  construction  of  the  library  tower  and 
the  Cornell  University  Library  were  also  done  under  Rich- 
ardson's influence.*  Similarly,  Charles  F.  Schweinfurtb 
(bom  in  Aubam,  New  York,  in  1856)  designed  many 
collegiate  and  church  structures,  a  masterpiece  being  the 
Trinity  Church  in  Cleveland. 

Early  architects  trained  under  William  L.  B.  Jenney 
include  the  German  names  of  Martin  Roche  and  L.  E. 
Ritter.  An  application  of  the  steel  structure  to  hotel  build" 
ing  was  made  by  Henry  J.  Hardenbe^h  (bom  in  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  in  1847),  the  architect  of  New 
York  hotels,  including  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  the  Manhat- 
tan, and  the  Plasa,  which  have  made  an  epoch  in  hotel 
architecture. 

The  evolution  of  the  American  steel  building  is  a  part 
of  an  independent  movement  in  American  architecture 
against  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Perhaps  the  artistic 
leader  of  the  revolt  is  Louis  Henry  Sullivan  (bom  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1856,  of  Irish  descent).  A  "Chicago  School"* 

'  Tbe  iDMt  elaborate  Mid  impreHive  edifioe  on  the  Cornell  campni  nntil 
it  mw  dMtroj'ed  bj  fire  wu  the  palsti&l  Fiske-MeGrair  muuioo,  kIbo  d«- 
■igned  b;  Mr.  Vf.  R.  Miller.  Stimson  Hall,  the  medio&l  bailding,  a  fitting 
oompanioD-pieoe  to  Boardmaii  Hall,  though  different  in  stjle,  wu  designed 
bj  the  same  arohiteot.  He  tuu  made  the  plans  of  a  very  large  nnmber  of 
town  and  conntij  residenoei,  spread  orer  sixteen  itatea. 

•  Cf.  The  ArehUeetunU  Review,  vol.  xt,  pp.  69  ff.  T.  E.  Tallmadge,  7TU 
Chieai/o  Sekool. 
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has  ariaen,  whose  motto  is  "  form  follows  faoctioD."  The 
purpose  for  which  the  Ibuilding  is  to  be  used  and  the  prac- 
tical requirements  Decessary  to  satisfy  the  owner  are  the 
first  consideration  of  the  architect ;  the  form  of  the  build- 
ing is  a  second  consideration.  They  declare  that  without 
going  beyond  their  country  and  clients  for  inspiration  it 
is  possible  to  construct  a  good  and  seemly  building  with- 
out violating  the  canons  of  architecture  and  good  taste. 
The  firm  of  Sullivan  and  Adler'  designed  the  Schiller 
Building  of  Chicago,  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  and  numer- 
ous others.  A  prominent  architect  of  this  school  is  the 
German,  Richard  E.  Schmidt,  who  has  wo^ed  out  a  mo- 
tif theory  of  architectural  design.*  Most  of  the  members 
of  the  Chicago  school  are  Americans,  who  would  probably 
deny  any  influence  of  the  contemporary  secession  move- 
ment in  Germany  orthe^rf  iVbuveau  in  France.  Yet  the 
movements  are  very  similar,  and  in  Germany  and  Austria 
more  earnest  and  unanimous  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
wwld.  The  flood  of  Genoan  publications,  made  very 
accessible  by  the  New  York  importing  firms,'  has  beyond 
question  been  dE  influence  in  stxengthening  the  American 
architects  in  their  independence,  and  furnishing  sugges- 
tions. Professor  N.  C.  Bicker,  director  of  the  school  of 
architecture  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  translated  Pro- 
fessor Otto  Wagner's  "Modem  Ardiitectnre"  in  1901, 
and  the  fact  that  the  article  was  published'  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Architectural  League  of  America  shows 

'  DMikniu  Adl«c,  the  6«Ti)iaii  member  of  the  Brm,  wu  tlie  enpnoer  and 
buirwH  nuuisger,  mod  «fter  bit  death  the  firm  dvoliiiad.  SuUiTsn  ««*  th« 
utiit,  Adler  the  (cietitiito  man. 

■  OUier  Garmaa  lumeiaxe  George  Mfther  and  Arthur  Heaer. 

■  Knneipallj  Bruno  HMiling,  whow  New  Torfc  establuhment  bu  founded 
branohea  in  Chieago  and  San  Francuoo. 

•  Cf.  7A(  BndAmlda;  rd.  z  (1901),  pp.  124  ft.,  143  S.,  IW  ft. 
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what  interest  was  taken  in  the  ideas  advanced.  The  neV 
style  should  be  modern  and  should  represent  the  present 
age  and  the  individuality  of  the  architect ;  romanticism 
should  disappear  almost  entirely  and  reason  prevail.  There* 
fore  the  horizontal  line  and  simpHcity  were  recommended, 
the  technical  side  (i.  e.,  material  and  construction)  should 
recave  more  attention  than  the  artistic.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Chicago  School  of 
Architects,  expressed  exactly  the  same  principles  in  a  re- 
cent artnile^  ''In  the  Caose  of  Architecture."*  Whether 
an  influence  or  a  parallel,  the  contemporaneous  working* 
out  of  a  similar  artistic  problem  on  the  same  principles  is 
an  interesting  phenomenon. 

The  architecture  of  the  modem  German  suburban  home, 
the  German  villa,  is  b^^ning  to  be  studied,*  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  with  the  more  frequent  use  of  concrete  as  a 
building  material  in  the  United  States,  the  influence  of  the 
German  villa  wilt  be  felt.  Its  architecture  is  unaffected, 
rational,  modern.  None  of  the  grotesque  curves  and  oma^ 
mentations  of  the  German  Renaissance  have  remained; 
nmplici^  and  directness  are  the  principles  observed  in 
the  exterior  and  the  furnishing  within.  A  characteristic 
also  of  the  German  suburb  of  recent  construction,  as, 
for  example,  Grunewald  bei  Berlin,  is  the  harmonious 
effect  of  the  architectural  units.  On  the  other  band, 
American  architectural  forms  are  being  studied  in 
Germany,*  and,  judging  from  a  recent  address  of  the 
court    architect    of    the    German    Emperor,    Ernst   von 

>  Cf.   T^  Arehilectund  lUviae,  vol.  zxiii,  pp.  1S6  3.  (1908.) 

>  Cf.  CUode  F.  Br&gdon,  Modem  German  Domatic  ArchiUcture,  AmtriCM 
ArduUet,  vol.  xui  (1907).  Tb«  uchiteot,  Mr.  Bckgdon,  hai  modeled  seTMal 
Mttagea  after  Geniuui  Tillas. 

'  Cf.  Dot  Modems  Landhaut  and  ttine  imere  AuMlatiunj,  Yoa  Hermanqt 
IfntbMinj,  Zweite  Anflage.  (Mflnohen,  1906.) 
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Ihnen,*  American  architecture  ia  taken  serioiuly  at  least 
in  Germany. 

An  earlier  influence  of  the  German  element  seems  to  be 
traceable  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  due  to  thePeunsylvania- 
'  Germans.*  The  structure  of  their  hams  has  been  imitated 
over  vide  areas,  and  their  homes  and  inns  of  the  colonial 
period  also  possessed  individuality.  The  large  and  broad- 
spreading  roof,  holding  a  top  floor  in  its  embrace,  and  set 
npon  a  low  wall  with  high  windows,  —  this  model  is  fre- 
quently being  used  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  for  the  homes 
Df  the  rich. 

In  adapting  the  best  of  the  European  styles  and  creat- 
ing on  American  soil  rivals  to  the  finest  specimens  known 
in  Europe,  architects  of  German  blood  have  been  very 
prominent.  One  of  the  first  great  architects  bom  in 
America,  Thomas  Ustick  Walter,  who  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  the  pure 
classical  str^le,  was  of  German  descent.*  His  design  and 
construction  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
most  dignified  classical  structures  (Corinthian  style)  in 
our  country,  brought  Thomas  U.  Walter  into  fame.  His 
plans  for  the  extension  of  the  National  Capitol  having 
been  accepted,  he  was  appointed  in  1851  by  Presidrait 
Fillmore  to  superintend  the  work  of  construction  in 


n  Arehittet,  vtd.  aoi  (1007),  pp.  1E6  ff,  A  Gtrmm  Atdkarity 
on  German  and  American  Arcbileottm. 

<  Cf.  Dutclt  and  Gtman  EighUmlk  Century  Work,  in  The  Oeorgiaa  Period, 
put  iii.  (1902.  BoitoD  publiuitioD.) 

■  Thia  infonnation  wu  deriTed  from  the  dftnghton  of  T.  U.  Walter 
(reiident  in  Wufaington),  throngb  the  kindnMi  of  Mt.  Glenn  Brown,  mo> 
Mt4i7  of  the  Amerioan  lutitote  of  Anhiteeti,  Wuhington,  D.  C.  Hm 
fraudfather  of  the  anhitect,  Jacob  Fiederiek  Walter,  oame  to  Ameria» 
from  Germaof  vith  hi*  parenta  when  a  boj  of  MTen  jean.  Uatiok  ia  not 
a  family  name,  but  U  derired  from  tha  Reverend  Thomaa  Uatiek,  a  friend 
of  the  arohiteot'i  parentt. 
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Washington,  a  position  in  which  he  remained  for  fourteen 
years.  He  designed  and  executed  the  great  iron  dome 
and  planned  the  extensions  which  made  the  United  States 
Capitol  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  beautiful  of  all 
government  buildings  in  the  world.  During  this  period  of 
service  at  Washington  he  designed  and  erected  a  number 
of  other  buildings  after  classical  models,  notably  the 
United  States  Treasury  Building  and  the  east  and  west 
wings  of  the  Patent  Office. 

The  companion-piece  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington  is 
the  impressively  beautiful  Library  of  Congress,  in  Italian 
Renaissance  style,  without  and  within  a  triumph  of  the 
architect's  art.  The  competition  for  the  architectural 
plans  of  the  new  library  was  won  by  a  German  New 
York  firm,  the  architects  Smitbmeyer  and  Pelz.  In  1886 
Congress  formally  adopted  the  plans  of  John  L.  Smitb- 
meyer, who  had  been  assisted  by  Paul  J.  Pelz.  The 
latter  subsequently  supervised  the  work  of  constmciion 
and  fixed  the  plans  and  main  proportions  of  the  baild- 
.  ing,  remaining  for  some  time  in  Washingfton  to  aid  in 
designing  the  artistic  features  of  the  architecture.*  The 
German  sculptor,  Albert  Weinert^  was  put  at  the  head 
of  the  staff  of  modelers.  The  architect,  Paul  J.  Pelz,  was 
bom  in  Silesia,  Germany,  in  1841.  He  left  his  home  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  to  join  his  father  in  the  United  States, 
who  was  a  refugee  of  1848.  Previous  to  his  work  on 
the  Congressional  Library,  he  was  connected  with  the 
United  States  Lighthonse  Board  as  architect  and  civil 
engineer.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
and  Music  Hall  at  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania ;  the  Cham- 
berlin  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia;  the  Aula 
Christi,  Chautauqua,  New  York ;  Machinery  Hall,  Louis- 

>  CC.  Handbook  o/Ou  Nem  LUmrji  <^  Congrmt.  (Boston,  1901.) 
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iana  Farchaae  EtpositaoD,  and  many  other  beautiful 
buildings. 

G.  L.  Heins,  of  &»  firm  of  Heins  and  La  Farge,  -who 
von  a  gold  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  was  born  io  Phil- 
adelphia in  1860.  His  firm  are  the  architects  for  the  Fro* 
testant  £^iBcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New 
York ;  New  York  Zoological  Park,  etc.  Heins  has  been 
state  architect  of  bU  New  York  state  buildings  since  1898.' 
Theodore  Carl  Link  (bom  in  Germany,  in  1850)  won  the 
first  prize  in  the  competition  for  the  St.  Louis  ITnioa  Sta- 
tion, the  lai^est  railway  terminal  station  in  the  world,  which 
was  built  from  his  plane  and  under  his  anperriuon.  He 
was  the  consulting  architect  of  the  St.  Louis  City  Hall,  the 
architect  of  the  Mississippi  State  House,  and  of  many  other 
public  buildingB.  The  German  architects  William  Schickel 
and  I.  E.  Ditmars  have  built  a  large  number  of  churches, 
hospitals,  large  buBiness  buildings,  and  private  residences 
in  New  York  Cit^,  as,  for  instance,  St.  Ignatios  of  Loyola, 
St  Francis',  St.  Vincent's,  St  Joseph's,  and  the  Grermaa 
hospitals,  the  Knickerbocker  Building,  and  that  of  the 
New  York  "  Staatszeitnng."  W.  C.  Zimmerman  of  Chicago 
was  for  some  years  state  architect  of  Illinois.  Very  promi- 
nent in  architeotare  in  New  York  is  the  name  of  Eidlitz. 
The  father,  Leopold  Eidlitz,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  the  son,  Cyrus  W. 
Eidlitz,  ably  continues  in  the  traditional  occupation  of  the 
&mily.  George  Hansen  (bom  in  Hildesfaeim,  Germany,  in 
1863),  of  Berkeley,  California,  goes  into  landscape  archi- 
tecture as  adviser  to  park  commissions,  municipalities,  and 
cemetery  associations. 

There  have  been  five  schools  of  architecture  in  the  United 

'  In  tluit  capieitj  fae  eonitmeted  the  Dew  boiUiDgs  of  the  New  Tork 
Stat*  CoUega  of  Agiienltiire,  Itbaoa,  New  Tcafc 
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States,  in  the  order  of  their  foundation,  that  of  the  Massif 
chnsetts  Institnte  of  Technology,  Comell  UnivMsity,  Uni- 
Tersitj  of  Illinois,  Columhia  Univeisity,  and  TTniretsity  of 
Pennsylvania.  Most  of  the  teaching  doneat  these  was  under 
French  influence,  largely  because  the  French  EKhools  furn- 
ished the  beet  models  of  imitation.  The  Germans  have 
taught  architecture  as  a  branch  of  engineering,  and  have  . 
therefore  laid  particniar  stress  apon  the  subject  of  construc- 
tion. In  fact  the  influence  of  Grerman  architects  in  this 
ooontry  has  been  exercised  most  beneficently  when  shoddy 
work  in  our  public  and  private  buildings  needed  to  be  re- 
placed by  genuineand  thorough  conatmction.  The  German 
element  among  the  teachers  of  architecture  is  represented 
by  Professor  Nathan  Clifford  Bicker,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Engiuee'ring  in  the  University  of  Illinois  since  1878, 
and  director  of  the  department  of  architecture  ;  and  by 
Professor  Clarence  Augustine  Martin,'  director  of  the 
College  of  Aichiteotore,  Comell  University. 

E.  Grra^ic  Arts :  Sluttratora,  detignen^  ariist-photogrcgihert 
In  artistic  iUuBtrating  the  German  element  is  idso  well 
represented.  Charles  W.  Reinhardt  (bom  in  WOrtembei^, 
Germany,  in  1868)  has  been  a  prominent  illustrator  since 
1890;  L.  W.  Zeigler  (born  in  Baltimore,  in  1868)  has 
contributed  to  **  life,"  "  Century,"  "  Cosmopolitan,"  etc., 
and  has  illustrated  many  books ;  Charlotte  Weber  Ditzler 
(bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  1877),  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Munich,  has  furnished  illustrations  for 
m^azines  and  books.  G.  W.  Gaul  (bom  in  Jersey  City, 

*  Tha  writer  ia  indebted  to  ProfeuoT  C.  A.  Uartin  and  Professor  Albert 
C.  Phelpa,  of  Comoll  UniTenity,  fot  Tkluble  niggestioiM  and  bibliogr^plu 
ImI  materiali.  ProfBuor  Fbelps  was  a  stadent  of  Prof awor  Riokar  in  Illinois, 
and  throagfa  him  waa  inflaanoed  to  study  the  German  aa  well  as  the  Frenoh 
•dooatioiial  metbodi  in  anfaiteetuie,  wfaDe  abraad. 
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New  Jersey,  in  1855)  and  Arthur  I.  Keller  (bom  in  New 
York,  in  1866)  hare  won  many  medals  at  American  ex- 
positiona.  Some  of  the  best  works  of  tbe  latter  are  *'At 
mass,"  bought  by  the  Munich  Academy,  "Jjead,  kindly 
light,*'  **  The  finishing  touches,"  etc.  He  illustrated  a 
large  number  of  hooks,  among  them  "The  Yirgituan," 
.  "The  Right  of  Way,"  "Bret  Harte  Stories." 

In  the  art  of  wood  engraviDg  Frederick  Juengling  was 
faultless  in  technique  and  representative  of  impressionist 
treatment.  He  was  skillfol  in  imitating  the  very  sweep  of 
the  punter's  brush  and  the  defects  of  the  canvas.'  Gustav 
Kruell  (bom  in  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  in  1843),  winner 
of  a  gold  medal  at  the  St  Louis  Exposition,  modeled  por- 
traits with  rare  precision,  William  Miller  (bora  in  New 
York,  in  1850,  of  German  parents)  started  engraving  on 
wood  at  Frank  Leshe's  publishing  house,  then  studied  in 
Germany,  and  from  1877  to  1889  was  associated  with 
Frederick  Juengling.  Another  German  engraver  is  £. 
Schladitz  (born  in  Leipzig,  in  1862),  a  winner  of  many 
expontion  medals.  Henry  Wolf  (bora  in  Alsace,  in  1852), 
author  of  many  well-known  engravings  in  books  and 
mt^azines,  was  a  member  of  the  international  jury  of 
awards,  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  1904.  An  artdst 
lithographs  is  Max  F.  Klepper  (bora  in  Germany,  in 
1861) ;  an  etcher  of  note  is  Jacques  Reich  (bom  in  Hun- 
gary, in  1852),  who  made  most  of  the  pen-portraits  for 
Scribner's  "Encyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings,"  and 
for  Appleton's  "  Eacyclopedia  of  American  Biogr^by," 
etc. 

A  most  important  name  is  that  of  Alfred  Stiegliti  (bom 
in  Hoboken,  in  1864),  the  pictorial  photographer  and 
editor  of  the  "Camera  Notes"  —  "more  artistically  gotten 
I,  ToL  ii,  p.  U7. 
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upthananyartioagaziQeAmericaeveihad."  "He gathered 
aroiuid  him  all  the  leading  artist  photographers  of  the 
conntry,  and  afforded  them  the  opportmiily  of  becoming 
known  bj  monthly  exhibitions  at  the  clnb-rooms.  Every- 
thing praiseworthy  in  American  pfaott^raphy  is  directly 
or  indirectly  dne  to  him." '  *'  His  best-known  prints  are 
'  The  net-mender,'  '  On  tfae  Seine,*  '  Scurrying  home,* 
*  The  Savoy  at  night,'  and  '  Snowstorm  on  Fifth  Avenue.* 
The  latter,  of  which  only  half  a  dozen  perfect  prints  exist 
(which  have  brought  as  much  as  $150),  is  a  masterpiece 
and  ranks  with  the  best  work  of  any  other  black-and-white 
process."  Stieglitz  and  his  followers  (among  them  the 
German  names,  Gertrude  Kasebier,  R.  Eickemeyer,  and 
£.  J.  Steichen)  work  from  a  conviction  that  some  effects 
can  be  accomplished  in  photography  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  painting.  The  members  of  this  school  work 
for  the  advancement  of  the  artistic  expression  of  photo- 
graphy, and  devote  their  lives  to  this  end. 

Becapitolating  briefly  concerning  the  German  influence 
on  music  and  the  fine  arts  in  America,  we  note  in  the 
first  place  that  the  Germans  have  been  responsible  for  the 
development  of  musical  taste  in  the  United  States.  This  was 
true  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  finally  of  the 
opera.  In  painting,  American  artists  twice  stood  under 
German  influence,  once  during  the  period  of  the  Diissel- 
dorf  school,  in  historical  and  landscape  painting,  about 
1840-1860,  and  again  within  the  recent  period  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  Munich  school,  after  1880.  Germans 
have  taught  American  painters  the  technique  of  the  art, 
just  as  in  the  department  of  music,  and  in  America  they 
bold  a  la^e  number  of  the  most  prominent  positions  in 
American  music  and  art  schools.  In  sculpture,  the  popu- 

'  Hutmun,  toI.  ij,  pp.  151-lfiS. 
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larizmg  of  the  art  throagh  architectaral  decoration  has 
been  accomplished  nnder  t^e  leadership  of  two  GeimaiiB^ 
Karl  Bitter  and  F.  W.  Rudatnhl.  As  masters  in  Bculp- 
ture,  William  H.  Binehart,  G.  H.  Niehans,  and  a  lai^ 
number  of  others  have  created  lasting  works.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  taste  and  demand  tor  sculpture  in  America 
is  largely  due  to  German  influence.  In  architecture,  the 
Germans  have  seconded  the  inventors  of  new  forms,  and 
some  of  the  noblest  structures,  as  Girard  CoUege,  the 
United  States  Treasury,  the  Dome  fd  the  Capitol,  the 
Congressional  Library,  the  Union  Station  in  St.  Louis, 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  have  been  designed  by  Ger- 
man architects.  As  illustrators,  designers,  and  artist- 
photographers  the  Gennaus  have  also  figured  promin- 
ently. 
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SOCIAL  AND  CULTUBAL   INFLUBKGB  OF  ? 


II.   THE  THEATBK,  IJTBRATUBE,   AND   JOCBNAUSU 

(A)  TaKATBK  :  Condition  of  the  Amerioui  theatre  —  The  "  Meintnger,"  uid 
G«niiBii  toetliodi  of  the  st»g«  —  The  Irving  Flaee  Ileatre  —  Conried'a 
Tiaita  to  niiiTartiliM  —  Schiller's  "  Maid  of  OrlMiifl  "  at  Harrard  —  Col- 
lege dmtnatioi  —  Ameriean  plajwrighta  —  Charles  Klein  —  FaToraU* 
indioatioQS  for  the  fntnre. 

(B)  Ijteratdbx  :  Q«niiBa>Amanoan  litetBhue  briaflf  oonoidered  —  TU 
eighteeoUi  oentnrj' — PennijlTania-DDMh — Whittiar'a  alluaiona  t6 
FenikBylvania-Germani  —  Travel  literature  and  flotion  —  Poeta  and 
writers  of  the  nineteuith  oentnrj  —  Han*  Breitntaiw'a  balladi  —  Be- 
preaentativa  Amerioau  writen  of  German  desoeut ;  Bajard  Tajlor, 
Joaqnia  Milkr,  N<»dhoff,  Tinuod,  Sue,  Witter,  ete. — lu&ieiuM  of  Q*i- 
man  romanticicm  and  traiuoeDdental  philoaophj  upon  American  liters 
tore  in  ita  beit  poriod. 

(C)  JODKBAUSif  :  Cattooniita  :  Naat,  Eeppler,  ete.  —  German  nampap«n; 
fnnotion;  inflaenoe;  itatiatioi — German  element  in  the  Ameriean  preia 
—  German  var  correapondenti — German  ownen  of  American  nawa- 
papera. 

A.     The  TTieatre 

Of  all  the  phases  of  art  cultivated  in  the  United  States, 
the  drama  stands  lowest  to^y.  There  have  been  notable 
performances  by  great  actors,  the  equals,  perhaps,  of  any 
in  other  countries ;  nevertheless  in  the  dramatic  art  there 
has  not  been  the  same  progress  as  in  music,  or  the  same 
good  beginning  as  in  painting  or  sculpture  toward  a  de 
velopment  of  taste  for  higher  standards.  When  the  Amer- 
ican theatre-goer  speaks  of  going  to  a  "  show,"  meaning 
a  play,  he  unconsciously  criticisea  the  existing  state  of 
ttungs.  Spectacular  exhibitions,  with  masses  of  perform- 
ers, brilliant  costames,  and  magnifiicent  scenery  are  created 
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to  please  or  fill  the  eye,  and,  while  there  is  a  place  for 
such  performancea,  a  taste  that  continues  to  be  satisfied 
with  mere  display  and  bigness  smacks  of  vulgarity.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  vast  jubilee  concerts  of  Gilmore  in  1872, 
with  their  twenty  thousand  performers,  where  music 
was  visualized  and  wholesaled,  but  which  we  now  set  down 
as  something  overcome.  There  are  certain  coaditions 
in  America  which  check  the  development  of  better  dra- 
matic art.  The  theatre  trust,  stretching  to  the  west  as  far 
as  San  Francisco  and  to  the  south  all  the  way  to  New  Or- 
leans, like  a  great  octopus,  holds  in  its  dutch  the  best 
playhouses  of  all  the  leadiug  cities.'  The  effect  is  to  de- 
stroy competition,  to  produce  obedient,  manageable  artists, 
and  to  encourage  mediocrity.  Again,  the  starring  system, 
BO  much  in  vogue  in  our  country,  exalts  the  individual 
actor  above  the  purpose  of  the  play  or  the  geniua  of  the 
dramatiBt.  Our  managers  do  not  change  their  play-bills 
and  the  actors  are  therefore  not  called  upon  to  exercise 
their  talents  in  various  rdles.  They  are  like  £actoTy  hands 
on  piece-work,  —  not  masters  of  an  art,  hut  mechanical 
repeaters  of  some  small  section  of  the  article  to  be  manu- 
factured. If  some  actor  has  succeeded  well  iu  a  particular 
r51e  he  is  generally  doomed  to  play  that  kind  of  part  all 
the  season  or  all  his  life.  He  becomes  neither  a  student  of 
life  nor  an  artist  able  to  imitate  the  subtle  idiosyncrasies 
of  human  personality.  These  are  some  of  the  maoitest  evils 
that  produce  the  present  low  level  of  the  American  theatre. 
In  Germany,  the  home  and  refuge  of  the  serious  drama, 
I  the  death-blow  was  dealt  the  starring  system  by  the  play- 
I  ers  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  who  performed  be- 

■  In  amalkr  citiei,  tbe  one-  of  two-night  ittuids,  wbich  lie  along  the  route* 
of  travel,  the  owoen  of  tfaeatFM  are  aUo  entirely  at  the  netoy  of  the  tnut 
numogers.  The  tatter  dictate  what  pl*7>  ue  to  eome,  and  oi^oeition  mMiM 
ruin  to  the  mall  wtj  muuget. 
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tween  1874  and  1890  on  the  stage  of  Germany,  and  ex- 
hibited their  art  also  in  London,  Amsterdam,  and  St. 
Petershuig.  The  Meinioger  made  their  first  appearance  in 
Berlin  in  Ma;,  1874,  and  by  their  effective  ensemble  revo- 
lationize3  the  methods  o£  performing  drama  in  Germany. 
The  duke's  troupe  did  not  possess  any  luminaries  equal  to 
the  many  stars  bt  that  time  casting  their  lustre  upon  the 
German  metaropolis.  The  critics  commented  upon  this  cir- 
cnmBtance,  and  yet  consented  that  the  Meiuinger  had  pro- 
duced an  effect  -infinitely  superior  to  anything  that  had 
been  seen  in  Berlin  that  winter.  The  players  were  remark- 
able for  harmonious  equality  of  talent,  simplicity,  natural- 
ness, and  finish  in  execution.  They  were  careful  in  their 
selection  of  plays  of  the  lasting  quality,  and  paid  much 
attention  to  accurate  detail  in  costumes  and  scenery.  They 
did  not  produce  a  play  for  the  glorification  of  any  particn- 
lar  actor  or  manager,  but  they  worked  together  for  the 
most  artistic  interpretation  of  a  dramatic  masterpiece.  The 
author  was  placed  upon  the  tiirone  and  the  actor  became 
his  servant.  The  idea  of  ensemble  effect  had  been  derived 
from  the  Wagner  opera,  where  the  equality  of  singers  and 
OTchestra,  the  equal  cooperation  of  drama  and  mufdc,  bad 
been  enforced  in  the  cause  of  artistic  unity.  Since  the 
period  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  no  nation  has  produced 
so  many  classical  plays  capable  of  being  presented  on  the 
stage  as  Germany.  National  pride  upholds  the  German 
theatre  and  makes  of  it  an  educational  factor. 

The  Meininger  furnished  the  example  for  all  that  is  su- 
perior in  German  dramatic  performances.  Their  methods 
were  connstentlj  followed  by  but  one  sti^e  in  America, 
which  has  been  called  "  our  only  high-class  theatre." '  It 

I  Norman  Hkpfood,  Tie  Staffe  in  Amenea,  1897-1900.  (New  Totk,  Tb> 
MaomillMi  Companr,  1901.) 
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was  the  Irving  Plaoe  Theatre  of  New  York  City,  wheti 
under  the  maoagement  of  Eeinricfa  CoDried,  1892-1907.' 
Though  the  ktter  stood  more  in  the  public  eje  subse- 
qaently  as  the  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
and  will  ever  be  remembered  in  musical  history  tor  his 
first  performances  of  "  Parsifal "  and  "  Salome  "  in  Amex- 
ica,  and  the  bringing  over  of  distinguished  singers  and 
-conductors,  as  Felix  Mottl,  still  Conried's  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  his  Grerman  theatre  at  Irving  Place,  New  York. 
A  severe  critic  of  dramatic  perf ormanora  said  at  the  time : 
*'  This  playhouse  gives  more  classics  than  any  of  onr  Eng- 
lish-speaking companies.  .  .  .  It  is  of  a  higher  plane  than 
was  Daly's  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Didy."  *  Mr.  Gon- 
ried  took  his  theatre  very  seriously,  and  considered  the 
director's  work  more  an  art  than  a  trade.  To  make  ends 
meet  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  a  good  nuiny  weeks  to 
farces  that  were  new  or  popular  in  Germany,  but  he  man- 
aged, diuiDg  the  weeks  when  these  plays  were  on,  to  set 
aside  certain  evenings  for  some  serious  drama.  The  aver- 
se number  of  different  plays  given  in  the  season  at  his 
theatre  was  considerably  over  sixty,  —  in  the  opening 
year  over  seventy,  —  most  of  them  new  to  the  public. 
^'  The  superiority  of  Mr.  Conried's  company  consists  in 
objectivity,  in  harmonious  work  together,  and  in  versatil- 
ity. The  actors  play  farce  on  the  whole  perhaps  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  onr  own  superior  farce-comedies, 

<  Mr.  Heinriah  Couried  ns  bom  in  Bieliti,  SOesU,  AiiRtTu,iii  18SK.  H« 
made  biaddbntuan*etarat  the  Bofbargthoktar  in  Yiani»,  inlS73  ;  pUy«d 
raocetHverj  Rt  tbe  Nationaltheater  in  Berlin  and  the  StadtthsBtar  in  Bre- 
men ;  name  to  New  Tork  in  187S,  and  waa  oonneoted  with  the  Germutia 
^eatre  ;  in  1892  be  beoame  tbe  director  and  lole  IcMce  of  the  Irring  Flaee 
Tbeatre,  inooeMOi  to  Amberg  ;  in  1903  be  was  appcuntad  manager  of  tli» 
Ifetropolitan  Opera  House,  oontinning  for  ume  yean  alao  the  direotonliip 
of  the  Irnug  PUce  Ttieatro,  nntil  his  baaltb  gftve  mj.  He  died  in  IMS. 

'  Hapgood,  p.  143. 
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bat  them  same  acten  can  plaj  the  highest  poetic  dramas. 
They  know  how  to  lecite  vene  and  they  know  the  mean- 
ing of  poetry."  "  Mr.  Conried  can  pnt  on  '  Die  versun- 
kene  Glocke  *  for  a  few  nights  any  time,  and  follow  it 
with  anything  else,  and  if  it  is  not  drawing  particularly 
well,  nobody  is  bankrupt."  Mr.  Conried  believed  that  the 
public  is  not  benefited  by  too  sumptaous  a  stage-setting. 
The  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  interpretation 
and  the  artistic  efforts  of  the  performers.  The  dramatic 
critic  quoted  above  describes  a  contrast  between  German 
and  English  medihods  as  shown  in  the  performance  of 
"  Maria  Stuart,"  a  play  which  actresses,  including  Madame 
Janauschek,  Madanie  Modjeska,  and  Fanny  Davenport, 
have  acted  on  the  American  stage.  "  Modjeska's  Mary  is 
one  of  her  most  beautiful  cieatioas,  the  best  Mary  I  have 
ieen,  bat  yet  the  play  never  moved  me  as  it  did  at  the 
Irving  Place,  because  the  whole  cast  there  was  so  much 
better  than  Modjeska's  ever  is."  ^  The  title  role  was  played 
at  the  German  theatre  by  a  person  much  less  gifted  than 
Madame  Modjeska,  but  the  genius  of  the  poet  Schiller 
found  expression  instead,  and  the  artistic  effect  was  far 
superior  to  any  ever  produced  by  an  actor,  however  fam- 
ous. Conried  nevertiieless  secured  many  artists  of  the  first 
rank  for  his  troupe,  as  Hedwig  Lange,  Marie  Beichardt, 
Hedwig  von  Ostermann,  Heimine  Varma,  Alexander 
Battmann,  Adolf  Zimmermann,  Gustaf  von  Seyffertitz, 
and  many  others.  Dutinguished  actors  from  Germany 
have  frequently  appeared,  as  Adolf  Sonnenthal,  Lndwig 
Bamay,  Ferdinand  Bonn,  Geo^  Engels,  Marie  Geis- 
ttnger,  Agnm  Sorma,  Helene  Odilon. 

The  example  of  Conried's  German  theatre  has  nndoubt- 

■  Hftj^ood,  p.  23T.  An  agrMUMtit  witb  Hr.  Hapgood's  point  of  view  mh 
ba  foand  in  Tin  Tluatrt  (Now  Tork,  1902),  bj  H.  P.  Mawaon. 
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edly  had  a  good  effect  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  This 
principles  iUostrated  by  him  have  found  frequent  adop- 
tion by  the  numerous  stock  companies  formed  in  varions 
cities  of  our  country.  The  stock  company,  in  which  the 
players  are  shareholders,  remains  in  f^e  same  location  for 
the  whole  season,  and  changes  the  playbill  every  week. 
The  players  become  versatile  students  of  life  and  the  art 
of  portraying  it ;  their  success  depends  upon  their  work- 
ing together  to  produce  an  artistic  unity.  Unfortunately 
the  theatre  truat  holds  so  many  of  the  best  theatres  in  its 
grasp  that  the  stock  company  is  deprived  of  the  chance  of 
a  healthy  growth. 

After  the  retirement  of  Heinrich  Conned  from  the 
management  of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre,  Dr.  Maurice 
Baumfeld  became  its  director  for  a  year,  and  produced  a 
number  of  German  classics,  among  ^em  "  Gotz  von  Ber^ 
liohingen,"  attaining  high  standards.  In  the  season  of 
1908-1909  two  German  theatres  existed  in  New  York 
City,  Dr.  Banmfeld'and  the  brilliant  actor,  Eugene  Burg, 
becomiog  the  directors  of  the  beautifully  housed  Neues 
Deutsches  Theater  (Madison  Avenue,  near  59th  Street), 
and  the  Irving  Place  Theatre  continuing  under  a  new  di- 
rectorship. The  rivalry  of  the  two  theatres  resulted  much 
as  the  competitiou  between  Mapleson  and  Abbey  in  the 
early  days  of  grand  opera ;  both  theatres  met  with  hmvy 
financial  losses  and  closed  their  doors  at  the  end  of  a  short- 
ened season.'  The  lesson  of  the  fulnre  is  that  New  Tork 
City  will  not  support  two  German  theatres  of  the  same' class, 
but  there  is  no  cause  for  a  panic,  for  the  German  drama 

■  The  Neaw  DenUchn  Tliefttor  occupied  tbe  building  of  the  old  Lenox 
Lyooniu,  whieh  was  altogether  reaonitruoted  Mid  meet  iirliitiaallj  deoonted. 
For  deKriptioQ  uid  illuttrBtioiii,  see  AnAiUeturtd  Record,  Deoeiober,  1908. 
Tbe  theatre  jMiaed  into  the  Iwnda  of  the  Shnberts  and  wu  gimt  orer  to 
Tknderille. 
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Till  have  a  home  again  m  1909-1910  at  the  Irring  Place 

Theatre. 

Other  cities  with  large  German  poptdatiotu  have  had 
Grerman  theatres  or  stock  companies  performing  in  the 
German  langfu^e.  A  veteran  theatrical  manager  in 
the  Central  West  has  been  Director  Leon  Wachsner,  the 
founder  of  a  permanent  German  company  in  Milwaokee,* 
vhich  visits  Chicago  and  St.  Lonia  at  regular  intervals. 
The  Germans  of  the  two  cities  last  named  and  of  Cincin- 
nati have  repeatedly  undertaken  theatrical  ventures  of  a 
more  or  less  permanent  kind,  bat  the  most  successful 
foandation  within  recent  years  has  been  the  Deutsches 
Theater  of  Philadelphia.  This  IngtitotioQ  owns  a  home, 
built  for  its  own  nse,  and  has  passed  through  a  namber 
of  successful  seasons  with  its  own  stock  company.  The 
German  social  clubs  and  singing-societies  all  over  the  conn- 
try  are  very  fond  of  amateur  performances,  which  at  least 
keep  alive  the  interest  in  the  German  theatre. 

Daring  bis  directorship  of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre, 
Heinrich  Conned  made  a  practice  of  lecturing  on  German 
dramatic  lit^atore  at  some  of  the  Eastern  universities  of 
the  country,  in  conjunction  with  bringing  the  best  talent 
of  his  German  company  to  the  university  town  for  a  high- 
class  performance  of  a  German  classic,  as  Goethe's  "  Iphi* 
genie,"  Lessing's  "  Minna  von  Bamhelm,"  Freytag's 
"  Jonmahsten,"  etc.    At  several  institutions  he  made  his 

1  Since  1890  the  perfortiUDeM  of  tba  German  ttook  eompaay  have  baen 
giTMi  In  tbe  P».htl  Thwt«r,  built  bj  Captdn  Fred  Pab«t.  Auooiated  with 
Director  Wachiner  as  pertnauent  memben  of  the  oompanj  were  Ferdinand 
Welb,  Jolina  Riobaid,  Herroana  Werbke,  and  Hedwig  Beringer.  Manj 
plajera  were  imparted  from  Gennanj  everj  year,  and  an  excellent  itandard 
was  maintainad.  Celebiated  acton  from  Germanj  pctformed  at  the  Mil- 
waukee theatre  from  time  to  time,  aa  Powart,  Kaini,  Bamaj,  Hase,  Ellmen- 
reteh,  Xiemaim-Babe,  and  Sonnenthal.  Cf.  Ueue-JeoMa  and  BranohaD, 
Witeantmi  DeatKk-Amerikauer,  vol.  ii,  pp.  222^223. 
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visit  an  atinoal  affair,  and  on  every  occasion  the  nnivaraity 
received  the  entire  iaoome  from  the  night's  performance ' 
as  a  gift  to  the  library  fund.  Mr.  Ccnried  had  a  Bsrioiis 
purpose  in  viev,  wishing  not  only  to  acqaaint  American 
students  with  the  beauty  and  humanity  of  the  classical 
German  drama,  but  hoping  that  the  seed  might  be  sown 
for  some  favorable  influence  upon  the  American  stage. 
The  example  of  Heinrich  Conned  was  followed,  con- 
Bciously  or  ouconscioasly,  in  the  mi^nificent  performance 
of  Schiller's  '*  Juogfran  von  Orleans/*  by  Maade  Adams 
and  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's '  troupe,  in  the  Harvard  Sta- 
dium, June  22,  1909.  Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history 
of  our  country  was  a  classic  drama  sti^ed  so  elaborately 
or  attended  by  so  large  an  audience.  About  fifteen  hun- 
dred performers  took  part  in  the  pageantry  and  battle 
scenes,  and  the  audience,  gathered  in  a  huge  semicircle, 
filled  every  one  of  the  fifteen  thousand  available  seats. 
Though  the  spectacle  of  vast  numbers  in  the  corona- 
.  tion  scene  or  the  battlefield  of  the  last  act  was  imposing, 
p^eautry  and  pantomime  were  not  more  impressive 
Hum  the  skill  with  which  the  drama  was  performed. 
The  players  could  be  heard  as  well  as  seen  on  the  great 
open-air  stage,  and  they  produced  successfully  an  artistic 
illusion.  Maude  Adams  portrayed  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
Dot  realistically,  not  as  a  robust  peasant  ^1,  but  as 
the  romantic  ideal,  spiritual,  and  conscious  of  a  heavenly 
mission.  The  English  version  used  was  that  of  Anna 
Swanwick,  thoroughly  revised  and  adapted  for  tbe  occa- 
sion by  George  Sylvester  Viereck.  The  play  had  never 
been  attempted  in  America  before,  and  its  great  success 

'  Mr.  Conritd  aren  Tsfued  in  miaj  mmm  to  MMpt  bote!  ezp«iiMS  for  bii 
performera. 

'  Tho  FiohmAiu,  ChulM  and  Duiial,  tbeatriotl  mairngm,  bom  in  thi* 
comitTj,  wen  deieeDded  bom  G«nBttikJswi>h  taattttj. 
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on  so  large  a  scale  vas  a  ironderfol  trifanto  to  two 
nnequaled  phases  of  Schiller's  geniiu,  his  great  force  in 
dtamatic  action  and  his  skiU  in  the  introdaction  of  the 
speotacolar.  The  event'  will  undonbtedly  make  Germany's 
greatest  dramatist  more  popnlai  in  America,  and  stand 
ont  as  a  record  of  achieroment  in  oar  dramatic  history. 

There  are  no  minds  more  receptive  to  coltiTating  in6a- 
enoes  than  the  young,  and  there  are  no  yonng  people  who 
can  be  reached  better  by  instruction  than  college  students^ 
Therefore  the  amateur  dramatic  performances  by  ooll^^ 
stadeots,  if  ihe  effort  be  directed  seriously  upon  the  liter- 
ary drama,  may  have  a  very  beneficent  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  AmMican  theatre.  Many  of  our  college 
dramatio  dubs  play  Shakespeare,  Sheridan,  or  Ihsen  with 
better  effect  than  the  professionals.  If  the  principles 
of  the  '*  Meininger  "  be  observed,  faithful  interpretation  of 
the  author,  careful  study  and  "team-work  "  by  the  play- 
ers, naturalness  and  finish  in  execution,  amateurs  may  pro- 
duce an  ensemble,  the  artistic  effect  of  which  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  great  artists  of  the  stage.  Every  time  a  lit- 
erary masterpiece  has  been  well  performed  before  a  coUega 
audience,  a  stone  has  been  laid  in  the  foundation  o£ 
better  things  for  the  American  drama.  The  participants 
are  rarely  inspired  to  become  actors;  they  have  seen  the 
difficulties  of  the  art,  but  as  in  music,  unless  there  are  per- 
formers there  is  no  development.  As  the  beauty  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  Hterary  drama  are  recognized,  and  they 
never  fail  to  be  when  well  presented,  writers  will  arise,  a 
demand  will  be  created,  and  perhaps  the  American  college 
student  will  appear  prominent  in  the  movement  of  creat- 
ing an  American  literary  drama.  The  university  has  been 

I  The  inmeduito  ooouioD  for  the  performanea  ma  to  gira  »  beoeflt  for 
tb«  Qcnnauo  UuMnia  of  Banwd  Univenitj. 
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the  protector  of  the  literary  drama  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world's  literature. 

Not  only  in  English  bat  also  in  the  foreign  languages 
have  American  students  rendered  beautifully  the  best  types 
of  the  literary  diama.  The  Greek  play  given  in  the  Har> 
vard  Stadium  in  1906,  the  '*  Agamemnon  "  of  .^Sschylus, 
was  a  memorable  event  in  the  dramatic  history  of  our 
country.  The  universitaes  of  Chicago,  Cornell,  and  Michr 
igan  have  rendered  French  classical  plays  with  artistic  finr 
ish.  The  "Deutscher-Verein"  of  Michigan  has  successfully 
performed  German  classics,  such  as  Lessing's  "  Minna  von 
Bamhelm,"  Gutzkow's  "  Zopf  and  Schwert,"  Goethe's 
"  Egmont."  At  Evaneton  the  students  of  Northwestern 
gave  a  unique  dramatization  of  Heine's  **  Jnnge  Leiden.'* 
The  "  Deutecber-Yerein  "  of  Cornell  University  for  some 
years  has  ^ven  an  annual  play  of  the  type  of  Freyt^'s 
"  Die  Joumalisten,"  uid  in  December,  1908,  performed 
Meyer-Forster's  *'  Alt-Heidelberg,"  before  a  large  and  crit- 
ical audience  in  the  Neues  Deutsches  Theater  of  New  York 
Cily.  The  comment  heard  frequently  about  the  perform- 
ance was  that  "  the  play  was  not  acted,  it  was  lived."  The 
director.  Dr.  Baumfeld,  told  the  players  they  had  accom- 
plished that  beyond  which  the  greatest  artists  could  not 
go,  they- had  held  a  crowded  house  in  rapt  attention  for 
three  hours,  and  at  will  provoked  their  laughter  or  caused 
their  tears  to  flow.'     The  colleges  for  women  have  not 

*  Mejei^FOrster's  "  Alt-Heidelberg "  wu  given  by  the  atndents  of  tbe 
UuiTenitf  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln,  soon  after,  in  Febmatj,  1900.  The  esaa 
witb  wbieh  Amerieaii  stadenti  fall  into  tbe  apirit  of  tbe  pUf  sbova  tbat 
atudents  are  alike  the  world  orer.  Tbis  plaj  will  nndonbtedl;  be  popiil«r 
among  Btndenti  long  after  it  haa  paased  from  the  profeuional  stage.  Tba 
German  itndeut  soegs,  which  may  be  introdnced  in  great  nambera  in  tbe  jUaj, 
ean  be  made  a  feature  of  the  performanoe.  Mott  oolleget  and  a  great  manj 
high  icbools  of  this  conntry  have  given  good  onenuit  pl»fS  in  Gwauu,  and 
■om«  have  tried  tbemielvBi  in  the  higher  dua  of  tttnt,  amb  aa  T«u  Uean'g 
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itood  behind  the  coeducational  and  men's  colleges  in  the 
seriooBness  with  which  they  have  taken  op  the  literary 
drama.  Their  annual  plays,  often  performed  oat  of  doors, 
with  the  beauty  of  grove,  hill,  and  sky  to  add  pictoresque- 
ness  to  the  scene,  are  truly  artistic,  and  are  erents  long 
remembered  by  participants  and  onlookers.  These  many 
admirable  performances  of  literary  dramas  at  our  colleges 
together  constitute  a  slrong  influence  toward  the  deTelop- 
meot  of  taste  for  a  theatre  of  a  higher  standard. 

Ludwig  Fulda,  in  the  reminiscences  of  his  American 
visit,  called  the  drama  in  our  country  the  Cinderella  of  all 
the  arts.  He  was  shocked  by  the  apparent  greed  of  our 
eyes,  our  fondness  for  mawkish  sentimentality  and  melo- 
drama,' the  backwardness  of  the  literary  drama,  and  the 
mercenary  position  taken  by  our  theatrical  dictators.  Still 
he  was  interested  in  the  evident  beginnings  of  an  Ameri- 
cui  drama.  The  dramatic  critic,  Norman  Hapgood,  classes 
James  A.  Heme  and  William  G-illette'  as  the  ablest  of 
American  dramatists,  and  worthy  of  the  name.  The  most 
auspicious  sign  for  the  future  is  the  spoataneous  popular- 
ity of  every  good  play  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance. 
Tliis  eagerness  of  the  American  people  for  plays  of  the 
better  sort '  proves  that  the  popular  taste  is  not  depraved, 
but  very  capable  of  cultivation.  The  literary  drama  is  less 
expensive  to  put  on  the  st^e  than  the  sumptuous  shows 

"  Bibliothebar  "  (whieh  has  been  giTen  bj  Cornell,  Miobigan,  Lafajrette,  and 
Bonoa  Mann  Preparatory  Sohool).  The  purpow  mi  f reqaentl;  that  of  lin- 
gaulio  trainini;,  which  u  well  serred  bj  imall  and  b;  large  plaja. 

■  Fnlda  oitei  the  uutanoe  of  "  The  Girl  of  th«  Qoldea  Wt»t."  Cf.  Amer- 
UxmiMehe  EmdrUcke,  pp.  141-143. 

■  Both  of  these  men  are  natWe  Amerieana  ;  some  of  Heme'a  belt  works 
are  "  Hearts  of  Oak,"  '<  The  Iditinte  Ideti,"  "  Drifting  Apart,"  "  Ma^aret 
nembg,"  "  Shore  Aores  "  ;  sodm  of  Gillette's  are  "  The  Professor,"  "  E*> 
ntMalda,"  ** Held  bj  the  Enemj,"  "Seoret  Service,"  "  Sherlock  Holmes." 

*  Aa  was  Men  in  the  popnlaritj'  of  Kennedy's  "  Servant  in  the  Honse," 
ClTde  Fitoh's  "  The  Climbsrs,"  mitd  the  plays  of  Charles  Klein. 
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of  the  present,  and  the  receipta  are  proportionately  larger. 
This  commercial  view  of  the  case  has  already  began  to 
make  theatrical  mant^rs  rery  anxious  to  secure  good 
plays  and  encourage  talented  playwrights.  With  the  very 
best  should  he  ranked  a  diamatist  who  has  within  recent 
times  written  plays  of  great  merit.  He  is  the  author  of 
"  The  Music  Master  "  and  "  The  lion  and  the  Mouse," 
Charles  Klein,  bom  in  London,  but  the  spelling  of  whose 
name  points  unmistakably  to  German  origin.'  Both  in  plot 
and  in  character-drawing  his  plays  stand  far  above  most 
contemporaneous  works.  Their  reception  in  New  York 
City  and  elsewhere  was  remarkable,  showing  that  euthnsi- 
asm  does  not  fail  when  genuine  dramatic  work  appears. 
There  is  beyond  question  a  better  future  in  store  for  the 
American  theatre,  professional  and  amatenr  actors  and  tal- 
ented playwrights  are  steadily  improTing  conditions,  bat 
the  development  has  by  no  means  advanced  as  far  as  in  the 
departmeats  of  music  and  the  fine  arts. 

The  Germans  who  have  come  to  the  United  States  have 
;  produced  a  literature  of  their  own.  It  is  written  in  the  G^r- 
I  man  langu^^,  and  consists  of  memoirs,  poems,  works  of  fic- 
tion, books  of  travel  and  learning.  Its  chief  value  consists  in 
its  historical  interest,  as  it  is  descriptive  of  the  weal  and 
woe  of  the  German  immigrants  in  this  country  and  furn- 
ishes a  record  of  their  outer  and  inner  life.  Its  literary 
value,  with  some  exceptions,  is  not  great,  yet  the  day  may 
come  when  this  literature  will  be  studied  with  much  care 

'  The  drmmntut's  father  ma  bom  in  Roasisii  Poland, kod  became  a  natur- 
alized eitiieu  in  London.  "  Fenonollf  I  Am  of  the  opinion  tbat  m  ai« 
of  German  dewMnt  throngh  a  gTMidfather,"  ia  tha  atatamont  made  by 
Mr.  Charles  Klein  in  a  note  replying  t»  the  writ«r'a  inqvii^,  Febniuj  2£^ 
1807. 
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and  advantage.*  It  is  Tolomiaotis  and  a  consideration  of  it 
in  detail  does  not  belong  to  a  work  on  the  inflnenee  of  the 
German  element  in  the  United  States.  The  German- Ameri- 
can literature  was  written  mainly  for  Germans  in  this  coun- 
try, and  there  has  been  little  influence  beyond  that.  Here 
uid  there,  however,  an  important  exception  may  be  noted. 
Books  written  in  English  by  Grermans  in  this  country  have 
often  been  of  very  great  influence,  some  instances  of  which 
will  be  ^ven  in  a  succeeding  paragraph.  The  literature  of 
Germany  on  America  is  a  study  by  itself,*  fascinating  be- 
cause it  exhibits  the  changing  attitude  of  Europe  toward 
America  from  one  of  romantic  glorification  to  excessive 
dejveeiation  and  finally  to  a  more  rational  view  and  better 
anderstanding.  German-American  literature  properly  in- 
cludes only  works  written  in  the  German  language  in 
America  by  Germans  or  persons  of  German  descent  who 
have  made  their  homes  in  the  United  States. 

The  Grerman-American  literature  begins  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  patriarch,  Franz  Daniel  Fastorius,  &e  founder 
of  Germantown.  His  descriptioo  of  Pennsylvania  (1700), 
his  scrap-book  so  appropriately  called  the  "Beehive,"  have 
been  described  in  a  previous  chapter/  Then  followed  the 

■  A  niArk  of  growiDg  reoognitioii  of  tha  aabjeet  is  ita  iudiuioii  in  the  new 
editions  of  the  staitdud  German  enojolopsdiaa,  Mejer,  uid  Brockhans 
(^JfordanerikanwAe  Liienttur  in  deaiMcher  Spracht). 

'  Cf.  Lida  Ton  Krockow,  Ameriean  CharaeCert  tn  Oennan  tfoveU,  Atiantie 
MontUg,D«Mmhtr,  1891,  Tolame  Ixriii,  pp.  824-838.  Also,  J.  T.  H&tfield  and 
ElfrieJa  Hochbanm  (Mn.  Pope),  The  Influence  of  the  Amerieim  Rendviion 
upon  Otmum  Literature,  Americana  Oervtaniea,  toL  iii,  noi.  8  and  4  ;  Caraillo 
Ton  Kleote,  TAe  United  State*  tn  Evropran  Literature,  ■  paper  vead  before  the 
Modern  Langnnga  AMooiatioD  of  Ameriea,  Deoeinber  fi9,  1906 ;  Hermann 
fialz,  GetcAieAU  dee  deutteken  UrteiU  Oier  Amerika,  1700-1860,  nocA  SiAriften 
der  Reitenden  und  Eingewandalen,  tn  S  TeSen,  einem  hitlorvehea  (und  bitlio- 
grapliimhen)  und  onalifliaAat.  Thia  work  ia  in  preparation  and  promiaeB  a 
tborongh-giinng  treatment  of  the  rabJMt. 

*  Tolame  i,  Chapter  u,  p.  44. 
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fayninB  and  theoeophical  writuigs  of  Kelpius  and  BeisBcl, 
and  a  long  train  of  rdigious  works  bj  sectariaos,  miuiBters, 
and  laymen.  There  should  he  inoluded  the  reports  of  the 
German  ministers  to  the  home  church,  aa  the  "Hailesche 
Nachrichten"  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  "Urlsperger 
Beporta  "  from  the  Salzburgers  of  Georgia,  which  are  docu- 
ments of  very  great  historical  value.  Religious  literatoie 
predontinated  to  the  period  of  the  ReTolution  and  eveo 
after.  The  Sauer  Freaa  accomplished  the  aoique  feat  of 
printing  the  first  Bihle  in  America,  increased  the  number 
of  hymn-books,  and  in  the  first  German  newspaper  adopted 
a  religious  tone.  A  most  influential  pubhcation'  of  the 
Saner  Press  was  "  Der  Hocbteutsche-Amerikanische  Kalen- 
der,"  begun  in  1738  and  continued  for  many  years. 

The  refreshing  and  historically  valuable  dialect  literatnre 
of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  was  a  product  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  two  moat  prominent  poets,  for  such 
a  title  may  be  bestowed  upon  them,  who  wrote  in  Fennsyl- 
vania-Dutoh,*  are  Henry  Harbaugh  and  Henry  L.  Fisher. 
Harbaugh  was  a  cle^yman.of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  and  prominent  also  as  the  biographer  of  Michael 
Schlatter.  He  was  bom  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1817,  and  died  in  1867.  He  never  could  be  induced  to 
publish  his  dialect  poems,  but  after  his  death  the  Reverend 
B.  Bansmann  collected  them  tmder  the  title  "  Harbaugh'a 
Harfe"  (Philadelphia,  1870).  The  most  widely  known  of 
these  poems  is  "The  Old  School-House  on  the  Creek" 

1  The  full  BigniflowiM  of  thit  inflneDoe  hu  not  J6t  btoa  thorongU;  iiiTW. 
tig&ted.  It  WBB  undoubtedlj  a.  modal  for  othen  in  GermaB  ftnd  £agluh. 

'  A  aoieptifle  atndj  of  thii  dialeat  hu  been  made  bj  Profewcn  M.  D. 
Leuned,  of  the  UniTenity  of  PemujlTuiuu  TIte  Pmatslaania-Qenitan  Dia- 
Ucl,  part  i.  (BaltUnore,  1889.)  An  eRrlier  Btadj  was  made  by  S.  S.  Haldemann, 
•Dtitled  Penitmtloanup-Duldk :  A  diaieet  of  South  Genrnm,  with  an  inflition  of 
Engtith.  (London,  Trnbaer,  1872.)  Cf.  aUo  P.  B.  Gibbon*,  Pamiglamia'Dutck 
wid  Olher  Euayt.  (2d  edition,  Lippincott,  Fhiladelpbia,  1871.) 
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("Das  alt  SchuUiaiu  an  der  Kriok"),  of  which  the  first 
stanza  reads:  — 

"  Heit  U '» 'iRotlj  nraiuig  Johr, 
Due  ioh  bin  owwe  nwu  ; 
Nan  bin  ioh  widder  lewig  z'riok 
Un  whUh  un  Sefanlh&os  Mt  dV  Eriek, 
JoMht  neekacbt  wi'i  Dadj  Huu." 

The  homely  simplicity  and  tender  patlios  of  the  poems 
**  Heemweh,"  "  Der  alte  Feierheerd,"  "  Die  Alt  Miehl," 
and  others  remind  one  strongly  of  the  German  dialect 
poet  of  the  Black  Forest,  J.  P.  Hebel  ("  Allemannische 
Gedichte  ").  Other  examples  of  his  folk-poetry  are  "  Das 
Krischkindel"  (Santa  Glaus),  "Bosch  un  Schtedel" 
(Town  and  Country),  "Der  Kerch^^g  in  Alter  Zeit" 
(Church-going  in  the  Olden  Time), "  Will  Widder  Buwele 
Sei"  (I  want  to  be  a  boy  again). 

Henry  L.  Fisher  published  two  collections,  '*  's  alt  Marik- 
Haos  mittes  in  d'r  Schtadt,"  *  and  "Kurzweil  und  Zeit 
fertreib  odder  Pennsylfanisch-deutsche  Folkslieder." '  The 
poems  furnish  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Pennsyl- 
Tania-German  farmers,  and  reflect  their  qmunt  customs, 
superstitions,  and  the  inner  life  of  their  daily  existence. 
Their  joyful  frolics,  huskings,  apple-butter,  boilings,  and 
qiulting-parties  are  made  the  centre  of  interest  in  many 
of  the  poems.  This  poetical  literature  of  the  Penusylvania- 
Germans  is  one  of  the  few  original  notes  in  American 
lyrical  poetry.  Historically  they  should  be  given  rank  with 
the  plantation  lyrics  of  the  South. 

The  Pennsylvania-Germans  were  made  the  subject  *  of 

■  A  aeutaimul  poatn  in  PeniiBjlTMiui-Gcmuui,  io  two  puti,  witli  illiutt^ 
ataa.    (York,  Femufhania,  1879.) 

■  Turk,  Peunirlmiift,  1882. 

*  Cf.  alw  tha  norel  b;  Helen  Seimmiauyder  U artin,  THUe,  a  Mentionite 
Maid,  and  tbe  review  of  it  in  German-Amerioan  AtmaU,  New  Series,  toL  iii, 
pp.  27  S.    Tbe  (liort  itories  of  EUie  Singmaater,  appearing  in  the  Atlantte^ 
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lyrical  compoutioDs  hj  one  of  America's  greatert  poets, 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Two  of  his  most  famous  poemB 
are  "  Maud  Muller,"  in  vhich  the  FennsjlTania^ermail 
farm-girl  attracts  the  love  of  the  stately  judge  of  high 
degree,  and  "  Barbara  Frietchie,"  t^e  simple  heroine  of 
Frederick  Coun^,  whose  patriotism  was  not  diminished 
when  all  about  her  seemed  snbdaed ;  she  waved  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  the  face  of  the  Confederate  enemy  as  they 
passed  through  Frederick  Town :  — 

** '  Shoot,  if  jon  mnat,  this  old  gnj  hetd, 
But  fpare  jaar  eoontrj'i  Sag,'  ibe  lud." ' 

Other  poems  of  Whittier  in  which  the  Pennsylrania-Ger- 
mans  figure  are  "  Cobbler  Keezar's  Vision,"  "  The  Peon- 
sylvania  Pilgrim,"  and  "  The  Palatine." ' 

The  travel  literature  produced  by  Germans  visiting  this 
country  dates  back  to  an  early  colonial  period,'  the  earli- 

Lippmcolft,  Cenlwry,  Seribnet't,  YouA'i  Companum,  eta.,  kre  dmmUj  ooncemed 
with  th«  Pemuflvania-GenD&a  folk. 

>  Barbaia  Friatahie  ma  bom  in  lAUOMter  Conntj,  FennsjlTanw,  in  1T66, 
Bud  died  at  Fredetiok,  MaryUnd  (the  eeotre  of  the  Maryland-Geniuji  farm- 
ers), in  1862.  Whittier  nadonbt«<ily  osed  a  poet'i  privilege  in  eonatraoting 
the  ar^meot  of  bis  ballad.  The  Sontbern  armj  bad.  orders  not  to  molest 
aof  of  the  inhabitanta  dnrin^  tbeir  prt^^ress  through  Frederiok.  The  honor  of 
baving  waved  the  flag  i«  olaimed  for  another  woman.  Nevertbeleea  the  atorj 
of  Berbara  Frietobie's  life,  beginning  with  the  birth  of  the  nation  and  ending 
daring  the  great  crisis,  ber  large  acquaintance  with  nntional  heroes,  and  her 
many  patriotic  ntteraDoea,  give  ber  a  clear  title  to  the  fame  bestow«d  npon 
ber  bj  the  poet.  Cf .  NalioruU  Bncyclopadia  of  Ameriean  fiio^ntpAjr,  toL  x, 
p.  113. 

*  Personal  poema  of  Whittier  are  addressed  to  Carl  Follen  moA  Bay»zd 
Tajlar.  The  anti-alaveTy  poems  "Bitner"and  "Expostulation"  are  also 
fall  of  allnsiotis  to  the  heroism  and  patriotism  of  the  PennsjlTsnia-Germana. 

•  The  earliest  German  reoord  oonoamlng  South  Ameriea  appearod  in 
1520 ;  Neuseit  oder  BrUf  tintt  dtutmhen  AbatUunn,  dee  vdt  Ferd,  Cortta 
nadt  Mexiko  vtid  Jucatan  ham,  btiter  bttatttil  vnler  dem  Nanttn  "  Zeituny 
out  Jucalcm."  This  wai  followed  in  1632  bj  Fairlm  uad  Abenttuer  Nikolau* 
Ftdermaimt  d.  JOngem  out  Ulm  m  Venaitela.  This  in  tnin  ma  ineoaeded  bj 
Aomeioai  books  on  Sonth  Ameriean  eoaotries. 
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est  Bpecimeo  being  "  The  Diary  of  Johannes  Lederer/' 
describing  bis  journeys  into  the  Alleghany  Monntains  and 
ibe  CaroUnas,  1669-1670.'  In  the  eighteenth  century  de- 
scriptions and  advertisements  in  favor  of  colonial  immigis- 
tion  appeared  in  great  numbers.  Sometimes  a  pessimistio 
note  was  sounded,  sacb  as  in  Mittelberger's  "  Journey  to 
PeDnsylvaoia  in  1750  "  (and  return  to  Germany  in  1754); 
more  favorable  reports  came  from  Acbenvall  and  tbe 
Swedish  traveler  Kalm.  Letters  of  Hessian  ofBcers  vren 
printed  in  Schlozer's  '*Briefwecbsel"  (1776-1781),  in 
EeUdng's  "  Life  of  the  Hessian  Colond  Riedesel.*'  *  In 
the  nineteenth  centnry  Bupeiabnudant  material  appeared, 
as  German  travelers  came  in  greater  numbers.  The  most 
important  accounts  were  those  of  iPurstenwerther,  Gall, 
Bembard  von  Sachsen-Weimar,  Loher,  Duden,  Von  Ran- 
tner,  Julius  Frobel,  Moritz  Buscb,  J.  G.  Biittnex,  and 
others.' 

The  novels  of  Charles  Sealsfield  (Cari  Fostl),  who  pub- 
lished most  of  his  books  in  Germany,  were  translated,  and 
found  their  way  to  America.  They  furnished  su^estions 
to  writers  in  America  and  abroad,  and  some  of  the  borrow- 
ings amount  to  plagiarisms.*  Longfellow  read  tbe  German< 
American  romancer  with  great  interest,  calling  him  "  our 

>  Cf.  Volume  I,  ChHpUr  i,  pp.  26-28,  md  Chaptor  vn,  p.  164.  An  Eng- 
lish truulotioD  of  the  original  lAtin  work  kppeared  in  London,  in  1672.  R^ 
tennann  tranilkted  this  vork  into  G«tiiwo  in  Der  dtvtteht  Pionier. 

'  Other  letters   are  uaes«ibl«  in  Bsttermaim's   DeutKh-A-tneribanitdui 


'  For  the  titles  of  the  works  of  these  men  uid  for  other  travel  litenttnie, 
ef.  Bibliography  at  the  olose  of  this  Totnma. 

•  A.  B.  Faust,  CJuaia  StabfiOd  (Carl  Po$ti);  Mattriali  for  a  Biograpkg; 
a  Study  of  hit  Stylt;  hit  Influatet  on  American  Liltrature.  (Baltimore, 
1892.)  Otto  Heller,  Charia  StaUfiOd,  Tl\t  Builetin  of  Uu  Wathingkm  UtA- 
vertUg  Attociation,YiA.  vi.  (1908.)  NewreseacobM  and  disooreriM  hare  r». 
«entl7  he«n  mads  in  Sealsfield  bi^raphj  bj  A.  Bafisd  of  Bordesnz,  who  vill 
aoon  pnblish  a  monognpb  on  the  Bnbjeot. 
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favorite  Sealsfield."  The  novels  of  this  writer  described 
types  of  AmericaD  character  such  as  had  existed  between 
1820  and  1840.  He  arrested  them  at  the  moment  of 
their  highest  development,  before  devouring  time  had 
blurred  their  features.  The  dauntless  squatter  and  sturdy 
pioneer,  the  Southern  planter  and  patriarchal  slaveholder, 
the  grasping  millionaire  and  his  emissaries,  the  New  York 
dandj  and  the  society  belle,  the  taciturn  sea-captain  and 
the  hot-blooded  Kentuckian,  the  Texan  alcalde  and  the 
desperado  fugitive  from  justice,  these  types  have  been  en- 
dowed with  enduring  life  in  Sealsfield's  "  Trans-Atlantic 
Sketches,"  "  The  Cabin  Book,"  "  Morton,"  and  other  fas< 
cinating  story-books.  Sealsfield's  types  of  eaily  Americans 
ought  to  be  as  familiar,  at  least  to  the  German- American, 
as  Bret  Harte's  early  Californians,  Cooper's  brave  marin- 
ers, George  Cable's  Creoles,  or  Hawthorne's  Puritans.  Seals- 
field's  tales  are  infinitely  more  readable  than  the  extra- 
vaganzas of  William  GiJmore  Simms,  and  his  appreciative 
view  of  American  conditions  is  exceptional  among  Euro- 
pean travelers  in  this  country  at  that  time.  Sealsfield  was 
proud  to  call  himself  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  though 
he  went  back  to  work  and  die  in  Switzerland,  be  dung  to 
the  proud  title  inscribed  on  his  tombstone:  *'  Bui^r  von 
Nordamerika."  The  very  purpose  of  hia  books  was  to  hold 
up  to  view  the  vigorous,  self-reliant  types  of  American 
manhood  as  models  of  imitation  for  the  cultivated  Euro- 
pean.' 

>  Cf.  Outr^  Sealtfield  (Carl  Poitl),  Der  Diehter  beidei-  HemupMirtn,  tt» 
LOien  und  itine  Werke,  von  A.  B.  Faost.  (Weimw,  Felber,  1897.)  A  new 
eritiokl  edition  of  SealBfleld'a  works  ii  soon  to  appekr  DDder  the  ftoapioea  of 
tbs  Bibliothek  Deutsoher  Sohriftateller  miu  BShmen,  and  the  genenl  editor- 
•hip  of  Ptofewor  Stiiiet,  of  the  Univetaitj  of  Pntgue,  and  Frofeuor  Heller, 
of  Waabingftoii  UniTenitj,  St.  Loqi«.  A  namber  of  American  loholan  bATe 
beeo  aflked  to  edit  puticnUr  Motion*.  FrofetMr  Heller  ia  now  prepuinf 
the  opening  volume. 
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Another  G«rman  novelist  of  note  vho  chose  America 
for  the  scene  of  many  of  his  tales  is  Friedrich  GerstScker 
(1816-1872).  He  traveled  extensively  in  North  and  Sonth 
America.  Some  of  the  best  of  his  stories  are  those  con- 
cerned with  the  United  States,  such  as  *'  The  Regulators 
of  Arkansas  "  (1845), "  The  Mississippi  Pictures  "  (1847- 
1848),  "The  River  Pirates  of  the  Mississippi"  (1848), 
'' California  Sketches"  (1856),  and  the  one  published  im- 
mediatelj  before  his  death,  "  To  America,"  in  which  a 
shipload  of  Cl«rman  immigrants,  after  landing  at  New  Or- 
leans, make  their  way  up  the  Mississippi  and  meet  with 
varying  fortunes.  The  worthy  people  in  Gerstacker's 
stories  quite  nnif ormly  succeed,  after  many  vicissitudes  and 
much  toil  and  trouble,  and  the  author  depicts  their  strug- 
gles with  a  good  amount  of  historical  accuracy.  There  are 
many  other  fiction-writers  who  have  taken  America  for 
the  scene  of  their  romances,  Armand  (Strubberg),  Moll- 
hausen,  Riimberger,'  Miigge,  and  others,  but  a  consider- 
ation of  them  cannot  be  included  in  the  present  work.* 

The  experience  of  the  poet  Nikolaua  Lenau  (Niembsch 
von  Strehlenau),  on  the  other  hand,  are  interesting  to  us 
becaose  they  are  the  exact  opposite  of  those  of  Sealsfield. 
This  supersensitive  son  of  European  culture  deluded  him- 
self with  the  belief  that  the  goal  of  his  wishes  would  be 
reached  in  a  life  as  a  farmer  in  the  primeval  forests  of  the 
New  World.  In  October,  1832,  he  bought  a  farm  *  in  a 

*  C(.  G.  A.  Ma1flng«r,  Ftrdinand  K&vbtrger't  Roman  "  Dor  AmirUcamada^ 
dOMn  QvtUm,  ».  i.  v>.,  German-Amtriem  Ai>aaU,jol.  i,  pp.  316-346,  386- 
406. 

■  Sm  a.  B.  FsDit,  Ctiaiia  Sealffid^i  PUue  tn  LUerahtTt,  Americana  Qer- 
mamca,  vol.  i,  no.  1.  The  writen  of  tfa«  Mhoot  of  exotio  roniuiae,  which  Seal^ 
fleld  foanded,  are  there  eoiitidered. 

■  Cf.G.  A.Mnlfinger,  £«nau  in  jlmerico,  jlm«nainaG«Pinanfca,ToL  i,nOf. 
2  Mtd  3;  klM  T.  S.  Baker,  ^M«nca  aa  lib  PoUtieal  Vtofia  of  Yomg  Qmnanf, 
ibid^  ToL  i,  to.  ii. 
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ratber  poor  countrj  in  Crawford  Coan^,  Ohio.  Bat  lie 
could  not  endure  the  monotony  of  frontier  life,  and  rented 
out  his  farm  to  a  man  whom  he  trusted,  but  in  whom  be 
was  deceived.  No  more  delicately  tuned  poetic  soul,  wearj 
onto  death  of  the  cultJTation  of  Europe,  ever  came  to 
America  to  live.  But  the  American  frontier  was  more 
eager  to  hear  the  optimistic  echoes  of  the  woodman's  axe 
than  the  rarest  notes  of  melancholy  from  Germany's  most 
gifted  singer  of  Weltschmerz.  No  experience  in  America 
pleased  the  poet  except  the  sight  of  Niagara.  A  striking 
paragraph  from  his  letters  Ulustrates  his  bitterness  of 
spirit:  "  The  nightingale  is  right  not  to  appear  with  this 
rabble.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  deep  si^iificaace  that 
America  has  no  nightingale.  It  seems  to  me  like  a  poet- 
ical curse.  The  voice  of  Niagara  is  necessary  to  impress 
upon  these  rogues  that  there  are  higher  gods  than  those 
that  come  out  of  the  mint.  One  need  only  see  these  churls 
in  their  hotels  in  order  to  hate  them  forever.  A  long  table, 
fifty  chairs  on  either  side  (so  it  is  where  I  am  staying)  ; 
food,  mostly  meats,  covers  the  whole  table.  The  dinner- 
bell  (Fressglocke)  resounds,  and  a  hundred  Americans 
plunge  in ;  no  one  looks  at  another,  no  one  says  a  word, 
each  one  plunges  upon  his  plate,  devours  what  he  can  with 
great  speed,  then  jumps  up,  turns  the  chair  over,  and 
hastens  away  to  earn  dollars.  I  am  going  to  remain  several 
days  more,  then  I  will  go  to  Niagara,  and  if  I  find  a  good 
opportunity,  go  home.  Niagara  alone,  I  hope,  will  recom- 
pense me  for  the  journey." 

The  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  includes  such 
names  as  Carl  Follen,  Francis  Lieber,  Carl  Schurz,  Fried- 
rich    Miinch,  Georg  Bunsen,'   Friedrich  Kapp,    Gustav 

■  Geotg  Bnnien  founded  »  aehool  At  BeUerilU,  IHinoia,  wm  for  mbw 
tuna  A  memb«t  of  the  State  Board  of  Sdvntion  of  IHinois,  and  in  huwiiU 
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Komer,  H,  Rattemutnn,  Oswald  Seidensticker,  and  manj 
others  uotevorthy  in  the  higtorical  or  jounialistio  field. 
Tbe  works  of  Francis  lieber  on  topics  of  international  law 
and  social  ethics,  the  speeches  and  historical  works  of  Carl 
Schorz  and  Carl  FoUen,  and  the  biographical  histories  of 
Friedrich  Kapp  (Steuben,  Kalb,  Hessian  soldiers,  etc.) 
have  been  of  inflaence  far  beyond  German  readers,  in 
America  and  Europe.  The  German  professor  is  a  product* 
ive  scholar,  and  the  works  that  he  produces  or  the  jonr* 
nals  that  he  brings^into  being  constitute  a  scientific  and 
a  literary  inflaence.  Numerous  examples  have  been  given 
in  other  chapters,  that  ol  Von  Hoist  ("Constitutional  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  "),  Hilgard  ("  Soils"),  Femow 
(*'  Forestry  Quarterly  "),  Francke  ("  History  of  German 
Literature"),  Miinsterberg  ("Die  Amerikaner "),  and 
many  oilers.  The  great  German  political  economist 
Friedrich  List,  during  his  residence  in  the  United  States 
(1825-1830)  published  his  "  Outlines  of  a  New  System 
of  Political  Economy  "  (1827),  a  work  of  very  great  in- 
flnence  in  calling  attention  to  the  advantages  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  Francis  Lieber  was  the  first  compiler  in  this 
country  of  an  encyolopsedia  in  the  English  language,  when 
he  became  the  editor  of  the  "  Encyclopssdia  Americana  " 
(1829-1833),  in  thirteen  volumes.  This  work  has  been  the 
bams  of  numerous  subsequent  editions ;  its  articles  on  law 
were  authoritative.  A  German  encydopsedia  was  under* 
taken  by  Alexander  J.  Schem,  with  numerous  excellent 
collaborators.  Its  title  was  "  Deutsch-Amerikanisches 
ConversatJona-Leadkon  "  (1869-1874),  in  eleven  volumes 
(Verlag  von  E.  Steiger,  New  York).  The  demand  for  and 

inga  aad  ai  a  pnetieal  toMbei  repiewDUd  the  methods  of  PeatUoizi.  Th« 
worici  of  the  otbar  mfln  iuiT«  bom  nMntioiiad  kt  other  pUoo*.  Seo  Indax  at 
wbA  of  thiM  Volume* 
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success  of  the  undertakiiig cast  much  creditupon  theGer- 
mana  in  the  United  States  at  the  time.  Dr.  A.  J.  Schem 
later  became  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  compiling  of 
"  Johnson's  Encyclopsedia."  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
"  Chambers'  Eucyclopsedia,"  popiilar  in  English  and  Amer- 
ican editions,  was  based  upon  the  "  Brockhaos  Konversa- 
tionslexikon/'  though  bj  no  means  its  equal.  A  feature  of 
both  the  great  German  encyclopEedias,  the  "  firockhaus  " 
and  the  "  Meyer,"  is  their  being  brought  up  to  date  every 
ten  years  in  new  editions,  a  feature  it  were  well  to  imitate. 
Intellectual  Germans  have  always  displayed  a  taste  for 
writing  verse,  and  we  therefore  find  that  most  of  the  great 
pioneers,  and  nearly  all  of  the  political  refugees,  put  their 
experiences  in  the  New  World  into  verse.  Collections  of 
such  poems  have  been  made.'  Most  of  the  prominent 
singers  were  also- journalists  at  onetime  or  another, 
as  Kaspar  Bntz  ("Niagara"),  Karl  H^nrich  Schnauffer 
('*  Tumermarsch,"  ''Deutscher  Sang  "),  Eduard  Dorsch 
("  Califomien,"  1849),  Julius  Dresel  (^'Auswanderers 
Schicksal"),  Julias  Gngler  ("  Vaterlandslos  "),  H.  A. 
Battermann,  who  wrote  under  the  sng^estiTe  pseudonym 
"  Beimmund  "  ("  Nordamerikanische  Vogel  in  Liedem," 
"  Aphorismen  and  Agrionien  ").  Conrad  Krez  wrote  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  of  the  innumerable  songs  that  have 
been  dedicated  by  German  refugees  to  their  abandoned 
fatherland.  The  first  and  last  stanzas  are  as  foUows :  — 

"Kmii  Bftam  g«h5rte  mir  tod  deiucD  Wsldeni, 
Ueia  mr  k«iii  Halm  ud  deinen  Roggenfeldam, 
Und  Mbntilo«  hMt  da  miob  bituiiu  getrieban, 
Weil  ioh  in  meioeT  Jngend  nicht  versUnd 
Dioh  weniger  und  mebr  nnoh  lelbct  eu  liebui, 
Und  dennoeh  lieb  ioh  dich,  main  VKterUud  I " 

'  Cf.  Di,  O.  A.  ZimroermMiu,  DeuUch  m  Amtrika.  BtiMlyetur  0«idtidiU 
der  Dtutteh-Ameriianischen  Lilentw.  (Chioapi,  18M.)  Tbit  it  tbe  moat  eoB^. 
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"0  vtlidra  j«M,  dia  ta  Hiqm  blieben, 
Wie  deina  FortgewandflTten  dich  lieban, 
Btld  wUrdMt  dn  lu  emeni  Reiohe  werden, 
Und  dnna  Kinder  gingen  Htmd  in  Hmnd 
TJod-maoliten  dioh  mm  gr(iut«n  l4uid  wif  Eidei^ 
Ww  dn  dna  beato  bitt,  O  Tkterland  I" 

Dr. GustaT  BrOhl^  under  the  pen-tuune  '* Kara  GioTg" 
in*ote  a  lai^  Dumber  of  historical  ballads  ("Powien  des 
Urwalda  ").  Eduard  Lejh '  translated  "  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  the  Scotch  ballad,  "  Annie  Morrison,"  and 
Joaquin  Miller's  "  Arizoniau,"  in  an  almost  perfect  manner, 
reproducing  the  spirit  of  the  original  in  every  case. 
Theodor  KirchofF,  the  poet  of  the  Golden  Grate,  wrote 
some  beautiful  verse,  "  Das  stille  Meer,"  "  California," 
and  other  poems  dedicated  to  his  Western  home.  F.  C. 
Castelhnn  dedicated  a  poem  to  the  occasion  of  the  "zwei- 
hundertjahrige  Jubelfeier  der  deutschen  Ein-wanderung  " 
(October  6,  1883),  calling  attention  to  the  trials  and 
glories  of  the  German  immigrants.  Konrad  Nies  (bom 
in  1862),  actor  and  reciter,  is  the  most  gifted  of  the  Gei^ 
man-American  singers  of  his  generation,  and  controls  a 
wide  range  of  lyrical  notes.  Of  the  younger  poets,  Geoi^ 
Sylvester  Vierecb  (born  in  Munich,  in  1884),  who  came  to 
America  in  1897  with  his  father,  Louis  Yiereck,  bears  the 
crown  both  of  achievement  and  promise.  His  volumes  of 
poems  ("  Gredichte,"  New  York,  1904,  and  "  Niniveh  und 
andere  Gediohte,"  1906)  and  his  dnimalic  worksC*  A  Game 
at  Love  and  other  plays,"  "  The  Vampire,"  1908),  though 

put*  eallaetion.  A  monthlj  jonmsl  wm  atutad  by  Konntd  NiH,  called 
J)gut*A  jimtriianinAe  Dichtamg,  which  nui  for  two  jeara.  (New  York,  18S6- 
1890.)  Daring  the  later  period  tbe  original  editor  wbi  aaaiited  bj-  H.  Roeeo- 
UmL  Cf.  also  Dt.  G.  A.  Neeff,  Fom  Lande  dtt  SUmmbannen.  (Heidelbe^, 
1906.)  Ad  anthologj  of  poemi  bj  Gennaa-AmerieaoR. 

^  Cf.  DU  SomUagMehaU  da  Harm  Edvard  Ltj/h,  Ton  A.  B.  E^uut,  Dit 
Glodx,  MSn,  1906.  (Chicago.) 
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exhibiting  the  ecceQtricities  of  "Stonn  and  Drang," 
bear  the  marka  of  the  genuine  poet's  frenzy,  power  and 
passion,  and  rare  charm  of  form. 

It  is  not  possible  vithin  this  chapter  to  do  justice  to  the 
numerous  single  poems  of  merit,  nor  to  the  scattered  short 
stories  produced  bj  Germans  in  America.  Among  £ction- 
vriters  the  name  of  greatest  promise  perhaps  was  that  of 
B^nhold  Solger,  who  met  an  untimely  death  by  being 
thrown  from  his  horse.  His  novel  "  Anton  in  America," 
was  far  above  the  ordinary.  He  also  wrote  the  prize  poem 
in  honor  of  ihe  hundredth  anniversary  of  Schiller's  birth- 
day, in  1859.  L.  A.  Wollenweber  wrote  fiction  under  the 
pseudonym  "  Der  Alte  vom  Berge."  G.  Sturembui^  was 
the  author  of  "Klein  Dentschlaud :  Bilder  aus  dem 
New  Yorker  Alltt^;aleben,"*  and  Johann  Rittig  wrote 
sketches  c^ed  "  Federzeichnungen  aus  dem  amerikan- 
ischen  Stadtleben."  *  Within  the  last  decade  appeared 
a  socialistic  novel  by  Max  Arlbei^,  entitled  "Joseph 
Freifeld." 

Dialect  literature  has  also  been  popular  in  America, 
particularly  that  which  is  a  mixture  of  a  German  dialect 
with  the  English  language.  We  find  Flattdeutsch  in  the 
works  of  F,  W.  Lafrentz  and  Bomemann,  in  imitatioD  of 
Klaus  Groth  and  Fritz  Renter ;  the  most  successful  in  the 
latter,  however,  is  Carl  Milnter  in  his  "  Nu  snnd  wi  in 
Amerika."  Emil  Dietzsch  imitates  the  dialect  of  the  Palat- 
inate, Heerbrandt  and  BQrkle  that  of  Swabia.  Karl  Adler 
presented  a  mixture  of  dialect  and  broken  English  in  his 
**  Mondarthch  Heiteres  "  (Steiger).  The  Hessian  dialect  in 
the  transformatiou  which  it  received  in  this  country  is 
represented  in  a  most  amusing  manner  by  Georg  Aiunaa 

<  E.  Stolger  A  Co.,  New  ToA,  dritte  Anfl^c,  18S9. 
■  E.  Steiger  &  Co.,  New  York,  dritte  Aoflage,  1889i 
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in  his  *'  Amcrikanisches  Skizzebachelche)  Eine  Epiatd  in 
Vereen  " :  — 

"  Ton  einaiD  in  Amerikft 
Der,  WM  er  au  and  tannic  nnd  Mtli, 
Und  wu  ihn  aonat  noch  dn  geniit, 
Sum  Ohm  naeh  Hmm  mpportait." ' 

A  caricature,  not  of  the  FeiiDsylvama-GermaDS,  as  is 
sometimes  incorrectly  stated,  but  of  the  Germans  of  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centurj,  is  furnished  bj 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland  in  his  famous  collection  called 
*'  Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads."  Perhaps  the  best  known  in 
the  collection  is  the  first,  "Hans  Breitmann's  Party," 
vritten,  as  all  the  others  are,  in  imitation  of  the  broken 
English  of  a  German  immigrant.  The  humor  is  in  most 
cases  somewhat  strained,  and  Leland  is  perhaps  to  blame 
Etlso  for  the  conventional  caricature  that  the  German  finds 
difficulty  in  living  down.  According  to  this  old  tradition 
the  German  is  inseparable  from  l^er  beer,  Limburger 
cheese,  sauerkraut,  and  a  string  of  sausages.  These  attrib- 
ates,  with  a  red  nose,  a  tipsy  gait,  and  a  fund  of  good 
natnre,  allowing  others  to  make  of  him  the  butt  of  their 
jokes,  convey  to  the  American  who  has  not  traveled  the 
impression  of  the  German.  Hans  Breitmann  is  represented 
as  shrewd  enough  in  spite  of  his  good  nature  to  get  along 
in  the  world,  and  is  even  np  to  tricks,  for  he  is  a  mercen- 
ary soldier  willing  to  fight  on  either  side  of  the  Civil  War 
for  what  he  can  get  oat  of  it,  a  type  certainly  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule,  in  which  Leland  has  ^ain  done  the 
Crerman  a  startling  injustice.  In  the  preface  *  of  his  hook 

^  WiUmBT  and  Bogsn  Nswi  Co.  (AmerioaD  Newi  Co.)  1S74. 

>  H  Amsrioa  abonnda  with  Gotmana,  who  baring  reooiTed  in  their  jonth 
a  tlTaniftfil  edooation,  bare  passed  tbiongb  varied  adTsnturet  and  often 
pMMi^  tlw  moat  Itartling  paradoiea  of  thongbt  and  pononal  appentanaa.  I 
baTS  aeen  a  man  bearing  a  keg,  a  porter,  wbo  oould  apeak  Latin  floautlf  ;  I 
have  been  in  a  beat-abop  kept  bj  a  man  who  waa  diitingniahvd  in  th«  Ft«iiik> 
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Leland  speaks  very  differently  of  the  German  whom  he 
has  so  broadly  caricatured. 

Charles  Leland  has,  on  the  other  hand,  done  not  a  little 
toward  introducing  Grennan  literotore  to  American  readers 
by  means  of  his  translations  of  lyrical  poetry,  particularly 
that  of  Heine  and  Scheffel.  His  service  can  therefore  be 
compared,  though  in  a  less  degree,  with  Longfellow's,  who, 
as  professor  at  Harvard  and  as  translator  and  teschei  of 
foreign  languages,  contributed  so  much  toward  elevating 
the  literary  taste  of  his  uative  country.  Two  men  of  German 
blood,  Bayard  Taylor  and  Charles  NordhoS,  should  like- 
wise be  named  prominently  in  the  class  of  those  who  stimu- 
lated interest  in  literature  and  travel,  and  widened  the 
common  intellectual  horizon.  Bayard  Taylor's  mother  was 
of  Gentian  descent  and  his  wife  was  a  German,  the  daughter 
of  Professor  Hansen,  the  astronomer.  Bayard  Taylor's 
travels  all  over  the  world  were  described  in  his  literary 
works  and  on  his  lecture  tours  throughout  the  United  States, 
in  which  he  opened  new  vistas  to  men's  minds.  He  was  a 
most  industrious  writer  of  useful  books,  inspiring  lectures, 
and  well-timed  newspaper  articles.  Much  of  his  work  is 
of  considerable  literary  merit,  as  his  novel  "Hannah 
Thurston  "  and  many  of  his  poems.  His  studies  in  German 
literature  and  his  epoch-making  translatioii  of  Goethe's 
*'  Faust,"  in  the  original  meters  (1871),  gave  evidence  of 
high  literary  qualities.  The  influence  of  such  books  reaches 
down  to  our  own  time.  Batgreater  than  all  was  the  charm 

fort  Pulikmmt.  I  lure  toaoA  ■  gradiute  of  the  UniTenitf  of  Manieh  in  & 
nogro  minatnl  tronpe  ;  and  whila  mentiaiiuig  thew  m  »  proof  that  Breit- 
mMin,  tw  I  hare  depiotad  him,  ii  not  &  ooutaadiotory  ohaiBoter,  I  oumot  i«> 
fntin  from  a  word  of  pniie  «•  to  the  ene^^  and  patienoe  with  whieli  the 
G«tiiun  QDder  a  olood  in  Ameriea  bears  hie  rerenee,  and  worki  eheerfnlly 
and  aiiaonipluiiiiiglj,iuitil  hj  shear  paxaeTOiaaoe  he  ia  moat  oaiee  oooqneia 
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of  Taylor's  personality,  the  inapiration  of  his  example  and 
presence.  He  was  loved  by  his  generation  as  were  few  other 
men,  and  his  early  deatli  at  his  post  when  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Grenoauy  was  felt  as  a  distinct  loss  to  America 
and  to  American  literature.* 

Charles  Nordhoff,  bom  in  Westphalia,  Frnssia,  in  1830, 
was  likewise  a  great  traveler  and  lecturer.  His  books  most 
remembered  are,  [terliaps, "  California  for  Health,  Pleasure, 
and  Residence "  (1872)  j  "Northern  California,  Oregon, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands  "  (1874).  He  wrote  on  various 
subjects,  political,  historical,  and  philosophical.  Another 
work  of  his,  still  authoritative,  is  "  Cooununistic  Societies 
of  the  United  States"  (1875). 

Two  of  our  American  poets  are  of  German  descent, 
Miller  and  Timrod.  Joaquin  Miller  had  a  Oerman  mother, 
and  probably  his  father  was  also  of  G^erman  blood.  He  was 
bom  in  Indiana  in  1841,  his  baptismal  name  being  Cincin- 
natus  Heine  (or  Hiner)  Miller.  He  adopted  the  pseudonym 
after  his  defense  of  Joaquin  Murietta,  a  Mexican  brigand.  . 
Joaquin  Miller  was  a  gold-miner,  jonrnalist,  lawyer,  coun* 
try  judge,  land  speculator,  and  adventurer,  with  many  aps 
and  downs  of  fortune.  His  "  Songs  of  the  Sierras  "  (1871) 
established  his  name  as  the  singer  par  excellence  of  the 
Far  West.  They  were  first  published  in  England  and  there 
created  enthusiam  comparable  to  that  in  the  days  of  Byron. 
His  poems  breathe  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  worship  of 

*  The  effeot  of  Tajlor'i  impiring  personalitj  u  reflected  tbronghont  tbe 
work  of  hii  wife,  Muie  Honsen-Tajlor,  Au$  noei  Wdtteilen,  one  of  tba  molt 
clULrming  booka  erer  written  b;  a  woumh.  It  is  the  work  of  a  deToted  wife, 
ODD  of  keen  Intellect  mnd  diiorimiiiBtion,  The  pictum  afForded  of  distingniibed 
eontemporaries  and  of  American  life  a  generatioii  ago  ii  exceeding! j  valnable. 
(Pnblithed  b;  the  BentKhe  Tetlags-Anstalt.  Stuttgart  nnd  Leipzig,  1905.) 
A  translation  into  EngliBh  has  appeared,  hj  tin.  Marie  Hanseiv-TaylOT  and 
ker  dangbt«r,  Lilian  Bayard  Taylor  Kiliani,  entitled  :  On  Two  Coatintntgi 
Mmoria  of  Half  a  Cmtury.  (Donbladay,  Page  &  Co.  1906.) 
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-wild  natnre,  the  dash  of  strong  personalily,  and  the  bold 
heroism  that  ofteo  oversteps  the  bounds  of  Uw.  Mel&n- 
fdlioly  and  pessimiam  are  also  heard  in  the  songs  of  the 
Sierra  minstrel.' 

A  singer  of  a  very  difierent  type  was  Henry  Timrod. 
Like  Sidney  Lanier,  Timrod  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Southern  people,  and  a  single  word  of  harsh  criticism 
would  to  them  seem  like  a  tactless  intrusion.  Both  poets 
had  a  hard  struggle  for  very  existence  in  consequence  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  when  their  stmggles  were  about  to  be 
crowned  with  success,  they  died  of  consumption,  as  if 
flowers  too  rare  to  survive  in  this  rude  existence.  The  name 
of  Timrod  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  history  of 
South  Carolina  for  more  than  a  century.  The  founder  of  the 
family,  Henry  Timrod,  was  bom  in  Grermany  and  became 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Charleston.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
German  Friendly  Society,  which  still  exists  and  is  more  than 
a  century  and  a  quarter  old.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Fusileera  of  Charleston,  who  as  volunteers  in  1775 
formed  in  defense  of  the  country  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Lezingtoo.  In  tiie  next  generation,  during  the 
Seminole  War,  the  G^erman  Fusileers  were  commanded  by 
Captain  William  Heniy  Timrod,  the  father  of  the  poet.  In 
this  Lidian  War,  Captain  Timrod  contracted  a  mortal  dis- 
ease, and  dying,  left  his  family  in  straitened  circumstances. 
The  son,  our  poet,  had  the  literary  gift  from  his  father ; 
and  from  his  mother,  whose  ancestors  originally  came  from 
Switzerland,  he  inherited  a  passionate  love  of  nature.  His 
school-mate  and  lifelong  friend,  Paul  H.  Hayne,  later  his 
biographer,  helped  him  overcome  many  of  the  obstacles  of 

■  Cf.  Joftqain  Millet'i  Arksonian,  which  wma  Bdmirsblj  tnunlatad  into 
OeniMD  bj  E.  F.  Lejh,  who  preMiT«d  the  qiuit  ud  filed  «wajr  orndiUei  u 
thft  originaL 
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life  and  stresgtiiened  the  poet's  &ith  in  his  poetic  powers. 
The  high  office  of  the  poet  is  e]q>re8Bed  by  Timrod  in  the 
following  words :  — 

"  All  lovely  thiogs,  and  gentle — the  iweet  luigb 

Of  ohildren,  Girihood'i  kiw,  And  Frieadship*!  eU^ 

The  hoj  tut  •portetli  with  the  old  man's  atftO, 

Tlie  habj,  and  the  braut  its  fingen  gnap  — 

All  that  exalts  the  groonds  of  happinu*. 

All  grief*  that  baUow,  and  all  joj*  that  UeM, 

To  ma  are  aaoMd  ;  at  Atj  holj  shrine 
'Lore  breathei  its  Ut«st  dreBms,  its  earliest  hinte  ; 

I  turn  Life's  tasteless  waten  into  wine. 

And  flash  them  throngh  and  through  with  pnrple  tinli. 

Wherever  Earth  is  fair,  and  Heaven  looks  down, 

I  rear  my  altars,  and  I  wear  ui j  crown." 

One  of  his  most  beautiful  poems  is  that  called  "  Katie," 
addressed  to  Kate  Goodwin,  the  ''  fair  Saxon  "  whom  he 
married.  A  keen  and  loving  insist  into  the  hnman  soul 
and  tender  sympathy  for  nature  are  evident  throughout 
Timrod's  poems.  The  touch  of  refinement  in  form  and  ex- 
pression is  characteristic  of  the  poet.  A  total  change  from 
his  wonted  gentleness  appears  in  his  war  lynea ;  e.  g., 
"  Carolina,"  which  has  copied  the  martial  tread  of  '*  Mary 
land.  My  Maryland  " :  — 

"Tha  despot  treads  thy  saered  sands, 

^y  pines  ^re  shelter  to  bis  bands, 

Thy  SODS  stand  by  with  idle  hand*, 

Carolina  1" 

Another  poem,  "  A  Cry  to  Arms,"  begins :  — 

"  Ho  I  woodsmen  of  the  monntun  side  I 
Ho  I  dwellers  in  the  rales  I 
Leave  bam  and  byre  ;  leave  kin  and  oot. 
Lay  by  the  bloodle**  spade  ;"  etc. 

His  pen  flames  with  martial  frenzy  and  roused  his  state  to 
the  utmost  endeavor.  The  poet  seems  changed  into  a  de* 
mon  of  war.  But,  after  all,  this  is  not  his  characteristio 
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note,  and  the  tender  buman  spirit  prevuls  vith  the  com- 
ing of  peace.  The  poet  died  in  1867.  His  poems,  Trith  a 
memoir  by  Hayne,  were  first  edited  in  1873 ;  subaeqaently 
they  became  more  widely  known.* 

John  Godfrey  Saze,  the  facile  writer  of  vers  de  aoiditS, 
the  American  Praed,  was  the  grandson  of  a  Miasisqnoi 
German.*  Saze  was  born  at  Highgate,  Venuont,  io  1816, 
graduated  at  Middlebury  Coll^^,  and  became  a  promin- 
ent journalist  and  lecturer.  In  1859-1860  he  was  the 
nnsuccesafol  Democratic  candidate  for  gorernor  of  Ver- 
mont. Saxe's  graceful  poetic  flights,  his  dashes  of  humor 
and  satire,  that  so  frequently  animated  the  pages  of  the 
"  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  were  highly  appreciated  in 
his  own  generation.  Some  of  his  best  poems  are  often 
chosen  for  recital  in  our  own  time,  as  "  The  Rhyme  of  the 
Bail,"  "The  Proud  Miss  McBride,"  "Ye  Pedagogue," 
and  "  Would  n't  You  Like  to  Know?  " 

A  number  of  tbe  Hving  men  of  letters  are  of  Ger- 
man descent,  prominent  among  whom  is  Owen  Wister, 
author  of  "  The  Vi^inian."  He  is  of  the  family  of  Caspar 
Wistar,  bom  near  Heidelberg,  who  came  to  Philadelphia 
in  1719.  The  latter  was  the  grandfather  of  the  noted  phy- 

1  A  memoTial  edition  wu  publuhed  in  1809  bom  Hie  RiTBraide  FreM, 
Cambridge,  entitled  Poena  of  Henrg  Thnrod. 

■  Johuin  Saohse,  the  grAndfiither  of  the  poet,  was  bom  kt  Langensalia, 
Germuif ,  Id  1732.  Looeting  flrat  among  tbe  Germui  Mid  Dnteh  MttleTS 
along  the  Hadaon,  neu  Rhiuebeck,  he  joined  a  amall  gronp  of  Loyaliata, 
who  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  migmted  to  tbe  estreine  northweat 
of  Termont,  lettling  in  1787  at  Higbgate.  For  an  acoount  of  this  gronp  of 
aettlera,  aee  J.  F.  Nojes,  The  MisiUguoi  Germani  or  DultA,  Second  Report 
of  the  MutUquoi  County  Historical  Soeiets  (1907),  pp.  31-37.  The  mo«t  oohh 
plete  biographical  sketch  of  the  poet  Saie  is  that  of  Rnssell  W.  Taft,  /oia 
Qodfren  Saxe,  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Vernumt'M  Lawyer,  JottntoUtt,  Xectimr, 
and  Rhymater.  (Builington,  Yermont,  1900,  one  hundred  oopiei  priTatelj 
printed.)  Thii  material  was  famished  the  writer  through  the  kindnsH  of 
John  W.  Saxe,  of  Boston,  a  lineal  deioendaiit  of  tbe  poet. 
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sician,  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  and  the  gTeat-^;reat-grandfather 
of  Greneral  Isaac  Wistar.  John  Wistar  followed  bis  bro- 
ther to  Aioerioa  in  1727 ;  he  is  the  ancestor  of  the  aathor, 
Owen  Wister.  The  name  was  originally  V&ster,  and  the 
American  spellings  have  been  Wister  and  Wistar.* 

The  influence  of  German  literature  in  America  is  a  sub- 
ject which  is  now  being  studied  with  great  intensity  at 
seTeral  of  our  oniTersities.  Before  a  final  word  can  be 
said  on  the  subject,  the  work  of  investigation  must  be 
continued  by  the  thorough-going  method  of  special  mono- 
graphs. Several  excellent  biblit^^phical  works*  have  ap- 
peared, covering  the  early  period  and  the  m^azine  literar 
tuie  down  to  the  year  1880.  They  show  accurately  what 
translationB  of  Genpan  works  were  pablished  in  the  United 
States  within  the  early  period,  and  what  poems  and  liter- 
ary works  were  discussed  or  printed  in  the  American  maga- 
zines prior  to  1880.  In  the  ei^teenth  century  German  \ 
literature  was  practically  unknown,  and  in  consequence  ' 
thought  to  have  no  existence.  The  idyllic  poet  G^essner,  -^ 
much  admired  in  England,*  was  the  only  GcermaD  poet 
for  whom  some  degree  of  popularity  could  be  claimed. 
A  translation  of  "  The  Death  of  Abel "  appeared  in  Fhil- 

■  iBfonnation  receiTed  bj  letter  from  Mr.  Owen  Wister,  Tlitnigh  the 
novelitt^  fomil;  weM  deieended  from  Genaan  ftuCMtry,  Uter  marriages  in 
the  famil;  were  mcwtlj  with  other  national  elements. 

'  F.  H.  Wilkens,  Barts  lafiuaxce  of  German  Liitratun  m  America,  17GS- 
18XS,  Amrrieana  Oermanica,  vol.  iii,  do.  2,  p.  156.  E.  Ziegler  DaTia,  TVant- 
latioru  of  OerrrumPoeirg  in  AmtrieanUagcainei,  17^1^1810.  (AmerioanaGer- 
nuuiica  Frew,  1906.  Dootor'a  tbe«is,  UniTerait;  of  FeniiBjlTaDia.)  S.  H. 
Goodnight,  Oerman  LUerature  tn  Ameriean  Magaane$  prior  to  18^6,  Bulletin 
of  the  Vnivertity  of  Witeoruin,  no.  188,  Beeember,  1907.  (Doctor's  thesis, 
tToiTerait;  ol  Wisconsin.)  M.  H.  Haertel,  Qerman  Literatart  tn  American 
Magaanex,  18^6-1880,  BvJletin  of  At  UruverwUy  of  Wiuomm,  na  263.  (Madi- 
•on,  WiMwnuii,  1906.  Bootor'i  thesis,  TJmvertity  of  Wisconsin.) 

'  TheInJbttrieeofSalomonQeunerttp<mBn^\lAlerttlur«,\tj'B*tViat'Bit«A, 
Oerman-Ameriean  Armalt,  toIs.  iii  and  ir. 
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adelphia  as  early  as  1762,  and  many  others  succeeded.  The 
appearance  also  of  translations  of  Goethe's  "Werther," 
J.  G.  Zimmennann's  (physician  to  His  Britannic  Majesty 
at  Hanover)  "  Solitade,"  "  Strictures  on  National  Pride," 
and  LaTster's  "  Aphorisms  on  Man  "  shows  the  taste  of 
the  time  for  moralizing  and  sentimental  reading.  English 
and  French  literatare  continued  to  hold  sway  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  study  of  Ger- 
man literature  was  destined  to  make  a  good  start.  Be^n- 
nings  were  made  when  translations  by  W.  Dunlap  and 
C.  Smith,  in  New  York  City,  appeared  from  the  works  o£ 
Kotzebue  and  Schiller  (*'  The  Bobbers").  Quite  remark- 
able was  the  popularity  of  Kotzebae's  plays.  The  English 
translation  of  Madame  de  Stall's  *'  De  1' AUemagne "  in 
1814  had  a  wonderful  effect,  but  an  article  io  1816 '  still 
declares  all  German  writers,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Gessner,  as  totally  devoid  of  taste.  Tet  inmiediately  there- 
after, practically  with  Edward  Everett's  brilliant  review  of 
Groethe's  "Diehtung  und  Wahrheit,"  in  1817,*  b^an 
the  influence  of  the  Gottingen  Americans.  Their  appre- 
ciation of  German  learning,  literatare,  and  philosophy 
gradually  kindled  enthusiasm  among  the  intellectual 
leaders  of  America;  bitter  controversies  arose,  but  they 
only  served  to  make  Germany's  kingship  of  the  mind 
better  known. 

The  English  writers  who  became  dominant  in  New 
England,  Coleridge  and  Carlyle,  were  themselves  steeped 
in  German  philosophy,  Carlyle  being  an  historian  of  con- 
temporary German  literature.  When  therefore  American 
literature  was  advancing  toward  its  first  period  of  frnition, 

'  On  ike  State  of  Polite  Literature  m  Oermang.  Bigned  S.,  in  tbe  magaiiiw 
i»]|«d  Portico.  (Bnltiiiiore.)  Sea  Goodniglit,  no.  284 
'  North  Amerietm  Reneie,  toL  ir,  p.  217.  (4S  pp.) 
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the  most  important  forei^  infloence  vu  German  thoDght, 
and  it  happened  at  a  time  "  when  German  philosophy 
was  most  metaphysical  and  German  literatore  most  ro- 
mantic." '  George  Ticknor  was  the  forerunner  of  Longfel* 
low,'  Hedge'  was  the  pioneer  in  Crerman  metaphysics  and 
poetry,  and  Everett,  Bancroft,  and  Margarat  Fuller  each 
coutribated  to  the  wave  of  German  influence.  Emerson 
is  the  American  representative  of  German  idealistic  phil- 
osophy, and  the  popularity  of  the  American  philosopher 
in  Germany  to  this  day  Uluslxates  the  kinship.*  Nathanid 
Hawthorne's  novels  introduce  the  weirdness  and  the 
fervor  of  German  romanticiflm.  Edgar  Allan  Foe,  mora 
clearly  than  Hawthorne,  seems  to  reveal  the  infiaence  of 
a  particular  author,  viz.,  the  versatile  E.  T.  A.  HofE- 
mano,*  who  combines  so  effectively  crass  realism  with  the 
supernatural.    The  popularity  of  Schiller'  began  at  an 

*  Cf.  Profeuor  Barrett  WendeU,  A  Literary  Hittory  of  Amtriea,  p.  296k 
(1900.) 

)  Tba  German  mflnenoo  in  Longfellow  and  Margaret  lUIer  baa  been 
treated  b;  FtofsMor  llarion  D.  Learned  in  leotares  nnpnblished. 

'  The  great  import  of  the  oontribotion*  of  F.  H.  Hedge  to  tbe  moTement 
baa  not  yet  been  thoronghlj  examined. 

*  Cf.  HennaBD  Grimm,  Euagt. 

*  Cf.  Gnitav  Gmener,  NoUt  on  Ou  In/bt^ce  of  E.  T.  A.  Hqffnuum  t^mi 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Publieationt  of  the  Modem  Language  Atwoeiation  of 
America,  toI.  xix,  no.  1,  (New  Seriee,  Tot.  xii,  no.  1,  1901.)  AUo,  Palmer 
Cobb,  The  Influence  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffiatmn  upon  Jhe  ToUm  of  Edgar  AUan 
Poe.  Studiet  in  Philology,  vol.  iii,Cbapel  Hill.  (Tbe  UuiTetEit;  FresB,  1908.) 
The  evidence  brought  forward  in  theie  investigation!  ii  concliuive  that  Poe 
borrowed  motifi,  perhape  ako  roanDeri«ins  from  some  of  Boftmann'a  tales. 
Foe  probably  oould  read  German,  bnt  be  ooald  just  as  well  have  derived 
tbe  inflnence  Uuoagb  En^ioh  or  Frenoh  translations.  As  a  magazine  editor 
and  writer  be  most  bave  been  familiar  witb  the  German  movement. 

*  Cf  •  German-Ameriean  A  mtaie,  voU.  iii  and  iv.  Hie  poet  Wieland  was 
also  popular,  and  bad  an  admirer  in  John  Qninoy  Adams  (sixth  President 
of  tbe  United  States),  who  made  a  eomplete  tiaaslation  of  Wieland'a  Obemu 
Adams's  German  translation  wa*  submitted  to  Wieland,  who  "gave  tbe  palm 
of  poeta;  to  Sotfaebj  [wbo  had  jnst  pnbliabed  an  Engliah  truitUtion],  and 
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early  period  of  the  mneteenth  centaiy,  and  had  macb  to 
do  with  bringing  Gennan  literature  into  favor ;  the  study 
of  Goethe  vas  long  contested,  but  since  then  has  kept 
pace  with  its  great  developmoit  in  Germany.  The  genius 
of  Goethe  impressed  and  inspired  the  most  original  of 
modern  American  poets,  Walt  Whitman,  who  beyond  all 
doubt  was  deeply  interested  in  Gennan  literature.* 

C.  CartooniitB 
Artistic  illustration  in  books  and  m^azinea,  derdoped 
at  the  present  day  to  a  high  d^ree  of  p^ection,  is  only 
half  a  century  old  in  this  country.  It  was  preceded  by 
comic  illustration,  which  was  already  established  in  the 
'  sixties.  The  War  of  Secession  brought  to  light  the  classic 
cartoonist  and  political  caricaturist,  the  real  founder  of 
the  art  in  the  United  States,  Thomas  Nast.'  He  was  bom 
in  1840,  at  Landau,  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  which 
has  furnished  such  a  large  proportion  of  desirable  inuni- 
graots.  His  father  was  a  musician,  took  service  on  an 
American  man-of-war,  and,  in  1846,  had  his  family 
follow  him  to  America.  In  New  York  the  father  eked 
out  a  scant  existence  as  a  skilled  musician  and  member  of 
^e  Philharmonic  Society.  The  boy  visited  evening  classes 
of  the  Academy  of  Design,  and  also  saw  a  good  deal  of 
life  in  the  metropolitan  city.  One  day  he  boldly  approached 
Fraok  Leslie  in  his  office,  with  a  request  to  employ  him 
to  draw  pictures.  Leslie,  incredulous  of  the  boy's  ability, 

of  fidelitj  to  nM."  8m  LeUer*  of  J.  Q.  Adam  to  Ckaria  FcUmtqaoted  by 
Wilkoua,  tupni,  p.  44. 

>  Cf.  Kehud  BiethmneUer,  WaU  Whitmaa  and  tiu  Gtrmmu.  Oo-mm- 
American  Armali,  New  Series,  vol.  It,  dob.  1-3. 

■  Cf.  8.  Eartniuiu,  Thi  HitlCTy  of  American  Art,  vol.  ii,  pp.  9S-97.  Tb* 
■tantUrd  biogmph}'  of  Nut  U  that  bj  Albert  Bigelow  Pftine,  TTttmuu  Natl, 
Bit  Period  and  Hit  Pioant.  (The  Mwnnill«n  Compuf,  New  YoA,  1901) 
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gave  him  an  assignment  the  neztSanday  morning  to 
draw  the  terry  at  ChriBtopher  Street,  crowded  for  tiie 
Eljsian  Fields  (beyond  Hoboken).  Much  to  Leslie's  sur- 
prise the  boy  came  back  with  an  excellent  dravriDg,  and 
a  great  lump  rose  in  the  young  artist's  throat  when  the 
owner  of  tbe  paper  told  him  he  could  have  four  doUars  a 
week  to  draw  for  "  Leslie's  Weekly."  After  a  three  years' 
apprenticeship  a  satirical  picture  on  a  police  scandal  in 
New  York  City  introduced  Nast  to  "Harper's  Weekly," 
which  from  that  time  on  became  the  vehicle  of  his  art. 

"  The  New  York  Illustrated  News,"  in  1860,  sent  him 
to  England  to  witness  and  illustrate  tbe  prize-fight  be- 
tween Heenan  and  Sayers.  From  England  he  went  to 
Italy  and  took  part  in  the  Sicilian  War  of  Liberation 
under  Garibaldi.  He  sketched  the  most  important  scenes 
of  the  Italian  war  for  European  and  American  newspapers, 
and  after  that  retamed  to  New  York  (1861).  Then  began 
Nast's  great  period.  With  enthomasm  he  defended  the 
caose  of  the  Union  in  his  political  cartoons.  They  became 
the  talk  of  the  day  and  exerted  an  enormous  influence 
far  beyond  the  eloquence  of  any  single  orator.  Very  early 
in  the  war  he  led  his  public  to  a  re^ization  of  the  neces- 
sity of  abolition,  and  with  his  ardent  and  fearless  pencil 
he  stiffened  the  Northern  mind.  "  Thomas  Nast  has  been 
our  best  recruiting  sergeant,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln  near 
tbe  close  of  the  Ciril  War;  "his  emblematic  cartoons 
have  never  failed  to  aronse  euthufflasm  and  patriotism, 
and  have  always  seemed  to  come  just  when  these  articles 
were  getting  scarce."  The  genius  of  Thomas  Nast  was 
versatile,  for  be  was  able,  not  only  to  excite  the  martial 
spirit  and  to  punish  with  the  force  of  ridicule,  but  he 
could  touch  also  the  tenderest  emotions  of  the  human 
heart,  as  for  example  in  the  doable  page  Christmas  pie- 
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tare  of  1862-1863,  exhibitmg  on  one  mde  the  soldier  by 
a  vood  fire  on  duty  as  a  seatrj,  and  on  the  other  a 
voman^  hia  'wife,  kneeling  bj  the  side  of  a  cradle.  Sanor 
larly  effectiTe  were  the  drawings  monming  the  loss  of 
Lincoln. 

His  caricatoreB  of  Andrew  Johnson,  "  Amphitheatmm 
Johnsooianum,"  and  ''Swio^g  Bound  the  Circle," 
created  a  great  stir.  Soon  after,  his  pen  was  used  in  the 
interests  of  r^onn  in  New  York  City.  He  was  perhaps 
the  most  relentless  foe  of  the  Tammany  Ring,  and  no 
one  man  was  more  instrnmental  than  he  in  its  overthrow. 
His  cartoon,  "The  Tammany  Tiger  Loose,"  in  which  in 
an  arena  a  fierce  tiger  tears  to  pieces  a  prostrate  female 
form,  the  Republic,  was  the  first  use  of  the  famous  tiger 
symbol  for  Tammany.  Similarly  the  first  appeuance  of 
the  Republican  elephant  came  from  Thomas  Nast  in  his 
cartoon  "  The  Third  Term  Panic."  Nast  was  unapproach- 
able by  bribes.  He  received  a  salary  of  five  thousand 
dollars  in  1871  from  Harper  Brothers,  for  his  cartoons 
against  the  Ring.  He  might  have  had  a  hundred  times 
as  much  for  discontinaing  hia  crusade  against  Tammany. 
History  was  repeating  itself,  for  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  before,  the  German  printer  Zenger  had  staked  his 
fortunes  on  reform  and  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  same 
city.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1872  Nast  entered 
fiercely  into  the  contest  with  some  of  his  most  effective 
cartoons.  Louis  Napoleon  at  this  time  was  also  made 
the  object  of  truth-telling  ridicule;  as,  for  instance^ 
in  the  cartoon  "Thrown  into  the  Shade,"  where  the 
shadow  of  William  I  of  Germany,  standing  upright,  falls 
against  a  picture  of  Napoleon,  completely  covering  it. 
Nast  continued  bis  career  as  a  political  force  until  near 
the  close  of  bis  life.  His  last  service  was  that  of  a  consul. 
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an  appointment  by  President  Boosevelt  and  Secretary 
Hay.  In  the  words  of  J.  Henry  Harper,  "  Naat  waa  one 
of  the  great  statesmen  of  his  time.  I  hare  never  known 
s  man  with  a  surer  political  insight.  He  seemed  to  see 
approaching  events  before  most  men  dreamed  of  them  as 
possible.  His  work  was  entirely  his  own  and  generally  in 
bis  own  way.  He  never  could  bear  interference  or  even 
suggestion.  I  never  knew  him  to  use  an  idea  that  was 
not  his  own."  * 

Another  caricaturist,  subsequently  almost  as  influential 
as  Nast,  was  Joseph  Keppler,  the  founder  of  "  Puck." 
He  was  bom  in  Vienna  in  1838,  early  showed  a  taste  for 
drawing,  and  received  good  training  at  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  his  native  city.  Through  some  oaricatnres 
criticizing  the  foibles  of  the  time  bis  work  at  an  early  age 
gained  access  to  the  leading  periodicals  of  Vienna.  Quite 
as  remarkable  as  his  precociooaness  was  bis  versatihty. 
He  joined  a  theatrical  troupe  as  a  comedian  and  traveled 
with  them  in  the  Tyrol  and  Italy.  His  ability  to  restore 
old  paintings  gained  for  him  the  good  will  and  some  extra 
money  in  many  monasteries  on  the  way.  He  was  a  charm- 
ing companion,  an  excellent  story-teller,  and  immediately 
popular  wherever  he  went  Meanwhile  his  father  bad 
settled  in  the  United  States,  and  hearing  glowing  accounts 
from  America,  yoong  Keppler  wished  to  become  as  prosper- 
ons  as  others.  He  arrived  in  St.  Louis  in  1869,  where  his 
father  bad  established  himself  in  the  drug  business.  The 
son's  first  venture  was  to  join  a  theatrical  troupe,  bat 
finally  returning  to  his  early  art,  he  associated  himself 
with  a  friend  and  fellow  countryman,  and  founded  an  illus- 
trated humorous  newspaper.  On  the  death  of  bis  partner, 
Joseph  Keppler  was  obliged  to  sell  the  paper,  and  he  ac- 
<  Cf.  PaiDe,  ThomoM  tfoMt,  p.  578. 
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cepted  an  ofEer  from  Frank  Leslie,  whose  keen  buaineas 
instinct  detected  gitkt  promise  in  the  young  artist.  While 
on  the  staff  of  "  Frank  Leslie's  lUnstrated  Newspaper," 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  "Adolph"  (Schwarzmann), 
the  foreman  of  the  printing  establishment.  With  the 
latter  he  soon  formed  a  partnership,  Keppler  &  Schwarz- 
maun,  which  in  1876  commenced  the  pubHcation  of  a 
Grerman  illustrated  newspaper  called  "  Puck,"  named  after 
Keppler's  first  venture  in  St  Louis.  The  paper  prospered 
from  the  first ;  its  colored  political  cartoons  soon  became 
popular,  and  in  1877  an  edition  of  ''  Pack "  in  English 
was  launched.*  In  one  of  the  earlj  numbers  appeared  a 
cartoon  by  Keppler,  in  which  Stewart's  Woman's  Hotel 
(admitting  no  men)  was  ridiculed.  The  number  was  so 
Boccessful  that  the  printers  could  hardly  supply  the  de- 
mand (or  it.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  copies  were 
sold,  and  the  future  of  the  English  edition  was  assured. 
Through  his  brilliant  conceptions  and  buuness  capac^y 
Joseph  Keppler  made  the  name  of  his  paper  fftmiliar  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  "  Puck  "  has  been  for  a  long  time  the 
leading  humorous  paper  of  America.  Mr.  Keppler  died 
after  a  brief  illness  in  1894.  For  many  years  the  German, 
Leopold  Schenk,  ably  assisted  Keppler. 

There  have  been  other  famous  cartoonists  of  German 
birth  or  descent,  e.  g.,  Eugene  Zimmermann,  horn  in  Basel, 
Switzerland,  caricaturist  of  "Judge."  He  was  connected 
with  "  Fuck"  from  1892  to  1895,  and  since  then  he  has 
been  cartoonist  of  "  Judge,"  and  known  as  *'  Zim."  He 
has  also  illustrated  books  and  articles  by  Bill  Nye  and 
James  Whitcomb  Riley.*   There  is  also  Henry  Mayer 
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("Hj  Mayer"),  who  vas  born  at  Worms  on  the  Rhine^ 
in  1868.  He  began  his  career  as  an  artaat  in  Cincinnati 
in  1887,  has  lived  in  Neir  York  since  1893,  is  an  illoa- 
trator  for  *'Flieg<ende  Blatter  "  (Munich)  and  for  EngU^ 
and  French  papers,  for  "Life,"  "Judge,"  "Truth," 
"Harper's,"  "Century,"  "Colliers,"  "Leslie's,"  etc. 
Among  his  books  are  "  A  Trip  to  Toyland,"  "  The  Beal 
New  York,"  "  Fantasies  in  Ha-Ha,"  etc.  There  is  Carl 
Emil  Schultze  ("Bunny"),  who  was  bom  in  Kentucky 
in  1866,  of  German  descent  and  education.  He  introduced 
the  "  Foxy Orandpa  Series,"  which  was  begun  in  the  New 
York  "  Herald,"  January  7, 1900,  and  continued  in  the 
New  York  "  American  "  from  February  17,  1902.  The 
series  has  been  continaed  under  various  similar  titles  up  to 
1905.  Two  other  cartoonists  and  newspaper  illustrators 
are  Charles  Lederer  (bom  in  Massachusetts,  in  1856),  since 
1875  cartoonist  and  illustrator  for  "Frank  Leslie's," 
"Harper's,"  New  York  "World,"  New  York  "Herald," 
and  some  Chicago  papers ;  and  W.  H.  Schmedl^n  (bom 
in  Chicago),  pioneer  in  newspaper  illustrating  in  Chic^^, 
head  of  the  art  department,  Chicago  "Record,"  1866- 
1901,  field  artist  in  the  Spanish- American  War,  and  now 
on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  "  Record-Herald." 

D.  Jburtudism 
A  province  bordering  on  Oerman-American  literature 
is  German-American  journalism.  It  can  be  classed  as  an 
indirect  influence  on  the  people  of  the  United  States,  be> 
cause  of  its  important  efEect  upon  the  German  population. 
The  great  function  of  German  journaUsm  in  America, 
viewed  historically,  has  been  to  prepare  the  German  pop- 
ulation for  good  citizenship.  German  newspapers  have 
accelerated  the  process  of  assimilation  by  interesting  their 
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foreign-born  readers  in  American  politics,  history,  and 
present  conditioDB.  Secondly,  they  have  exerted  a  cod- 
serrative  infiuence  on  their  patronage  by  apholding  the 
German  language,  and  increasing  their  pride  in  German 
culture  and  civilization.  The  German  newspapers  are  and 
have  been  strongly  patriotic  in  all  matters  concerning 
national  or  local  politicB ;  they  are  German  or  conserva- 
tive only  on  questions  of  language  and  culture.  Herman 
Bidder,  manager  of  the  "New  Yorker  Staate-Zeitung," 
in  an  interview '  spoke  as  follows  concerning  the  German 
press  in  the  United  States :  "  The  daily  papers  published 
in  the  German  language  are  not  German  papers,  but 
American  papers  printed  in  the  Grerman  language.  They 
represent  American  interests  as  completely  as  the  papers 
printed  in  the  English  langn^e.  They  educate  the  Ger- 
mans which  come  to  this  conutry  to  become  good  and  loyal 
American  citizens.  The  fact  that  the  '  Staats-Zeitang '  has 

I  been  shut  cot  of  Grermany  several  times  tells  its  own  story. 

\  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Grermans  love  their  Father- 
land, bat  they  love  the  land  of  their  adoption,  and  their 
first  and  last  allegiance  is  to  the  country  in  which  they 
have  settled  and  raised  families,  and  where  forever  every 
interest  they  and  their  children  have  is  centred." 

The  history  of  Grerman-American  joarnalism  goes  back 
to  the  period  before  the  Revolution,  to  the  foundation  in 
1739  by  Christoph  Saner*  of  a  German  paper  entitled 
"  Der  Hochdeotsch-Pennsylvanische  Grescbicht-Schteiber, 

■  Cf.  Herbert  Cusou,  Tit  Germani  in  America,  Munte^t  Magaant, 
Much,  1906,  p.  701.  Hermu  Bidder  w*»  bom  in  New  York  in  1861,  of 
GenDU  pkrantage. 

'  The  apellin^  "  Saver  "  Iim  bMn  mod  in  thii  book  to  iadieate  tlie  pro- 
nanciation  in  two  Bjllablei.  "  Sant "  is  the  form  whiob  sppean  on  the  titl»- 
page  of  the  German  Bible  and  elsewhere.  The  spelling  ■■Sower"  is  sleo 
■een,  tbongb  not  as  f reqnentlj  ■■  "  Saner  "  and  "  &iat." 
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oder  Sammlong  WichtigeT  Nachrichteo  ans  dem  Natar- 
luid  Kircheu-Beich."  This  Gennantown  newspaper,  *' Grer* 
maatown  Zeitimg,"aB  it  waa  later  called,  soon  changed  &om 
a  Boni-aiinaal  publication  to  a  quarterly,  then  to  a  monthly. 
Id  1741  it  vas  enlarged,  hot  no  additional  oharge  was 
made  beyond  the  original  three  shillings  annually.  The 
subscribers  originally  had  the  privil^e  of  inserting  adver- 
tisements gratis.  In  1755,  in  which  year  tiie  paper  was 
a  bi-weekly,  advertisers  were  charged  five  shillings,  but 
if  their  wants  were  satisfied  at  once,  two  shillings  would 
be  returned  to  them,  or  one  shilling  if  their  wants  were 
answered  on  the  second  insertion.  After  1775  the  paper 
appeared  weekly,  and  although  it  had  grown  from  thii^ 
teen  by  nine  inches  to  three  times  those  dimensions,  and 
the  reader  now  received  fifty-two  numbers  annually,  Saner 
still  kept  the  old  rates ;  "  an  honest  man  should  not  allow 
himself  to  be  paid  doubly,"  said  he.  OccasionaUy  an  evi- 
dence of  slow  payments  appears,  such  as  that  of  April, 
1759 :  "  Whoever  owes  for  tiiree  years  or  more  and  other- 
wise has  no  reputation  must  not  be  offended  if  he  receive 
a  gentle  notice."  When  Gotthard  Armbmster,  Saner's 
former  apprentice,  established  a  paper  in  Philadelphia,  the 
"Gennantowu  Zeitung,"  May  16,  1748,  congratulated 
him  on  his  new  venture,  and  Sauer  besought  those  who 
had  never  paid  him  not  to  do  likewise  unto  his  new  con- 
temporary.' To  Christoph  Sauer  belongs  the  honor  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  Crerman-American  journalism 
and  of  maintaining  an  exemplary  standard  of  business 
int^rity. 

'  See  SatdeDstioker,  BBder  aui  der  Deuiidt-Ptiauyloanueiai  OtiehidUt 
(Die  beiden  Chriitoph  Sour  m  Oermatttovn),  iweito  Aaflags  (New  York, 
1886),  pp.  115-116.  Cf.  mUo  Emil  BaeiiMb,  The  Germaa-American  Preu, 
PnKxediagt  of  (Ae  SUiia  Historieal  Society  of  Witeoiuin,  1898,  and  nprint, 
1899. 
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Other  German  newspapers  soon  followed  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  that  of  Crellios  in  1743,  whose  successor,  Armbm- 
ster,  f oanded  his  aemi-'weeklj  'in  1744;,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  America.  In  1762  there  were  five  German  newspapers 
iD  Pennsjlvania :  two  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  Gennantown, 
and  two  (one  of  them  half-German  and  half-English)  in 
Lancaster,  the  centre  of  the  PennsylTania-German  farming 
country.  Henry  Miller  (Mueller)  was  the  founder  of  the 
sixth  German  journal,  in  1762,  and  became  the  most  in- 
fluential German  publisher  of  the  capital  city.  He  was  the 
printer  of  Congress  and  the  publish^  of  influential  books. 
The  German  newspapers  were  an  important  instrument  in 
producing  the  result  which  George  Bancroft  points  oat, 
that,  while  the  Crermans  in  the  colonies  constituted  bat 
one  twelfth  of  the  population,  yet  they  formed  one  eighth 
of  the  Continental  Army.  A  weekly  paper,  "  Der  Beading 
Adler,"  founded  in  1796,  and  because  of  its  large  circolfr* 
tion  called,  at  one  lime,  "  The  Bible  of  Berks  County," 
survives  to  the  present  day.  It  is  the  uzteenth  oldest 
newspaper  in  America. 

It  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  furnish  a  list  of  the 
numerous  pioneers  in  German  jonmalism.  In  the  early 
nineteenth  century  two  German  papers  in  Philadelphia 
were  of  a  high  grade  for  the  time,  "  Der  Amerikanische 
Korrespondent"  (1825-1832),  and  "Das  Philadelphische 
Magazin,  oder  Unterhaltender  Gresellschafter  fur  die 
Deutachen  in  Amerika."  Some  of  the  survivors  of  early 
foundations,  that  have  since  then  become  giants  in  cir- 
culation and  influence,  are  "  Die  New  Yorker  Staats-Zei- 
tung,"  founded  in  1834 ;  "  Der  Anzeiger  des  Westens," 
in  St.  Louis,  1835 ;  the  "  Cincinnati  Votksblatt,"  in  1836. 
There  were  strong  men  among  the  pohtical  refugees  be- 
tween 1818  and  184S  [vominent  in  journalistic  work,  as 
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Friedrich  Munch  (Missoori),  J.  A.  Wagener  (Charleston, 
South  Carolina),  H.  A.  Battermann  (Ciucumati).  It  must 
be  conceded,  however,  that  the  great  progress  in  German 
jouTDalisni  in  the  United  States  came  with  the  advent  of 
the  politick  refugees  of  1848,  and  immediately  thereafter. 
A  la^^  number  of  new  journals  were  founded  by  these 
^'forty-eighters,"  and  as  a  rule  they  commauded  a  better 
German  style  and  f  umiBhed  a  greater  amount  of  desirable 
information  in  politics  and  literature.  The  presumption  of 
the  "  forty-eighters "  in  many  cases  offended  the  older 
class  (of  1818-1848),  and  a  jonmalistic  warfare  arose 

between  the  two  parties  {"  die  Giaoen "  and  "  die  Gh-un 

en ").  The  result,  however,  was  favorable  to  the  cause 
of  joornaliam,  and  the  Grays  and  the  Greens,  as  explained 
before,  soon  united  in  the  great  struggle  against  secesaion 
and  slavery.  The  following  names  of  "forty-eighters" 
who  became  influential  in  the  new  epoch  of  journalism 
will  serve  to  bring  into  memory  many  more :  Carl  Schurz, 
F.  R.  Hassaurek,  Carl  HeiozeD,FriedrichHecker,  Christo- 
pher Ksselen  (editor  of  "  Atlantis "),  Lorenz  Bientano, 
Theodor  Olshausen,  Hermann  Raster,  Friedrich  Kapp, 
Franz  Sigl,  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  Wilhelm  Rapp,  Kaspar 
Beetz,  Friedrich  Lezow  (founder  of  "  Belletristisches  Joui^ 
nal,"  New  York),  Carl  Dilthey,  Emil  Praetorius,  F.  Raine, 
H.  Bomstein,  C.  L.  Bemays,  Karl  B.  A.  Douai,  Emil 
Rothe,  Eduard  Leyh,  and  many  others.  The  traiuing  and 
ability  of  the  "  forty-eighters  "  brought  German  journal- 
ism abreast  with  that  in  the  English  langn^e ;  in  fact, 
many  of  the  German-American  group  also  did  able  work 
for  the  English-American  papers,  as,  for  instance,  Carl 
Schurz,  and  before^him,  Carl  Follen  and  Francis  lieber. 
The  "  forty-eighters  "  were  succeeded  by  later  generations 
of  well-trained  recruits  from  Germany  and  German-speak- 
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ing  oonntries,  and  the  higher  standardB  of  jonrnalism  once 
established  were  by  them  maintained. 

Ererj  American  city  or  town  with  a  large  Gwman 
popolation  possesses  one  or  more  Grerman  newspapers.  In 
New  York  City  there  are  twelve  or  more  German  journals, 
the  oldest  and  best,  known  over  all  the  land,  being  the 
daily  paper,  "Die  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung."  The 
nUnois  "  StaatB-Zeitnng  "  has  nearly  as  large  a  circulation, 
and  the  Milwaakee  "Germania"  claims  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  all.  The  ^wankee  "Herold"  comes  not  hi 
behind.  Philadelphia  has  its  "Demokrat";  Baltimore  its 
*' Correspondent" ;  Cincinnati  its  '^Volksblatt";  St.  Louis 
has  two  papers  of  long  standing  and  excellent  historical 
record,  "  Die  Westliohe  Post "  and  **  Der  Anzeiger  des 
Westens." '  A  recent  foundation,  with  a  deBoite  purpose 
expressed  in  its  title,  is  "  Der  Deutsche  Vorkampfer, 
Monatsscbrift  fiir  deutsohe  Kultnr  in  Amerika."  This 
monthly,  founded  by  Louis  Viereck,  is  in  its  third  year, 
and  circulates  widely  in  Germany  and  America,  with  the 
definite  aim  of  better  acquaintance  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  awakening  of  German-Americans  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  value  of  German  "  Kulturarbeit" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reports  of  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
sus (1900)  on  the  newspapers  in  foreign  languages.  "We 
find  there  were  613  German  newspapers  as  compared  with 
17,194  English  journals  in  the  United  States.  The  lan- 
guage with  the  next  la^«st  r^resentation  after  the  Ger- 

'  For  a  good  aeoonnt  of  German  journalism  np  to  1S86,  sm  Udo  Bra^diTO- 
gel,  Di«  deuUeht  Preue  in  den  Vtrmnigttn  Staaten,  pabliahed  in  A.  TeoMr'a 
monograph,  Amerika.  (Berlin  and  New  York,  1886.)  Cf.  alao  statiitica  of 
OeRDun  newspapen  fnrntsbed  in  Henoch,  Randbuch  det  Daittektamt  tm 
Axalandt.  (Berlin,  1901.)  The  latter**  liita,  howerer,  are  not  oomplete. 
The  condition  of  thiaga,  for  imtanee,  in  Wioconsia  ia  miirepreaentML  Gvt- 
man  newipapen  there  are  more  UDmetons,  on  a  roagh  eount  nombsritig  at 
iMwt  leTflntj.  Cf.  Germmia-Ahend  Pott,  Hilwankee,  H17 17, 190^  aditorimL 
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man  is  the  SoandinaTian,  with  115.  The  Oertmui  papers 
declined  in  numbers  after  1890,  owing  to  the  decreasing 
immigration  from  Germany.  The  following  table  will  give 
the  figures  of  the  last  three  censaaes  for  newspapers  in 
languages  which  have  the  largest  representation :  — 


JVtinin-  af  P<(Uiea(iaiu 


English 
Gennui 

Seandiiuman 
SpsDuli 
Italian 
Polish 


1000 

18Q0 

1880 

r.iM 

13,848 

10,516 

613 

727 

641 

116 

112 

49 

39 

23 

26 

35 

13 

4 

S3 

18 

2 

French 


18,226      14,901      11,314 


Expressed  in  percentages  of  the  total  number  of  news* 
papers  published  in  the  country,  those  published  in  the 
English  language  number  94.3  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the 
German  3.4  per  cent,  the  Scandinavian  0.6  per  cent,  the 
Spanish,  Italian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  French,  each  0.2 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  table  shows  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  newspapers  for  each  people  whose  immigration 
to  the  United  States  has  decreased  in  the  corresponding 
decade,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Scandinavians,  who,  al- 
though their  immigration  decreased  in  numbers  within 
the  last  enumerated  decade,  published  an  increased  num- 
ber of  journals  and  newspapers  in  their  own  language. 
The  Germans  hold  a  better  average  than  the  Scandina- 
vians, however,  if  the  number  of  publications  be  compared 
to  the  number  of  rraidents.  On  this  basis  there  is  one 

1  In  the  taUe  the  totals  repMaeot  kU^  nninbe*  of  addilioiiBl  langiuigee 
not  pot  down  here.  Cf.  TiMJ/tt  Cam*  of  d«  I7fW(«I  &m»  (1900),  Ttd.  \%, 
p.  1018,  table  xzi. 
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G«nnan  joamal  to  every  ^13  Germaos  in  the  country; 
there  is  one  ScandinaTian  journal  to  every  9255  Scandi- 
navians ;  the  general  average  throughout  the  United  States 
is  one  journal  to  every  4169  iohabitants.  Only  the  French 
of  the  foreign  groups  shov  a  better  average  than  the  Grer- 
mans,  with  one  journal  to  every  3366  Frenchmen  in  the 
United  States/ 

We  learn  from  these  statistics  the  interesting  fact  that 
it  takes  a  continuous  immigration  from  a  foreign  country 
to  support  the  newspapers  in  the  foreign  language,  the 
tendency  being  for  succeeding  generataons  to  prefer  the 
newspapers  printed  in  tiie  native  language.  In  the  enum- 
erations above  no  accurate  test  is  made  of  the  reading 
propensities  of  the  various  races,  because  the  circulation  of 
the  newspapers  is  not  considered.  A  test  of  the  amonnt 
of  newspaper  reading  would  have  to  include  a  consider- 
ation of  the  size  and  influence  of  each  newspaper.  The 
German  papers  are  next  to  the  American,  not  only  in  num- 
bers, but  also  in  circulation. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  German  ele- 
ment on  American  journalism,  we  should  not  omit  the 
mention  of  a  lai^  number  of  men  of  German  birth  who 
have  been  prominent  in  the  American  journalistic  work 
done  in  the  English  language.  The  name  of  Carl  Schurz 
has  already  been  noticed.  When  he  retired  from  public 
life  and  made  his  residence  in  New  York  City,  he  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  *'  Evening  Post,"  and 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin  and  Mr.  Horace 
White,  started  that  paper  on  a  new  and  brilliant  career. 
He  began  in  Joly,  1881,  and  retained  the  position  until 
December  9,  1883.  What  astounded  Mr.  Schurz's  col- 
leagues and  friends  was  his  mastery  of  English.  The  late 
>  Cf.  Cmnu  (1900),  vd.  ix.  p.  10^ 
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Professor  Price,  of  Colombia  Vnivenitj,  professor  of  Eog- 
lish  literature  and  a  most  competent  judge,  aaid  that  Mr. 
SchuTz's  mastery  of  English  was  the  most  astonishing  in- 
tellectnal  feat  that  he  had  ever  known.  "In  his  spoken 
and  vritten  discourses,  idioms  of  the  English  language 
seemed  native  to  him  —  his  crisp  pronunciation,  his  flex- 
ible handling  of  phrase,  and  instinctive  boilding-up  of 
sentence  and  climax  made  listening  to  him  a  blending  of 
delight  and  wonder."  "  Mr.  Sohurz  could  in  either  tongue 
be  playful,  or  powerfully  ai^e,  soar,  at  thunder,  and  do 
it  with  the  facility  and  grace  of  one  to  the  vemacolar 
bom."  *  The  earliest  great  representative  of  the  German 
blood  in  American  journalism  was  Peter  Zenger,  founder 
of  the  first  independent  newspaper  in  the  United  States, 
t2ie  New  York  "  Weekly  Journal,"  in  l733,an  opposition  - 
paper  to  the  New  York  "  Gazette,"  the  organ  of  the  aristo- 
cracy.* He  made  the  first  bold  move  toward  establishing 
that  independence  of  the  press  in  America  which  has  been 
the  pride  of  the  nation.  In  fact  the  trial  which  followed 
npon  his  imprisonment,  and  in  which  Andrew  Hamilton 
made  his  historical  defense  of  Zenger,  established  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  for  England  and  America. 

One  of  the  famous  newspaper  correspondents  of  the  Civil 
War  was  Henry  Yillard  (the  name  was  changed  from  Hil- 
gard).  He  was  bom  in  Bavaria  and  came  to  this  country 
at  ihe  i^  of  eighteen  with  no  resources,  not  even  that  of 
knowing  the  English  language.  Such  were  his  energy  and 
ability,  however,  that  he  quic^y  mastered  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  foreign  idiom,  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  his  time  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and 
was*  one  of  the  famous  correspondents  during  the  Civil- 

>  TU  Evermg  Pott,  Nev  Tork,  TAxj  14, 1900  (aditoml). 
'  Ct  Vdune  I,  Chapter  it,  pp.  106-110. 
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War.'  As  Twur  correspondent  for  the  New  York  "  Herald  " 
and  the  New  York  *^  Tribune,"  he  was  present  at  the  battles 
«£  Bull  Bun,  Shiloh,  Perryville,  rrederickaburg,  and  Cbat- 
tauooga,  and  at  the  attack  oo  the  forts  at  Charleston  by  the 
fleet  of  monitors.  Before  the  wax  period  he  had  been  in 
lUiuois  in  close  contact  with  Lincoln  and  Douglas.  He  re- 
presented the  New  York  "  Staata-Zeitung  "  at  four  of  the 
meetings  in  the  famous  Liacoln-Douglas  debates.  His 
memoirs,  because  they  picture  events  in  a  more  judicial 
manner  than  is  commonly  the  case  with  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, assume  an  important  place  among  historical 
records. 

Other  war  correspondents  and  journalist  travelers  are 
C.  S.  Diehl,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  reporter  of  Indian  wars;  Fred  W.  TJnger,  re- 
porter of  Ihe  Boer  War,  and  W.  E.  Geil,  a  traveler  of  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  miles  in  1901  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere. 

The  greatest  newspaper  owner  of  Cterman  blood  is 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  horn  in  CiDcionata,  in  1858,  whose  par- 
ents were  both  bom  in  Germuiy.  He  was  a  printer  in 
1873,  and  five  yeus  later  published  the  Chattanooga 
**  Times,"  of  which  he  is  stilt  proprietor.  In  1896  he  be- 
came the  publisher  and  principal  owner  of  the  New  York 
"  Times  " ;  in  1901,  publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia "Times,"  and  in  1902,  the  publisher  and  princi- 
pal owner  of  the  Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger."  Willisan 
Henry  Seif  has  been  the  president,  and  manager  of  the 
Httsburg  *'  Times  "  since  1896;  William  Fiisoh,  mana^^ 
ing  editor  of   the  Baltimore  "American"  since  1881. 

>  Ct.  Mentem*  ofHaay  ViUard.Jounudat  andJinaniMr,  1836^1900.  '(B«m- 
toD  and  New  Tork,  Hoa^hton  Miffiin  Comptnj,  1904,  two  toIdidm.)  He  klao 
becun«  one  of  tbe  f oremort  promoters  of  nulw^  «ot«rpritM  in  tbe  Far  WmL 
Ct  Tidiims  I,  Cbspter  zv,  p.  604. 
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He  waa  born  in  Austria  in  1854.  Thomas  C.  Zimmerman 
is  president  of  the  Beading  Times  Publishing  Company. 
The  Diexels  of  Philadelphia,  capitalists,  founders  of  the 
Diezel  Institute,  have  long  been  owners  of  Philadelphia  . 
newspapers.  Paul  Cams,  born  in  Usenburg,  Germany, 
author  of  nuiny  philosophical  work  s,  is  the  editor  of  "  The 
Open  Court"  and  "The  Monist"  of  Chicago.  Louis 
Klopsch,  bom  in  Germany,  has  been  the  editor  and  pro* 
prietor  of  "  The  Christian  Herald  "  from  1892,  and  since 
then  through  his  paper  has  raised  and  distributed  over 
^2,500,000  in  international  charities.  Victor  L.  Beiger, 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Daily  "  Yorwarts,"  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  organization  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
in  America.  Through  his  leadership  eighteen  socialists, 
mostly  Germans,  are  now  holding  public  of&ce  in  Wiscon- 
sin. He  is  perhaps  the  ablest  socialist  leader  in  the  United 
States.  Another  large  owner  of  newspapers  is  Hermann 
Henry  Kohkaat '  (bom  in  Illinois,  in  1853).  He  was  part 
owner  of  the  Chicago  "  Inter-Ocean,"  1891-1893;  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  "Times-Herald"  in  1894, 
which  was  amalgamated  with  the  Chicago  "Record" 
in  1902,  becoming  the  Chicago  "Record-Herald,"  the 
leading  daily  of  Chicago. 

Summarizing  very  briefly  the  results  of  the  present 
chapter,  we  have  found  that  the  German  theatre  in  New 
York  has  stood  for  better  principles  in  dramatic  art  than 
obtained  in  most  contemporary  American  theatres,  and 

'  Bapljing  to  the  writeF*!  inqairj,  Mr.  H.  H.  Kohluut  stated  that  bis  f  JiUieT 
(Mne  to  thia  ooimtrj  from  G«niiBii]r,  after  Mrnngin  the»rmj,betw«eiil82B 
and  1830.  Hia  mother,  of  Sootoh  panntaga,  oame  to  America  in  1819.  "  It 
I  wete  mauing  for  offiee,"  wrote  Mr.  EohUaat,  "  I  would  claim  to  be  a  Ger- 
man on  the  North  Side  of  Chicago  and  a  Seotohman  on  the  far  Sontfa  Side. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  i«,  I  am  an  Ameriean  from  the  top  of  my  head  to  the 
iolea  of  m;  feet." 
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that  favorable  inflnenoes  can  be  traoed  ther^rom.  The 
Geniuui  element  has  created  a  litezatore  of  hietorical  in- 
temt  in  the  Gennaa  laoguage  and  in  German  dialects.  It 
is  also  -well  represented  among  American  men  of  letters, 
such  as  Bajard  Taylor,  Carl  NordhoS,  Joaquin  Miller^ 
Henry  Timrod,  Jolm  Godfrey  Saxe,  and  Owen  Wister. 
The  literature  of  Gennany  has  been  of  great  influence 
upon  American  literature  during  its  classic  period.  Not 
only  scholars,  as  Ticknor,  Everett,  Bancroft,  Motley,  etc^ 
hot  poets  and  men  of  letters,  as  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Margaret  Fuller,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  Walt 
Whitman,  were  influenced  by  German  poetry  and  philo- 
sophy. Germans  introduced  ca^cature  into  America, 
Thomas  Nast  being  the  great  pioneer,  and  Joseph  Kep- 
pler  the  founder  of  the  leading  comic  paper  of  the  United 
States.  German  jonmaUsm  stands  next  in  amount  and 
influence  to  that  iu  the  English  language,  and  many  men 
of  German  blood  are  engaged  prominently  in  American 
journalism  as  editors  or  owners  of  American  newspapers. 
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SOCIAL    AND    UOEAI.    INFLTJBNOB    OF    THE    OSBHAN 

ELBHENT 

(1)  The  J07  of  living  :  Gemuu  Iwti-nit,  %gnaaUxual  f&in,  fralioa,  opea-*ir 
ealebntioiia  ;  nBging^^odetiM  ;  Chmtnui  and  Euter  calebratioiu ;  gifts, 
InitbdajB,  eta.  —  (2)  Care  of  the  body  :  Gymnaatio*  (Tnmeiai)  ;  Vater 
Jaha'a  inflDenoa  in  America  throagh  Follea,  Lieber,  etc. ;  "  TumTereiue  "  ; 
eluhei  between  Turners  and  Koow-iiothings  ;  the  Germau  element  in 
AraericMi  ipoiti;  the  Genuani  •■  nediral  praotitiMien  and  dmg^ta 
laiie  the  itandard  of  health.  —  (3)  The  aoaial  life  of  the  Germana  : 
,  gjnuiastio,  military,  and  sooial  orguuntioni. —  (4)  Religions 
I.  —  (6)  German  philauthiopiats.  —  (6)  Genuaa>Amerioui 
-  (7)  German  traits  :  boneity,  perustenoe,  indnstij,  eoonom;  ; 
a  of  labor;  sense  of  doty;  siinple  lifej  love  of  home  ;  individnalism, 
idealism*  ^  Sommarr. 

In  the  preceding  two  chapters  a  great  and  lasting  aocial  in- 
fluence of  the  Grennan  element  was  considered,  that  which 
resulted  from  their  cultivation  of  music  in  America,  and 
their  participation  in  the  development  of  the  fine  arts 
and  literature  in  this  country.  They  have  diverted  men's 
minds  from  materialistic  aims,  and  emphasized  the  more 
beautiful  aspects  of  life. 

Inasmuch  as  German  music,  art,  and  literature  derive 
dieir  power  from  the  pure  spring  of  idealism,  they  elevate 
the  human  mind,  broaden  and  deepen  character,  assign 
new  and  higher  values  to  life,  and  therefore  constitute 
not  only  a  social  but  a  moral  influence.  German  culture 
bas  shaken  the  young  American  giant  out  of  his  stupor  of 
self-absorption,  and  has  awakened  in  him  a  soal  capable 
of  thinking  the  thoughts  and  thrilling  to  the  emotions  of 
all  hnmanity. 
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Though  the  Gemuina  in  the  United  States  have  striven 
earnestly  to  maintain  their  language  against  severe  handi- 
caps, they  have  been  far  more  tenacious  of  their  social 
customs  and  principles  of  liTiog.  The  Crermana  being  so 
lai^e  a  formatiTe  element  of  the  American  nation,  their 
-ways  have  frequently  impressed  thranselves  upon  the 
people  and  have  resulted  in  permanent  good.  A  striking 
illustration  of  this  ia  an  influence  potent  and  useful, 
■which  might  be  described  in  the  words :  — 

(I)  The  joy  of  living 
In  taking  pleasure  after  toil,  in  relaxing  after  tennon, 
the  German  has  furnished  an  example  to  the  busy  Ameri- 
can, who  takes  even  his  pleasures  strenuously.  The  Grer- 
man  in  his  own  country  gives  himself  a  good  amount  of 
leisure  and  healthful  pleasure,  and  this  trait  enables  him 
to  keep  his  mind  and  body  fresh,  to  safeguard  against 
over-exertion,  and  to  do  better  work  for  a  longer  time. 
But  also  as  a  corrective  of  too  stem  and  anstere  a  view 
of  life,  the  German  "  joy  of  living  "  has  exerted  a  bene- 
ficent influence.  The  German  student  soDg  which  contains 
a  maxim  so  frequently  attributed  to  Luther  — 
"  War  nioht  liebt  Wein,  Weib  und  G«Miig, 
Der  bleibt  ein  Nan  sein  Lebeluig  "  — 

is  typical  of  a  theory  of  Ufe,  which  Germans  have  pnt 
into  practice  wherever  they  have  settled  in  large  numbers. 
It  is  true  that  the  early  German  sectarians  of  Pennsylvania 
were  just  as  rigorous  in  their  discipline  as  other  religious 
orders  of  the  seventeenth  and  ei^teenth  centuries.  Yet 
the  anchorites  of  Ephrata  chanted  in  mixed  choruses  and 
the  Moravians  of  Bethlehem  cultivated  vocal  and  instrur 
mental  music  with  great  success  from  the  beg^inning  of 
their  history.  The  agricultural  conditions  in  Pennsylvania 
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ireie  better  than  in  New  EDgland.  The  garden-like  beauty 
of  the  Pennsylvania  fields,  the  sweet  odor  of  rich  harrestB, 
made  the  "vale  of  tears"  a  tolerable  abiding-place,  and 
in  succeeding  generations  changed  the  old  austerity  of 
manner.  The  German  pietist'  is  not  pessimistic;  he  is 
content  with  the  rulings  of  FrovideDce,  and  his  tranquil 
optimism  (^ZuJHedenheit)  beams  from  his  face  and  has 
impressed  itself  on  the  smiling  landscape  that  his  labors 
have  produced. 

The  Fenosylvania-Genrians  natnially  grew  more  fond 
of  menymaking  as  their  material  prosperily  increased, 
and  as  the  country  became  more  thickly  settled.  Rural 
festivities  abounded,  in  which  American  neighborliness 
and  the  frontier's  cooperative  spirit  were  spiced  with  the 
mirth  of  the  German  harvest  festivaL  The  idea  of  our 
annual  fair,  the  adaptation  of  the  German  "  Jahnnarkt" 
or  "  It^sse,"  was  started  by  the  settlers  of  Genoantown 
only  a  short  time  after  their  arrival  in  the  New  World. 
This  soon  developed  into  the  agricultural  county  fairs, 
with  exhibitions  of  sleek  stock  and  all  manner  of  farm 
products,  competitioDB  for  prizes,  outdoor  sports,  and  paa> 
times.  They  are  still  the  popular  event  of  the  year  in  the 
farming  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  most  other 

>  GsrmBiij's  greatest  bTmii-writn,  Faol  Gctfaardt  (160T-1676),  ^tm  tbe 
BMMt  kdeqnftte  eiprwion  in  yene  of  the  spirit  of  petiim.  Hi*  optiminn 
sing!  out  in  the  poem ;  — 

"  Die  Walt  kt  mir  eiii  LmiIkb, 
Hit  ihmn  groaen  Zoru." 
He  llkewiM  givM  fall  expreiuon  to  the  jojr  of  liviiig,  e.  g^  b  the  poem, "  Die 
l«roh«  Mhiriiigttioh  in  die  Lnft,"  wfaioh  eloee*  :  — 

"  leh  Mlbaten  kum  und  mag  niskt  rnlin 
Dm  grotMn  QottM  groMW  Ttura 
Erweckt  mil  alle  Simwa: 
loh  tiDfe  mit  venn  allaaihigt, 
tJnd  Uae,  tii  don  HSohateii  klingt 
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agrieultnial  states.  The  county  fait  weot  vith  the  Fenn- 
sylvania-Oennaii  wheiever  he  wandered,  and  was  adopted 
at  one  time  or  anodic  all  over  the  countiy,  with  local 
variations. 

Typioal  of  the  sports  connected  with  such  events  in 
tiie  early  day  was  the  foot-race  between  Conrad  Weiser 
and  the  Indian  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  in  Schoharie  County, 
New  York.'  Amusing  are  the  accounts  of  occasional 
clashes  between  the  German  and  the  Irish  element  on 
festival  days.  Kercheval,  the  historian  of  the  Yalley  of 
Virginia,  tells  us  of  such  an  event  at  Winchester,  Vitgiuia, 
where  the  Germans  caricatured  the  Irishmen's  parade  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  the  Irish  retaliated  on  St.  Michael's 
Day  with  a  similar  jest  on  the  Germans.*  Brawls  and 
broken  heads  frequently  resulted,  but  the  number  of  the 
wounded  is  of  very  little  importance  to  the  historian,  in 
eompariaon  with  the  fundamental  fact  that  there  existed 
a  kinship  between  the  Teuton  and  Celt  in  America  in  so 
far  as  they  both  possessed  an  unsubdued  disposition  to 
merrymakiDg,  offsetting  Puritanic  and  Calvinistic  abstin- 
ence. 

Less  elaborate  than  the  county  fairs  were  the  cooperab- 
ive  gatherings  in  and  out  of  doors,  husking-frolics,  quHt- 
ing^bees,  apple-butter  cookings,  and  fruit-preserving 
parties,  when  the  whole  neighborhood  worked  and  played 
together.  The  young  met,  made  music  and  danced,  wooed 
and  were  merry.  Another  cooperative  function  was  the 
killing  of  hogs,  providing  meat  for  the  winter, — a  good 
old  German  custom  immortalized  in  Uhland's  poem :  — 

"  Wir  Iwb«n  bent  iwob  altem  Bnnoh 
£iii  Sahweinohen  abgeaoUaehtet" 

>  Cf.  Tolome  i,  ChAptor  m,  p.  95. 
*  Cf.  Volnmo  i,  Chaptor  vi^  p.  199. 
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Familj  events,  birUis,  deaths,  and  marriages,  were  the 
occasions  of  social  gatherings  or  festivity.  No  doubt  the 
feasting  was  sometimes  carried  to  excess,  for  the  Lutheran 
patriarch,  Miihlenberg,  complains  now  and  then  of  the 
eztravt^^ce  at  weddings  and  funerals.^  To  the  Grerman 
at  home,  hospitality  was  inseparable  from  an  offering  of 
refreshing  food  and  drink,'  i^^  the  hardships  of  travel 
made  the  custom  all  the  more  desirable  in  America. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  as  the  German  immigration 
increased  and  became  more  representative  of  aU  classes, 
festivals  on  the  outskirts  of  cities  became  frequent.  The 
occasion  would  be  the  celebration  of  some  national  event, 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  or  death  of  a  great  poet  (as 
of  Schiller  in  1859),  a  Tnmer-  or  Sangerfest,  with  guests 
invited  from  other  cities,  near  by  or  distant  A  typical 
celebratioii  of  this  kind  was  the  Cincinnati  Sangerfest  of 

>  Miitelbwgw,  in  hU  Jovmet/  to  Prnfuybumia  tn  &e  ytar  17S0,  etc^  pp. 
57  ff.,  givM  t,  gisphia  BCaount  of  the  fnneral  eDRtoms  :  "  WliBn  Hime  ons 
haa  died,  whete  peopio  lire  Hx  from  one  uiotbet,  the  Ume  ftpp«utited  for 
the  fttueral  ii  ftlw»yi  indioated  onlj  to  tbe  foar  neareat  neighbora;  eacli  of 
these  in  his  tnm  notifie*  hii  own  netraat  neighbor.  In  this  mannsr  niab  an 
inTitation  to  ft  funeial  ia  made  known  more  than  fifty  Eugliib  milei  aroiuid 
in  twenty-four  boius.  If  it  ii  pouible,  one  or  more  perton*  from  each  boiuo 
appear  on  boisebaok  at  the  appointed  time  to  attend  the  fnneisL  While  the 
people  are  ooming  io,  good  oake,  ant  into  pieoet,  ia  handed  aronnd  on  a 
large  tin  platter  to  tboae  present;  each  person  receives  then  in  a  goblet  a  hot 
West  India  mm  punch,  into  which  lemon,  angar,  and  joniper  berries  arv 
pot,  which  give  it  a  delioiona  taste.  After  this,  hot  and  sweetened  cider  is 
•erred.  This  eoatom  at  the  fnneral  assemblies  in  America  ia  joat  the  same 
•a  that  at  tbe  wedding  gatherings  in  Enrope.  The  assembled  people  number 
from  one  hondred  to  five  hundred  panona  oa  horseback.  They  ride  behind 
in  silence  aooompanying  the  dead  body  to  the  general  borial-place,  or,  wher* 
that  is  too  far  away,  the  deeeaaed  is  bnried  in  bis  own  field." 

■  We  are  told  on  tbe  anthority  of  Dr.  Rnsb  that  the  FennaylTania^re^ 
mans  were  not  addioted  to  dmnkenuess.  At  all  events  they  did  not  snrpasf 
their  Iriab,  Sootch  or  English  oontemporaries  in  New  England  and  Virginia. 
Hie  oolooial  habit  was  to  drink  deeply.  Cf.  Alice  Morse  Earle,  The  Cvt- 
Umt  and  Fathiaiu  of  Old  Neie  England. 
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1849,  the  fiiat  meetiDg  of  the  united  singing-flooieties  of 
the  Wegt.  The  effect'of  this  event  on  the  natdve  popular 
tion  can  be  measured  by  the  account  in  the  "  Cincinaati 
Gazette/'  on  the  following  day.'  "  The  Genoan  popula- 
tion of  oar  cit^-  had  a  celebration  on  Sabbath  last  on 
Longworth'a  farm,  on  Bald  Hill^  above  Columbia,  aboat 
six  miles  from  the  city;  the  attendance  was  very  laige. 
At  noon  there  were  at  least  two  thousand  people  on  the 
ground.  The  exercises  were  mumc,  speaking,  and  feasting. 
A  somptuous  dinner  was  served,  and  native  wine  flowed 
freely.  The  music  on  the  high  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  pleas- 
ant grove,  by  nearly  two  hundred  singers,  was  grand  be- 
yond oar  power  of  description.  Enjoyment  seemed  to  be 
the  object  of  all,  and  about  the  whole  assembly  there  was 
an  air  w^ich  spoke  plainly  as  words: — 

,  Let  n*  be  young  «gMB 
And  o'ei  the  grauy  pUin 
Gambol  like  okildien, 
And  give  owe  the  alip. 

We  do  not  think  the  Sabbath  under  all  circumstances  a 
proper  day  for  festivals  of  this  character,  but  we  think 
they  should  at  proper  times  be  much  more  frequent  tiian 
they  now  are.  Americans  do  not  allow  themselves  enjoy- 
ment enough  of  this  kind. 

Id  oar  too  plodding  homei,  we  ponder  over  tomee, 

Led^r  uid  dAj-book,  till  we  quite  fo^^ 

That  tbore  are  field*  and  bowen  end  riTei-banki  and  flowora. 

And  tbat  we  owe  onrlaugaid  limbe  a  debt : 

A  debt  most  sweet  to  pay — a  needful  holiday — 

A  brain-refreahing  truce,  'mid  intelleotnal  etrife, 

^lat,  fongbt  too  keenly  oat,  itnpaiia  the  mortal  life. 

Bald  HiU  is  an  advantageous  spot  for  the  holding  of  such 

holidays.  It  is  easy  of  access,  and  on  its  summit  are 

handsome  groves  and  pleasant  walks,  from  which  is  afforded 

>  Cf.  i>er<feu(icfananMr,TaLsi,pp.S8-S9: 
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a  wide  proq>ect,  takiiig  in  several  Tillages^  a  long  stretch 
of  the  Ohio^  and  many  enchanting  -news  of  the  Miami 
Biver  sceneiy."  Though  city  editors  do  not  as  easily 
drop  into  verae  at  the  present  day^  the  accounts  they 
vrite  of  the  great  Sangerfeste  of  oni  later  period  are 
equally  gloTnng  and  appreciatiTe,  an  indication  of  favor* 
able  pahHc  opinion. 

Noteworthy  also  is  the  sapport  provided  by  the  Ger- 
man element  when  a  city  undertakes  a  celebration, 
carnival,  or  mardi-gras  on  a  large  scale.  Indeed  it  seems 
as  if  a  laige  celebration  cannot  be  made  a  complete  scu> 
cess  without  the  enthosiastic  cooperation  of  the  Grermans. 
All  nativistic  objectaons  are  cast  aside,  a  la^e  German 
representation  appears  on  the  committee '  of  arrange*  ' 
ments,  and  the  singing  of  the  German  Mannerchore 
usually  provides  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  events  on  the 
programme.  The  Germans  have  thus  not  alone  created 
festivals  in  which  their  own  people  are  concerned,  but, 
wherever  possible,  they  have  lent  a  helping  hand  in  ring- 
ing the  bells  of  mirth. 

The  one  celebration,  now  our  grandest  and  sweetest  of 
the  year,  into  which  the  Germans  have  infused  soul 
and  beauty,  is  Christmas.  They  changed  its  charac- 
ter from  that  of  solemnity  to  joy,  and  impressed  upon  it 
the  mood  of  peace  and  good  will  to  men.  They  intrc^ 
dooed  the  Christmas-tree  into  this  coontry,  and  made  it  a  ] 
oniversal  emblem.  They  developed  the  custom  of  giving 
Christmas  gifte,  beginning  with  gifts  to  children.  The 
fir-tree  decorated  with  candles,  toys,  and  sweetmeats,  as 
an  emblem  of  Christmas  joys,  was  seen  in  Germany  as 

>  For  example,  the  reoent  oelebnttion  in  Baltimore,  in  oommemaration  of 
fbe  Mtmilding  of  the  citj  Eifter  the  great  Are  of  1904,  was  managed  bj  Frank 
Hoen  (of  Geinuui  pftreiitag«),  ehairmui  of  the  oommitt««  in  charge.  Hm 
GemwBi  ooDtribnted  prominentlj,  not  as  an  element,  but  aa  dtiieDa. 
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early  as  tlu  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whrai  it  began 
to  displace  the  bloasoming  shrab,  still  used  in  many 
conntnes,  as  the  holly  and  mistletoe  in  England.  How- 
ever, the  Christmas-tree  was  not  in  common  use  in  Qer- 
many  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
German  poets  cast  a  halo  about  it.'  Its  common  accept- 
ance began  in  Germany  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  after  which  it  took  possession  of  tiie 
whole  Christian  world  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  There 
is  a  beautiful  tradition  that  the  first  ChristnuiB-treeB 
seen  in  America  decorated  with  candles  and  sweets  were 
used  by  the  Hesmn  soldiers  celebrating  their  Christmas 
at  Trenton,  December  26,  1776.  The  American  con- 
'  querors  in  their  night  attack  felt  the  warmth  and  sniffed 
the  odor  of  the  illuminated  fir-tree  for  the  first  time,  and 
themselves  were  taken  by  surprise  and  conquered  by  the 
homelike  sweetness  of  a  German  Christmas.* 

The  celebration  of  Christmas  in  the  thoroughgoing 
manner  to  which  we  are  now  accustomed  was  a  later  de- 
velopment. On  questioning  an  older  generation,  we  learn 
that  untdl  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
probably  through  French  influence,  the  great  festival  in 
America  was  New.  Year's  Bay,'  as  it  is  still  in  France. 
Kot  until  the  period  of  German  educational  and  liter- 
ary influences,  and  then  the  large  German  immigrations 
after  1848,  came  the  lasting  social  influence  which  made 
Christmas  instead  of  New  Tear's  our  principal  holiday. 
Thomas  Nast  was  the  first  to  introduce  pictures  of  Santa 
Claus,  in  *' Harper's  Weekly,"  with  the  adjuncts  of 
Christmas-tree,  reindeer  and  sleigh,  sacbfuls  of  toys,  ihe 

■  Cf.  A.  Tille,  Die  OetchicUt  der  deuUchm  WeiittuAI.    (Leipdg,  1893.) 

>  It  ia  probable  that  the  ttmditioa  ii  not  well  founded,  unoe  1776  il  tuj 

suly  for  the  Chmtmaa-tree,  eTen  in  G«nniuij.  Id  the  nineteenth  Mntnij 

mt-T«SMls  Ereqneittlj  curied  the  Chmtnia»4Tee  outom  to  diitut  pointi. 
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house-chimDey,  end  the  stockiDgB  han^  at  the  fireplace. 
Then  came  gif t-gfiving,  at  first  to  children,  and  the  beau- 
tiful effect  in  the  home  of  expectation  and  fulfillment^ 
equally  enjoyable  to  parent  and  child.  Grermao  genius^ 
irhich  regurda  nothing  too  humble  or  lovly,'  studied  the 
child,  gave  it  a  Christmas  and  a  kindei^arten,  invented 
toys  of  such  clever  construction  as  to  stimulate  the  intel- 
lect, the  imagination,  and  the  emotions  of  the  young,  and 
increase  their  capacity  of  growth.  Most  of  the  toys  of 
the  more  fascinating  and  educational  variety  are  Germau 
inventions,  the  Noah's  aiks,  the  dolls  that  open  and  close 
their  eyes,  those  vith  movable  limbs  and  a  squeal  if  held 
too  much  under  the  thumb,  the  horses  of  every  conceiv- 
able size  and  breed,  attached  or  unattached  to  their  bur- 
dens, the  brightly  costumed  cavalry  and  infantrymen, 
and  the  artillery  with  pea  caDDon-baUs,  the  linen  picture- 
books  that  will  not  tear  {unzerreissbare  BiiderbUcher),  . 
the  men-of-war  with  vigorous  spring  propellers,  the  steam- 
oars  that  circle  ^ain  and  again  on  ^eir  own  railway 
tracks,  and  last  but  not  least  the  "  Teddy  Bears." '  These 
toys  that  have  g^ven  us  delight  come  from  busy  little  Ger- . 
man  towns  highly  specialized  in  the  toy  industry,  as  Son- 
neberg,  Waltershausen,  Nauendorf,  lambach,  and  others 
in  the  Thuringian  Mountains,  some  others  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  the  Bavarian  Alps,  and  the  larger  cities  of 
Naumbui^  a/S,  Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  aud  Berlin.  Many 
a  commercial  boose  in  our  seaboard  cities  has  made  a  for* 
tune  by  the  importation  of  German  toys. 

If  traced  to  their  origins,  Christmas  and  Easter  cards 
-will  "be  found  to  be  German  immigrants.    No  one  in  the 

<  DU  Ehrfiarcit  vor  dan  Uriedeutendea  ii  a  maxini  osod  by  Qrimio. 

*  The  iurentor  and  muiufaataxer  of  the  "  Tedd j  Bear  "  ia  Idra.  Uarg^ 
Mta  Steiif  of  GiengeD,  in  Wttrtomberg  (German  Empin).  Cf.  Tojft  and 
NootUkt  (SportiDg  Good*  PablUbing  Co.,  St.  LonU),  Angntt,  1909. 
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land,  except  he  be  illiterate,  has  escaped  the  pleasing  effect 
of  the  modem  illostcated  post^  card.  In  all  probability 
'  that  card  was  deaigned  and  printed  in  Germany.  Attempts 
hare  been  made  to  develop  the  art  in  this  coontry,  bat 
skilled  labor  in  art  woi^  is  too  rare  and  expensive  to  insare 
snocessf  ul  competition  with  the  German  rivals.  The  pioneer 
in  the  introduction  of  the  view  cards  was  the  Rot(^fraph 
Company  of  New  York,  at  first  a  branch  of  the  None  Pho- 
tographische  Gesellschaft  in  Berlin.  The  sales  of  the  Roto- 
graph  Company  in  1907  amounted  to  46,500,000  assorted 
postal  cards,  most  of  which  were  view  cards.*  The  year 
named  did  not  make  the  highest  record,  and  the  figure 
given  represents  the  distribution  of  only  one  company. 
The  BQccess  of  the  industry  is  not  surprising  in  an  age 
when  friends  wish  to  keep  mindful  of  one  another*  yet 
are  too  busy  to  write  or  read  long  letters. 

German  humor  has  contributed  to  the  joy  of  living, 
yet  as  a  social  influence  it  has  been  directed  not  alone 
gainst  the  people  who  take  life  too  seriously,  but  against 
those  that  take  themselves  too  seriously.  A  nation  grows 
■  great  by  self-criticism,  a  habit  which  is  not  that  of  the 
frontier  or  of  colonies,  bat  belongs  to  older  civilizations. 
Satire  is  the  latest  stage  of  literary  development.  The 
German  caricaturists*  have  taught  the  native  American 
how  to  laugh  at  himself,  *'to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us."  Nast  and  Keppler  and  their  nameroos  following  have 
pointed  the  finger  of  derision  at  our  abases ;  they  have 
protected  the  American  people  against  the  danger  of 
chauvinism  or  spread-eagleism. 

>  Statement  made  in  a  letter  to  tbe  Kntbor  from  the  RotogT»ph  Compuiy, 
Jalj  23, 1906. 

■  Cf.  ante,  Cfaapter  vn.  It  tna  tbepe  abawn  that  Nut  ma  tbe  pioneer 
mmoRg-  oarieatanltfl,  and  that  Keppler  wm  the  fonnder  of  Pvdc,  the  le«dui( 
oomie  paper.  ZliniMtniaiiii  baa  been  one  of  tbe  leMting  oartooniati  of  Judpt. 
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(2)  Care  of  rt«  hody 

With  all  his  idealism  the  Gemma  takes  good  care  of 
his  physical  welfare,  is  fond  of  food  and  drinlE,  and,  vhei^ 
ever  he  has  gone,  has  supplied  himself  abundantly  with 
both.  The  FenDsylvania-German  farmer  may  be  taken  as 
an  illustration.  The  woman  of  his  choice,  says  Rush,  was 
domestic,  and  skillful  in  preparing  for  the  table  what  the 
farm  provided.  Later  immigrationB  brought  German  phys- 
iciaos  and  druggists  in  great  numbers,  who  looked  to  the 
health  not  only  of  their  own  people,  but  raited  due  stand- 
ard of  medical  practice  throughout  the  couutary.  Outdoor 
sports  came  with  periods  when  the  leisure  class  had  grown 
in  numbers,  and  they  were  mostly  brought  from  England. 
Indoor  gymnastics,  however,  were  introduced  by  Germans. 

In  Germany  gymnastio  exercises  (Tnmerei)  were  intro- 
duced in  t^e  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  by 
the  patriot  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn.  His  ideal  was  to  re- 
create in  Prussia  the  gigantic  statures  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, as  Tacitus  had  described  them.  In  body  and  in 
mind  he  wished  to  see  men  vigorous  and  independent. 

"  FriMh,  fiVUioh  nnd  frai. 
Die  mutigen  Siihne  dor  Tomeim,''  ■ 

expressed  the  spirit  which  the  young  men  upheld  whom 
Tomvater  Jahn  gathered  about  him.^  The  movement  which 
the  founder  had  started  in  1811  in  the  Hasenheide,  near 
Berlin,  and  which  spread  rapidly  over  all  of  Germany, 
came  to  a  sudden  end  in  1819,  when  the  reactionary 
governments  in  Germany  greatly  feared  the  political  bear- 
ing of  the  Turner  foundation.  In  consequence,  the  popu- 
lar Jahn,  the  great  advocate  of  freedom  and  healthful 
growth,  was  accused  of  demagoguery  and  thrown  into 

■  A  qnotetioa  from  FoUoo'i  Dm  grout  Litd. 
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prison.  On  being  released  he  was  checkmated  for  the 
future  bj  being  kept  under  espionage/ 

But  there  frere  disciples  of  Jahn  to  spread  his  prin- 
ciples abroad,  three  of  whom,  exiles  from  their  Fatherland, 
Carl  Beck,  Carl  Follen,  and  Francis  Lieber,  were  destined 
to  plaj  important  roles  in  die  land  of  liberty  beyond  the 
seas.  Beck  and  Follen  arrived  together  on  Christmas 
Day  in  1824.  Beck  was  appointed  teacher  of  Latin  at 
the  Boand  Hill  School,*  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
and  under  his  direction  there  was  erected  at  once  the 
Bound  Hill  Gymnasium,  after  the  model  of  the  school 
established  by  Turnvater  Jahn.'  Beck's  translation  into 
English  of  Jahn's  "Deutsche  Tornkunst"  for  American 
students  aided  the  cause,  Carl  Follen,  after  teaching  in 
the  Round  Hill  School  a  short  time,  was  called  to  Harvard 
College,  and  there,  supported  by  an  appeal  of  the  medical 
professors  of  Harvard,  he  also,  in  May  of  1826,  organized 
a  gymnasium  after  the  model  of  Jahn.  Francis  Lieber, 
who  arrived  in  1827,  likewise  began  his  career  in  Amer- 
ica as  a  disciple  of  Jahn.  His  famous  swimming'^chool  in 
Boston  has  been  mentioned  in  another  chapter.*  Dr.  J.  C. 
Warren,  professor  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
foander,  in  1825,  of  the  Tremont  Gymnasium  in  Boston, 
had  made  a  strong  effort  to  secure  Jahn  as  director  of 
the  new  institution.  Sufficient  funds  were  not  available, 

1  Jabn  did  not  ngtin  mmBtrieted  (re«doiii  until  ths  kco«Mion  of  Fred- 
•rick  William  IT  (1840).  In  1342  the  Tornerei  wm  revired  b^  a  oabiiiet 
order  of  the  Kin^  of  Prauisi,  and  Miaamano  was  oalled  bom  Hiinieh  aa  the 
dinotor  of  ^nuian  gynuuwtiei  at  BerUn. 

>  Foondod  in  1823  bj  George  Buicrott  aad  J.  G.  CogiwaU.  Sm  ante, 
Chapter  v. 

'  Cf .  M.  D.  Learned,  7^  Otrman  Ameriean  Turner  Lfrie,  Eigfatli,  Ninth, 
and  Tenth  Annnal  Beporti  of  the  Sooietf  for  the  Butorj  of  the  G«riaani 
ID  Maryland,  1891-1896,  pp.  88  It. 
■     <  Ante,  Chapter  v. 
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however,  and  the  call  as  director  of  the  Tremont  Gym- 
nasium vent  to  Dt.  Lieber, "  a  gentleman  of  education  and 
in  other  respects  well  suited  to  take  the  superintendence 
of  a  public  gymnasium."  Thus  the  beginnings  of  gym- 
nastic work  in  America  were  made  by  Germans. 

Though  the  Jahn  system  of  physical  exercises  had  ac- 
complished the  pioneer  work  of  establishing  gymnastics 
as  a  part  of  a  Eberal  education,  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  German  Tomerei  began 
to  exert  an  important  social  influence  among  the  middle 
classes.  As  in  mttsic  and  jonmaliBm,  bo  in  the  matter  of 
physical  training,  the  refugees  of  1848  Buoceeded  in  im- 
pressing their  stamp.  Some  of  their  bom  leaders,  who  had 
played  prominent  Toles  in  the  revolution  in  Baden,  became 
central  figures  in  the  formation  of  Turner  organizations. 
Such  was  Hecker,*  who  became  actively  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  a  Tumvereiu  in  Cincinuatd.  Though  many 
Turners  had  lived  in  that  part  of  the  country  before,  they 
had  never  organized.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1850,  the  first 
Turner  hall  of  America  was  dedicated,  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Id  the  mean  time  oiganization  had  been  going  on 
in  other  places,  principally  in  Eastern  cities.  On  October 
5,  1850,  delegates  of  the  Turnvereine  of  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  and  Boston  met  in  Philadelphia  to 
found  a  union  of  gymnastic  societies.  After  the  plan  was 
carried  into  effect  (Die  Yereinigten  Turnvereine  Nord- 
amerikas),  Cincinnati  joined  the  association.  There  were 
also  certain  political  ideas  of  a  social-democratic  nature, 
which  the  union  pledged  itself  to  represent,  and  a  news- 
paper ("Tumerzeitung")  was  established  as  the  represent- 
■  Friedriob  Cul  Fmns  Heoker  (1811-1881)  Mid  GuUt  ma  Strnve  were 
th«  iMtden  of  tbe  iDinrreetion  in  Baden,  in  1S48.  HMker  oama  to  Aneriek 
in  1849 ;  Strnre  followed  two  fnr*  iaUt,  and  alM  beOMm  Ml  setiTe  Taroet. 
Botii  wne  inlMoqoantlj  ofBcen  in  the  Civil  War. 
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ative  organ.  The  principal  fanddona  of  the  associatioiif 
however,  were  the  aodal  and  gymnastic;  the  main  iaet 
about  their  politicB  was  that  they  joined  the  Free-Soil  parly 
and  united  in  oppoation  against  nativiam  and  KnoT-notb- 
ingism. 

The  growth  of  the  Tumerbund  was  very  rapid.  In  1853 
it  embraced  sixty  Bocieties;  the  territory  in  wliich  they 
were  located  was  divided  into  five  districts,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans.  An 
annual  gymnastic  festival  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
organization,  the  place  of  meeting  changing  from  year  to 
year.  In  1859,  there  were  seventy-one  societies  in  the 
West,  with  forty-five  hundred  members ;  twenty^  societies 
in  the  East,  with  eighteen  hundred  members ;  and  sixty- 
one  other  ind^iendent  Tumvereine,  not  belonging  to  the 
Tumerbund,  including  tiiree  thousand  members.^  After 
the  Civil  War  there  was  a  rennion  of  all  Tarnvraeine  of 

>  la  1860  tha  Eaitem  and  Western  TarDTereme,  irMob  before  btd  aepmr- 
ated,  niiited  Bgsiii,  and  ezeluded  the  Sonthern  mdaties.  P«litic»l  diffMenow 
in  pMrioiM  femn  had  been  brought  into  the  aDiiiul  neetiDga  of  the  ioeiety,  and 
while  in  the  flrat  Tears  they  had  come  to  agitMnnent  on  cesolDtioDs  against 
Enow-nothingism  and  prohibition  agitatioo,  the  question  of  slafer^  oanaed 
a  breaoh  between  North  and  Sonth,  the  Northern  assooiatiaas  lemaiDiag  radi- 
cal in  their  position  against  slavery,  the  Sontbem,  thoagb  not  ananimoaa  in 
taTor  of  sUveiy,  adhering  to  the  position  taken  bj  their  states.  The  Tnnien 
of  the  North  far  outnumbered  those  of  the  South.  They  enliitod  in  the  war  at 
once.  The  Twentieth  NewTorIc  Regiment  (Turner  Rifles),  for  iastanaa,  em- 
listed  only  of  Germans  and  nombered  twelre  hundred  men,  who  left  Kew 
York,  June  13, 1861,  under  Colonel  Max  Weber.  The  woi^  of  the  Tanwr  So- 
ciety in  St.  Louis  in  their  reseue  of  the  St.  Loaia  ArMual  has  b«eD  meDtiMWd, 
in  Volume  I,  Chapter  xvi.  The  Cinoianati  Tomer*  oonttitnted  a  Uig*  part 
«f  the  Ninth  Ohio  Regiment.  Thirty-one  houdred  and  forty-ei^it  mamh«i* 
of  the  Tomethnnd,  or  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  membership,  are  nnmiitak- 
ably  reaorded  as  having  taken  part  in  the  war  agaiost  seaaaeion.  Many 
others  wore  not  put  on  record.  Of.  Sobem,  DeuUeh-AaurHmMiei  CoimenO' 
(ioru-Z^meon,Tol.zi,p.47.  AnotberinterestingaampleofthainfliMBeaof  the 
Tnrnerbund  was  its  aid  in  the  foundation  of  New  Dim,  Minnenita  Gt.  Vol- 
nme  i,  Chapter  zt. 
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the  East  and  West,  ibcluding  most  of  the  iDdepcoideDt  <^ 
gaoizations.  New  YoA  was  again  choeeo  as  the  centre  and 
a  Tnmzeitung  vas  established.  A  new  featore,  which  was 
designed  to  advance  the  cultivation  of  gymnastics,  was  the 
foundation  of  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
the  art.  The  Turnlehrersemin&r  was  also  located  in  New 
York  City,  though  at  the  present  time  the  centre  of  the 
whole  movement  is  located  in  the  West,  Milwaukee  b^g 
the  seat  of  a  flourishing  school.  In  1872  the  Tumerhand 
had  over  twelve  thousand  members,  with  over  fifty-six  hun- 
dred active  gymnasts.  One  hundred  and  thir^two  societies 
had  schools  of  gymnastics  for  boys,  and  eighteen  societies 
had  schools  for  girls.  The  property  in  their  halls  and  libra- 
ries amounted  to  nearly  one  million  dollars,  and  their  pur- 
poses were  social,  educational,  and  charitable.  One  of  the 
early  successes  of  the  Turners  was  the  introduction  of  gytar 
nasties  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  in  the  public  schools  at 
Gleveland  (in  the  seventies).  Trained  teachers  of  the 
Lehrerseminare  were  much  in  demand  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  country,  as  soon  as  the  public  b^an 
to  rec(^nize  the  hygienic  value  of  gymnastic  exercises. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  Tumvereine  were  the 
various  military  societies  and  fire-engine  companies  that 
were  organized  by  the  Germans  in  part  to  fulfill  a  patriotic 
or  civic  duty,  in  part  to  effect  poHtical  and  social  coopera- 
tion. In  Cincinnati,  for  instance,  there  were  a  number  of 
'military  companies,  the  Jackson  Ouards,  commanded  by 
General  August  Moor ;  the  Lafayette  Guards,  under  Cap- 
tain H.  Boedter ;  several  militia  compani^  of  sharpshooters 
and  one  of  Jagers.  The  latter,  under  Captain  Heckel,  was 
a  small  company  of  young  men  with  fine  physiques  and 
flashing  uniforms.  The  native  population  at  that  time  re- 
sented the  coming-in  of  foreigners,  and  their  animosity 
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freqaently  broke  forth  in  violence  at  the  polls  or  on  the 
streets.  In  fact  the  organization  of  bo  many  militia 
companies  by  the  foreign  element  was  largely  a  defenmve 
measure  against  ihe  Knov-notbings.  Local  history 
reports  *  that  one  day  in.  the  year  1843  tbe  J^;er  com- 
pany had  gone  ont  for  drill  and  shooting-practice.  On 
their  return  to  town  they  were  molested  by  a  crowd  of 
boys  and  loafers,  who  followed  them  to  their  quarters 
in  Front  Street.  There  the  company,  when  commanded 
to  face  ahoat,  according  .to  their  mihtary  custom  before 
dismissal,  were  pelted  by  the  crowd  with  dirt  and  stones. 
With  a  few  strokes  of  their  flat  swords  the  soldiers  drove 
away  the  disturbers,  but  the  latter  soon  returned  in  in- 
creased numbers.  The  headquarters  of  the  J^ers  were 
stoned,  so  that  not  a  single  pane  of  glass  remained  whole, 
while  the  mob  suited  against  the  door  of  the  building. 
The  soldiers  fired  a  few  shots  into  the  air  to  scare  the 
ferowd  away,  but  this  was  considered  a  violation  of  the 
law.  The  constable  was  brought  forward,  armed  with  a 
club,  and  the  door  was  forced  open  for  him.  As  he  entered, 
his  club  was  struck  from  his  hand  by  one  of  the  J^era. 
The  sight  of  the  bleeding  hand  might  have  caused  a  great 
deal  of  bloodshed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of 
mind  displayed  by  the  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  an  English- 
man, named  Davis,  who  proclaimed  aloud  that  he  would 
place  the  whole  company  of  Jagers  under  arrest,  and  hold 
all  responsible  who  had  infringed  against  the  law.  At  the 
head  of  the  captive  Jagers  he  then  marched  on  to  the 
county  prison.  The  next  day  the  German  militiamen  were 
taken  before  the  court  amid  extraordinary  excitement 
throughout  the  city.    The  Germans  were  not  without 

■  Cf .  Dtr  lUutitAt  Pitmier,  vol.  i,  pp.  260-263,  "  Eine  HemnaniiMcUMlit 
in  CiDeiiuimtL"  N«di  dan  XMUbliuigni  wdm  AngenMDg«nt, 
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frieodfl,  for  a  good  part  of  the  remaiumg  population,  the 
English  and  Irish,  were  on  their  side,  and  sevetal  excel- 
lent lawyers,  knowing  the  valoe  of  the  German  vote, 
pleaded  for  them  with  mnch  eloqaenoe.  The  Jagers  were 
declared  "  not  guill^,"  but  the  mob  outside  shouted  for 
TBiigeance,  and  pushed  into  the  oourt-house  ready  to  do 
violence  to  the  prisoners.  Then  it  was  that  Captain  Hein- 
rich  Boedter  (of  the  Lafayette  Guards)  appeared  on  the 
stairs  of  the  court-house,  accompanied  by  cheering  Grer- 
jnans  and  other  foreigners,  and  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  conrt.  The  Germans,  better  drilled,  gath- 
ered quickly  around  the  Jagers,  and,  with  a  shout,  went 
at  the  mob  with  fists  and  clubs,  clearing  a  pass^e.  Bricks 
and  missiles  disturbed  them  not  until  they  had  safely  con- 
ducted their  people  home'.  Wounds  and  injured  feehngs 
occurred  on  either  side,  but  there  is  no  record  of  blood- 
shed except  that  of  the  hand  of  the  constable,  which  was 
duly  atoned  for  by  a  fine  at  the  police  court.  This  so- 
called  "  Hennannsschlacht "  undoubtedly  had  a  good  effect 
for  the  foreigners ;  in  the  quaint  Grerman  of  a  contempo- 
rary we  are  told,  "  Yon  der  Zeit  an,  behavten  sich  die 
Loafers  so  ziemHch." 

Another  collision  took  place  at  Covington,  Kentucky, 
opposite  Cincinnati,  between  the  mob  and  the  Turners, 
who  were  about  to  return  to  Cincinnati  after  a  Turner- 
f  est.  It  was  during  the  Know-nothing  movement  of  1855. 
The  Turners  in  self-defense  kept  their  weapons  with  them, 
contrary  to  the  demands  of  Uie  mayor.  The  matter  when 
taken  to  the  courts  was  decided  by  Judge  Stallo,*  who 

>  Johwui  Bttmhkrd  Stallo  wu  bom  in  the  Gimnd  Dnohy  of  Oldenbiug 
(Gemuny)  in  1823.  He  eune  to  America  in  183B,  uid  ftfter  a  oareet  m  ool- 
kgtt  profeMor  io  nataial  wimiM  and  matJidmatios,  he  Mttled  in  Cinoinnati, 
and  in  1S63  wai  elected  to  th»  bench  in  the  Cawi  of  Cammon  Fleas.  Hil 
decision  in  regard  to  the  Turners  in  1866  made  him  popnlar  among  Qti- 
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declared  that  since  the  majw  was  not  able  to  defend  tho 
Turners  against  the  mob,  thej  would  have  to  be  permitted 
to  defend  themselves  with  or  without  weapons.  These 
occurrences  were  topical  of  numeroos  others  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  Baltimore,  beftve  the  Civil  War, 
die  lives  of  foreigners  were  constant!;  endangered  by  Hie 
rowdies  living  in  the  place.  *'  Mobtown,"  as  the  city  wa* 
called,  was  infested  with  a  number  of  fire-engine  oom- 
panies  composed  mainly  of  the  idle  and  uomly  elements. 
They  would  set  fire  to  a  house  in  order  to  produce  an 
occasion  for  a  free  fight.*  The  advantages  posseBsed  fay 
the  Turners  were  their  military  drill  and  their  individual 
strength  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter. 

The  German-American  gymnasts  made  an  excellent 
record  at  the  Frankfort-on-the-Main  Tnmfest  in  1880. 
There  were  five  hundred  and  twenty  competitors  for 
prizes ;  twenty-two  prizes  were  awarded,  the  Americana 
receiving  seven  prizes  with  their  nine  competitors.  In  this 
record  is  included  the  winner  of  the  first  prize.  Christian 
Meller,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  Tumverein, 
but  rec^ved  most  of  his  tnuning  in  America,  having  been 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Tumverein  from  1869  to 
1877.* 

American  athletic  games  are  mostly  adaptations  of  Bng- 
lish  originals ;  German  influence  appears  only  in  gymnast 
tic  and  mihtary  exercises.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note 

mana  throngbont  the  oomitrj.  He  wM  Botirelj  engKged  in  poUlio*  Mtd  law, 
Mog  noted  for  hia  leftdenhip  in  raforiD  moreineDta.  Dozing  tba  Utei  yekia 
of  his  life  he  vu  United  Ststei  Conml  in  Italj,  oloaing  »  distingniihed 
career  by  ruling  the  standaid  of  the  United  Statoi  oooBalar  Hrrice. 

'  The  writer  wai  told  in  oonTenation  with  %  eiirviTor  of  the  EunooB 
"  Libertiei,"  who  were  the  most  nnmeroo*  and  the  itrongeit  Sxt-eotapaaj  in 
the  oitj,  that  the  only  fli^^eDrnpanj  they  itood  in  awe  of  were  the  G«naaii 

■  Ct  Der  dtundu  Pionier,  ToL  lu,  pp.  WlSSi. 
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that  the  native  American  of  Germao  descent  has  showA 
the  same  loTe  of  outdoor  sports  as  soy  of  the  other  n&> 
tdonal  stocks ;  he  has  been  prominent  in  football,  base- 
ball, rowing,  track-work,  and  all  other  forms  of  athletic 
sports  favored  in  the  United  States.  On  the  football  teams 
of  Michigan  and  the  colleges  of  the  Middle  West  there 
are  very  many  Grenoan  names  erery  year.'  The  team 
which  in  the  West  has  for  the  longest  period  been  most 
successful,  viz.,  that  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has 
had  for  its  trainer  F.  H.  Yost,  a  man  of  German  descent.* 
No  fanuly  has  been  more  formidable  on  the  college  foot- 
ball field  than  the  Foes.'  Yale  friends  felt  relieved  when 
the  last  Poe  disappeared  from  the  Princeton  gridiron  and 
they  learned  that  it  would  be  many  years  before  the' 
next  generation  of  the  fanuly  would  play  for  Old  Nassau. 
The  Foes  made  their  reputaticm  not  by  their  superior 
freight  or  strength,  but  by  their  dash  and  skill.' 

A  similar  family  record  is  held  by  the  Lueder  brothers, 
-who  werie  prominent  in  Cornell  athletics.  One  of  them,  a 
physician,  is  now  graduate  coach  of  the  Cornell  team,  the 

'  Tfaef  are  almoat  m  fraqnent  u  the  G«niiui  namM  on  the  glee  and 
mnaical  club*. 

■  ■<  I  am  of  Gmnan  origin;  mj  pMple  MtUed  in  New  Jenej  one  him- 
dred  jean  ago.  Great  Dombera  of  ooi  family  lire  in  PemujWania  and  West 
Virginia."  Qnoted  from  Mr.  Toit'a  aniwer  to  the  writer'i  inqulrj,  Marcli  7, 
1907. 

*  Tbej  are  deooended  from  the  German  frontienman  Poh,  in  Weitem 
Haryland.  The  latter  wu  a  g<md  Indian  fighter.  Cf.  Tolnme  I,  Chapter  Ti, 
p.  178. 

*  Thlt  waa  ihown  in  the  game  with  Yale  in  1900,  when  one  of  the  brothen 
anatohcd  notary  from  defeat  in  the  lut  minate  of  plaj  ij  a  field  goal,  hia 
own  team  being  battered  to  pieoes  bj  the  penUtent  onalangbti  of  Yale;  and 
on  another  ooaaaion,  whan,  the  teams  being  eTenlj  matched,  another  Poe 
made  the  only  more  of  the  day.  The  ball  aoddenly  iaaaed  from  oat  of  a 
maaa  play,  when  Poe  grabbed  it  and  ran  aa  if  inipired  almott  the  whole 
length  of  the  field  to  the  goaJ-poati,  altogether  oUtTions  of  his  apnUDOd 
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other  brother,  A.  B.  Laeder,  was  one  of  CoTDell's  reeord 
crev  men  and  a  "  star  "  on  the  football  field.  The  latter^ 
a  gradaate  of  the  eDgmeering  department,  sabBequeatly 
built  all  the  bridges  for  the  Uganda  Eailway  in  Cenfaral 
Africa,  which  was  considered  a  remarkable  performance 
for  the  speed  with  which  the  work  was  accomplished,  the 
contract  limiting  the  builder  to  a  ver;  brief  period.'  Henry 
Schoelkopf  is  another  of  Cornell's  football  men.  He  played 
two  years  on  the  Cornell  and  two  on  the  Harvard  'varsity. 
The  Cornell  'varsity  crew  that  made  the  world's  record  in 
1901  contained  two  men  of  German  blood,  Laeder  and 
Kuschke,  and  two  of  Dutch  descent,  Yanderhoef  and  Van 
Alstyne.  In  the  football  season  of  1908,  Hollenback  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Schildmiller  of  Dartmouth  by  unani- 
mous consent  were  put  on  the  Ail-American  team,  while 
Siegling  of  Princeton,  Miller  of  Pennsylvania,  Goebel  of 
Yale,  and  Meyer  of  Annapolis  were  named  for  the  second 
team. 

In  track  athletics  some  of  the  record-breakers  of 
German  name  are  Hahn  of  Michigan;  Hillman  (New 
York  Athletic  Club);  Schntt  of  Cornell,*  and,  greater 
than  all,  Kraenzlein*  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  latter  is  probably  the  greatest  all-aroand  athlete 
that  has  so  far  been  developed  in  the  American  col- 


»  Cf.rSefForiif»irorifc  (1903),  Tol-TJ,  pp.  3657-70.  "BnUding  Anwruan 
Bridges  io  Mid-Afrioa,"  hy  A.  B.  Lii«der,  engineer  u>d  agent  io  obaige  of 
the  work.  Tbia  ii  a  fuoiuAting  keoonnt  of  ezpwt  engineering  end  ftdTentDTM 
in  the  jungles. 

'  On  inqair;  the  writer  foond  that  the  family  tndition  i>,  that  the  original 
■ettler  io  Amerioa  came  fr<»n  Anitria.  Sohntt  or  Schtttt  u  alio  a  frequent 
name  in  Hamburg  and  Northern  Germany. 

*  From  the  Athletic  AssoeiattoQ  of  the  UmTenity  of  Pennsylmiia  the 
writer  reoeiTad  the  following  reply  to  hia  inquiry :  "  Knenriein  ii  of  German 
deieent.  The  football  player  HoUenback's  father  ia  German,  his  mother 
Inch." 
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I^es.  It  is  said  that,  if  given  time  between  events,  he 
could  hare  iron  an  intercollegiate  championship  by  him- 
self. The  foUtywing  record  is  quoted  from  a  newspaper 
account,  showing  his  wonderful  all-around  feats :  Hqd- 
dred  yards  in  9^  seconds ;  one-hundred-and-twenty-yard 
high  hurdles  in  15^  seconds  (world's  record) ;  two-hnndred- 
and-twenty-yard  low  hurdles  in  23|  (world's  record); 
quarter  mile  in  49f ;  high  jump,  sis  feet ;  broad  jump, 
24  feet,  4^  inches  (intercollegiate  record) ;  sixteen-pound 
ahot-put,  forty-two  feet ;  hammer-throw,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-fiTe  feet ;  two-hnndred-and-twenty-yard  dash 
in  twenty-two  seconds ;  pole-vault,  nearly  eleven  feet. 
This  record  has  never  been  equaled  by  men  of  other 
national  stock  or  race.  Great  athletes,  aa  Kelly,  Cook,  or 
Mount  Pleasant  (American  Indian),  have  not  approached 
Kraenzlein's  versatility. 

In  basketball  there  has  been  a  remarkable  team  com- 
posed entirely  of  Germans  in  Western  New  York,  viz., 
the  Buffalo  German  basketball  team,  who  claimed  the 
world's  championship  for  several  seasons.  If  we  were  to 
consider  the  professional  baseball  players,  the  list  could 
be  headed  by  Hans  Wagner,  the  popular  shortstop  and 
spirited  captain  of  the  victorious  Pittsburg  team. 

The  purpose  of  those  records  was  to  show  that  the  Ger- 
man element  has  contributed  good  bodies  to  the  so-called 
crucible  of  nations,  which  is  evolving  the  new  type  of 
American.  The  German  infuses  normal  health,  stamina, 
endurance,  and  vigor  into  the  physical  development  of 
the  nation.  The  German  as  he  arrives  from  his  native 
land  is,  in  stature,  more  thick-set,  short,  and  stocky,  per- 
haps with  larger  chest  (better  lungs),  but  not  as  long 
Ihnbs  as  the  American.  He  has  more  strength  than  grace. 
The  American  type,  for  instance,  in  the  South,  where 
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there  has  been  little  inf  naion  of  tomgn  blood  during  the 
lost  generations,  appears  very  taU  and  gaunt  in  compari- 
son. In  those  districts  where  the  G«rman  immigration  has 
been  large,  the  slender  type  perhaps  will  be  less  freqnent 
in  the  future,  but  the  more  evenly  developed  will  appear 
as  a  result  of  the  blending  of  the  two  types. 


Under  the  head  of  the  care  of  the  body  should  be  in- 
cluded the  work  of  the  German  element  in  the  medical 
field,  which,  the  writer  is  convinced,  has  been  very  con- 
siderable. This  interesting  field  of  investigation  should 
attract  some  one  to  the  manor  bom ;  at  present  it  is  not 
possible  to  support  the  argument  in  as  convincing  a  man* 
ner  as  the  subject  deserves. 

In  the  colonial  period  there  are  frequent  records  of  Ger- 
man physiciaQS.  There  was  Dr.  Christoph  Witt,  located 
in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  from  1704  to  1765,  a 
physician  and  astronomer,  who,  no  doubt,  was  assisted 
by  stellar  influences  in  diagnoses  and  cures.  Each  of  ihe 
large  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore 
had  a  leading  German  physician  in  the  eighteenth  oeit- 
tury.  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  son  of  a  German  physician  (the 
first  medical  practitioner  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania), 
was  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  on  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  collie  which  is  now  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  occupied  the  chair  of  botany  and  ma- 
teria medica  for  twenty-one  years,  until  1789,  when  he 
was  chosen  prof^sor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine. Three  years  after,  he  was  elected  professor  of  the 
practice  of  physic,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  re- 
signation in  1797,  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  William  Shippen 
as  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia, 
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of  which  he  had  heeo  one  of  the  founders  in  1787,  and 
where  he  remained  as  head  nntil  his  death  in  1817.  He 
was  ondonbtedly  one  of  t^e  three  or  four  leading  men  of 
his  profession  in  the  United  States  during  his  time.* 

In  New  York  City  the  GJerman  physician,  Dr.  Hans 
Eierstedt,  who  came  over  with  Director-General  Kieft,  of 
the  Datch  West  India  Company,  practiced  medicine  from 
1638  to  1661.  He  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  the  skill- 
ful midwife,  Annetje  Jansen,  also  distinguished  as  the 
owner  of  most  of  the  land  included  in  the  site  of  New  York 
City.  Another  Grerman  physician,  to  whom  a  monument 
has  been  erected  at  Schenectady,  Emestus  von  Spitzer 
(called  de  Spitzer),*  was  sargeon-general  of  the  colonial 
forces  of  New  York  State. 

In  Baltimore  Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Wiesenthal  was  the 
founder  of  the  first  medical  school  in  Maryland,  a  private 
institution  which  existed  until  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  was  chartered  in  1807.*  His 
ambition  in  the  founding  of  the  school  was  to  improve 
medical  service,  and  to  protect  the  people  against  qnack- 
tajf  which  explains  his  attempts  to  have  medical  practice 
r^nlated  by  law,*  a  step  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  Dr. 

■  Cf.  F.  R.  Paokerd,  TJi*  History  of  Medicine  in  tJte  United  State*,  to  tht 
Year  1800.  (Lippincott,  PhiUdelphu,  IMO.)  In  the  tMBtment  of  yallow 
fsrer  Dr.  Eahn  had  k  taatttsvertj  with  Dr.  Btuh.  Loading  chtrHteriatiei 
of  the  man  were  his  DeataeiB  of  appeaikuee,  regnlaritj  of  habitt,  hii  puncta- 
mlitf,  and  striot  obterranoa  of  all  his  engagements. 

)  Emettoa  de  Spitzer  waa  born  in  Heilbroon  (Wiirtamberg),  in  1T0&. 
Hil  grandfather.  Dr.  Johann  tod  Spitzer,  was  bargomaatar  of  Heilbronn  for 
•  ganeration.  Emeitai  de  Spitzer  wai  anrgaon  alio  in  the  Fraaah  and  Indian 
War  and  one  of  the  leading  penonagea  in  Northeni  New  York.  He  vaa  tbtt 
aoottitor  of  a  dittingtiiafaed  New  York  fainilj  of  phjiisiana  and  banker*. 

■  Cf.  Dr.  EngsneF,  CordeUifiitory  ^Ib  UniDenityofifarylandjbjOx 
•ame  antbor,  an  aoeonnt  of  Wieaenthal  in  the  JoKm  Hiqiltmi  Hotpital  BulUtim, 
Jnlj-Angnit,  1900.  (Thia  containi  a  portrait  of  Wiesenthal.) 

I    *  Pkokard,  p.  107.  In  1788,  while  the  ctndanta  wan  diaMcting  tbe  bodf 
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Wiesentlial  was  born  in  Pnusia  in  1726,  settled  in  Balti- 
more in  1755,  was  appointed  anrgeon-general  of  the  Mary- 
land troops  in  1777,  and  served  continaouslj  during  the 
Bevolutionarj  War,  frequently  honored  by  b^g  consulted 
by  French  surgeons  in  difficnlt  cases.  He  was  a  man  of 
research,  making  the  first  discovery  of  a  parasite  of  an 
infectious  disease  in  America.'  He  iras  also  president  and 
physician  of  the  German  (beoevolent)  Society  of  Baltimore, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  first  Lutheran  chnrch  of 
the  city.  His  son  had  an  excellent  career  in  medicine  until 
his  early  death  in  1798.  A  number  of  other  men  of  Ger- 
man blood  early  advanced  medical  practice  in  Maryland,' 
very  prominent  among  them  being  Dr.  Samuel  Baker  (son 
of  a  German),  the  founder  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgieal 
Faculty  of  Maryland. 

Twice  during  the  Kevolutionary  War  the  Moravian 
colony  at  Bethlehem  gave  up  their  lai^^est  buildings  for 
the  nursing  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army.  The  Beverend  Mr.  Ettwdn  visited  the  sick 
every  week,  and  brought  as  much  comfort  as  he  cooLl. 
Dr.  Adolf  Meyer  and  a  German  doctor  from  Saxony  at 
one  time  attended  the  sick  there  in  an  epidemic  of  putrid 
fever.* 

Philadelphia  undoubtedly  held  the  leadership  in  medical 
science  for  a  long  time.  A  conspicuous  member  of  the 

of  a  mnrdereT,  »  mob  attacked  the  honaa  and  pnt  an  end  to  tbeir  anatoinieal 
■todies.  (Packard,  p.  Ifl6.)  Thii  (bom  what  haTdifaipe  adentifla  men  had  to 
oontend  with  in  the  early  d»,jt, 

'  The  paiaaite  prodooiag  vermuiou  traobeo-bTonohitU  in  fowU.  Cf ■  GeT' 
man-American  Infiutnet  m  Mediebit  and  Surgery  (in  Marjland),  p.  4,  bf 
John  C.  Hemmeter,  H.D.,  LL.D.  (Profesaor  of  Medioine,  UoiTenitj  of 
Harjland,  anthor  of  Diieiuee  o/the  Stomach,  and  many  othet  tdentifio  works). 
Reprinted  from  the  Medical  L&nuy  and  HiMtorioal  Joitmal,  toI.  iv,  no.  3| 
September,  1906. 

*  See  HMam«t*r,  pp.  4r&  ■  Cf.  Faekaid,  p.  281. 
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profession  -was  Dr.  Ca^tar  Wistor,  of  a  distingnished 
family.  Hia  grandfather  *  came  to  America  in  1717  from 
the  neighhorhood  of  Heidelbeig,  and  married  Katharine 
Jansen  of  Gennantown.  Caspar  Wistar  derived  his  in- 
spiration for  the  healing  art  when^  a  boy  of  sirteen  years 
of  age,  he  took  care  of  the  woonded  soldiers  at  the  battle 
of  Germantown  (1777).  He  took  his  M.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinbo^h  in  1786,  and  on  his  return  rose 
quickly.  In  1789  he  waa  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
College  of  Philadelphia ;  in  1792,  when  his  coUege  was 
meiged  in  the  UniTersity  of  Pennsylvania,  he  became 
adjunct  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  in  1801, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Shippen,  succeeded  to  the  full  chair. 
The  departments  beit^  separated  in  1808,  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  from  that  year  nntil  his  death  in  1818. 
Not  -  alone  did  Dr.  Wistar  stand  high  in  his  profession, 
but  socially  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  his 
time.  His  house  was  lavish  in  its  hospitality,  and  his 
weekly  gatherings  of  distanguiahed  men  in  science,  letters, 
and  public  life  became  known  as  ''Wistar  Parties,"  a 
name '  which  has  survived  locally  and  is  of  deep  mean- 
ing in  the  social  history  of  our  country.  Caspar  Wistar 
succeeded  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  in  1813  as  president  of  the 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son as  president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
in  1815. 

1  Cupu  Witter,  Ui«  foander  of  tbe  fuulj,  Mqoimd  large  ttattU  of  laod 
in  PeiuujiTUliA  mnd  New  Jarwy,  uid  bailt  tbe  tint  g]ai»-faotorj  in 
Anerin  near  AUawaf  Town,  a  few  miloa  ea«t  of  Sklem,  New  leney. 
Ha  imported  four  expert  gUw-blowere  from  Roiteidftm  in  ,1738,  and  bad 
tbem  iutract  him  and  hia  ton  ^chard  in  tbe  art.  Father  and  ton  oontinned 
manufactimng  glass  of  all  kind*  for  manj  jeara.  Cf.  TA«  National  Dtdion- 
ars  of  A  merican  Biofp^jAg,  vol.  i,  p.  273,  and  vol.  xii,  p.  3C9. 

■  The  olimbing  thrnb  "  Wittaria  "  waa  also  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  CaspM 
Wiitar,  tbe  anatomiat. 
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Another  dUliDgmshed  Philadelphia  anatomist  was  Jo- 
seph Leidy  (horn  in  1823),  hoth  of  whose  ancestoirs  came 
from  die  Khine  Valley.  His  soientific  interests  swayed 
between  anatomy  and  nataral  history,  and  he  took  hoth 
equally  into  his  service  in  the  execution  of  his  lifewor^ 
the  investigation  of  t^e  extinct  fauna  of  the  United  States. 
He  published  the  "  Special  Anatomy  of  the  Terrestrial 
Molluska  of  the  United  States,"  and  numerous  scientific 
monographs  on  the  extinct  fauna  of  South  Carolina,  Da- 
kota, Nebraska,  and  other  Western  territory.' 

An  American  surgeon  of  international  riepatation  was 
Samuel  David  Grroas,  who  was  bom  in  1805  near  Baston, 
Pennf^lvania,  and  whose  ancestors  came  from  the  Lower 
Palatinate  in  the  seventeenth  centnry.  His  father  was 
a  Bucceasfol  farmer,  connected  with  the  quartermaster's 
department  during  the  Bevolution.  Samuel  Gross  was 
a  graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and 
began  his  career  as  a  lecturer  on  mwhid  anatomy  at 
Cincinnati  College.  His  book,  "  Elements  of  Pathological 
Anatomy"  (1839),  brought  favorable  comments  from 
Yirchow.  Gross  acc^ted  a  professorship  at  the  medical 
college  in  Louisville  in  1840,  and  for  sixteen  years  ad- 
vanced medical  knowledge  and  practice  in  Eentncky.  In 
1856  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  sui^ry  in  his 
(Utna  maier  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  published  his  life- 
work  "A  System  of  Surgery"  (1859).  He  was  of  great 
service  in  the  Civil  War,  a  special  feature  of  his  wwk 
being  the  provision  of  artificial  limbs.  His  career  marks 
a  great  advance  in  tbe  science  and  art  of  surgery,  and  his 
unsurpassed  services  were  recognized  in  such  honors  as 

'  Joaepb  Leidj  wu  verj  akillfal  u  ■  dnuiglitBRWii,  and  iUiutmtod  hu 
OWD  worki.  As  s  teKoIier  ha  Mmd  m  profBHoi  of  HiAtaiiiy  at  tb«  Uni- 
nnitjr  of  Femurlmiia  foam  1S68,  and  MM«pt«d  tha  chair  of  natonJ  hktotr 
•t  SwartluDOta  Colleg*  in  287L 
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the  presidency  of  the  American  Medical  AssodatioD  in 
1862,  of  the  Internatiotial  Medical  Congress  convened  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876,  the  avard  of  the  D.C.L.  by  the 
UniTersitj  of  Oxford  at  its  one  thousandth  anniversary, 
and  of  tiie  LL.D.  bj  the  aniTemtieg  of  Cambridge, 
Edinburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  Jefferson  College.  In  1897 
an  heroic  bronze  statne  of  Dr.  Gross  was  erected  by  the 
phjsiciiuu  and  surgeons  of  the  United  States  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  granite  pedestal  of  irhich  was  contrib- 
uted by  Congress,  the  first  instance  of  a  surgeon  being 
80  honored. 

Dr.  William  Pepper,*  as  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  clin- 
ical medicine,  1868-1876,  and  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine,  1876-1887,  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  rendered  distinguished  service  in  medical 
teaching  and  science.  As  the  eleventh  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1881-1894,  he  reorganized  the 
medical  school  and  increased  its  efficiency.  In  order  to  in- 
sure ibe  success  of  the  lengthening  of  the  medical  course 
from  three  to  four  years  he  contribnted  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  the  funds  of  the  Medical  School.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  of  founding  a  hospi- 
tal in  connection  with  the  university,  and  raised  the  oldest 
medical  school  in  the  countiy  to  the  highest  standard  of 
service. 

The  great-grandson  of  the  Reverend  J.  H.  C.  Helmath, 
first  professor  of  the  German  langu^e  and  literature  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (successor  of  Professor 
Knnze),  was  William  Tod  Helmuth,  a  noted  surgeon  and 
homoBopathist  He  was  bom  and  .educated  in  Philadelphia, 

*  He  wu  of  FeiiiiajlTaiua.GeniiMi  rtoek.  Cf.  rA«  Pemuylvania  Dutdi- 
Hon  and  uAertin  te  hat  exeeUtd,  hj  Hoaoimble  Samnsl  W.  FeimTpaoket', 
Pmniybanw  Magawte,  toL  xxU,  pp.  4SS-U7.  (1898.) 
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removed  to  St.  Louis  in  1858,  vheie  he  became  one  of 
the  fonnderB  of  the  Homceopathic  Medical  Collie,  and 
was  surgeon  to  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital.  In  1870 
he  accepted  the  call  to  the  New  York  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College,  and  shortly  after  became  the  sui^ecm  to 
the  Hahnemann  New  Yorh  Su^cal  Hospitals.  He  also 
established  a  private  hospital  in  1886,  Helmnth  House.* 

New  York  has  had  a  large  number  of  men  of  German 
blood  distinguished  in  the  battle  for  health ;  the  names, 
Beck,'  H.  J.  Boldt,  Herter,  Jacobi,  H.  Knapp,  Lauer, 
Meltzer,  are  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  living.  Re- 
searches, as  those  of  Jacques  Loeb  (bom  in  Germanj), 
professor  of  yhyaology  in  the  University  of  California ; 
Nicholas  Senn  (bom  in  German  Switzerland),  professor  of 
sut^Tj  in  the  University  of  Chicago ;  and  Adolf  Meyer 
(born  near  Zurich,  Switzerland),  head  of  the  new  depart- 
ment of  psychiatry  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universily  (en- 
dowed by  Mr.  Phi[^s),  inspire  hope  throughout  the  land. 
The  annals  of  the  cities  of  Baltimore,*  San  Francisco,* 
Milwaukee,*  and  in  all  probability  most  other  citiee  of 
prominence,  if  the  records  be  but  searched,  show  t^at 

■  Willuim  Tod  Helmnth  vu  stao  an  Me  writer  in  the  litenu?  fieR  M 
shown  bj  hia  bcx>k*  :  Tht  Doctor  Woman,  by  Aiken  H^rt ;  Steaater  Book,  etc. 
The  hospital  work  of  his  wife,  Fnuioes  Pritobud  Relmutb,  will  be  mentioned 
below.  Dr.  Helmnth  died  in  New  York  in  1902,  and  wm  tqooeeded  by  hii 
ton  in  the  anr^oal  poat  he  had  created. 

'  Carl  Beck  waa  bom  in  Neokargemand,  Genuany ;  he  took  bis  M.D.  at  the 
Udvenitj  of  Jena ;  ii  proFeaaor  of  anrgery  in  the  New  York  Poat-Gradoate 
Medical  Sohool  and  Hoapital;  preaident  of  St.  Ifark'a  Hoapital,  ate.  He  ia 
the  aathor  erf  numenitia  aeientifle  papers.  He  ia  alao  the  genial  pr«ddeiit  of 
th«  Cnion  <d  Old  German  Studeata  of  Amerioa. 

'  Cf.  Hemmeter,  pp.  3  S. 

*  Mr.  Charles  Bnndsobn,  of  San  Fnuieisoo,  tent  the  wiiter  the  following 
list  of  the  pbylioiatu  who  had  figured  in  the  deTelopment  of  that  oity  :  Tod 
Fodlniti,  Sohnnuuin,  Zaehe,  Sebarlaeh,  Lebmkubl,  Von  Loehr,  PMcht, 
Eekel,  Von  Bebr,  Rq^enabntger,  HilleTseheidt,  Erdekind,  Alera. 

*  Cf.  Henae-Janaen  and  Brunekeii,  Witcotuiiu  DeuOck-Ammkantr. 
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pbysioians  of  G«niian  birth  or  extraction  have  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  sanitary  and  social  improvement  of 
their  commnnitiea. 

An  attractive  theme  is  the  German  influence  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  pharmacy.  Many  of  the  chairs  in 
pharmacology  have  been  occupied  by  Germans.*  One  of 
the  largest  pharmaceutical  establishments  in  the  world  is 
the  Meyer  Brothers  Drug  Company  of  St.  Lonis»  in  6er> 
man  hands  from  its  foundation.  The  firm  has  published  a 
trade  journal  of  vide  circulation.  Of  telling  influence  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  ubiquitous  "  Deutsche  Apotheke," 
with  its  Grerman  script  signboard  on  the  outside,  and  its 
trained  dru^ist  within.  The  latter  was  eqnipped  with  an 
education  as  a  prescription  chemist  abroad  when  such 
an  opportunity  was  not  yet  to  be  had  in  our  own  country. 
A  drug-store  of  that  stamp  had  a  wholesome  influence  on 
the  health  of  the  locality,  and  also  had  the  effect  of  put- 
ting the  quack  out  of  business.  Yeiy  interesting  is  the 
fact  that  the  first  scientific  pharmaceutical  journal 
{"  Journal  of  Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Therapeu- 
tics") which  has  appeared  in  the  United  States,  was 
founded  recently  by  a  man  of  German  descent,  John  J. 
Abel/  professor  of  pharmacology  and  in  chaise  of  the 
department  of  pbynological  chemistiy  in  the  Johns  Hop- 

'  For  snuupla  ;  C.  Hwttr,  profeiaor  of  phftrmaoologr  sod  th«rBpeatiof, 
Columbia  UniTarutj  ;  F.  E.  Engelhaidt  (born  in  Germany),  profesiot  of 
mfttatw  medioit  New  Tork  College  of  FliBinisoj  ;  John  J.  Abel,  profeuor 
of  phumMologjr,  Johna  Hopkitu  Univeraity. 

>  Profeuor  Abel  informed  the  miter  tbat  hia  f&tlier  eame  to  the  United 
States  from  WOrtembeFg,  Mid  bii  mother  (Becker)  from  BaT&ri«,  about 
1834.  FiofeHor  Abel  wai  the  first'preiident  of  the  Society  for  FbarmMology, 
and  Dr.  William  Giei  (alio  of  (lerman  descent)  its  first  seoretarj.  In  ooii- 
jonetion  with  Dr.  C.  A.  Hester,  of  Columbia  Universitj,  Dr.  Abel  fonndad 
the  flnt  jonmsl  of  bicdc^ioal  ehemistrj  in  190S.  Dr.  Hester  is  also  of 
GentuuiUood. 
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kins  University.  Through  Professor  Abel's  efforts,  the 
Society  of  Biological  ChemiBts  (1907),  and  the  Sociefy 
for  Phamiacologj  and  Experimental  Therapeatics  (1906), 
both  of  which  contain  the  leading  men  of  the  countrjr  in 
these  branches,  'were  called  into  existence. 

(S)  Social  organixatuyTU  of  the  Oarmans 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  evolution  of  Glerman  sodal 
life  in  varions  locahties  in  the  United  States  where  the  Grer- 
mans  have  gradually  become  more  nomerouB.  Most  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country  would  serve  as  examples.  For 
convenience  one  will  be  selected  where  the  personality  of 
a  single  man,  instead  of  a  g^up  of  men,  was  of  greatest 
importance  in  uniting  the  newcomers  and  developing  their 
social  life.  The  southern  seaport  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  had  in  the  eighteenth  century  received  a  large 
German  immigration,  which  was  most  important  in  de- 
veloping the  agricultural  resources  of  the  interior,  but  an 
influential  residue  of  which  remained  in  Charleston.  By 
the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  early 
German  element  was  totally  assimilated.'  The  sermons  in 
the  churches  founded  by  Grermans  of  the  early  period 
were  then  given  in  the  English  language.  Bat  a  new  im- 
migration came,  banning  about  1830,  which  assumed 
importance  under  the  able  leadership  of  General  John  A. 
Wagener.  The  latter,  born  in  Hanover  in  1816,  arrived 
in  Charleston  in  the  year  1833.  He  was  of  the  type  o£ 
Friedrich  Miinch,  the  patriarch  of  the  Dnden  Settlement 
in  Missouri,  well  educated,  energetic,  and  fair-minded. 
The  initiative  in  every  movement  for  economic  and  social 
betterment  among  the  Germans  came  through  him.  The 

'  It  will  be  nmemlwred  tlwt  the  Oemuui  Fasileen  w«n  of  tbis  nnnibii. 
Thtt  poet  Hmrod  itm  deweaded  from  them.  See  antt,  Chaptw  VQ. 
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chronology  of  this  social  evolation  was  as  follows:  In 
1838  a  German  fire-eztingiUBhing  company  was  founded. 
In  1840,  the  immigration  increasing,  means  were  pro- 
cured for  founding  a  church  in  which  only  German  ser- 
mons were  preached.  A  few  years  later  a  literary  and 
musical  society  was  established, "  Zur  Hebung  des  deutschen 
Sinoes  und  Gemiites."  Though  hardly  tweKe  hundred 
Germans  then  resided  in  Charleston,  a  German  newspaper, 
"Der  Teutone,"  was  started.  After  several  attempts  at 
Masonic  oi^anization,  a  social  club  of  a  different  kind 
was  founded,  a  Turnverein,  in  1846.  Then  came  a  period 
of  lai^r  accessions  from  Germany,  and  an  ambitions 
land  scheme  was  promoted  for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
arrivals.  In  1849  land  was  bought  in  a  high  western  area 
of  South  Carolina,  a  hygienic  location  for  German  im- 
migrants. The  town  of  Walhalla,  in  Oconee  County,  was 
laid  out  and  made  the  centre  of  a  prosperous  German 
settlement,  which  has  since  then  proved  the  foresight  of 
its  founders.  Economic  and  social  prosperity  went  hand 
in  hand  in  Charleston,  and  J.  A.  Wagener  was  active  in 
1851  in  founding  the  Carolina  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  in  1855  the  German  Schiitzen-Gesellschaft. 
The  war  shattered  all  material  progress  in  Charleston. 
The  Germans  followed  their  leader,  who  was  appointed 
brigadier-general,  in  the  defense  of  their  state.*  After  the 
war  was  over,  the  German  immigration  to  Charleston  was 
very  slight,  and  the  social  life  in  conseqaence  ceased  to 
have  any  tinity. 

The  evolution  of  the  social  life  of  the  Germans  in 

>  After  the  war  Oinio  tlie  nphill  itrngglB  in  whicb  >gun  General  Wag- 
ener  wm  prominBot.  He  yn»  made  a  member  of  tlieatate  1egUilatare,andin 
1867,  eommisuoaer  of  immigration.  In  1871  he  iru  elected  major  ot 
Charleaton  by  a  majoritj  of  777.  He  wu  twice  more  elected  mayor,  in  1873 
Mid  1876,  bot  eonnted  ont  by  illegal  methoda. 
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Cincinnati  may  be  followed  in  the  p^es  of  "  Der  deatsche 
Pionier." '  A  sympathetic  obsenrer  of  conditions  in  Cen- 
tral New  York  made  the  following  obsenrationB  on  Ger- 
man beginnings  in  the  city  of  Syracuse :  "  In  1840  there 
were  very  few  Germans  in  the  i^ion  about  Syracuse. 
Then  Genoan  peasants  appeared,  picturesque  in  their 
native  costumes,  settling  about  Syracuse  and  Salina.  The 
next  step  was  when  the  Germans  became  more  numerous. 
They  then  formed  a  militia  company,  and  their  brilliant 
oniforms  and  military  drill  outshone  anything  that  the 
native  militia  had  accomplished.  A  Tornverein  soon  ap- 
peared. There  was  a  church,  which  was  Catholic,  ascoidd 
be  told  by  the  surmounting  cross  and  the  word  "Deo" 
written  abpve  the  entrance.  This  rude  board  structure 
soon  gave  way-  to  the  brick  building  in  Romanesque  style, 
with  its  two  typical  towers.  This  place  later  became  the 
seat  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  I  always  looked  up  to  Grer- 
many  as  my  ideal,  —  the  country  I  wanted  to  become 
more  closely  acquainted  with,  —  the  land  of  scientists  and 
philosophers,  historians  and  poets.  I  have  found  when  I 
attended  the  gatherings  of  Germans  and  Irish  this  differ- 
ence. The  latter  on  occasion  drank  whiskey,  and  when 
they  took  too  much,  became  bad-tempered.  The  Germans 
drank  beer,  and  the  more  they  took  the  more  good- 
humored  and  fraternal  they  became.  They  knew  me  as 
their  friend  in  two  directions  —  I  was  no  prohibitionist 
(for  I  believed  that  prohibition  did  not  prohibit  and 
contradicted  the  idea  of  personal  freedom),  and  I  was  not 
a  Know-nothing.  They  always  backed  me  faithfully  in 
politics.  When  to  my  utter  surprise  at  one  time  I  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  be  a  candidate,  I  found  that  my 

<  H.  A.  RattenuDQ  (aditor);  eigbUeii  volumes.  (CinoioiiAti,  Ohio.  I86d- 
1887.) 
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German  friends  were  th«  cause  of  it."  *  The  Germans  of 
Chio^o,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  and 
a  large  number  of  other  cities  went  through  the  same 
process  of  social  organization  ;  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
German,  whereTsr  he  goes,  to  found  Vereine  for  social, 
philanthropic,  and  cultural  purposes. 

(^)  jRdigioua  infiuencet 
The  strong  trait  of  individualism  which,  in  the  political 
history  of  Germany,  produced  particularism,  also  asserted 
itself  in  matters  of  religion,  and  appeared  as  sectarianism 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  work  the 
settlements  of  the  numerous  sects,  as  German  Quakers, 
Dunkards,  Schwenkf elders,  Menuonites,  Amish,  and  others, 
were  described.  They  came  largely  on  the  promise  and 
fulfillment  of  reUgious  liberty  in  the  land  of  Penn,  often 
leaving  none  of  their  number  behind ;  and  they  won  the 
admiration  of  their  contemporaries  by  their  industry  and 
thrift,  their  simple  lives,  and  religious  devotion.  In  the 
reports  of  the  Census  of  1900  the  Dunkards  (or  German 
Baptists)  as  a  denominational  family  numbered  73,795, 
the  Mennonites  (including  Amish,  etc.),  41,541,  the 
Schwenkfeldians  (or  Schwenkfelders),  306  communi- 
cants.' The  three  churches  described  earlier  as  those  of 
broadest  influence  among  the  Germans  during  the  last 
two  quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Lutheran, 
German  Reformed,  and  United  Bretibren  (Moravian), 
continued  to  be  of  great  service  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

■  TbeM  obMrratioiia  were  Doted  by  tbe  writer  in  ma  interriev  wiUi «  man 
wliDse  authoritj  is  Talaed  thronghout  the  oonntrj. 

>  H.  K.CKnoa,TkaRdigioutForeego/l}itUniitdSlata{&ia«neajiCiMntk 
HistoTj  Series),  p.  397.  (New  York,  1S93.)  Bued  npon  the  Cenwu  Reports 
of  1900,  and  inqniries  directed  to  the  Tuions  obnrcb  tnguiistioos. 
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Lutherane :  The  first  Lntheraos  had  come  from  Holland 
to  Manhattan  Island  before  its  porchaae  from  the  Indians, 
in  1626;  others  appeared  in  New  Sweden  mth  Minnewit, 
in  1638,  and  their  chnrch  at  Wicaco  (near  Philadelphia) 
was  dedicated  in  1669.  Justus  Falckner  labored  in  New 
York,  beginning  in  1703,  aucceeded  by  Christoph  Berk- 
enmeyer,  and  Christian  Knoll  who  reigned  in  1750.  Lu- 
theran minister  and  builder  of  a  colony  was  Joshua  Ton 
Kocherthal  at  Newbuigh-on-the-Hadson,  and  members  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  were  the  Salzburgers  of  Geoi^ia 
noder  Bolzius  and  Gionau.  But  the  sheep  were  scattered 
before  the  arrival  (1741)  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  Heinrich  Melchior  Mahlenbeig,  who 
in  1748,  with  six  other  ministers  and  lay  delegates,  organ- 
ized the  first  Lutheran  Synod  of  America,  the  Ministerinm 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  second  oldest  synod  was  that  of 
New  York,  founded  over  twenty-five  years  later,  uniting 
the  Lutheran  churches  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
Pastor  Johann  Christian  Kunze,  who  had  removed  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  being  the  leader  in  the  move* 
meot.*  The  third  oldest  Lutheran  Synod  was  that  of 
North  Carolina,  founded  in  1803,  from  which  the  Tennessee 
Synod  seceded  in  1820.  In  South  Carolina,  where  fifteen 
German  (mostly  Lutheran)  churches  of  the  interior  had 
been  incorporated  in  the  year  1788,  a  Lutheran  Synod 
was  not  formed  until  1824.  The  Maryland  and  Vii^inia 
Ministerinm  was  founded  in  1820,  and  that  of  Ohio  much 
earlier,  about  1812.  The  fact  that  Ohio  and  Tennessee  had 

'  Cf.  A.  J.  Sohem,  Deutieh-amerikanitche*  C<intienatuin$-Lexiton  ("  Lntlier- 
iaolie  EirclM  in  Anierilu"),  vol.  vi,  p.  693.  Dr.  Scbem'a  ADtboritj  ia  conaid- 
raed  verj  good  on  Amaric&n  ohnroh  histoir.  See  the  latter  atatemeDt  vcri- 
flad,  ud  qaotationa  taken  froni  bim,  in  Carroll,  Rdtgiou*  Force*  in  tkt  UmUd 
State*,  p.  69.  It  ia  nnfortnoate  tbmt  Dr.  Schem  did  not  we  his  great  oppor- 
tnnitj  also  of  ooUeoting  biogmphioal  dkU  on  eminent  Germui-i 
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Latheran  mimBtennmB  before  some  of  the  coast  etates  showB 
how  very  lonely  Germans  took  part  jin  the  early  migration 
to  the  West  and  Southveit.  Schools  were  soon  foucded 
for  the  education  of  Lutheran  ministers,  since  the  supply 
from  abroad  -was  hut  very  scant.  After  these  theological 
schools  began  to  send  out  ministers,  the  growth  of  the 
Latheran  Church  in  America  was  remarkable.  Among 
the  noted  teachers  were  the  Reverend  Ernst  L.  Hazelius, 
professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Lexington,  who 
serred  from  its  foundation  in  1834  for  nearly  twenty 
years;  the  Reverend  Samuel  S.  Schmucker,  distinguished 
as  professor  of  the  leading  Lutheran  theological  school,  the 
Gettysburg  Seminary,  in  PennsylTania,  and  serving  from 
1825  for  almost  half  a  century ;  his  pupil  and  successor, 
the  Reverend  Charles  P.  Krauth ;  the  Reverend  George  C. 
Miller,  professor  in  the  Hartwick  Seminary  in  Central  New 
York ; '  and  the  Reverend  Samuel  Sprecher,  professor  in 
the  Wittenberg  Theological  Seminary,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
from  1849. 

The  first  union  of  Lutheran  synods  occurred  in  1820, 
called  the  "  General  Synod,"  which  included  most  of  the 
Lutheran  ministeriums  of  the  country,  though  never  all 
of  them,  and  until  the  Civil  War  continuing  as  the  one 
large  Latheran  organization  in  the  United  States.  Penn- 
sylvania, the  oldest  and  largest  synod,  withdrew  for  a 
period,  bat  rejoined  in  1853.  In  1820  the  General  Synod 
had    170  preachers  and  35,000  communicants,  and  its 

>  Hutwick  Semiiiarf,  ftiUblblwd  io  1797,  wm  wuDed  ftfter  Faator  Hut- 
wig,  tb«  fonndet,  on  vhofle  land  in  Otugo  Conntj,  Central  Kew  York,  ths 
eollege  wm  bailt  In  181S  the  Keverend  Dr.  £.  L.  Httielina  beotune  the  prin- 
cip«I  ind  the  profenor  of  tbeologj',  with  the  son  of  the  preiident  of  the  New 
York  MiniateriniD  ai  hia  uiistMit.  TbU  wm  John  A.  Qnitnun,  ■abmqnentlj 
bmoiii  in  the  hiitorf  of  the  Sonthat  a  brilliant  general  in  the  Merioan  War, 
Mid  Oovornop  ot  MiiBMippi.  Cf.  Volume  i,  Chapter  xvi,  pp<  I 
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growth  increaaed  irith  the  Grermao  immigration.  With  the 
Ciril  War  came  the  separation  of  the  fonr  synods  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Southwest  Virginia, 
which,  subsequentlj  uniting  with  Georgia  and  the  inde- 
pendent ministeriums  of  Tennessee  and  Holston,  became 
the  "United  Synod  in  the  South."  In  1866  was  oi^anized 
another  large  Lutheran  body,  the  *'  General  Council,"  a 
dissension  arising  because  of  the  admiauon  of  the  Franckean 
Synod,  which  was  declared  not  Lutheran  by  a  strong  minor- 
ity, headed  by  the  oldest  synod,  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
"Greneral  Council "  is  strongest  in  Pennsylvania ;  New  York, 
Minnesota,  and  Illinois  follow  in  that  order ;  Iowa,  Ohio, 
Wisconsio,  New  Jersey,  Nebraska,  and  Texas  are  repre- 
sented by  goodly  numbers.  The  boundaries  of  none  of  the 
Lutheran  o^anizations  are  limited  geographically,  and 
they  contain  German,  English,  Swedish,and  other  elements. 
The  laigest  of  the  Lutheran  general  bodies,  the  "Synodical 
Conference,"  popularly  known  as  the  "Missourians,"  dates 
back  to  1838,  when  about  eight  hundred  so-called  Saxon 
Lutherans  ( Alt-Lutheraner),  with  six  of  their  preachers,  left 
their  native  land  because  they  objected  to  the  attempt  made 
by  the  central  authoritiea  to  combine  the  Protestants  of 
Germany  (principally  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed) 
under  a  united  state  chorch.  The  Union,  they  held,  de> 
tracted  from  Latheranism  of  the  old  form,  and  therefore 
they  sought  the  land  of  religious  liberty.'  This  spirit  of 
ultrarcouserratiBm,  of  living  the  age  of  Luther  over  f^ain, 
has  characterized  this  branch  of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  it 
found  an  expounder  of  extraordinary  ability  in  the  Rever- 
end C.F.  W.  Walther,  pastor  in  St.  Louis  beginning  in  Idil, 
and  professor  in  the  influential  Concordia  College  of  that 
city  from  1850.  The  "Synodical  Conference"  was  organ- 

■  For  tbeir  settlemaat  in  HiHoaii,  hb  Volnme  I,  Cbapte^  XIV,  p.  44S. 
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ized  in  1872  bj  representatiTeB  of  the  Miasoari,  Ohio, 
Wisconedii,  MioDesota,  Illinois,  and  Norwegian  synods, 
four  of  which  had  taken  part  in  the  oi^nization  of  the 
'^  General  Goondl,"  bat  had  withdrawn,  intending  to  re- 
present a  type  of  Lutheran  confessionaliam  stricter  than 
the  *' General  Conncil,"  though  the  tatter  had  withdrawn 
from  the  "  General  Synod "  for  the  same  reason.'  The 
^'Synodical  Conference"  is  almost  entirely  German  in  its 
membership,  and  champions  the  preserration  of  the  Ger- 
man language  in  the  polpit  and  in  the  large  nomber  of 
church  schools  which  it  has  founded.  Besides  these  four 
large  Lutheran  organizations,  there  are  independent  La- 
theran  synods,  as  the  *' Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and  Other 
States,"  the  "Buffalo  Synod,"  the  "Michigan  Synod," 
and  others. 

The  question  of  language  has  always  been  a  difiicult 
problem  for  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  church  fathers  knew  that  they  could  not  adhere  to 
the  German  lang^uage  without  the  loss  of  large  numbers 
of  communicants  among  the  descendants  of  German  im- 
migrants. Especially  in  the  South,  where  no  large  German 
immigrations  appeared  to  counterbalance  the  loss  of  the  ] 
younger  generation,  the  Lutheran  churches  abandoned 
the  German  language  in  order  to  save  their  church  or- 
ganization.' Doing  this,  they  found  they  not  only  kept 
the  children  of  the  German  immigrants,  but  obtained 
members  also  from  other  national  elements.  This  change 

>  Cf .  H.  K.  CaRoll,  p.  190. 

*  For  example,  the  Teuneuee  Sjnod,  at  ita  fint  meeting  io  1830,  adopted 
tb*  German  langnage  for  all  the  bniineu  of  the  sjnod.  In  1826  the  min- 
nte«  of  the  sjnod  were  printed  also  ia  English.  In  1827  Geraan  was  tbo 
olBeial  langoige  of  the  Bjuod  for  the  flnt  three  days,  and  wag  thereafter 
diaplaeed  by  the  English.  Cf.  Bernbeim,  Biitory  of  lit  German  Seltlemenit 
and  the  Lulitnm  Chvreh  m  Norii  and  South  Caroiina,  pp.  480-487. 
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from  senaoDS  in  Grennan  to  English  vas  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  Sonth.  It  occurred  aa  earlj  in  Nev  York 
and  New  Jersey,  where  an  even  greater  comj^eation  ap- 
peared. The  Lutheran  churches  in  New  York  contained 
frequently  an  old  Dutch,  membership  who  demanded  that 
the  sermons  be  preached  in  the  Dutch  langui^e.  The 
German  membership  soon  exceeded  the  Dutch  because 
German  immigrants  arrived  in  larger  nombers,  and  these 
now  demanded  sermons  in  the  German  language,  nor 
were  they  satisfied  with  a  compromise.  They  declared  Uiat 
rather  than  hear  sermons  in  the  Dutch  language,  which 
they  could  not  understand,  they  would  join  the  English 
church,  and  their  threats  were  very  frequently  carried  out. 
The  Lutheran  ministers  were  no  donbt  greatly  perplexed 
by  the  existence  of  the  three  languages  side  by  side,  and 
the  only  course  for  the  future  of  their  churches  was  to 
adopt  the  English  langoage.  Thus  there  arose  an  Eng- 
lish Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  which  may 
be  called  a  German  foundation,  and  which  represents  an 
important  German  religious  influence,  the  transplanting 
of  the  Germkn  ohnrch  of  Lather  upon  American  soil.  The 
Lutheran  Church  is  fifth  in  size  in  America,'  with  more 

'  Taking  tho  number  of  comnmiuouiti  of  omch  denominfttioiial  hmilj 
togather,  tha flnt  eight  olmrohM  aUnd  u  followi.  (Cf.  Cutoll,  p.  397):  — 

1.  Catholia  6,267,871 

2.  Methodist  iJSSa^U 

3.  Bftptirt  3,717,969 

4.  Prcabyterian  IfilS^Si 

5.  Lntbenu)  1,231,072 

6.  EpiseopaliaD  540,609 

7.  Reformed  309,4B8 

8.  United  Brethreo  226,281 

In  nwnj  of  tlie  Weitem  citiei  tbe  Lutberui  it  the  foMmott  of  ^oteatant 
oommiuiioiu,  in  Chiei^  oatnamberiug  the  Episoop&Uan,  Pnabjteriwi,  Mid 
Mflthodiat  ohnrchH  combined.  See  Jacobt,  The  LtitAerwii,  p.  446. 
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than  one  million 

two  hundred  thousand  conunonicauts 

An  estimate  of  its  coDBtituency  by  languages  is  as  fol- 

l^wv 

Engluh 

1816                          198,997 

GCTmui 

2691                         460,706 

G.nn«n-EiigliJi            11T8                         232,612 

Sweduh 

688                           88,700 

mni..gUn 

1786                         190,164 

Duah 

Wl                           15,674 

Icelandic 

13                             1,991 

Fuuiah 

11                             1,386 

Totd 

8364                      1,188,119 

The  ''United  Synod  of  the  South"  is  entirely,  and  the 
*'  General  Synod  "is  mostly,  English-speaking ;  the  "  Gen- 
eral Coancil,"  the  "  Synodical  Conference,"  and  the  inde- 
pendent synods,  with  few  exceptions,  nse  Grerman  in  their 
church  services  and  hosiness  transactions.  The  history  of 
the  independent  Lutheran  synods  and  independent  churches 
that  are  self-govemed  and  securely  provided  with  endow- 
ments and  properties  is  oftentimes  very  interesting.  A 
good  example  is  the  "  Ziona-Kirche  "  in  Baltimore,  which, 
on  October  15,  1905,  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation,'  one  among  a  hun- 
dred German  churches  that  have  witnessed  the  colonial 

'  CmioII,  p.  178. 

*  Tlie  event  of  the  oelebmtioii  wm  abore  a  oommoa  ooourrenee  in  the  Mon- 
mnenU  Cit;.  The  pnblimttioiu  iMned  by  the  ehnrah  on  that  occasion  show 
how  gemial  wai  the  intemt  taken  in  tha  ersnt,  not  only  bj  the  ohnrabes, 
edncatiooal  and  philanthiopia  institntiona  of  Baltimore,  bnt  bj  nnmennuin* 
flaential  f  lienda  in  the  Fatherland.  Ct.A  Hittaryof  Zioa  CharckofOit  Cit) 
tf  Btiitimort,  1766-1897,  bj  the  ReTeiend  Jnlini  Hofmann,  the  preient  paa- 
tor.  (Baltimore,  1905.)  AAaa:Fe^»dinfiderZion»grnkand»Banl6Q.Jvi^um, 
daigsboten  Ton  ihrem  I^tor  (Baltimcnv,  190S)  ;  and  Feataohrift  :  Naeh- 
IdOagt  nr  JiMfeier  dtr  Zioiugtmeindt,  16.-17.  Ottober,  1906,  ma  Pastor  dei 
Gomeinde. 
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period,  the  birth  of  the  UoioD,  its  perils,  and  its  victo- 
ries. The  church  vas  veil  eDdowed  by  a  benefactor,  -who 
made  the  conditioQ  that  German  shonld  be  the  language 
preached  from  its  pulpit.  Under  the  pastorate  of  the  Re- 
verend Heinrich  Scheib,  irho  served  the  church  for  the 
remarkable  period  of  more  than  sixty  years,  the  Zions- 
Kirche  departed  more  and  more  from  Lutheran  dc^mas, 
following  in  the  path  of  the  liberal  doctrines  of  the  great 
German  preacher,  Schleiermacher,  and  coming  close  to  the 
position  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  America.' 

jEpiscopalians :  The  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  exercised  a  strong  attractive  power  upon  the  child- 
ren of  Lutheran  parents,  who  themselves  recognized  the 
doctrinal  kinship.  Even  graduates  of  Lutheran  seminaries 
and  sons  of  lAitheran  ministers  sometimes  took  holy  orders, 
the  most  prominent  example  of  which  is  perhaps  that  of 
William  Augpistua  Muhlenberg,  great-grandsoa  of  the 
founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  who  became 
a  leading  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York; 
he  was  the  first  pastor  and  superintendent  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  in  1857,  and  had  a  national  fame  for  hia  philan- 
thropic work.'  In  Virginia,  the  Reverend  Karl  Minnige- 
rode,  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  in  1814,  was  the  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Richmond,  the  leading  Episcopalian 
pulpit  of  the  South.  Miunigerode,  while  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Giessen,  had  joined  the  Burschenschaften, 

'  The  chnrch  was  sttaoked  in  nnm«roiu  pokmioa]  pamphlets  bj  otbsr 
Lntberan  ehurchea,  atrioter  in  thur  obaarranoe  of  oonfaaaiiHial  dogmu,  but 
the  congregation  stood  flrmly  by  tfaeii  pastor.  Oim  of  the  pamphleta  written 
la  reply  hf  the  ReTerend  Henry  Soheib,  in  wbiah  hia  poaitioa  was  ftkakl; 
stated,  was  entitled  i  Die  Ziont-Qemeinde  voa  Baitimortuitd  iJirt  Jikjftlen  Vtr- 
heturer.  (Baltimore,  18SI.) 

'  For  bia  career  aee  below,  under  the  head  of  German  philanthropiats. 
TheReTcrend  William  A.  HUhlenberg  was  also  a  writer  of  bymna,"  I  mold 
not  live  alwa/,"  being  one  of  the  best  known. 
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and  vas  implicated  in  the  Terolalioiiaiy  moTements  of 
1833  and  thereafter.  He  was  imprisoned  for  loDg  periods, 
and  when  released  in  1839  because  his  heall^  was  under- 
mined, he  sought  ref  age  in  exile.  Hia  scholarly  attainments 
bronght  him  the  appointment  of  the  professorship  of  class- 
ical literature  at  William  and  Mary  College  ( Williamsbo^, 
Vii^nia),  which  he  exchanged  for  the  pulpit  in  1S4S,  hav- 
ing four  years  previoudy  taken  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1853  he  became  the  successor  of  Bishop  Cum- 
mins at  Norfolk,  and  after  several  years  of  very  success- 
ful work  was  called  to  the  capital  city  of  Vi^nia,  soon 
to  become  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  The  leaders  of 
the  Confederacy  r^^ularly  attended  St.  Paul's  Church,  and 
President  Davis  was  present  on  the  fateful  morning,  April 
2, 1865,  when  a  telegram  announced  to  him  the  capture 
of  Petersburg.  The  Reverend  Karl  Minnigerode  showed 
his  presence  of  mind  that  day  by  conducting  the  service 
to  the  end.  While  ex-President  Davis  was  imprisoned  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Minnigerode  several  times  succeeded  in 
gaining  permission  to  bring  to  his  fallen  friend  the  com- 
forts of  the  Church.' 

Seformed  Church  :  There  are  three  Reformed  churches 
in  the  United  States,  the  German  Reformed  Church  {"  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States"),  the  Dntch  Re- 
formed Church  ("  Reformed  Church  in  America"),  andan 
offspring  of  the  latter,  the  "  Christian  Reformed  Church." 
The  German  Reformed  Church  in  1900  comprised  two 
thirds  of  the  communicants  of  the  whole  denominational 

1  Cf.KBrner.Diu  ifeuCKAc  £bmmf,I«15-l«^,  pp.  406-411.  KfSniei  (p-I14) 
compkrcB  Minnigerode  Mid  Follen,  the  one  an  £pisoapalifi,D  minister  of  the 
Couf«deno7,  the  other  aUnitariaii  mintiterin  Kew England, uidaaaboli- 
tioDiiL  Both  were  politieU  refngeet  from  Germany,  and  had  been  ardent 
adrooates  of  freedom.  Minnigerode  waa  not  k  friend  of  BlaTery,  but  felt  tlie 
loTmltj  of  the  Virginian  to  hii  itato. 
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family,  viz.,  204,018;  the  Datcli  Beformed,  92,970;  and 
the  ChriBtian  Beformed,  12,470.  The  b^innings  of  the 
German  Beformed  Chorch  have  been  oatlined  iq  the  hia- 
torical  part  of  this  work.  Its  members  were  largely  re- 
f  ugees  &om  the  Palatinate,  and,  since  the  parent  church  on 
the  Bhine  was  nnsble  to  give  them  support,  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland  sent  miaisters  and  raised  nearly  sixl^ 
thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  chnrches  and  school- 
houses  and  the  support  of  ministers.'  The  Reverend  Mich- 
ael Schlatter,  who  hears  a  relation  to  the  Beformed  Church 
nmilar  to  that  of  the  Reverend  H.  M.  Muhlenberg  to  the 
Lutheran,  was  sent  over  as  missionary  and  oi^anizer,  and 
in  1847  formed  the  first  ''coetns  "  of  G«rman  Reformed 
oongr^ations  in  Philadelphia,  the  same  year  thatthe  Dutch 
Beformed  congregations  oi^anized  their  "  cffitus  "  in  New 
York.  The  Reformed  Church,  like  the  Lutheran,  had  the 
same  difBculty  of  language  to  contend  with  thronghont 
its  history,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  most  Reformed 
churches  adopted  die  English  language;  in  1869  the  word 
German  was  dropped  from  the  ofhcial  name  of  the  Re- 
formed Chorch  in  the  United  States.  There  are  still  three 
Reformed  synods  (ont  of  eight)  in  the  country  using  the 
German  language  entirely,  the  German  Synod  of  the  East, 
the  Central,  and  that  of  the  Northwest.  The  ancient  seat 
of  learning  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  was  Marshall 
College  at  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania,  which  removed  to 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1850,  and  united  with  Frank- 
lin College.  FrankHn  and  Marshall  remains  the  coUege  of 
the  Beformed  Church  in  the  East.  On  her  honor  roU  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  G.  Henry  Ernst  Muhlenberg, 
preacher  and  scientist ;  Frederick  A.  Banch,  able  exponent 
of  German  philosophy,  and  first  president  of  Marshall 
>  Cf.  CanoU,  p.  331 
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College,  and  Philipp  Sofaaff,  a  great  teacher  and  sch<^, 
profesBor  of  theology  and  German  literature. 

J^resbyteriana :  As  the  %»i8copal  Church  attracted  the 
children  of  Lutherans,  so  the  Presbyterian  Church,  being 
closely  allied  in  Calvinistdc  doctrine,  received  into  its  fold 
latge  numbers  of  the  descendants  of  the  Grerman  Bef  ormed. 
There  -were  also  prominent  ministers  among  these,  as 
the  Beverend  Dr.  Henry  RaSner,  who  has  been  called  the 
father  of  Presbyterianism '  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kanawha, 
i  e.,  in  West  Vi^^iuia.  The  Reverend  Theodore  J.  Fre- 
hnghuysen,'  who  was  born  within  the  present  borders  of 
Prussia  (at  Lingen,  Blast  Frisia),  and  came  to  America  in 
1720,  began  a  pioneer  work  of  training  men  for  Ihe  min- 
istry. As  an  earnest,  fervid,  and  eloquent  preacher  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  (of  New  Brunswick  and  else- 
where), he  was  of  great  influence  also  upon  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  pre- 
pared, in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  the  way  for  the 
"  Great  Awakening." '  There  has  also  been  a  German  sec- 
tion in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which,  however,  is  not 
increasing  in  strengUi.  The  Reverend  G.  C.  Seihert  was 
one  of  the  pillars  of  this  wing  of  the  church. 

Me^iodista:  Grerman  influence  quickened  the  very  roots 
of  Methodism.  John  Wesley,  on  his  journey  to  America, 
received  those  strong  impreseions*  from  the  Salzburgers 
at  sea,  and  from  the  Moravian  ministers  after  his  arrival 
in  (Georgia,  which  resulted  in  a  new  religions  birth.  At 

■  Cf.  J.  p.  HkIa,  Traiu-AUegheny  Pioneen,  p.  304. 

'  See  Tolnme  I,  Chapter  Ti,  p.  IfiS.  The  nkme  waa  al«o  ipeUed  Freliog- 
fauuen.  ThoB^TarMid'niaodoreFralingliiijiatiwu  theanoaetor  of  Genantl 
Fiedarick  fWrnghajaen  (prominent  as  a  aoIiSer  in  tha  BarolaUQiiuf  War) 
and  of  a  Una  of  BtateameD  itt  the  nuwteenth  oentnrj. 

•  Cf .  L.  W.  BaooD,  A  Hktoiy  of  Jnimcan  CkTvAcavAs,  pp.  81, 134,  etc. 

<  See  VcdiuDfl  I,  Cluptar  ix,  pp.  837-^38. 
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a  meetiDg  of  the  Moravians  In  Alderagate  Street,  London, 
John  Wesley  vaa  converted  ("felt  my  heart  strangely 
vanned ")  by  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  jostification  by 
faith,  during  the  reading  of  Lather's  preface  to  Faol's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  Methodist  Church  in  America 
owed  its  beginniogs  to  Philip  Embury  and  Barbara  Heck, 
who  came  from  Ireland,  hut  were  both  descended  from  the 
Palatines.  Their  direct  ancestors  wa«  a  part  of  that  great 
exodus  of  Grerman  emigrants  from  the  Palatinate  who  ap- 
peared in  Londonin  1709,  and  greatly  perplexed  the  Board 
of  Trade.'  About  five  hundred  famUies,  thirty-eight  hnn- 
dred  persons,  were  sent  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  set- 
tled as  agriculturists  in  the  province  of  Munster.  Barbara 
Ruckle,  bom  in  the  County  of  Limerick  in  1744,  became 
in  her  eighteenth  year  a  communicant  of  the  Methodist 
group  which  had  been  visited  by  Wesley's  itinerants,  and 
concerning  which  he  said,  in  1758,  such  another  settle- 
ment could  hardly  be  found  in  the  British  Isles.  Barbara 
Ruckle  married  Paul  Heck,  a  devout  member  of  the  little 
community,  in  1760,  and  in  the  same  year  they  emi- 
grated with  her  cousin,  Phihp  Embury,  Iris  wife  and  two 
'  brothers,  with  their  families.  It  is  said  the  devout  spirit 
for  a  time  declined  somewhat  in  the  circle  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. On  one  of  her  visits  Barbara  Heck  found  a  com- 
pany, to  which  her  brother,  Paul  Ruckle,  also  belonged, 
at  a  game  of  cards,  and  her  spirit  was  roused.  She  seized  the 
cards,  threw  them  into  the  fire,  and  warned  the  party  con- 
cerning their  danger  and  duty.  She  went  immediately  to  the 
houseof  her  cousin,  Philip  Embury,  and  appealed  to  him  to 
break  hia  silence  and  preach  the  Word  without  delay.  Philip 
Embury,  a  meek  and  difBdent  man,  said,  "How  can  I 
preach,  for  I  have  neither  a  house  nor  a  congr^ation  ?  " 

'  Sm  Volume  I,  Chapter  IT,  pp.  78-79. 
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**  Preach  in  your  own  house  and  in  your  own  company 
first,"  was  her  reply.'  Embury  consented,  and  the  first 
Methodist  meeting  in  America  took  place,  in  1765,  at 
Philip  Embury's  house,  located  on  Barrack  Street,  now 
Park  Place,  in  New  York  City.  The  andieoce  consisted  of 
the  few  persous  whom  Barbara  Heck  had  gathored ;  they 
were  enrolled  in  a  class  and  Embury  preached  weekly.  The 
meetings  were  soon  held  in  a  sail-loft,  and  in  1768  the 
first  church  was  erected,  in  John  Street,  at  a  cost  of  three 
thousand  dollars.  Captain  Thomas  Webb,  of  the  British 
army,  soon  became  an  effici^it  worker  with  Embury.  The 
Kevolationary  War  interreoed,*  and  of  the  missiouaries 
sent  over  from  England  only  Francis  Asbury  remained, 
who,  howeTer,  became  the  great  representattre  of  Method- 
ism in  the  United  States.  On  Asbnry's  missionary  tours 
hb  traveling  companion  and  principal  helper  was  Henry 
Bohm,*  who  preached  mainly  in  German  and,  for  this  very 
reason,  had  in  some  places,  as  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  larger 
audiences  than  Asbury.  Bohm  may  be  caUed  the  apostle 
of  German  Methodism.  He  lived  to  the  unusual  age  of 
one  hundred  and  one  years,  serving  his  church  to  the  end. 
Wilhehn  Nast,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  1807,  has  been  called  the 
father  of  German  Methodism.  He  had  studied  theology 
and  philosophy,  taught  German  at  West  Point,  modem 
languages  at  the  Gettysburg  Seminary,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
at  Kenyon  Goll^;e,  Ohio,  before  entering  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference in  1835.  In  1839  he  became  the  editor  of  "  Der 
Christliche  Apologete,"   which  had  a  wide  drcnlation 

'  Cf.  J.  M.  Bnekle^,  A  Hatory  o/Me&oditU  m  tie  United  Slalei,  p.  101. 

'  At  Qw  ontbMak  of  tha  war,  Paal  Heck  took  bU  family  to  Canadft. 
fitting  tribatei  to  BartMnt  Hock  were  tha  erection  of  Hook  Hall  for 
Women  at  Victoria  Univenity,  Toronto,  and  Heok  Bail  at  ETanaton,  Dli- 
Boii  (Garrett  Biblical  Lutituta). 

■  See  Tolnma  i,  Ch^ter  zm,  pp.  429-431. 
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throoghont  the  countrj,  and  opposed  the  droppings  of 
ibe  German  lango^^,  which  is  retained  in  a  number  of 
Gennan  Methodist  conferences.  Among  noted  Methodists 
of  Gennan  descent,  there  is  Bishop  Joseph  G.  Hartzell, 
for  a  long  tame  secretary  of  the  Freedman's  Aid  and 
Charitj  Extension  Society,  and  missionarj  bishop  to  Africa 
since  1896. 

BapiisU:  In  Germany,  the  first  Baptist  congregation 
was  founded  in  1834  bj  Johann  Gerhard  Oncken,  who 
labored  against  severe  persecution  until  his  congregation 
in  Hambn^  was  yielded  full  pri-rileges  in  1848.  In  Amer- 
ica, K.  A.  Fleischmann,  of  German  Swiss birth,founded  the 
first  German  Baptist  community,  in  Newark,  New  Jersey^ 
in  1842,  and  this  was  followed  by  similar  organizations  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Bochester,  and  St.  Louis. 
There  are  now  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  congrega- 
tions, with  over  twenty-siz  thousand  members.  These  are 
not  the  same  as  the  Dunkards  (often  called  German  Bap- 
tists) who  came  to  America  in  1719,  and  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Dunkards  or  Tunkers  chose  as  their  pastor  An- 
drew Mack;  Christopher  Saner,  the  printer  of  the  German 
Bible,  was  one  of  their  number ;  and  at  the  present  day 
their  descendants,  embracing  the  varioos  sub-sects  (the 
Conservative  and  the  Progressive  Brethren,  the  Old  Order 
and  the  Seventh  Day,  German),  namber  together  73,795 
communicants. 

Unitaa  Fratnmt  {Moravians) :  The  Unity  of  Brethren, 
Unitas  SVatram,  commonly,  though  not  correctly,  called 
Moravians,  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  historical 
part  of  this  work.  They  trace  their  origin  back  to  the  tame 
of  Huss,  and  their  abode  to  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  But 
their  order  was  suppressed  ontil  resuscitated  in  1722-1735 
by  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  invited  them  to  settle  on  his 
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landS)  where  the  toim  of  Hermhut  was  built.  Some  o£  the 
Bomber  came  to  Geoi^ia  in  1735,  but  did  not  remain  long. 
Under  Count  Zinzendorf 8  gnidaace  thej  soon  after 
f  oonded  Bethlehem,  and  later,  Nazareth  and  Lititz,  all  in 
FenmiylTania.  Thej  were  the  most  snecesBful  missicmaries 
among  the  American  Indians  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
founding  stations  of  Christian  Indians  in  rarious  states. 
They  erected  schools  for  the  education  of  young  women,  and 
were  prominent  in  the  mosical  history  of  the  country.  Their 
settlement  on  the  Wachovia  tract  about  WinBton-Salem, 
in  North  Carolina,  b^nn  in  1753,  is  still  one  of  the  most 
attraetiTe  spots  in  the  South.  They  are  not  rich,  they  are 
not  numerous,  yet,  wherever  they  have  gone,  their  presence 
has  been  felt  as  an  influence  for  social  and  moral  better- 
ment. Their  number  now  is  not  quite  twelve  thousand ; 
more  than  one  third  are  located  in  Pennsylvania ;  North 
Carolina  and  Wisconsin  possess  the  next  largest  numbers. 
United  Brethren  in  Christ:  The  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  - 
Moravians.  The  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  also  of  Get^ 
man  b^nnings,  originated  in  the  United  States  about  the 
year  1800,  under  the  fervent  preaching  of  Philipp  Otter- 
bein,  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  Martin  Bohm  (father  of  the 
Methodist,  Heniy  Bohm),  a  Mennonite  pastor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  men  met  with  eleven  others  in  Prederick 
County,  Maryland,  in  1800,  and  founded  a  new  denomi- 
nation with  a  number  of  Methodistic  features,  as  the  prac- 
tice of  revivals,  the  system  of  itinerant  preachers,  elders, 
conferences.  The  church  grew  strong  among  the  German 
element,  and  there  still  are  German  conferences,  but  grad* 
oally  the  German  language  was  displaced  by  the  English. 
In  1900  there  were  4526  organizations  and  225,281 
conomunicants. 
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The  Evangelical  Association:  A  very  similar  histOTy 
is  that  of  the  "Evaogelical  AsBociadoo"  founded  by 
Jacoh  Albright  ( Albrecht),  who  was  born  in  1769  of  Ger- 
man Latheran  parents  tiviog  in  Pennsylvania.  Albright 
used  the  German  language  among  his  people,  and  adopted 
the  doctrines,  practice,  and  polity  of  Methodism.  He  gath- 
ered his  converts  for  the  first  conference  in  1807,  and  was 
elected  bishop,  but  died  in  the  following  year.  For  some 
time  the  denomiaatioD  was  known  as  "The  Albrights,"  or 
"The  Albright  People";  subsequently  the  name  **Evan- 
gelical  Association"  was  adopted.  A  division  occurred  in 
1891.  The  number  of  organizations  in  1900  was  2310 ;  of 
communicants,  133,313.  The  English  language  has  also 
in  this  denomination^  yery  largely  encroached  npon  the 
German. 

German  Catholics :  Though  the  Mother  Church  was 
brought  over  by  die  Spanish  and  the  French,  and  is  the 
oldest  church  in  America,  though  it  was  established  early 
'  (1634)  in  Maryland  by  English  and  Irish  immigrants,  it 
did  not  prosper  until  a  much  later  period.  In  1790  Bishop 
Carroll  estimated  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  United 
Statesatabout  thirty  thousand,'  sixteen  thousand  of  whom 
were  in  Maryland,  seven  thousand  iu  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
rest  widely  scattered.  From  this  inferior  position  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  rose  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.  This  was  accomphshed  first 
by  the  large  Irish  immigration,  and  beginning  with  1840, 
by  the  ever-increasing  German  immigration.  The  import- 
ance of  the  latter  was  acknowledged  by  the  church  govern- 
ment in  the  appointment  of  the  Reverend  Johann  Martin 
Henni  as  bishop  of  Milwaukee  iu  1844.  Henni  was  the  great 
[noneer  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Northwest,  and 
>  Cf.  H.  K.  Curoll,  p.  68. 
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built  strong  foundatioas  for  the  work  of  those  that  came 
after.  He  erected  the  cathedral  of  Milwaukee,  a  hospital, 
an  orphanage,  Notre  Dame  for  the  sisters  that  served  as 
teachers,  and  a  seminary  for  the  ttaining  of  German  priests. 
He  was  made  an  archbishop  in  1875,  and  in  1879  com- 
pleted his  fiftieth  year  of  service.  His  successor  to  the  arch- 
bishop's seat  at  Milwaukee  was  also  a  German,  Michael 
Heiss,  trained  in  Munich,  and  caUed  from  Cincinnati  to 
Milwaukee  by  Archbishop  Henni.  The  third  archbishop 
of  Milwaukee,  Friediich  Katzer,  was  bora  in  Grerman  Aus- 
tria. The  appointment  of  a  large  number  of  German  bishr 
ops  is  a  policy  calculated  to  hold  tt^etber  the  large  Ger- 
man membership  of  the  church. 

German  State  Church:  The  State  Church  of  Prussia  is 
represented  in  the  United  States  by  the  "  Grerman  fivan- 
gdical  Synod."  The  first  organization  was  formed  in  Mis- 
souri by  siz  evangelical  ministers  in  1840.  Ten  years  later 
the  Evangelical  Society  of  Ohio  joined  the  oi^anization 
of  Missouri.  The  Evangelical  Synod  of  the  East  and  of 
the  Nordiwest  joined  the  Union.  The  German  Evangel- 
ical Synod  accepts  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, Bubacribes  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Luther's 
Catechism,  and  the  Heidelbet^  Catechism,  and  upholds 
liberty  of  conscience.  In  1890  the  number  of  church 
organizations  was  870 ;  of  communicants,  187,432. 

Unitarians  :  The  course  of  Unitariauism  in  America  has 
been  greatly  influenced  by  contact  with  German  liberal 
theology,  beginning  with  the  movement  in  American 
thought,  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
commonly  called  Transcendentalism.  The  beginnings  of 
the  Unitarian  denomination  in  New  England  came  much 
earlier,  about  1815  ;  a  separate  divinity  school  was  organ- 
ized at  Harvard  in  1819,  and  in  the  same  year  William 
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miery  Channing  preached  an  installation  Bermon  in  the 
newly  founded  Uaitarian  Church  in  Baltimore,  in  which 
■  he  defined  the  differences  between  Otthod<n  and  Unitarian 
doctrines.  The  denial  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  no  binding  creed  are  not  new  ideas ;  they  are  as 
old  as  Arianism.  In  the  carrying-oat,  however,  of  the  ideal 
of  "a  movement  of  ever«olarging  faith,"  welcoming  "  in- 
quiry, progress,  and  divernty  of  individual  thought  in  the 
unity  of  spiritual  thought,"  Unitarianism  has  turned  toward 
German  theology,  whence  America  has  derived  every  liberal 
theol<^cal  movement  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Three  in- 
fluences *  may  be  clearly  defined  as  coming  from  Grermany 
—  first,  the  influence  of  German  epeeulative  theoli^y,  in 
conjunction  with  the  idealistic  philosophy  of  Hegel,  which 
furnished  a  great  intellectual  impulse.  The  central  figure 
of  this  epoch,  the  master  of  liberal  theology,  was  the  great 
German  preacher  and  scholar,  Friedrich  Schleiermacher, 
who  opened  a  new  interpretation  for  religion,  and  awak- 
ened that  fresh  enthusiasm  among  young  American  schol- 
ars which  was  characteristic  of  Transcendentalism.  The 
publication  of  Professor  A.  Norton's  Divinity  School  Ad- 
dress, "  The  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity,"  in  1839,  brought 
forth  a  bitter  controversy,  in  which  Theodore  Faiker, 
Geoi^  Bipley,  Frederic  Henry  Hedge,'  and  others  took 

<  Cf.  J.  H.  Allen,  Our  Libtrat  Mowmatt  in  Tktolog)/  ^  and  Stqtid  loOur 
L&tral  Mooemtnt ;  Cbapler  u,  C/trman  In^utnet.  (Robert!  Brothers,  Boston, 
1897.) 

'  J.  H.  Allen,  ID  an  eaiA<r  on  Fredflrie  Henrj  Hedg*,  oootBined  in  the 
volume  Stqael  to  Our  Libend  Mosement,  p.  81,  sb;b  :  "  He  broagbt  to  the  moat 
brilliant  and  intellectoal  era  of  New  EngUnd  a  gift  of  bis  own,  that  of  tiro 
languages,  En^ieb  and  Geratao  being  abont  equally  familiar  to  him  from 
his  Bohool-dayt.  It  was  not  alooe  the  literary'  knowledge  of  Germaiv  in  lAidi 
many  uiholaia  may  hive  riraled  him;  bat  he  learned  the  tougoa  aa  »  boy 
amoDggt  boys,  when  tbe  great  day  of  (rerman  literature  was  still  shining  in 
it<  mellow  afternoon.  .  .  .  This  atmosphere  of  German  tbooght,  rather  than 
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the  liberal  ude.  The  second  and  iJiird  influences  aie  those 
ol  critical  theology.  They  take  the  Bible  down  fpom  its 
position  of  infallibility  and  study  it  aa  the  work  of  the 
inspired  homan  mind.  The  one  views  the  Bible  from  its 
poetic  side,  as  literature,  or  from  the  historical  and  bio- 
graphical, as  explaining  an  evolution  in  the  moral  genera- 
tion of  man.  This  view  dates  from  Lessing  and  Herdra*, 
with  later  great  exponents,  as  Paolus,  Strauss,  and  Baur. 
The  third  German  influence  is  that  of  minute  scholarly 
investigation,  scientific  criticism,  and  discovery,  in  which 
German  scholars  have  led  the  world.  Unitarianiam  haa 
had  the  benefit  of  many  of  the  ablest  minds  of  their  gen- 
eration to  deepen  the  channel  and  open  the  path  to  the 
sea,  as  W.  E.  Cbanning,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Henry  Ware,  W.  H.  Furness,  K.  H.  Sears, 
F.  H.  Hedge,  George  Ripley,  and  Theodore  Parker,  each 
of  whom  represents  one  part  or  another  of  German  liberal 
theology.  One  German  name  should  not  be  omitted  from 
this  list,  that  of  Carl  Follen,  the  first  professor  of  German 
in  Harvard  Univernty,  who,  under  the  influence  of  his 
friends,  Cbanning,  Parker,  and  Everett,  inclined  to  Uni- 
tarian doctrines,  and  became  a  Unitarian  minister.  He  was 
a  brilliant  polpit  orator  both  in  the  English  and  in  the 
German  language,  and  but  for  his  early  death  might  have 
gathered  greater  fruits  from  his  labors. 

Freethinkers:  '*It  would  be  strange,"  says  Andrew  D. 
White,'  "  if  the  land  of  Immanuel  Kant  did  not  recognize 
iU  form  and  owlentuidiiig  menlf ,  be  had  brought  bom«  with  him  just  at  ft 
time  wben  it  not  011I7  qviekened  and  enlarged  bia  own  noivenitj  atndtea,  bot 
eonld  be  tuned  to  Uter  Moonnt  to  make  flexible  and  rich  the  lomewbat 
pTOTinoial  dialeot  of  Isttets  and  tebolanhip  then  prqvailiiig  in  New  England. 
This,  rather  than  anj  formal  teaohing  of  philoeopby  —  vhieb  be  disbeliered 
in  and  kept  aloof  from  —  made  bii  obanwteiiatio  serrice  to  the  so-called 
'  Tranaoendentaltrt  Movement.' " 

>  Some  Praetkal  Inftuenct*  of  Gorman  Thought  upon  Oig  United  States, 
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a  moral  nature  in  maa  and  its  supreme  value.  The  ethical 
principles  developed  in  the '  Critique  of  the  Practical  Rea- 
son '  were  a  power  in  the  regeneration  of  Germanj  after 
the  Napoleonic  despotism.  Such  principles  shonld  be  a 
power  in  the  regeneration  and  high  development  of  this 
Bepiiiblie.  Men  of  all  creeds  and  parties  may  be  united  in 
it."  Among  the  German  refugees  between  1820  and  1860 
there  were  a  laxg^  number  that  came  to  America  with  a 
stem  sense  of  duty  inherited  from  the  traditions  of  their 
native  country.  That  sense  of  duty  has  been  a  strong 
moral  support  in  the  case  of  the  large  number  of  intel- 
lectual Germans  who  do  not  adhere  to  the  creed  of  any 
church  for  their  moral  guidance.  Rationalism,  freethink^ 
ing,  and  ethical  culture  guned  a  stronger  hold  in  Amer- 
ica through  the  influx  of  German  refugees  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  An  illustration  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Preie  Gemeinden,  modeled  upon  similar  rationalistic  or 
freethinking  congregations  in  Germany.  A  union  of  such 
free  congregations  was  effected  in  1859,  with  Philadelphia 
as  the  central  locality.  The  centre  has  now  moved  toward 
the  Middle  West.  An  interesting  small  denomination 
which  has  gathered  together  in  its  fold  quite  a  number  of 
liberal,  independent  churches,  is  the  so-called  "German 
Evangelical  Protestant  Church."  Some  of  its  churches  are 
a  cen  tury  old ;  others  are  relatively  new.  In  its  theology  the 
denomination  is  rationalistic  and  liberaL  In  1900  it  included 
fifty-two  churches  and  36,156  communicants.*  Liberal 
theology  need  not  be  lacking  in  faith,  and  does  not  disavow 
the  craving  of  the  human  heart  for  religious  support,  but 
gives  evidence  of  deep  thinking  on  religious  subjects. 

pp.  12-13,  of  «n  BddTMt  delivered  bj  Andrew  D.  White  ftt  the  oeiitsiiiuU 
oelebratioD  of  the  Germui  Society,  held  in  New  Tork,  October  ^  1664. 
1  Carroll,  p.  166. 
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For  the  lai^e  majority  of  the  German  immigrants,  their 
history  has  shown  tiiem  to  be  eminently  a  religious  folk. 
They  brought  their  preachers  with  them  at  the  beginning 
and  held  to  their  religious  doctrines  until  merged  in  the 
stronger  onrrents  of  American  life,  or  until  they  gained 
strength  enough  to  found  lasting  religious  institutionB  of 
their  own,  as  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  German  Reformed, 
and  many  others. 

(5)  Gerjium-Ameriean  phUanthropiate 
An  admirable  trait  of  the  rich  American  is  his  liberality 
toward  charitable  and  educational  institutioiis.  Europe 
admires  him  for  it  and  would  wish  the  example  followed 
more  frequently  by  her  own  children.  America  looks  upon 
the  gifts  of  her  favored  sons  of  fortune  with  pride,  but 
also  with  die  dignily  bom  of  habit.  Gift-giving  on  the 
large  scale  is  therefore  not  a  European  influence,  hut 
sprang  from  a  native  spirit  of  generosity,  and  grew  with 
the  accumulation  of  greater  wealth  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals. In  this  evolution  the  German  element '  appeared 
early  and  continued  to  contribute  generously  in  accordance 
with  their  means. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  a  lai^  public  benefac- 
tion was  the  gift  of  a  pubhc  library  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  -By  his  will  John  Jacob  Astor  (horn  near  Heidel- 
beig,  Germany,  1763)  donated  four  hundred  thousand  dol-  / 
lars  to  found  the  Astor  Library  (1848).  He  also  bequeathed; 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  his  native  town  of  Waldorf  for 
the  founding  of  an  orphan  asylum,  thus  giving  the  exam- 
ple to  rich  German-Americans  of  returning  in  kind  some- 

1  Mttny  of  the  nftmM  menUoned  tinder  this  bead  and  in  this  chapter  bare 
twen  referred  to  more  at  length  in  other  places  of  this  work.  Complete  refer* 
SDoes  ean  be  fonnd  in  the  Index  at  the  oloea  of  this  Tolnine. 
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thing  of  the  numerons  gifts  of  money  OQce  made  by  Ger- 
mans in  the  Fatherland  for  the  benefit  of  Oeiman  churches 
in  the  American  colonies.'  John  Jacob  Astor  tfbs  the  soul 
of  honor  and  integrity  in  business,  and  was  humane  in  his 
dealings  irith  the  Indians,  his  monopoly  in  the  for  teade 
bringing  him  into  constant  connection  with  them.  He  iras 
a  constructor  of  institutionB,  not  a  destroyer,  as  when  late 
in  life  by  a  gratuitous  loan  he  saved  the  New  York  lafe 
Insurance  Company,  which  had  been  robbed  of  its  en- 
tire surplus  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
William  B.  Astor,  who  inherited  four  fifths  of  his  fathei^s 
estate,  turned  the  Astor  fortune  into  real  estate,  and 
through  wise  administration  was  at  his  deaHi  (1875)  die 
richest  man  in  the  United  States.  He  is  said  to  have 
erected  over  seven  hundred  stores  and  dwellings,  was  lib- 
eral to  his  tenants,  generous  in  his  charities.  He  added 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  money  uid 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  books  to  the  endowment 
of  the  Astor  Library.  John  Jacob  Astor,  3d  (bom  in  1822; 
died  in  1890),  is  judged  to  have  speot  millions  of  dollars 
in  charities,  disbursed  lately  by  his  wife,  Charlotte 
Augusta  Gibbs  Astor.  The  endowment  of  the  Astor  lib- 
rary by  the  united  benefactions  o£  the  family  now  amoonts 
to  about  one  million,  seven  hundred  thonsand  dollars;  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  about  six  hundred 
thousand. 

Foundations  of  educational  institutions  and  gifts  to  th«n 
have  been  numerous  by  men  of  German  blood.  William 
Wagner,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1796,  the  great^randson 
o{  Tobias  Wagner,  chancellor  o£  the  University  of  Tiibin- 

■  A*  the  pftB  nportod  in  BaOaekt  Nadtricktai,  for  tiw  wtabliahnMnt  of 
RGemuuialiiirchiD  Phikdelpbui,  or  tbe  loina  brongfat  «>rw  for  Um  inaiBten- 
tnca  of  the  paaton  of  tb«  Salibnrgan  ia  Georgia. 
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gen  in  1662,  founded  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Sci- 
ence in  Philadelphia.  The  Reverend  M.  Tobias  Wtigaet, 
'who  came  to  Pennaylvania  from  Wiirtemberg  in  1742  and 
settled  at  Reading  as  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  the  founder 
of  ihe  American  branch  of  the  ftunilj.  William  Wagner 
early  showed  his  love  of  nature  in  his  fondness  for  making 
collectioDB  of  rare  natural  specimens.  While  in  tibe  employ 
of  Stephoi  Girard,  who  advanced  the  young  man  rapidly 
to  positions  of  responsibility,  Wagner  had  one  very  good 
chance  to  indulge  his  taste.  This  was  in  1818,  when  super- 
cargo on  an  extensive  trading  voyage  that  lasted  two  yean. 
He  brought  home  a  rare  collection  of  shells,  plants,  and 
organio  remains  gathered  from  most  varied  parts  of  the 
globe.  After  being  very  sacoessful  in  business  William 
Wagner  retired  in  1840,  and  devoted  himself  to  travel  and 
study.  In  1847  he  b^an  his  courses  of  free  lectures  on 
science,  first  at  his  home,  then  in  a  hall,  and  in  1855  he 
founded  a  permanent  institution.  In  1865  an  appropriate 
edifice  was  dedicated,  which,  with  its  cabinets  and  coUec- 
tione,  was  given  to  the  city,  provided  the  property  should 
forever  be  nsed  for  instruction  in  natoral  science.  The  total 
amount  contributed  was  estimated  at  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  while  the  unique  oollectioas  are  above  mone^ 
valuatioa.  William  Wagoer  continued  to  act  as  {tfesident 
of  the  Free  Institute  of  Science  until  his  death  in  1885, 
employing  an  able  corps  of  lecturers  and  assistants. 

Dr.  William  Pepper,  the  eleventh  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  was  of  Pennsylvania-German 
stock.'  During  his  administration,  from  1881  to  1894, 
greater  advances  were  made  than  in  anyprevions  part  of  the 
university's  history.  All  departments  experienced  a  regen- 

*  Cf.  Honontbl*  Sunnal  W.  Pennypaoker,  Tht  Permtylvania  Dulchman, 
onrf  ntcnu)  it  Aot  txodttd,  Pamtj/lvania  Magamiu,  toL  xzU,  pp.  4S5-1S7. 
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eratioD,  new  departments,  as  fiaance  and  economy,  philo- 
sophy, biology  (Joseph  Leidy),  -veterinary  medicine,  dentist- 
ry, and  others,  -were  estabhshed.  Fifty  free  scholarships 
for  worthy  stadents  were  founded,  and  steps  were  taken 
toward  the  improvement  of  teaching.  ProTOsi  Pepper,  who 
in  1871  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  hospital  in  connection  with  the  University,  now 
instituted  another  advance  in  the  oldest  medical  school  of 
the  land,  lengthening  the  three  years  course  to  one  of  four 
years.  He  took  the  initiative  in  raising  the  endowment 
needed  for  this  purpose  by  his  gift  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  die  Medical  School.  An  important  donation  bene- 
fiting  mainly  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  that  of 
General  Isaac  Jones  Wistar,*  who  in  1892  presented  a 
building  for  the  anatomical  museum  (established  in  1808 
by  Professor  Caspar  Wistar)  and  provided  a  hberal  endow- 
ment for  the  "  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology." 
Henry  Yillard  (baptismal  name,  Helnrich  Hilgard),  bom 
in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  the  prominent  war  correspondent,  and 
railroad  mi^ate  of  the  Northwest,  gave  geQeroosly  to 
a  number  of  educational  institntioDS,  the  State  Univeimty 
of  Oregon,  the  University  of  Washington  State,  and  Har- 
vard University.  He  also  endowed  a  number  of  philan- 
thropic institutions  in  Germany :  the  new  hospital  of  the 
Bed  Cross  Society  at  Munich,  an  industrial  institution  at 
Kaiserslautem,  an  orphan  asylum  at  ZweibrUcken,  and  a 
hospital  and  training«:bool  at  Speyer,  bis  birthplace. 

>  Ihm  Jonei  Wirtar,  tbe  Mm  of  Df.  Cupu  Wiitar  ud  LydU  Joom  Wu- 
ter,  viu boni  in  FhiUdelphift  in  lS2T,BDd  became  a  disdngniahed lawjor  &ad 
Boldier.  Aa  colonel  of  tbs  Twenty -Mventb  FentujlTania,  a  Mgiment  to  which 
be  had  largely  contribnted  in  organinng,  be  fongbt  a  deiperat«  battle  at 
Antietam,  where  be  waa  left  on  the  field  for  dead.  Citizeni  of  FhilMtelphia 
■howed  tbeii  appreciation  of  bia  larnoei  at  Antietam,  by  tbe  praaentatian  of 
a  sword.  Cf.  7^  Natioiuti  Cydopadia  of  Amerkaa  BiogngAjf,  toI.  xii,  p. 
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John  Welles  HoUenback,  of  old  PenasylvaniarGerman 
stock,  has  been  a  trustee  of  Lafayette  College  siDce  1865 
and  has  made  manj  gifts  to  l^e  college.  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  ez-president  of  the  tTtiited  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tdon,  has  established  the  Homestead  (FenDBylToiiia)  Indus* 
trial  School,  and  also  built  the  new  Catholic  Church  at  Lor* 
etta,  PennajlTania  ($150,000).  John  Fritz,  the  veteran 
ironmaster  of  Bethlehem,  gave  to  Lehigh  University,  of 
which  he  is  a  trustee,  a  thoronghlj  eqmpped  and  modem 
engineering  laboratory,  valued  at  over  |50,000.  Milton 
S.  Herschej,  the  chocolate  manufacturer  of  Pennsylvania, 
made  the  gift  of  a  $50,000  science  building  to  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College.  The  same  instituiion  has  frequently 
received  the  liberal  aid  of  the  president  of  its  trustees, 
George  F.  Baer  (of  German  descent),  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company. 

Charles  B.  Rouss,  of  German-Aostrian  ancestry,  bene- 
factor of  the  oity  of  Winchester,  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, Civil  War  veteran  (Confederate  Army),  gave  a  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollar  physical  laboratory  to  the  University 
of  Virginia.  He  was  a  very  successful  dry  goods  merchant, 
the  founder  and  editor  of  the  "  Auction  Trade  Journal," 
and  the  donor  of  the  replica  of  the  Washington  and  La- 
fayette statue  by  Bartholdi,  erected  in  New  York  City. 
The  day  of  the  agrionltor^  fair  at  Winchester,  Virginia, 
is  named  Rouss's  day  in  his  honor.  Treasuring  South- 
era  historical  memories  he  was  the  patron  of  a  museum  of 
Confederate  relics,  fashioned  according  to  the  patron's 
plans,  called  Confederate  Memorial  Hall,  or  Battle  Abbey 
of  the  South.  ^ 

James  Lick  (ori^nal  spelling  Luck),*  one  of  the  pioneers 

*  Juiea  Liak  wu  born  in  Frederiakibnig,  Penujlmiia,  in  1706.  It  ia  nid 
thit  be  wooed  ■  wall-to-do  miller's  daughter,  and  wu  re  jeoted  by  the  tether 
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of  California,  left  several  million  dollars  for  Bcienttfic  and 
benevolent  purposes.  His  beqaeete  included  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  scientific  and  mechanic^  appa- 
ratus for  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  Francisco ;  an  equal 
amount  for  the  California  Society  for  the  Prereotiom  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals ;  twenty-fire  thousand  dollars  to  each 
of  two  Protestant  Asylums;  sixtj  thousand  dollars  for  a 
bronze  monument  to  Francis  S.  Key  (author  of  our  national 
anthem),  to  be  erected  in  San  FranoiBCo;  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  an  old  ladies'  home  in  the  same  city; 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  three  groups  of  bronze 
statuary  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  public  baths  in  San  Francisco ;  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  found  and  endow  theCalifomia 
School  of  Mechanic  Arts ;  and,  the  gift  for  which  he  is  most 
widely  known,  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  observatory  and  a  telescope  therein  "ETuperior 
and  more  powerful  than  any  telescope  yet  made."  The  site 
for  tbe  observatory  was  carefully  selected ;  it  was  located  on 
Mt.  Hamilton,  4285  feet  above  sea-level,  on  government 
land,  thirteen  miles  east  of  San  Jos^,  and  fifty  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco.  The  telescope  erected  since  then  at  I^e 
Geneva,  Wisconsin,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 

on  koooaot  of  ttie  •nitor'a  poTertj,  wberenpcm  tbe  latter  vowvd  he  would 
•not  ft  mill  iDrpnuing'  that  of  the  father,  ^nda  itorj  ia  taJien  to  explain  the 
•Motion  hj  the  eooenlxio  miUionaue,  of  a  palatul  mill  tX  San  3<m6,  Califo^ 
nia,  wbioh  before  its  destraction  bf  fire  was  a  carioeitj  in  tha  whole  region. 
He  also  erected  an  hotel  in  San  Frandaco  ooiting  an  immeDM  sum.  Jamee 
Link  began  aa  an  organ-  and  piano-maker,  migrated  to  South  America,  where 
he  laemB  to  have  made  lome  monej,  and  then  appeared  in  California,  wbera 
he  inveited  heavily  in  real  eitate.  In  1874  he  aiaigned  three  millim  dol- 
lara  to  a  board  of  tnutees,  but  before  hia  death,  two  jean  after,  twiee  iv- 
voiced  and  twioe  renewed  the  gift,  demanding  a  different  board  of  bnataea. 
Jamea  Liok  ii  deeoribed  as  unlovable,  withont  frienda,  and  miaerlj,  jet  the 
faot  and  the  ehaneter  of  bia  beqneati  prove  a  Utse  hmnanitj  and  an  intel- 
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world,  vaa  also  the  gift  of  a  desoendant  of  tlie  Peansylv^- 
Dia-Dutch,  Charles  T.  Yerkes.  His  ancestEj  was  Holland- 
Dutch,  though  composed  of  seveial  nationalities,  probably 
including  Grerman.  Yerkes  was  frequently  called  the  street- 
car king,  because  of  his  heavy  operations  in  street-railways 
in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  and  Jria  financing  and  man- 
aging underground  railway  systems  in  London.  His  gift 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  construction  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory  amounted  to  about  four  hundred  - 
thousand  dollars. 

Men  of  German  blood  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
extending  'education  to  the  level  of  the  people  commonly 
lacking  in  means  and  opportunity.  Thus,  the  first  to  con- 
ceive and  project  the  "  Chautauqua  movement "  was  Lewis 
Miller,'  the  inventor  of  the  "  Buckeye  Mower."  In  1873, 
with  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  of  tihe  Methodist  Church,  he 
visited  Chautauqua  in  Western  New  York  and  secured  the 
ground  where  the  first  assembly  was  held  in  August  of 
that  year.  Lewis  Miller  built  a  home  on  the  lake,  and 
was  president  of  the  assembly,  the  reading-circle,  the  col- 
lege  of  liberal  arts,  and  the  complex  departments  of  this 

'  Cf.  The  iVofwnal  CgdoptmUa  cf  Amtnean  Biogmpky,  toL  ti,  pp.  216- 
217.  Lewis  Hiller  wu  boni  ia  Gieentowiii  Ohio,  in  1829.  Hii  fotbei,  of 
6«niwD  dMMnt,  remored  fiom  H»ry]siid  to  Ohio  in  1812.  Levia  Millet  in 
1861  beeame  a  partner  of  Ball,  Anltmon  Sc  Compaiif  (■ba  '^>'^  Chapter  m), 
uwnfnetoren  of  reaping-  and  *tn»«iii  ng.»wjihi «».  Thoroughly  trained  in 
the  maahiniit'a  ait,  ha  invonted  the  "  Bnoke je  Mower  "  in  1866,  a«*i»ted  in 
the  itodj  of  the  inveotioD  bf  hia  brother  Jacob.  Thedirtiuetirefaatore,''tfae 
doobla-hingad  floating  bar,"  became  the  model  tor  allBubaeqaent  machinee 
of  the  kind.  Mannfaotwring  ertabliihinenU  were  located  at  Akron  and  Can- 
ton, OUi^  emplojing  over  fifteen  hondred  men  and  producing  annnall j  agri- 
enltual  inaeUnatTTalacd  at  liz  million  dollaM.  Lewi*  Hiller  was  deeplj  in- 
tueatadinedBoatioaand  inmattera  of  pnbUo  ooneem;  woe  an«arne»t  anti- 
■lamy  ■dvaaaU,  aad  in  1878  BepaUiean  eandidatw  tor  Congreaa.  For  forty 
yean  be  wm  the  Snndaj^ohod  taperintendient  of  the  Methodiit  Church 
at  Akron,  where  he  earned  oot  aome  original  ideaa  of  Sonday-ecliool  room 
e  (the  ••  Akron  itjla"). 
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educational, religioDs, and  social  institution.  ThedatelSTS 
is  commonlj  given  for  tiie  foandation  of  the  Summer 
School,  with  its  lectures,  classes,  and  summer  recreations; 
since  then  the  institution  has  had  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  members.  The  influence  of  the  siunmer- 
school  idea  and  of  home  reading  has  gone  out  from  Chau- 
tauqua all  over  the  United  States,  and  the  National  Home 
Beading  Union  of  England  has  been  founded  on  the  Cfaau- 
tauquan  model.'  Mr.  Miller  has  also  made  liberal  gifts  to 
neighboring  colleges,  to  Mount  Union  College  and  Wea- 
leyan  University  of  Ohio,  to  Allegheny  College  of  Mead- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  and  to  Buchtel  College  at  Akron.  The 
latter  institution  was  founded  by  a  business  partn^  of 
Lewis  Miller,  viz.,  John  Richard  Buchtel,*  whose  great- 
grandfather, a  mathematician  and  astronomer  of  univeraity 
training,  came  from  Germany-  Mr.  Bnchtel  was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  C.  Aultman  Company,  manufaotorers 
of  agricultural  machinery,  and  much  of  the  ori^n  of  the 
business  prosperity  of  Akron,  now  a  manufacturing  centre, 
is  due  to  his  energetic  efforts.  The  comer-stone  of  Buchtel 
College  was  laid  in  1871,  when  Horace  Oreeley  delivered 
an  address.  Buchtel  College  is  under  the  denominational 
control  of  the  Universalist  Church  of  Ohio. 

One  of  the  most  liberal  bequests  ever  made  for  the 
education  of  children  was  that  of  Jacob  Tome.*  He  wished 

>  Cf.  Budek^i  United  Slatm,  p.  23S.  (Lnpag,  1909.) 
'  J.  B.  Bnohtel  «ru  bom  in  BanUDit  Ccmntj,  Ohio,  in  jHia«i7, 18S0.  In 
1854  hs  entered  the  employ  of  Bsll,  Anltmui  &  Company.  Ten  je«n  after, 
be  indnead  tlie  nuuinfaetnien  of  the  Baokeje  maohine  to  build  «  faototf  at 
Akron,  whioh  he  oraiaidered  a  dealrable  looation,  and  in  whieh  ha  was  not 
deceived.  In  Atbeiu  Count;  he  founded  the  tewn  of  Bnohtel,  which  had  a 
phenomenal  growth.  He  wai  a  diraotor  in  manj  oompaoiea,  aa  the  Akroa 
Iron  Company.  Chnrohei  of  manj  denominationa  wen  Uie  reoipientB  of  hii 
gifti. 
*  He  wu  bom  in  Manheim,  L«nauter  Coaotr,  FennajlTania,  in  181(V 
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to  establish  a  private  Bchool  for  the  duldren  of  poor  parents, 
and  his  original  donation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and dollars  was  used  to  carry  out  that  idea.  The  bene- 
factor's will  left  about  three  million  dollars  for  the  educa- 
tioDal  work  of  &e  Tome  Institute,  and  out  of  this  magni- 
ficent endowment  a  preparatory  school  for  college,  the 
Jacob  Tome  Institute  for  Boys,  was  evolved,  which  is 
now  the  peer  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter  and  Andover, 
Lawrenceville,  or  St.  Paul's  School.  Jacob  Tome  was 
also  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  Dickinson  College,  and  in 
18S4  made  the  gift  of  a  science  building. 

The  Drexel  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  "  the  extension  and  improvement  of  industrial 
education  as  a  means  of  opening  better  and  wider  avenues 
of  employment  to  young  men  and  women,"  was  founded 
in  1S91  by  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  a  man  of  German  descent;_ 
The  endowment  of  this  model  institution,  including  the 
buildings  and  equipment,  amounts  to  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  German  idea  of  the  trade  school  is  real- 
ized in  the  plan  of  this  great  institution,  with  American 
adaptations.  Liberal  culture  is  fostered  by  lectures,  con- 
certs, a  free  library,  a  picture-gaUeiy  (presented  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Lankeuan  and  Mr.  Drexel — the  paintings  are  of  mod- 
em French,  German,  and  Italian  masters),  and  a  museum, 
containing  collections  of  wood  and  metal  work,  ceramics, 
embroideries,  textiles,  and  the  rare  autt^raphs  presented 
by  George  W.  Childs,  the  inrimate  friend  of  the  founder. 
The  father  of  the  latter,  Francis  Martin  Drexel,  was  born 
at  Dombim,  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol  in  1792.  After  study- 
ing painting  at  Turin  and  Berhn,  be  spent  a  few  years  in 

deaoeiided  from  G«niian  Lntlienuii.  H«  mada  hii  maaej  in  tbe  liimW 
tnde  at  Port  Deposit,  Mar^lud,  tnd  there  ereoted  hi*  iutatotioiu.    See 
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South  America,  paintiitg  portraits  of  notable  men,  indiid- 
ing  General  Bolivar.  He  came  North,  first  to  Mexico,  then 
to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1837  eetabliahed  there  the  bank- 
ing-houfle  of  Drexel  and  Company.  The  New  York  house, 
Drexel,  Morgan  and  C!ompany,  vas  founded  in  1850,  the 
Paris  branch,  Drexel,  Harjes  and  Company,  in  1S67.  Be- 
fore his  death,  in  1863,  Francis  Martin  Drexel  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  house  established  in  the  first  class 
among  institations  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Anthony  J.  and  Francis  A.  Drexel  (de- 
ceased). The  former  appeared  in  the  business  of&ce  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  before  he  had  completed  his  schooling,  and 
tiie  story  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  the  progressive  ex- 
pansion of  the  banking-house.  The  name  of  Drexel  is  also 
honored  in  the  Mary  J.  Drexel  Home,  located  by  the  sideirf 
the  Gorman  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  and  opposite  Girard 
College.  It  was  founded  by  Mr.  John  D.  Lankenaa  and 
named  in  memory  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Lankenau  had,  as  pre- 
sident and  benefactor  of  the  German  Ho^ital,  seen  the 
need  of  trained  nurses,  and  applied  to  Germany  for  Luth- 
eran deaconesses,  the  first  of  whom  arrived  in  1884.  A 
training-school  for  nurses  of  the  German  pattern,  and  a 
home  to  which  tixe  deaconesses  might  retire  when  en- 
feebled by  si4^ess  or  old  age,  was  the  next  step.  Mr.  Lan- 
kenau contributed  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  building  of  this  home,  and  annually  gives  his  liberal 
support  to  this  the  handsomest  and  most  complete  insti- 
tution of  its  kind.  The  fact  of  the  importation  of  Gennan 
methods  of  hospital  work  is  also  of  great  significance. 

John  D,  Rockefeller  is  descended  from  Johann  Peter 
Rockefeller,  who  came  from  Germany  and  lived  among  the 
earliest  New  Jersey  Germans.'  His  gift  of  thirty-two  mit 

'  Sm  Volume  i,  Cli^teT  vi,  pp.  164-166.  It  is  poanU«  tlutt  Jobun  Atar 
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lion  dollars  to  the  General  Education  Board  "  is  the  lai^  ' 
est  sum  ever  given  hy  a  man  in  the  history  of  the  race 
tor  any  social  or  philanthropic  purposes.*'  This  gift  -wob 
recently  supplemented  by  over  ten  million  dollars  more. 
The  f  oooder  of  the  University  of  Chic^o,  which  through 
gifts  amounting  to  over  ten  million  dollars  iras  enabled 
to  assume  a  position  of  commanding  usefulness,  has  also 
endowed  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  in 
New  York  City.  A  large  number  of  colleges  and  uuiv^^ 
ities,  particularly  when  in  need,  have  been  the  recipients 
of  beuefactious  from  John  D.  Bockefeller,  e.  g.,  Yale 
($1,000,000),  Brown,  Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  Yassar, 
and  Barnard, 

The  Beverend  William  Augustus  Muhlenbe^,  bom  in 
Pluladelphia  in  1796,  greatrgrandson  of  Heiniich  Melch- 
ior  Muhlenberg,  the  father  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  was  the  founder  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  New 
York  City.  He  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  daring  his  first  rectorship  at  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania,  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
first  public  schools  outside  of  Philadelphia.  While  at 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  be  founded  a  school,  afterwards  St. 
Paul's  College.  In  1846  he  became  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion  i^  New  York  City,  erected  by 
his  nster,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Rogers,  as  a  memorial  to  her  de- 
ceased husband.  On  St.  Luke's  Day  the  rector  awakened 
his  congr^ation  to  the  need  of  a  church  hospital,  and 
half  of  the  collection  of  that  day  was  laid  aside  for  the 
purpose.  Out  of  the  small  offering,  which  amounted  to 
only  thirty  dollars,  there  grew  a  hundred  thousand  and 

BoAafeller  or  loniB  earlier  aacaitar  nine  from  the  other  lidsof  tlie  Rhius. 
It  it  m  intarMtiag  faot  that  Johum  Feter  Rockefeller  donated  a  lot  to  be 
ved  «  a  borial'ffoniid  lot  bU  neighbori  and  tut  famil j. 
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then  another  hundred  thousand.  The  oornei^tone  of  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  was  laid  in  1854 ;  the  hospital  waa  opened 
for  patients  in  1858.  The  Beveiend  William  Augnatos 
Muhlenberg  became  the  first  pastor  and  superintendent  of 
St.  Luke's  HospitBl  in  1857}  and  remained  in  that  poation 
until  his  death  in  1877.  He  organized  the  first  Protestant 
sisterhood  in  the  United  States,  who  took  charge  of  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  and  the  day  school  connected  with  the 
Church  of  the  Holj  Communion.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Muh- 
lenbe^  crowned  his  lifework  with  another  human  itaiian 
institution,  called  St.  Johnsland,  a  sort  of  industxial  com- 
munity located  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island,  abont 
forty-five  miles  from  New  York.  There  a  home  was  built 
for  destitute  and  crippled  children,  an  old  men's  home, 
and  opportonity  provided  for  indigent  young  men  capable 
of  fitting  themselves  for  the  Episcopal  ministry.  The 
founder  died  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  was  buried  in  St 
Johnsland.* 

A  most  remarkable  organizer  and  distributer  of  charit- 
able funds  i^  Louis  Elopsch^  bom  in  Germany  in  1852. 
He  became  the  proprietor  of  the  "  CJiristian  Herald"  in 
1892,  and  throng  his  widely  circulating  paper  has  raised 
more  than  two  and  a  half  milUon  dollars  in  international 
oharities.  He  brought  relief  funds  to  the  famine-stncken 
in  Russia  in  1892  and  received  the  petsonal  thanks  of  the 
Czar.  In  1898  he  sent  a  cargo  of  com  of  the  value  of  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  famine-stricken  in  India. 
In  the  same  year  President  McKinley  appointed  him  on  a 
commission  of  three,  charged  with  the  relief  of  the  starv- 
ing reconcentrados  in  Cuba,  for  which  purpose  he  raised 
a  fund  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  the  spring  of 
1900  he  visited  the  famine  and  cholera  fields  of  India,  and 

>  Cf.  77u  N<Uionai  Cy^epadia  of  Ameriem  Biogrt^f,nL  ii, p.  IM. 
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in  six  months  raised  nearly  seven  hundred  thoasaod  dol- 
lars through  his  paper.  The  starring  in  China,  in  Finland, 
and  Swedea,  engaged  his  attention  for  the  next  few  years. 
In  1906  he  raised  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  sufferers  in  Northern  Japan,  and  in  the  following 
year  sent  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money  and 
floor  to  relieve  the  femin^^tricken  in  Central  China. 

Nathan  Straus,'  horn  at  Otterberg,  Bhenish  Bavaria,' 
in  1848,  ia  a  friend  of  the  poor.  Since  1890  he  has  main- 
tained at  bis  expense  a  ^tom  of  supplying  sterilized  milk 
to  the  poor  in  New  York  Gty,  establishing  stations  where 
pure  milk  is  to  be  had  at  one  cent  a  bottle,  or  the  same 
milk  is  supplied  free  on  presentation  of  coupons  calling 
for  five  bottles,  the  coupons  beiog  in  the  hands  of  physi- 
cians practicing  among  the  poor,  or  being  given  to  charit- 
able o^anizations  for  distribution.  The  statistics  of  the 
Health  Department  show  that  many  thoosands  of  infant 
lives  have  been  saved  by  this  system.  In  the  winter  of 
1893-1894,  a  year  of  g^reat  suffering  among  the  poor, 
Nathan  Straus  eBtablished  lodging-houses  for  the  poor  and 
homeless,  and  ia  conjunction  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Mo^an  set 
up  groceries  and  bakeries  where  food  supplies  could  he  ob* 
tained  at  the  carload  price.  Mr.  Stxaus  has  also  originated 
a  system  of  coal  depots  in  the  poor  districts  where  coal 
can  be  had  by  the  bushel  or  pailful  at  a  very  low  price, 
or  free,  in  winter.  In  1898,  after  the  surrender  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  Mr.  Straus  sent  to  the  vanquished  a  complete 

*  Nathan  Straus  and  his  brotheis,  Ifidor  StnuiB  (iiierahant)  and  Osoar 
Solomon  Stiaas  (diplomst),  were  all  bom  in  &beni«h  Bavaria,  and  lived  in 
Georgia  before  tattling  in  New  York  Cit^.  There  m  1866  the  father  and  his 
•oni  establisbed  the  firm  of  L.  Straus  end  Sons,  importers  of  potterj  and 
glatnrare.  Iiidor  and  Nstban  in  1887  entered  the  flnn  of  B.  H.  Maof  &  C&, 
department  store,  and  are  noir  sole  numbers.  In  1S92  tbej  bongbt  tnoUwr 
large  interest,  the  firm  taking  the  name  Abraham  and  Strane. 
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ice-msnn£acturing  plant,  which  famished  durteen  tons  of 
ice  aod  forty  thonsand  gallons  of  poie  ice-wat«r  daily, 
besides  the  refrigeration  of  all  meats  and  fnuts  needed 
for  the  soldiers*  hospital. 

Alfred  Dolge/  bom  in  Ohemnitz,  Saxony,  founder  of 
model  factories  of  piano  bammei^f elt,  felt  shoes,  and  piano 
sounding-boards  at  Dolgfeville, -California,  has  institnted 
vith  great  saccess  some  of  the  G«mian  methods  of  insuring 
and  pensioning  the  laboring  classes.  He  has  stndied  and 
applied  very  successfolly  a  method  of  profit-sharing,  the 
profits  being  invested  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  the  work- 
men, in  building-asaociations,  life-insoiance,  premium 
funds,  and  the  like.  A  pension  system  prevails  against 
accident  and  old  age,  the  amonnt  derived  being  dependent 
on  length  of  service. 

Ezra  Charles  Fitch,  descended  on  his  &ther*s  side  from 
Thomas  Fitch,  governor  of  Connecticut  (1754-1766),  was 
bom  in  Bremen,  his  mother  being  a  German,  Angnste 
Feebler.  As  president  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Company 
since  1886,  be  employs  over  thirty-six  hundred  persons 
mahing  twenty-seven  hundred  watches  a  day.  He  has  not 
alone  wonderfully  increased  the  capacity  of  his  manufao* 
turing  plant,  but  he  has  made  the  city  of  Waltham  a  study 
in  social  betterment.  By  his  estahlishment  of  public  parks, 
hotels,  and  lunch-rooms  with  food  at  cost,  this  Massachu- 
setts town  has  become  a  model  of  its  kind. 

■  Alfred  Dolge  came  to  the  United  Statea  in  1866,  and  flnt  worked  Kt 
tbe  benoh  U  a  piino-m&ker,  a  trade  he  had  learned  in  hii  (other's  piano 
&wtoTy  at  home.  He  etuted  independentlj  in  1869,  boilding  Dolgerille, 
New  York,  before  Nmoving  to  California.  His  gnat  speoialtj  is  the  mana- 
foetnie  of  felt,  m  whioh  be  is  unsurpassed.  His  factories  hare  always  held  the 
raonopolj  in  the  mannfactnre  of  mperior  piano-felt.  Mr.  Dol^alsofoandeda 
new  indnstrj,  the  mannfaetore  of  felt  shoes  in  the  United  States.  He  has  also 
perfeetedthe  mannfaetnreof  piano  sonnding-board8,aspresideiitof  the  Dolge- 
Fosej  Company,  at  Dolgenlle,  Califomia,  seren  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles. 
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Adolph  H.  J.  Sutro  (born  in  Fnusia),  the  great  tnnnel 
builder,  settled  in  San  Francisco  in  1879  and  invested 
heavily  in  real  estate.  An  area  of  barren  clifb  and  sand 
inuteB  he  transformed  into  a  park  called  Sutro  Heights. 
Elected  in  1895,  he  was  one  of  the  best  mayors  San  Fran- 
cisco has  ever  had.  He  gave  to  the  city  a  public  reference 
library  of  two  hundred  thousand  volumes,  an  art  collec- 
tion, and  a  replica  of  the  Bartholdi  Statne  of  liberty. 

Another  great  bene&ctor  of  San  Francisco  was  die 
sugar-king.  Clans  Spreckels  (bom  at  lamstedt,  Hanover). 
The  establishment  of  a  great  industry,  and  the  founding 
of  an  interoceanic  trade  is  itself  a  great  philanthropic  as 
well  as  economic  achievement.  Spreckels  founded  in  San 
Francisco  a  model  system  of  lighting  accessible  to  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich.  He  supported  liberally  all  benevolent 
enterprisM  and  erected  a  music-stand  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

George  Ellwanger  {bom  in  WiirtembeTg),  the  founder  of 
the  greatest  nursery  firm  in  the  United  States,  was  one 
of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  commercial  progress  of 
the  city  of  Bochester,  New  York,  and  one  of  its  great- 
est benefactors.  His  firm  presented  Highland  Park  to  the 
city,  with  all  its  fine  trees  and  shrabbeiy.  Mr.  EUwanger 
also  made  the  donation  of  a  German  Home  for  the  Aged, 
in  1900,  Similarly,  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Louis 
Zettier  (bom  near  Mainz,  Germany,  in  1832)  has  been 
a  great  force  as  a  promoter  of  enterprises  (pork-packing, 
groceries,  hardware)  and  as  a  benefactor.  A  prominent 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  founded  the  St.  Vin- 
cent Orphan  Asylum  in  the  seventies.  ■^ 

The  founder  of  the  city  of  Stockton,  California,  was 
dufflea  Marie  Weber  (bora  near  Homburg,  Rhenish  Ba- 
Taria,  in  1814).  The  name  was  given  the  settlement  in 
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honor  of  Commodore  Stockton,  vho  promised  aid  in  get- 
ting concessions  for  the  new  colony.  Weber  was  one  of 
the  earliest  pioneers  of  California,  leading  a  life  full  of 
adventure  and  hazard  while  defending  American  against 
Mexican  interests/  He  was  several  times  condemned  to  be 
shot  and  once  set  adrift  in  a  desert  near  San  Diego  to  per- 
ish. Immediately  after  the  discoveiy  of  gold  at  Sutter's 
Fort,  Weber  organized  the  Stockton  Minbg  Company. 
He  had  the  courage  to  become  the  first  bauk^  of  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  constructiDg  a  vault  that  cost  him  a  thous- 
and dollars,  and  taking  on  deposit  at  one  half  of  one  per 
cent  a  month  all  gold-dust  and  rough  gold  from  the  dig^ 
gings.  The  city  of  Stockton  was  laid  out  according  to  his 
plans,  and  its  miles  of  asphalt  paving,  macadamized  streets, 
and  fine  residences  supplied  with  electricity  and  natural 
gas,  are  a  lasting  monument  to  the  genius  and  liberality 
of  Charles  M.  Weber. 

Adolphus  Busch  (bom  in  Mainz,  Grermany),  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Company,  con- 
tributed one  of  the  largest  sums,  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  the  relief  of  the  San  Prancisco  earthquake 
sufferers.  He  also  gave  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  toward  the  building-fund  of  the  Grennanic  Museum 
at  Harvard  University,  and  on  many  occasions  has  shown 
his  liberality  toward  art  and  humanity.  He  was  chaii^ 
man  of  the  committee  on  art  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  and  like  many  more  German-American  mil- 
lionaires, is  a  student  and  collector.  Thus  Richard  Hen^ 
mann  (bom  in  Saxony),  the  furniture  manufacturer  of 
Dubuque,  founded  the  Herrmann  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  is  a  writer  on  geology  and  antiquities; 
Charles  F.  Gunther  (born  io  Wurtomberg),  the  Chic^ 

>  Cl  The  NtUional  Cgdopadia  ofAmeriean  KograjAy,  toL  tU,  p.  411S. 
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coDfecdoner,  owns  one  of  the  finest  collectionB  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  relics ;  Louis  Windmiiller  (bom  in 
Fmssia),  merchant  and  political  reformer  in  New  York 
City,  ifi  a  collector  of  books  and  pictures;  Gnstav  Beyer 
(bom  in  SazODj),  the  furrier,  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
largest  known  collections  of  American  beetles ;  a  very 
useful  book  collector  was  Abram  H.  Gassel,  a  Pennsyl- 
vania-German,  who  ransacked  gaxiets  and  closets  in  Penn- 
sylvania all  his  life  in  search  of  sources  of  history,  and 
willed  his  entire  collection  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historicid 
Society.  Single  gifts  of  the  latter  kind  have  frequently 
been  of  very  great  valae  in  the  history  of  art  and  science, 
as  the  Buiehart  scholarship,*  which  has  enabled  many 
promising  young  sculptors  to  spend  several  years  of  stndy 
in  Rome;  or  die  gift  of  William  Zi^ler,  which  has  furn- 
ished the  means  for  voyages  of  discovery  in  the  Arctic 
regions.*  The  benefactions  of  the  manufacturer  of  ^' Royal 
Baking  Powder  "  calls  to  mind  the  generosity  of  the  baker 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Christopher  Ludwig,  who  made 
several  charitable  bequests,  and  left  the  residue  of  his  es- 
tate, about  three  thousand  pounds,  for  the  foundation  of 
a  free  school,  called  Ladwick's  Institute.*  The  amount  was 
not  small  for  those  days,  and  was  a  gift  well  bestowed. 

In  practically  all  of  the  cities  where  Germans  dwell  in 
large  numbers,  philanthropic  institutions  are  established 

>  See  ante,  Cbapter  yi. 

*  The  mort  brilliant  fe»t  in  Arctio  ezplonition  of  recent  oeaimeiue  wu 
that  of  Frederick  Albert  Cool,  wba  ezpectl  to  eatablUh  hit  olaim  that  be 
naohed  the  North  Pole  the  fliat  time  in  human  hiitorj.  The  explorer  Cook 
!■  deeoeiided  from  a  German  grandfather  yrho  -wrote  hia  name  "  Eoob." 
F.  A.  Cook  w«a  Burgeon  of  the  Pearj  Arotie  Expedition  of  1891-1892,  of  the 
Belpnm  Antarotie  Expedition  of  1807-1890,  led  the  ezpeditioti  exploring 
Ut.  HcEinlej-  in  1903-1906,  and  ii  the  author  of  acientiflo  and  popalar 
artieles. 

■  See  Volume  I,  Chapter  zi,  p.  305. 
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for  the  care  of  Genuan  orphaQB,  the  GemmQ  aged  and  the 
sick,  and  freqaently  the  privilege  of  entrance  is  not  le- 
stricted  to  persona  of  German  blood  or  speech  alone.  Good 
examples  of  such  institatiooB  are  the  German  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia,  and  that  of  New  York ;  the  Grerman  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  the  Greisenheim  of  Baltimore  j  the  Deutschea 
Altenheim  of  San  Ftanoisoo,  located  in  a  beautiful  valley 
near  Oakland,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1908,  bat  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  on  rebuilding. 

German  chanty  has  not  been  confined  to  the  human 
species,  but  has  extended  to  the  brute  creation.  One  of 
the  leading  truts  of  the  PennsylTania-German  farmer  has 
always  be^  the  care  he  has  taken  of  his  horses  and  cattle ; 
in  fsct  it  has  sometimes  been  said  in  reproach  of  him  that 
the  care  of  his  stock  gave  him  more  thought  than  that  of 
his  family.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the  movement 
to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals  in  the  United  States  should 
have  been  initiated  by  a  man  of  German  blood.  Henry 
Bergh,  born  in  New  York  in  1S23  of  German  ancestry,* 
being  well  provided  for  by  his  father,  traveled  extenmvely 
in  Europe,  and,  particularly  while  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can legation  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1862,  was  shocked  by 
the  cruel  treatment  of  animals.  Bergh  visited  England  and 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Harrowby,  president  of 
the  Koyal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Anj. 
mals.  When  Bergh  returned  to  America,  his  determination 
was  fixed  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  defense  of 
the  dumb  brute.  He  persevered  in  spite  of  the  indiffer- 
ence and  ridicule  that  he  encountered,  and  founded,  in 

■  Cf.  TkeNatumal  Cgdtq)imiia  of  AtMriem  Biography,  jo\.m,f.  106.  TIm 
Genuan  tuoMtor  oame  to  America  about  174(^  MttUng  naar  Staatabnrg-on- 
tbe-HndsoD.  Heurf  Borgh'a  fathsr  vu  a  naval  ardiitset  who  oonstrnelad 
nnmeFona  merchant  veueU  and  aome  men-of-war.  SigipUment  to  Eneyd^ 
podia  Britannica,  toI.  i,  p.  199. 
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1666,  tihe  Society  for  the  FreTeutiou  of  Cmel^  to  Aju- 
mals  in  New  YoA  State.  In  imitation  of  Ihe  parent  so- 
ciety, biaachea  have  been  fonned  in  nearly  all  states  and 
territories.  Mr.  Bergh  at  first  attended  personally  to  tlie 
prosecntion  of  cases  in  the  coarts,  and  was  appointed  a 
special  attorney  by  the  State  of  New  York.  In  many  cities 
the  members  of  the  society  were  given  special  authority 
to  make  arrests.  In  1871  Louis  Bonard,a  Frenchman  who 
had  come  to  America  poor  and  had  acciunulated  wealth, 
willed  his  entire  fortune,  found  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  thereby  aiding  greatly  the  work  of 
Mr.  Bergb,  who  had  supported  the  institution  solely  by 
his  own  means.  Many  other  important  matters,  besides 
punishment  for  acts  of  cruelty,  came  within  the  province 
of  Ihe  Society,  as  improved  methods  in  the  transportation 
and  killing  of  cattle,  the  care  of  the  horse  and  other 
beasts  of  burden,  the  purification  of  mUk,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  cock-  and  dog-fights.  Mr.  Bei^  invented  a 
kind  of  trap  by  which  clajr-pigeons  were  shot  upward  to 
imitate  the  flight  of  a  bird,  as  a  substitute  for  live  pigeons 
in  shooting-matches.  As  a  speaker  and  lecturer,  as  a  worker 
on  the  streets  or  in  the  courtroom,  Henry  Beigh  had  no 
equal.  He  made  frequent  lecture  tours,  and  in^ired  a  new 
canon  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  giving  clergymen  author- 
ity to  preach  a  sermon  at  least  once  a  year  on  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals,  ''speaking  for  those  who  could 
not  speak  for  themselves."  In  1874  the  founder  of  the 
society  rescued  a  little  girl  ^m  inhuman  treatment,  and 
the  actiled  to  the  founding  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which  became  as  widely  bene- 
ficial as  the  oiiginal  foundation. 

The  Ust  of  German- American  philanthropists  would  be 
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incomplete  without  the  names  of  a  aomber  of  mnoen^ 
whose  benefactioDe  will  now  be  considered  onder  a  special 
head,  treating  of  iiie  work  of  German  women  in  the  United 

States.' 

(6)  German-American  women 

As  the  personality  of  Carl  Scborz  stands  out  prominently 
among  the  German  men  who  have  come  to  this  coontij, 
so  does  the  career  of  Anna  Behr  Ottendorfer  shine  with 
the  native  brilliancy  of  genios  among  German-American 
women.  She  was  bom  in  Wurzbnrg,  Bavaria,  in  1815, 
and  followed  her  brother  to  America  in  1837.  In  the 
following  year  she  married  the  printer,  Jakob  Uhl,  who  m 
1844  bonght  the  "  New  Torker  Staatszeitung,"  then  a 
small  weekly  paper,  founded  by  Neumann  ten  years  pre- 
viously. With  the  able  assistance  of  his  wife,  Jakob  Uhl 
soon  issued  the  paper  three  times  a  week,  and  in  1849 
changed  it  to  a  diJly.  But  he  died  suddenly,  in  1852, 
leaving  bis  widow  with  the  care  of  her  children  and  the 
responsibility  of  managing  what  was  promising  to  be  a 
large  and  influential  joarnalistic  undertaking.  Being  ao- 
qoainted  with  every  detail  of  the  newspaper  business,  ai^ 
endowed  with  unusual  executive  ability,  she  took  op  the 
burden,  and  from  1852  to  1859  was  the  sole  manager  of 
the  "New  Yorker  Staatszeitnng."'  She  refused  all  offers 
of  purchase,  and  through  her  courage,  energy,  and  perse- 

■  Aj  in  nuwf  othei  deputmenti  of  this  work,  tbe  writer  hu  not  had  Um 
mdTUitags  of  a.  lingle  "  Torarbeit "  io  tliu  Bpeokl  field.  He  u  thetefora  eeo- 
Mioa*  of  not  doing  the  nbjeet  jaitiee. 

>  There  is  enother  inituiee,  ^moet  eontempoTMieooa,  of  a  Germwi  woman 
oondueting  e  GennaD-Amerioen  newapaper,  that  of  the  wife  of  Cari  Heis- 
lioh  Sohnaotter,  the  founder  of  the  onl j  Repnblioan  newepaper  in  Ifaijland, 
Der  Wtdxr,  of  Baltimore.  Mra.  Sehnaoffer  aasieted  her  hnibMid  ootil  his 
death  in  1864,  and  after  that  wai  freqaentlf  called  upon  to  edit  it  henalf, 
aod  once  eonngeoiulj  defended  it  againat  the  attack  of  a  Baltiinore  taob. 
Bee  anu,  Chapter  iv,  p.  IM. 
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veraoce  not  only  made  the  paper  remunerative,  but  laid 
the  foDndationB  of  its  powerful  influence.  In  1859  she 
-married  Oswald  Ottendorfer,*  who  had  been  on  the  edito- 
.rial  stafiE  of  the  paper  for  a  nomber  of  years.  While  her 
husband  occapied  the  chief  editorial  chair,  Mrs.  Otten? 
dorfer  continued  the  business  managership  until  shortly 
before  her  death  in  1884.  She  was  sincerely  beloved  for 
her  works  of  charity,  most  of  which  the  public  never  knew 
of.  Her  wealth  constantly  increased,  and  she  devoted  a 
^ood  part  of  it  to  the  foundation  and  enla^ement  of  ih- 
atitntions  that  were  of  lasting  benefit  In  1875  she  built 
the  Isabella  Home  for  Aged  Women  in  Astoria,  Long 
Island,  in  memory  of  her  daughter  Isabella.  On  this  she 
spent  about  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  a  like  amount  as  a 
memorial  fund  was  distributed  among  several  institutions. 
In  1882  she  devoted  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  the 
building  of  the  Women's  Pavilion  in  the  German  Hospital 
of  New  York,  and  subsequently  gave  one  hundred  thona- 
and  dollars  for  the  German  dispensary  on  Second  Avenue. 
In  recognition  of  her  numerous  acts  of  charity  Mrs.  Otten- 
dorfer  received  a  medal  from  the  Empress  Augusta  of  Ge^ 

>  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  born  in  Zwittaa,  UonTia  (Anitria),  in  1826,  wu 
an  ftrdeot  revotutionut  of '1648-1849,  taking  put  in  the  distnrbanoM  in 
Vienna  uid  DrMden,  and  exiled  in  coiueqaeiice.  Fleeing  to  StritzerUnd,  be 
next  timed  to  Ameiioa,  ■niriDg  in  Nev  York  in  18S0,  and  ihortl^  ttba 
waa  employed  hj  Ubl  on  the  Slaat$xatunff.  Ott«ndorfer  wai  a  Donglaa 
Demoorat,  but  refuaed  to  join  the  Southern  Breekeuridge  faotion  became 
of  its  adherence  to  slaTery.  He  auppoited  the  government  strongly  througb- 
ont  the  Ciril  War,  and  at  ita  soneluiion  adrooated  a  paoiflo  policy  tO: 
ward  the  vanqniibed.  Id  1871  Ottendorfer  waa  president  of  the  German 
Beform  party,  taking  a  leading  part  against  the  Tammany  Ring.  He  refoaed 
«aiididacy  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York,  bnt  serred  aa  an  alderman  in  1872. 
He  vaa  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regent*  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  made  leTeral  gift*  to  New  York  Univereity,  e.  g.,bookiand 
the  Ottendorfer  Psllowihip  in  Germanio  Philology.  His  benefactionl  were 
aunwNua,  paitionlarly  to  German  inititntiona  of  New  York  Citj. 
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many.  In  her  vill  she  bequeathed  tventy-five  thooBand 
dollars  to  tiie  employees  of  the  "  Staatszeitung,"  provided 
liberally  for  the  TariooB  charities  she  had  founded  and  in- 
cluded many  others  among  her  beneficiaries.  Mrs.  Otten- 
dorfer's  acts  of  charity  should  take  ranh  far  above  the 
lat^r  gifts  of  many  a  noble  woman,  because  the  generous 
sums  of  money  which  she  spent,  she  had  also  earned  hei^ 
aelf ;  they  were  the  froits  of  her  lifework. 

Another  distinguished  philanthropist  among  women  of 
German  descent  was  Catherine  Lorillard  Wolfe,  bom  in 
New  York,  in  1828.  Her  great-grandfather,  John  David 
Wolfe,  came  to  America  from  Saxony  before  1729.  Mem- 
bers of  the  family  served  in  the  Bevolntionary  War,  and 
her  father  retired  from  businese  at  the  prime  of  life  in 
order  to  devote  himself  and  his  wealth  to  educational  and 
benevolent  purposes.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the 
first  president  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natnral  His- 
tory, and  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  When  he  died  in  1872,  his  only  child,  Catherine 
Lorillard  Wolfe,  socceeded  to  his  philanthropic  work.  She 
had  fully  availed  herself  of  exceptional  educational  advan- 
tages, cultivated  her  appreciation  of  art,  and  studied  care- 
fully the  effect  of  her  charitable  awards.  She  personally 
visited  the  poor,  educated  young  girls,  relieved  want  and 
■offering.  Some  of  her  larger  gifts,  bestowed  as  often  upon 
science  and  art  as  charity,  were  as  foUovra :  To  Union  Col- 
lie, Schenectady ;  the  American  Chapel  at  Rome ;  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens ;  the  Wolfe 
expedition  to  Asia ;  the  chantry  and  other  buildings  to  Grace 
Church,  New  York ;  the  Home  for  Incurables  at  Fordham. 
Perhaps  she  is  most  widely  known  as  the  patron  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  to  which  she  gave  her  collection 
of  paintings  and  a  fund  of  two  hundred  thousand  doUan 
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for  their  maiutenance  and  inorease.  By  her  will  she  be- 
atowed  more  than  a  millioD  dollars  upon  the  educational 
and  charitable  institutioiiB  founded  by  her  father  and 
herself. 

Klnmpke  is  a  name  which  four  aisters  have  made  dis- 
tingnished  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  land  of  their  nativity. 
San  Francisco  claims  the  honor  of  being  their  birthplace. 
Their  father,  one  of  the  early  pioneera  of  California,  is 
still  living,  in  retirement,  in  an  isolated  home  command- 
ing a  beautiful  view  over  the  waters  of  the  Grolden  Gate. 
Their  mother,  a  woman  of  strong  character,  possessed 
the  ambition  to  see  her  daughters  obtain' the  best  ednca^ 
tional  advantages  the  world  could  give.  In  1871  she  went 
abroad  with  her  daughters  and  saw  each  of  them-devote 
herself  to  a  different  Muse,  and  gain  distinction  in  the 
service.  The  eldest,  Anna  Elizabeth,  became  an  artist,  the 
friend  and  prot^g^  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  the  celebrated  French 
painter  of  animal  life  and  landscapes.  The  latter  left  to 
Anna  Elizabeth  Klampke  her  fortune  and  her  chSteaa, 
declaring  her  a  worthy  successor.  The  second  daughter, 
Augusta,  is  a  prominent  physician,  the  wife  of  Dr.  D^jer- 
ine,  professor  in  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  whose  collaborator  she  has  been  in  many  of  his  im- 
portant works.  Julia  Klumpke,  the  youngest,  is  a  talented 
violinist,  pupil  of  Ysaye,  and  was  one  of  the  first  women 
to  pass  the  examination  of  the  Paris  Lyc^e.  The  most 
famous,  however,  of  the  distinguished  sisters  is  Dorothea 
Klnmpke,  an  astronomer  of  international  reputation.  She 
completed  all  the  requirements  and  ezaminationB  in  sci- 
ence and  tdathematica  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  is 
the  only  woman  on  whom  was  ever  conferred  the  d^ree  of 
doctor  of  mathematics  at  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. 
She  pursued  studies  also  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
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in  open  competition  vod  the  position  of  assistant  at  the 
Paris  Observatory,  coming  out  first  against  fift^  French 
competitors  of  the  opposite  sex.  At  the  Paris  Observatory 
her  work  was  mainly  the  photographing  of  stars,  and 
many  valoable  discoTeries  resulted  from  it.  When  the  In* 
temaldonal  Astronomical  Congress  undertook  the  catalogu- 
ing of  all  stars  as  far  as  the  fourteenth  mi^nitude,  the 
French  division  of  the  work  was  placed  in  cha^e  of 
Dorothea  Klumpke,  with  four  assmtants.  For  her  astro- 
nomical observationB  she  has  frequently  made  balloon 
ascensions,  and  in  France  has  had  a  reputation  as  the 
leading  woman  aeronaut.  In  recognition  of  her  scientific 
researches,  Dorothea  Klumpke  was  decorated  by  the  Insti- 
tute, and  has  been  made  an  officier  de  VAcadSmie. 

The  great  singers  and  musicians  belong  to  aU  the  world ; 
they  are  migratory  as  the  winged  singers  of  spring  and 
early  summer.  Several,  however,  because'  of  their  parent- 
age, and  birth  or  long  residence  in  this  country,  may  ap- 
propriately be  called  German-American  women.  A  leading 
name  among  them  is  Minnie  Hanck,  bom  in  New  York 
City,  in  1853.  Her  father  was  an  eminent  German  scholar, 
a  refugee  of  1848,  who  married  an  American  woman. 
They  lived  for  a  time  in  Kansas,  then  in  New  Orleans, 
and  finally  returned  to  New  York  for  their  daughter's 
musical  education.  Minnie  Hauck's  girlhood  was  care-free, 
and  she  loved  to  sing,  attracting  thereby  the  attention  of 
a  patron  in  New  Orleans,  who  encouraged 'her  to  study  for 
the  opera.  She  made  her  d^but  in  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Music  as  Amina  in  *'  La  Sonnambula,"  and  from  that 
evening  on  was  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  in  hei  nat- 
ive country.  According  to  custom  or  necessity  she  then 
made  a  European  reputation,  singing  in  London  and  Paris 
her  roles  of  Amina  and  Lucia.  tJnder  Strakoscb,  Adelina 
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Patti's  manager,  she  made  a  tour  through  Holland  and 
Russia,  being  received  with  great  enthusiasm  in  Moscot 
and  St.  Petersburg.  In  1870  she  made  her  d^but  in  the 
Boyal  Opera  House  of  Vienna  (singing  Yioletta  in  "  La 
Trariata"),  and  became  a  great  favorite.  She  attracted 
the  attention  of  Richard  Wagner,  and  under  him  studied 
the  roles  of  Elsa  in  "  Lohengrin"  and  Senta  in  "  The  Fly- 
ing Dutchman."  In  1874  she  became  the  prima  donna  in 
the  Royal  Opera  House  of  Berlin,  and  remained  four  years, 
-winning  fresh  laurels  in  new  purts.  The  German  composer 
Goetz  wrote  the  part  of  Katharine  in  "  The  Taming  cX 
the  Shrew**  expressly  for  her,  and  the  opet&  was  pro- 
duced wifh  great  success  in  1876.  The  Emperor  William 
and  Empress  Augusta  bestowed  upon  her  the  rank  of  court 
and  chamber  singer  for  life,  an  honor  shared  only  by 
AdeUna  Patti  and  Pauline  Lucca.  In  1877  she  created  her 
famooB  part  of  Carmen,  which  she  sang  for  the  first  time 
at  Brussels,  subsequently  in  London  and  New  York.  For 
more  than  ten  years  she  sang  in  New  York  in  winter  and 
daring  the  spring  season  at  Covent  Garden  in  Her  Maj- 
esty's Opera  in  London.  The  rdles  in  which  for  a  long 
time  she  seemed  anapproached  were  those  of  Sehka  in 
"  L'Afrietdne,"  and  Carmen.  She  was  one  of  the  most  ver- 
satile of  all  singers  that  have  ever  appeared,  performing 
in  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  parts,  from  Wagner  to 
Rossini  and  Auber,  singing  in  English,  German,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian.  In  1894  she  made  a  trip 
around  the  world,  singing  in  Japan,  China,  India,  I^ypt, 
and  Morocco.  Her  career,  one  of  the  busiest  on  record, 
marked  the  progress  from  the  old  to  the  new  era  of  operar 
singing.  In  1882  she  married  the  Austrian  ge(^rapher  and 
man  of  letters,  the  Baron  Ernst  von  Hesse'Warteg^.' 

>  Cf>  National  Cydopadia  of  Ameneai  Biography,  toL  yiii,  p.  161. 
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Another  great  mnger  whom  America  maj  claim  is  Emma 
Jach,  bora  in  Vienna)  in  1863.  She  was  brought  to  New 
York  by  her  parents  as  an  infant,  and  took  Btnging-lessons 
from  her  father.  She  made  her  d^ut  in  honAon,  einging 
Italian  opera ;  subsequently  she  was  very  successful  in  the 
parte  of  Mignon  and  Maiguerite,  and  in  roles  from  Verdi, 
Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner.  In  1889  Emma  Juch  coun^e- 
oudy  nndwtook  to  form  an  English  Opera  Company  of 
her  own,  under  the  business  managership  of  Charles  £. 
Looke,  and,  though  the  American  Opera  Company  with 
l^omas  as  director  had  failed  shortly  before,  she  sncceaa* 
fully  toured  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States.  Such 
an  undertaking,  at  the  time  when  it  was  accomplished, 
may  be  compared  to  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Germania 
Orchestra,  or,  in  a  different  class,  to  the  battles  with  axe 
and  rifle  against  forest  and  savt^. 

The  prima  donna  lillian  Evans  Blanvelt,  bom  in  Brook- 
lyn in  1873,  bears  a  name  that  points  to  German  origin. 
She  gave  recitals  under  Seidl,  Thomas,  and  Damrosch, 
sang  at  the  Handel  Festival  in  London  given  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1900,  and  is  the  only  woman  ever  honored  by  the 
decoration  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Cecilia  at  Rome  (1901). 
Her  roles  are  Ma^uerite  ("Faust"),  Micaela  ("Carmen"), 
Juliette  ("Borneo  et  Juliette"),  Zerline  ("Don  Giovanni"). 

Grennan-Americans  would  gladly  chum  as  one  of  their 
number  the  celebrated  W^ner  singer  Schumann-Heiak, 
born  in  1861  near  Prag,  who  has  for  many  seasons  inter- 
preted Wagner  in  New  York,  and  has  been  the  leading 
soloist  at  many  a  German-American  Sangerfest  and  at 
memorable  concerts  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
qualities  of  her  heart,  her  humanity,  and  numerous  char- 
ities, have  given  her  a  permanent  place  in  America  inde> 
pendent  of  the  brilliancy  of  her  musical  genius. 
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Of  pianists  with  an  international  reputation  Fannie 
Bloomfield  Zeisler  may  be  called  a  German- American.  She 
came  from  Austrian  Sileaia  with  her  parents,  Solomon  and 
Bertha  (Ja^er)  Bloomfield,  in  her  second  year.  They 
settled  in  Chicago,  the  city  which  the  great  pianist  still 
names  as  her  reaidenee.  She  stadied  principally  under 
Leschetizky  in  Vienna.  She  played  in  the  principal  Amer- 
ican cities,  1883-1893,  and  since  1895 ;  made  a  tour  in 
Germany,  1893-1895;  in  England,  1898;  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  France,  1902. 

The  number  of  German-American  women  who  give  ex- 
cellent concerts  of  vocal  or  instrumental  music  through- 
out the  land  is  very  great.  Their  training  has  very  gen- 
erally been  received  in  Germany,  or  latterly  in  American 
conservatones,  which  are  so  frequently  suppUed  with  Ger- 
man directors  and  instructors.  As  teachers  of  music,  wo- 
men of  German  blood  are  very  numerous,  and  they  are 
often  the  daughters  of  those  patient  moaie-masters  who 
for  the  first  time  iutrodaoed  music  into  American  homes. 
The  herit^e  of  enriching  American  family  life  with  the 
cultivation  of  music  has  been  taken  up  by  the  second  gen- 
eration. Similarly  the  children  of  German  portrait-painters 
and  teachers  of  drawing  have  taken  up  the  art,  and  of  the 
two  sexes  the  women  are  far  more  tenacious  of  the  family 
traditions^ 

Teachers  of  the  modem  languages,  particularly  German, 
in  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges  are  very  frequently 
women  of  German  blood.  As  professor  of  the  German  lan- 
guage and  hterature,  Carla  Wenckebach  taught  a  genera- 
tion of  students  at  Wellesley  College,  instructing  them  in 
the  literary  excellence  and  ethical  import  of  the  German 
classics,  quickening  and  training  their  mentality  with  lin- 
guistic scholarship,  and  inspiring  them  with  the  animation 
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and  fervor  of  bei  personality.  She  has  written  a  lai^nam- 
ber  of  text-books.  Her  successor,  Margareihe  MoUer  (born 
in  HanOTer),  baa  created  a  beautiful  memorial  to  ber  de- 
ceased friend  in  tbe  book, "  Carla  Wenckebach,  Pioneer,"  * 
charming  in  tone,  plastic  in  description,  and  vithal  a  most 
fascinating  story  of  a  well-spent  life.  Ottilie  Herholz  (born 
in  Prussia)  has  performed  a  great  service  in  the  chair  of 
German  at  Yassar,  and  similarly  Professor  Kapp  of  Smith 
College,  who  was  also  a  native  Gierman.  The  work  of  the 
kinde^artners,  and  tbe  establishment  of  a  seminary  for 
teachers  of  the  kindergarten  in  New  York  City  by  Maria 
Kraos-Boelte  (bom  in  Mecklenbur^Schwerin),  have  been 
referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter.* 

As  authors,  women  have  contributed  very  largely  to  Hhat 
in  another  connection  haa  been  called  Crerman-American 
literatare.  Tbe  earliest  examples  of  note,  perhaps,  are  the 
letters  of  the  Countess  of  Biedesel,*  the  wife  of  the  Hes- 
sian, or,  more  accurately  speaking,  the  Bnmswick  General 
Baron  von  Riedesel.  She  followed  ber  husband  throngh- 
out  the  campaign  of  General  Burgoyne  in  New  York ; 
after  the  surrender  she  accompanied  him  into  captivity, 
traversing  the  greater  length  of  the  colonies,  from  Canada 
into  Yirginia  and  from  there  back  and  forth  several  times 
on  the  way  to  New  York  in  tbe  expectation  of  release. 
Tbe  letters  amoimt  to  a  diary,  written  in  a  direct  and  racy 
style,  giving  most  interesting  side-lights  on  contemporary 
history  and  social  conditions.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
Therese  Albertine  Luise  von  Jakob  wrote  under  the  pseu- 
donym "  Talvj,"  formed  of  the  initials  of  her  name.  She 
was  bom  at  Halle  in  Germany,  the  daughter  of  tbe  eminent 

•  Fabliabed  iy  Glnu  &  Co.,  Borton,  1908. 

■  AtUt,  Chapter  v. 

■  Br^ft  der  Gtntrdm  mm  Ritdttel  (Berlin,  1800.)  TnuuUted  into  £ng>. 
lith  b7  WoUenitein ;  kIso  b;  W.  L.  Stone. 
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Professor  tou  Jakob,  who  accepted  a  caU  to  Russia,  but 
retomed  to  his  chair  at  Halle  in  1816.  His  daughter, 
through  her  Rasaian  iTarela,  derived  the  advaotage  of  ac- 
qnaintance  vith  the  Slavic  languages,  which  stimulated 
her  to  linguistic  studies.  Her  first  publication,  "  Yollis- 
lieder  der  Serben"  (1825-1826),  translationB  into  Grerman 
of  Slavic  folk-songs,  Goethe  took  occasion  to  praise  highly 
in  a  conversation  with  Eckermann.'  In  1830  she  married 
the  American  Orientalist  Edvrard  Robinson,  who  at  the  time 
was  librarian  and  professor  at  Andover,  and  from  183? 
to  his  death,  in  1863,  was  professor  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture at  Union  Theolo^al  Seminary  in  New  York.  His 
German  wife  became  interested  in  the  language  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  and  sent  home  a  description 
of  their  dialects,  entitled:  "Die  Sprachen  der  IntUaner 
Nordamerikas"  (Leipzig,  1834).  In  1840  she  published  an 
essay  of  very  great  influence  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
"  !nie  Poems  of  Ossian  not  Grennine,"  in  which  she  gave 
evidence  of  her  linguistic  attainments  and  broad  scholar- 
ship. The  titles  of  some  of  her  later  publications  show  the 
range  of  her  literary  work:  '*The  Colonization  of  New 
England"  (1847),  "H^loi'se,  or  the  Unrevealed  Secret" 
(1850),  "  An  Historical  View  of  lie  Slavic  Languages" 
(1850),  "  Life's  Discipline,  a  Tale  of  the  Annals  of  Hun- 
gary" (1851),  "The  Exiles"  (1853).  The  house  of  the 
Bobinsons  in  New  York  was  a  "  salon "  where  scholars 
and  literary  men  of  the  time  went  in  and  out.  There, 
for  instance,  Mrs.  Bayard  Taylor  met  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant, as  she  tells  us  in  her  memoirs.  Mrs.  Taylor*  was  also 
a  German  woman,  the  daughter  of  the  distinguished  Ger- 

■  Etiermannt  Gttjirltche  mtt  Ooethe,  vol.  i,  p.  130.  (Junury  18,  182B.) 
Goethe  also  reviewed  tba  truulations  for  Kanit  vnd  AUertwm. 

*  B*7Bid  T»f  loi  wu  twice  married,  the  fint  time  to  Miu  Mtrr  Agum 
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man  astronomer,  Peter  Andreas  Hansen.  American  scholars 
at  this  period  of  German  intellectual  ascendancy  brought 
back  with  them  from  Ciermanj  not  only  learning  and  lit- 
eratore  and  books,  but  frequently  wives,  of  rare  coltiTft- 
tion,  of  Gierman  warmth  and  genuine  simplicity,  whose 
influence  in  America  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  consider- 
ing at  all.  Yet  the  memoirs  just  referred  to,  "  Aos  zwei 
Weltteilen,"  Erinnerungen  von  Abuie  Hansen*Taylor/  are 
among  the  best  ever  written  on  America  by  a  foreigner, 
whetbtt  man  or  woman.  The  book  is  appreciative  o£  things 
American^  yet  it  is  not  uncritical;  while  it  reflects  the 
truth  fully,  it  is  oonstructive,  and  gives  the  view  of  one 
who  has  not  only  observed,  but  also  labored  in  the  vine- 
yard. The  memoirs  are  fall  of  interesting  reminiscenceB  of 
the  leading  literary  men  and  women  of  the  lime  (1857- 
1878)  in  America,  and  a  particular  charm  is  the  impres- 
uon  we  get  of  the  inspiring  personality  of  Bayard  Taylor. 
Mathilde  Giesler-Aoneke  had  a  most  remarkable  career 
before  she  came  to  America  as  a  refugee.  Thrown  on  her 
own  resources,  ^e  edited  the  **  Westfaliscbe  Jahrbuch," 
with  the  collaboration  of  distinguished  writers,  as  Freilig- 
rath  and  Levin  Schucking,  and  wrote  poems,  short  stories, 
and  a  drama.  An  ardent  revolutionist  of  the  period  of 
1848,  she  had  married  Fritz  Annehe,  sometime  a  Prussian 
artallery-of&cer,  who  was  imprisoned  in  1848,  but  released 
soon  after.  During  that  epoch  she  founded  the  ''  None 
Kolnische  Zeituog,"  soon  suppressed  by  the  government. 
She  changed  the  paper  to  a  woman's  journal,  wherein  she 
argued  for  equality  of  the  sexes  and  the  opening  of  chan- 

>  DeuUche  Verlagiarulalt.  (Stattg>rt  □.  Leipng,  1905.)  A  tmulfttion  liM 
bean  prepated  by  the  uthor  And  her  daiif  ht«r,  Liliui  Bajard  Tajlor  Kil- 
Uai,  eniitled:  On  Tipo  Continent :  UeMOrit*<(fSa^  a  Cmtir]!.  (Donbled^, 
P*ge  &  Co.,  1906.) 
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nels  for  womui's  work.  This  "  Frauenzeitung  "  was  also 
Boon  suppressed.  In  1849  she  followed  her  hushand  to 
the  Palatinate  and  to  Baden,  entering  Karlsruh,  mounted, 
vith  the  army  of  freedom.  After  the  collapse  of  the  re- 
Tolation  she  came  to  America.  In  Milwaukee  she  founded 
the  "  Deutsche  Frauenzeitung  "  in  1852,  hut  soon  removed 
to  New  York,  then  to  Newark,  where  her  hushand  edited 
a  political  newspaper.  She  was  in  Switzerland  from  1860 
to  1865,for  her  health,  a  frequent  correspondent,  however, 
of  the  "  Belletristisohea  Journal "  of  New  York  and  the 
*'  IlHnois  Staatszeitung  "  of  Chicago.  After  her  retam  to 
America  in  1865  she  founded  a  private  school  for  girls  in 
Milwaukee.  Her  literary  work  continued  until  her  death 
in  1884,  and  included  novels,  short  stories,  and  poems. 
Another  refngee  during  the  same  period  was  Bertha  Bom- 
bauer,  bom  in  Hungary  of  Grerman  parents.  Her  translft- 
tions  of  Hungarian  poems  and  her  collection  "  Bante  Blat- 
ter "  (Gedichte,  St.  Louis,  1869),  are  noteworthy.  Her 
permanent  home  became  Alameda,  California.  Pauline 
Widenmann,  whose  birthplace  was  the  Solitude,  near  Stutt- 
gart, so  famous  for  its  Schiller  associations,  contributed, 
like  Frau  Anneke,  to  the  dignifying  of  woman's  position. 
Her  views  were  not  radical,  as  seen  in  her  poem  *'  Der 
Bemf  dee  Weibes." '  Anna  Nill  (bora  also  in  Wiirtem- 
bei^),  admitted  to  the  Socialist  Party  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
writes  flaming  verses  in  the  cause  of  human  rights,  and 
betrays  a  gnawing  homesickness  for  the  land  of  her 
fathers.' 

Writers  who  have  contributed  poems  and  stories  to 
current  literature  are  Marie  Raible  (poems),  Bella  Fiebing 
(poems  in  "  BelletristiBches  Journal "),  Minna  Kleehei^ 

'  Cf.  th«  eoIUation  of  poems  bj  2Ummennaiin,  JMulich  m  Ameriia,  p.  242. 
>  Cf.  KeeS'a  colleetion,  p.  166. 
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(poema),  and  many  others.  Under  the  psdudoojm  ^'D.'B> 
Schveria/*  Dorothea  Bottoher  wrote  two  novels  for  the 
"  Chicago  Freie  Ftesae,"  called  "  Der  Sohn  des  BanquierB," 
and  *'Die  ErbBchleicher."  Some  of  her  poems  were  pat  to 
miudc  by  eminent  composers.  Kathinka  Sutro-SchuckHng 
wrote  a  novel,  "  Umsonat,"  published  in  Baltimore  in 
1879,  which  treats  the  theme  of  the  husband,  a  poet,  mar- 
ried to  a  beautiful,  rich,  young  wife  who  has  no  appreciar 
tion  of  the  beauties  of  aiior  nature.  As  in  Ludwig  Fulda's 
treatment  of  the  same  plot,  the  tr^c  realization  of  their 
difference  in  constitution  comes  to  the  couple  on  their 
honeymoon  trip.  In  the  little  story  of  Frau  Sutro-Schack- 
ling  the  husband  is  a  European,  the  wife  an  American. 
Within  the  present  time,  accompanying  the  modem  move- 
ment for  improving  the  position  of  women,  a  number  of 
volumes  of  choice  and  exquisite  poems  by  women  have  ap- 
peared in  Germany,  their  standard  of  form  and  espresmou 
being  far  superior  to  that  of  our  anthologies  of  German- 
American  verse.  A  little  volume  of  this  kind,  which  has 
received  very  favorable  notices  from  the  severe  type  of 
literary  criticism  that  rdentlessly  keeps  pnming  the  vines 
in  Germany,  is  one  *'  Fremde  and  Heimat,"  Gedichte  von 
Hermioe  Stueven^'  who,  a  native  German,  is  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  Wellesley  College.  A  scholarly  and  pleasing /euiZ- 
letonist  is  Amalie  von  Bnde,  who,  in  the  columns  of  tlie 
New  York  "  Nation,"  keeps  America  informed  about  the 
latest  phases  of  contemporary  German  literature. 

Few  readers  of  Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  have  been  made  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  original  of  the  heroine,  Bebecca,  was 
an  American  woman.  She  was  Bebecca  Gratz,'  of  German- 

1  E.  ReTMHU  VerUg.   Dratdaii,  190S. 

*  Cr.  The  Ntttionat  Cfdcpadia  ofAmaiemi  Bioyn^ig,  toI.  z,  p.  130.  IU> 
bMeftGntiwMlKwniiiFbilailslptiikiiilTSlMiddwdmlsee.     . 

« 
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Jewish  descent,  irhose  family  settled  very  early  in  Lancas- 
ter Connty,  and  vhose  father  became  a  very  successful 
merchant  in  Philadelphia.  The  Kentucky  branch  of  the 
family  were  patrons  of  Transylvania  University  at  Lex- 
ington. RebeccaGratz  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  beauty 
and  social  accomplishments,  and  reputed  still  more  highly 
for  her  philanthropy.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orphan  Society,  she  was  for  more  than  forty  years 
its  secretary,  and  held  the  same  office  in  the  Hebrew 
Benevolent  Society.  She  was  a  worker  in  many  charitable 
organizations,  as  the  Fuel  Society  and  the  Sewing  Society 
of  Philadelphia.  Her  circle  of  friends  was  select,  includ- 
ing Washington  Irving,  Henry  Clay,  the  Schuyler  and 
Hoffman  families.  Matbilde  HofEman,  the  only  love  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Knickerbocker  History,"  was  Rebecca's 
intimate  friend,  and  this  explains  Irving's  acquaintance 
with  her  noble  qualities.  When  Walter  Scott  was  about  to 
write  his  "  Iviuihoe,"  with  an  ideal  of  the  Jewish  race  as 
the  heroine,  Irving  described  his  friend  to  the  novelist. 
Scott  sent  the  first  copy  of  his  work  to  Irving  with  the 
question,  "  How  do  you  like  your  Rebecca  ?  Does  the  Re- 
becca I  have  pictured  compare  well  with  the  pattern 
given  ?  " ' 

In  opening  avenues  for  woman's  work  men  of  German 
blood  have  frequently  rendered  assistance.  Thus  it  was 

'  Scott  derived  other  deteriptiom  of  the  Jews  from  hearuij'.  He  wrote 
to  Mr.  Skene,  who  had  ^ven  the  noveliit  vivid  BecoantB  of  the  perseeation 
praottced  upon  the  Jews  in  looie  Germui  oitieB :  "Ton  will  find  this  book 
owe*  Dot  a  little  to  jonr  German  remiDisoeDoei."  Most  ac«Drate1j  does  a 
speeeh  of  Kebeeca'a  at  the  close  of  Ivanhoe  St  the  life  of  Rebecca  Gratz ; 
"AmoDg  our  people,  from  tbe  time  of  Abraham  downvrafda,  have  been 
women  who  have  derotad  their  thoughts  to  Heaven,  and  theit  actions  to  works 
of  kindness  to  men,  tending  the  sick,  feeding  the  hnngry,  and  relieving  the 
distressed.  Among  these  will  Rebeoca  be  numbered.  Say  this  to  tbj  lord, 
ahonld  he  ebaiiM  to  inqoiie  after  the  fate  of  ha  irhose  life  be  saved." 
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npoD  the  suggeation  of  Grsoeral  Spinner,'  United  States 
Treasurer  tmder  Lincoln,  that  women  were  employed  for 
the  first  time  in  govenunent  offices.  It  happened  during 
the  war,  when  places  made  Tacant  hj  clerks  who  enlisted 
in  the  army,  were  filled  by  women.  Prominent  as  a  col- 
lector of  statistics  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  lAbor 
has  been  Mary  Clare  de  GraSenried,  a  descendant  of  the 
Baron  de  Giaffenried  who  brought  the  first  German  col- 
onists to  North  Carolina.*  She  has  gathered  industrial 
and  sociological  data  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
in  Belgium  and  France.  A  pioneer  in  hospital  work  was 
Uie  American  woman,  Frances  Stubbs  Pritchard,  who 
in  1859  married  the  eminent  surgeon,  Dr.  William  Tod 
Hehnuth,  then  in  St.  Louis,  the  oiganizer  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital.  Through  the  experience  derived  in 
this  hospital,  Frances  Helmuth  undoubtedly  received  fiie 
inspiration  for  her  subsequent  philanthropic  work  in  New 
York.  In  1870  she  led  the  movement  that  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  the  flower  Hospital ;  she  was  for  many  yeais 
the  president  of  the  Woman's  Guild  of  the  New  York 
Homoeopathic  and  Medical  College  (to  which  her  husband 

■  Francia  E.  Spiiwer  wu  bom  at  Gemum  FUta,  Herkimet  Coantj,  New 
York,  in  1802.  Hii  father  had  oome  to  America  the  year  before  from  Wer- 
bccli,  Baden.  The  •on  WM  a  prominant  member  of  the  itate  mQiUa,  and  for 
twentj  jear*  eseontivB  offioer  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Bank.  He  was  an  antl* 
■laverj  Democrat  elected  to  the  Thirty-fourth  Congreu;  abo  a  member  of  the 
Tbirty'fifth  and  Thirty-eixtb  oongreMei.  In  1861  be  vnw  apptnnted  by  Lin- 
coln United  State*  Treacorer,  and  eontinned  in  that  ponti<ni  nntil  1876,  end- 
ing hia  aerrioe  witbont  the  diaoreponcy  of  a  penny  in  bis  aoconnta.  Whiln  a 
cougrewman  ha  serred  on  a  number  of  important  apeoial  oommitteea,  oa  tha 
Army  Appropiiation  Bill  whioh  the  Senate  had  rejected  in  the  Thirty-fooith 
Congreu,  and  on  the  committee  to  iuTeatigate  the  aaaanlt  made  by  rmtun 
Brooks  on  Charles  Snmner.  Cf.  Tht  Naivmal  Cgdapadia  of  Amtriean  £i». 
^FspAy,  vol.  xii,  p.  388.  Ako,  Enegdtgmdic  Dietionary  of  American  Rtferemx, 
vol.  ii,  p.  247. 

'  See  Volume  i,  pp.  212-213, 
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bad  been  called),  and  was  a  leader  in  tbe  eatablishment  of 
industrial  training  for  girls  under  ihe  State.  Tbe  £rst 
woman  to  receive  a  medical  diploma,  Mary  Pntnam  Jacobi, 
daughter  of  the  publisher,  G.  F.  Putnam,  became  tbe  wife 
(1873)  of  tbe  eminent  German  Burgeon,  Abraham  Jacobi, 
in  New  York,  autiiority  on  diseases  of  children.  She  was 
the  first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  the  Ecole  de  M^decine 
at  Paris  (graduated  there  in  1871),  and  has  been  the 
pioneer  as  a  practitioner  in  America,  and  in  advancing 
tbe  medical  education  of  women. 

Before  the  modem  era,  two  types  of  women  have  been 
praised  most  highly  and  portrayed  most  frequently  in  Get^ 
man  literature,  the  heroic  and  tbe  domestic.  Both  are  most 
abundantly  represented  by  tbe  German  element  in  the 
United  States.  The  history  of  tbe  American  frontier  re- 
cords the  brave  deed  of  Elizabeth  Zane,'  who  ran  tbe 
gauntlet  of  British  and  Indian  rifles  to  carry  in  her  apron 
tbe  contents  of  a  keg  of  powder  for  tbe  use  of  the  besieged. 
A  monument  has  been  erected  in  bet  honor  near  tbe  site 
of  tbe  deed,  in  the  city  of  Wheeling.  In  the  Valley  of  the 
Mohawk  die  wife  of  tiie  frontiersman  Christian  Scbell,'  at 
a  moment  when  her  husband  and  boys  were  reloading,  and 
the  Indians  thrust  the  points  of  their  rifles  through  the 
walls  of  the  block-house,  seized  an  axe  and  bent  tbe  barrels 
of  the  deadly  intruders,  putting  them  out  of  combat.  For 
her  courage  and  coolness  at  Monmouth,  Molly  Pitcher* 

*  See  Volome  I,  Chsptor  zm,  p.  119. 

>  See  Votoim  t,  Qupter  u,  pp.  316-318. 

■  ForanaMoontof  Mi>ll(;)Pitaher  (Maria  Lodwig),  Me  VoIniDetiCbap- 
tVTZi,  pp.  341-342.  A  few  nofe  detuls  may  be  added  here;  She  wu  bora 
in  FenMjrlTaBia,  in  1744,  of  Palatine  anceatrj.  The  National  Cyelapadiaiff 
Anuriean  Biograpkf,  vol.  iz,  pp.  262-263,  states  that  for  her  bi«Te  deed  of 
haadUng  and  flring  the  daierted  oanuoii  at  Monoionth  and  thereby  inipiiing  thft 
men  to  hold  their  poaition  at  a  critical  moment,  General  Greece  pre»ented  her 
to  Qeoanl  Waahiagton  the  next  day,  wtw  appointed  Moll  Fitober  (not  btc 
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received  the  rank  of  sergeant  on  the  field  of  battle  at  the 
hands  of  (General  Washington.  Barbara  Frietchie  in  Whit- 
tier's  poem  Btands  for  numbers  of  instances  when  German- 
American  women  risked  their  lives  in  defense  of  their 
country's  flag,  and  the  gentlest  of  women  displayed  their 
ability  to  rouse  strong  men  to  deeds  of  valor,  when  the 
Moravian  Sisters  of  Bethlehem  embroidered  banners* 
for  Pulaski's  legion,  to  be  carried  aloft  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.* 

The  domestic  type  includes  the  great  majority  of  Ger- 
man women  and  fiieir  daughters  in  the  United  States,  and 

hnibaiid)  to  tha  nnk  of  Bergewt.  Sbe  U  aaiA  to  have  wrred  in  tha  annf 
•ight  jeu*,  «nd  wu  placed  on  the  list  of  half-p»]r  offic«n.  She  ia  also  eied- 
ited  with  gallaDtry  doriiij;  the  capture  bf  the  Britiih  of  Fort  Clinton,  on  tha 
HndaoQ,  in  1777.  The  garriton  fled  in  inch  hA*te  that  her  hniband  dropped 
the  lighted  torch  with  which  he  had  been  abont  to  fire  the  oannon.  Thero- 
upon  she  picked  it  np  and  eent  the  last  ball  fired  into  the  enemy's  ranlta.  In 
1822  the  PennaylTania  State  Legiilatnre  granted  to  HoUj  Pitcher  by  ■peeial 
act  anaonoitf  of  fortj  dollars  semi-annaallf  for  lite.  She  died  the  following 
jear,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors.  On  her  monnment  at  Carlisle,  Penn- 
BjlTania,  her  name  appears  as  Mollie  MeCanley  (renowned  in  history  as  Holly 
Pitcher,  the  Heroine  of  Monmouth),  the  latter  being  the  name  of  her  Beeatid 
fatuband,  a  wortUeis  subordinate  alBeet  (sergeant)  who  lived  on  her  income, 
A  monument  on  the  battle-field  of  Mmimonth  commemorates  her  in  the  a«t 
of  ramming  a  cannon.  She  also  appears  in  G.  W.  Parke  Cnrtis's  painting 
The  Fidd  of  MoimovA. 

'  This  event  ha*  been  immortalized  in  Longfellow's  poem :  "  Hjmn  of  the 
MoraTian  Nuns  of  Bethlehem,  at  the  coDsectation  of  Pniaaki'i  Banner," 
beginning :  — 

"Whan  tha  dying  fianie  of  day, 
Throaffli  the  ehaniwl  shot  its  raj," 
The  cold  historical  fact  seema  to  have  been,  that  PolasU  ordered  one  or 
more  banners  to  be  embroidered  by  the  Moravian  Sitters,  who  were  aooni- 
tomed  to  'do  artistic  needlework  to  aid  in  the  support  of  their  house.  A 
banner  of  Pnlaski,  the  handiwork  of  the  nuns  of  Bethlehem,  ia  preserred  by 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 

■  Among  women  of  tiie  heroic  type  there  should  be  inoluded  also  Bar» 
bara  Heck,  mentioned  above  as  the  founder  of  Methodism  in  this  country. 
"Barbara  Heck  put  faet  brave  soul  against  the  nigged  poasibilitieii  of  the 
'  fntore,  and  throbbed  into  eziitetHM  Amerioan  Methodism."  (Bishop  Foirier,) 
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if  this  were  not  a  fact  ouz  oonntrj  would  not  be  what  it 
is  in  vigor,  populatdoo,  and  ibe  bed-rock  civilization  that 
comes  from  home  training.  Historically  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  hoaaehold  arta^  as  cooking,  sewing,  care  of 
the  house  and  children,  by  so  large  a  formative  element  of 
the  population  from  the  earliest  period  of  Grerman  immi- 
grations to  the  present  time,  cannot  have  resulted  otherwise 
than  in  impressing  the  economic  advantage  of  the  principle 
and  furnishing  an  example  for  imitation.  German  women 
have  contributed  far  more  to  the  greatness  of  the  German 
race  than  is  recorded  in  history;  the  superstructure  is  that 
which  attracts  attention,  yet  the  security  comes  from  the 
foundation  of  the  building.  "  What  every  woman  knoira," 
is  not.  unknown  to  the  Crerman  woman,  namely,  that  she 
is  the  making  of  her  pompons,  egotistic  lord.  The  clever 
woman  has  a  sense  of  humor,  ttte  loving  a  heart  full  of 
charity,  and  the  noble  woman^^jense  of  dnty  hoping  her 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  stf^ordination  for  ihe  welfare  of 
ber  race. 

{7)  German  traiU 
The  Germans  in  the  United  States  have  furnished  an 
example  of  the  humbler  virtues  which  constitute,  neverthe- 
less, the  backbone  of  good  citizenship,  such  as  respect  for 
the  law,  honesty  and  promptness  in  the  discharge  of  busi- 
ness obligations,  dogged  persistence,  industry,  and  econ* 
omy.  Their  respect  for  the  law,  and  for  the  officers  that 
represent  it,  is  inbred  with  them,  an  inheritance  due  to 
conditions  in  the  Fatherland.  The  German  immigrant  is 
as  greatly  shocked  by  the  evasion  of  the  law  as  the  native 
American  is  frequently  amused  at  its  observance  by  the 
newcomer.  Wherever  the  Germans  have  settled  in  large 
numbers,  the  community  has  received  a  peculiar  stamp 
which  makes  for  the  observance  of  law  and  order,  and  the 
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nrtues  that  produce  prosperous  homes.  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony  of  Benjamin  Rush,  cited  repeatedly  before.  The 
Texas  Germans,  settled  in  the  region  of  New  Braunfels 
and  San  Antonio,  in  Corral,  Gillespie,  and  Medina  coun- 
ties, "  have  a  state  reputation  as  a  law-abiding  common* 
ity." '  In  regard  to  the  people  of  Laacastei  Couniy,  Penn- 
sylrania,  who  have  even  longer  upheld  a  reputatioa  for 
being  orderly  and  law-abiding,  the  writer  picked  ap  an 
interesting  comment  while  traveling  in  that  region  during 
the  past  year.  A  detectiTe,  whose  business  it  was  to  catch 
thieves  among  the  trolley  conductors,  declared  that  it  was 
his  experience  that  in  Lancaster  County  he  fonnd  fewer 
thieves  than  anywhere  else  in  his  lai^  circuit.  In  North 
Carolina  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  the  agricul- 
tural Germans  making  a  similar  record  of  moral  citizen- 
ship. In  the  reminiscences  of  the  Reverend  Arnold  Bo 
schen,  we  find:  "The  Reverend  Storeh  and  I  recently 
passed  by  the  court-house  in  Salisbury,  at  the  moment 
when  a  man  was  standing  in  the  pillory.  A  German  called 
to  us  to  stop  a  while  and  see  how  the  Americans  puni^ed 
rogues  and  thieves.  Upon  my  iminal  is 

'  Es-PraiideDt  Rooserelt  commende  B  •ome  few 

jtm  ago  oa  a  trip  through  Tsxu.  Mt  '  of  Sbdu) 

ialheAmtriixinRaetProbUm,-mtbtM  in  n  bj  W.F. 

Willoox  (New  Tork,  Doubledaj-,  Page  miter*!  a(- 

tention  to  thia  faot  aad  tlta  the  fpll  |tla  of  New 

BraunfeU  are  exempUry  u  Uw-abidiiij  leatjon  they 

•tand  as  other  Southern  people  do/A  c  Tew  Brftaii' 

fell  shortly  after  Preaideot  RooMvelt'a  f  a  Gemum 

child,  the  fonr-jeai-cld  daagbter  of  William  Karh«ch,  a  Ottftaa 
the  ontikirtt  of  the  town.  The  oatrage  mt  oommitted  hj  k  i 
Green,  sixteeii  jeaca  old.  The  Geraaiw  are  aaid  to  have  tamed 
f  Otoe,  and  the  negro  wm  abot  while  in  hit  oell  hy  the  moh,  who^ 
to  effect  an  entruioe.  The  negio  wis  in  the  employ  of  Earbaq^t  the  tila* 
of  the  crime.  The  ihootiog  is  laid  to  have  been  done  by  the  piople  of  New 
Brannfeli,  and  the  mayor,  a  German,  to  bare  been  at  heart  in  sjmpatbj 
with  the  lynoban. 
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oertaiDlj  not  a  Gennan? — I  nceived  the  literally  true 
reply :  '  Never  has  a  German  stood  in  the  pillorj  in  Salis* 
bnrj ;  nor  has  ever  a  German  been  hnng  in  this  place.' "  * 
Dr.  Rush  speaks  as  highly  o£  the  PennsylTania-GermanB: 
"  Sach  has  been  tiie  influence  of  pious  education  among 
the  German  Lutherans  in  Pennsylrania,  th&t  in  the  course 
of  nineteen  years  only  one  of  them  has  ever  been  brought 
to  a  place  of  public  shame  or  punishment."  * 

The  German  pays  his  debts.  Honesty  is  the  Tirtne  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  business  enterprise.  The  Grerman 
tradesman,  mechanic,  and  agriculturist  possessed  'tbis  qual- 
ity from  the  earliest  period.  Again  Dr.  Rush  brings  testi*, 
mony :  "  They  are  indastriooa,  frugal,  punctual,  and  just. 
As  merchants  they  are  candid  and  puuotusJ."  "  The  Bank 
of  North  America  has  witnessed,  from  its  first  institution, 
their  fideHty  to  all  their  pecuniary  engagements."  Among 
the  early  PennBylrania-Germans,  Christopher  Ludwig,  the 
superintendent  of  bakers  for  the  Continental  armies  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  is  on  record  as  the  original  an^ 
grafter.  When  he  was  required  to  f umiah  only  one  hnn> 
dred  pounds  of  bread  out  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  flour, 
as  hia  predecessors  had  done,  he  declared  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  Out 
of  one  hundred  pounds  of  flour  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pounds  of  bread  could  be  baked  (because  of  the  weight 
of  the  added  water),  and  that  is  what  he  proposed  to  do. 
He  carried  out  his  purpose,  although  all  his  predecessors 
bad  furnished  but  one  hundred  pounds  of  bread  out  of 
the  same  weight  of  flour.  "  The  honest  friend  "  of  Wash- 

>  Ct.  BtKfii>tnai,EitlorfoftheOmiianSttStniei»ttandtluLalhenaChuTeh 
M  North  and  South  Caroiina,  p.  332. 

>  Cf .  B«D}amLa  Ruh,  Ettayt  {An  aoeoant  of  the  Oeman  Inhabitantt  of 
Pmntylvania),  pp.  236-337. 
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ingtoa  was  a  tover  of  moral  strength  in  his  generation. 
A  modem  instance  of  honesty  in  high  financial  transae- 
tiona  is  famished  by  the  house  of  Middendorf  and  Com- 
pany, of  Baltimore,  the  founder  of  which,  J.  William  Mid- 
dendorf, is  <]i  German  parentage.  A  few  years  ago  there 
appeared  in  a  Balcimtve  paper'  an  account  of  the  settle* 
ment  in  full  of  the  debt  of  the  two  banking  firms,  J.  W. 
Middendorf  and  Compaoy  of  Baltimore,  and  J.  L.  Wil- 
liams and  Sons  of  Richmond,  Yii^nia.  These  two  firms 
had  engaged  in  large  enterprises  for  the  development  of 
the  South,  and  unexpectedly  found  their  capital  locked  up, 
BO  that  they  needed  an  extension  of  credit.  The  debts  of 
the  two  firms  amounted  at  the  time  to  twelve  million  dol- 
lars. They  declared  to  their  creditors  t^t  if  given  time 
they  would  settle  for  every  penny,  witli  interest.  "  It  is 
easily  conceivable  how  these  two  firms  with  great  profit  to 
themselves  could  have  wound  up  their  afEairo  quickly,  their 
creditors  meeting  a  heavy  loss,  and  the  only  public  com- 
ment being  '  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  chances  of  busi- 
ness."* Such  are  the  daily  occurrences  in  high  finance;  but 
within  less  than  two  years  the  firm  accomplished  all  they 
had  promised,  and  if  at  the  close  they  did  not  themselves 
get  any  of  the  spoils,  they  at  least  gained  a  repntatioD  for 
integrity,  and  they  proved  their  ability  under  trying  cii^ 
cnmstanceB,  which  is  equal  to  a  capital  of  a  dozen  millions. 
This  old-fashioned  business  hones^,  the  editorial  writer  is 
proud  to  call  typically  representative  of  his  city.  It  is  just 
as  typical  of  the  German  tradition.  One  of  the  most  noted 
cases  of  model  financiering  was  that  of  Francis  E.  Spinner, 
appointed  United  States  Treasurer  in  1861  by  President 
IdQcoln,  serving  through  the  entire  critical  period  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  then  ten  years  more,  and  when,  in  1875, 

>  The  Bal&iiore  Eveimg  Newt,  Mftj  2, 1900. 
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he  resigned  his  post  as  Treasurer,  his  accoaats  were  abso- 
lutely clean  to  the  last  penny.  Spinner  was  a  son  of  the 
Mohawk  GermanB.'  Many  of  the  great  German  merchant 
princes  gained  the  enviable  repntation  of  spotless  int^ritj 
in  all  their  business  dealings,  typical  in  which  class  was 
John  Jacob  Astor  and  his  son,  William  B.  Astor,  both  of 
whom  also  were  modest  in  their  habits  of  life  and  were 
very  food  of  books  and  study.' 

Professor  F.  J.  Turner  *  gives  as  one  of  the  inflaences 
of  the  German  element,  that  "they  have  infased  into  the 
American  stock  and  society  a  conservatism  and  sturdy  pet- 
sistence  and  solidity  useful  in  moderating  the  nervous 
enei^  of  the  native  Americans."  The  German,  as  farmer, 
mechanic,  or  business  man,  sticks  to  his  colors ;  he  is  persist- 
ent, win  or  lose,  in  his  particular  profession ;  he  continues 
in  his  devotion  to  it,  either  reaching  the  goal  or  dying  in 
the  attempt.  This  characteristic  has  been  noted  by  the 
author,  Charles  Sealsfield,  an  acute  and  sympathetic  ob- 
server of  conditions  in  America  between  1820  and  1827. 
In  his  German  work  on  North  America,  he  compares  the 
American  merchant  with  the  European  :  "  The  American 
does  not,  like  the  Dutch  or  the  German,  break  a  new  road 
and  tiien  keep  on,  even  though  the  b^inning  does  not 
promise  good  returns.  As  a  tradesman  he  is  an  adventurer. 
I  know  more  than  fifty  merchants,  mostly  Germans,  who, 
by  being  satisfied  with  small  profits  in  the  b^inning,  have 
become  rich.  The  American,  on  the  contrary,  will  abandon 
any  line  of  trade  if  he  does  not  see  immediate  and  large 

*  It  «aa  ahown  alxtva  tlMt  tlw  ^Msnrer  of  tlie  Southern  Confederacy 
wtM  alaoat  Gamuu  blood,  tu.,C.  G.  Memnunger,  bom  iDWUrUmberg.  H« 
liltawtM  mmde  an  exoellent  record.  Cf.  ante,  p.  ISO. 

■  WubiDgton  Irring  wu  an  iDtimate  friend  of  Jobn  Jacob  Aitor.  ^la 
poet  Fiti-Greene  Halleok  waa  bii  Mcretar^  for  MTontMn  jnn. 

■  Tht  CUeago  Rtcord-neraJd,  September  4, 190L 
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jetoms.  He  will  jump  from  one  thing  to  another.  The 
German  sticks  to  his  trade  and  frequently  also  if  he  goes 
■to  ruin  in  it.  In  America,  however,  he  generally  Bucceeds 
in  it,  because  through  patience  he  can  overcome  the  native 
competition." '  The  quality  ezhihited  is  the  German  stick- 
to-itiveneaa.  It  may  he  said  also  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
object  is  to  make  money,  and  on  the  other  it  is  not  merely 
that,  but  also  to  advance  the  trade,  to  serve  the  guild, 
and  to  improve  the  methods  of  a  particular  branch  of 


Above  all  things  the  German  loves  his  work.  He  is  not 
forever  exercising  his  ingenuity  as  to  how  he  may  do  the 
least  work  for  the  most  pay,  or  escape  work  altogether, 
hut  he  plunges  in  and  enjoys  hia  work,  knowing  the  force 
of  the  proverb,  "  Arbeit  macht  das  Leben  siias."  So  large 
a  part  of  our  native  population  of  the  laboring  class  do 
aot  understand  that  work  gives  strength,  and  they  applaud 
themselves  for  their  "  smartness  "  if  they  can  steal  an  boor 
horn  their  employers,  or  stand  idly  by  when  the  foreigner 
works.  The  writer,  after  residing  in  several  sections  of  the 
country  widely  distant  from  one  another,  thinks  he  can 
safely  generalize,  and  ventoree  to  state  his  opinion,  that 
where  there  is  a  very  small  or  no  German  element  in  the 
population,  it  is  harder  to  get  any  work*  done,  and  it  is 
far  more  difBcnIt  to  get  work  done  well.  The  German  is 
satisfied  to  do  his  best  in  a  humble  occnpatioD,  and  this 
applies  both  to  men  and  to  women.  Br.  Rash  teUs  us  that 
the  Fennsylvania-German  brought  up  his  children  in  the 
love  of  work,  a  tradition  that  has  been  kept  up  by  the 

■  DUVtrtauglm  SlatUtnv<MNorilaBurilM,nMiiiktvnpolituelien,T«Ugia»m 
und^eUfcAq/UidlmFcrMbuuebdnMAM.VoaC.3idani(ChwlMSulafldd), 
VA.  i,  p.  168.  (1827.) 

'  Suoh  ^oA  u  nrpantning,  building,  tuloeiBgi  baUng,  UanderiBg,  ud 
tbe  like  ;  also  d«j-Ubor  uid  hpuwiunlnB. 
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lUDeteeDth-centary  immigiation.  Manj  Germau  basiaess 
men  of  the  present  day,  vith  an  ambition  to  continue  their 
hooee  through  another  generation,  put  their  sons  through 
a  vigorous  apprenticeship,  starting  them  at  the  lovest 
rung  of  the  kdder,  and  insisting  on  industry  and  puactu- 
fjity,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  every  detail  of 
'  the  husioeBS. 

The  sense  of  duty  is  inborn  in  the  German,  though  h& 
be  unacquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  It  is  a 
force  within  him  as  potent  as  the  voice  of  conscience,  and 
just  as  exacting.  It  keeps,  him  at  his  work,  forces  him  to 
respect  law  and  authority,  and  frequently  impels  him  to 
make  sacrifices  in  which  he  loses  all  consideration  of  self. 
We  need  not  go  back  for  a  host  of  historical  examples 
when  the  present  time  can  furnish  abundant  illnatrations. 
When  Senator  Foelker  at  the  risk  of  his  life  cast  the  de- 
ciding vote  at  Albany  against  race-track  gambling,  he  was 
simply  doing  his  duty  as  he  saw  it.  A  student  of  Cornell 
University,  Oliver  L.  Schmuok,  of  Pennsylvania-German 
-stock,  went  back  into  a  hnming  building  (the  Chi  Psi 
Fraternity  House)  to  save  the  life  of  a  comrade,  and  per- 
ished in  the  flames.  Chief  Kruger,  for  many  years  head 
of  the  New  York  City  fire  corps,  lost  his  life  in  battle 
with  fire  and  smoke.  Henry  Maurer,  a  Mennonite  mission- 
ary from  Indiana,  was  killed  by  Turkish  bullets  at  Adana, 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  attempt  to  save  the  property  and  lives 
of  others. 

The  German  has  furnished  and  continues  to  furnish  an 
example  of  simple  life  and  of  home  life.  An  eloquent  ad- 
vocate of  the  simple  life  (of  German  birth),  has  recently 
.published  a  book  on  the  subject.'  The  German  is  economi- 
cal and  thrifty,  and  has  shown  that  plain  living  ia  conducive 
>  Cbftrlea  Wagner,  Tit  SwgiU  L^t.  QicClan,  1901) 
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to  health  and  progress.  The  nuddle-claas  German  is  fond 
of  home  life,  and  takes  his  family  irith  him  in  pursuit  of 
simple  pleasures.  With  exoelleot  good-humor  even  the  cul- 
tivated  German  has  frequently  accepted  the  conditions  of 
plainest  hving  until  bis  estate  might  improve.  Charles 
Leland's  comments  npon  this  trait  have  already  been  uoted.^ 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  in  his  Soathem  travels  just  before 
the  War,  made  the  following  observations  on  the  Texas 
Grermang:  ''There  is  something  extremely  striking  in  the 
temporary  incongruities  and  bizarre  contrasts  of  these 
[German]  backwoods  settlers.  Yon  are  welcomed  by  a 
figure  in  blue  flannel  shirt  and  pendant  beard,  quoting 
Tacitus;  Madonnas  on  log  walls;  cofEee  in  tin  cups  npon 
Dresden  saucers;  barrels  for  seats  to  hear  a  Beethoven 
^mphony  on  the  grand  piano ;  '  my  wife  made  these 
pantaloons  and  my  stockings  grew  in  the  field  yond^*; 
a  bookcase  half  filled  with  classics,  half  with  sweet 
potatoes."' 

A  strong  trait  of  the  German  is  his  individualism.  It  is 
seen  in  bis  independence  in  politics,  his  particularism  in 
leli^on,  his  agitation  for  personal  liberty.  He  has  no 
feeble  fear  of  what  bis  neighbors  think  of  him,  nor  does 
he  care  to  conform  for  the  sake  of  conformity  to  the  com- 
mon pattern  of  wearing-apparel  and  social  form.  This 
trait  may  frequently  lead  to  excess,  to  isolation,  or  to  lack 
of  cooperation,  but  it  is  also  an  excellent  bar  against  the 
crushing  of  the  individual  by  commonplace  democratic 
standards.    It  is  invaluable  as  the  "infusion  of  German 

'  See  ante,  ChHptsi  vn  (Literature). 

'  F.  L.  Olmsted,  A  Joumty  through  Ttxat,  or  a  S^dU-trip  on  tht  Southiettt 
FrorUier,  p.  430.  (New  York,  Uuon  Brothen,  1859.)  Olmatad  eatimatM 
that  tbere  irem  about  thirtj-flTe  thtnuand  Germuu  in  the  vrhole  of  TexM 
at  tbe  time,  twent^-flve  thotuaud  in  Weatem  Tosas.  Uii  deieription  of  tbeir 
abolitionist  ftttitnde  ii  reij  inteiestiog. 
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sturdineBB  and  conservatism  moderating  the  nervous  en- 
ergy of  the  native  Americans." 

Lastly  the  trait  of  idealiBm  should 'receive  a  irord  of 
oomment.  It  has  probably  received  more  attention  than  any 
other  characteristic  of  the  Germans,  in  books  that  have 
been  imtteD  in  hot  haste,  and  speeches  tiiat  have  been 
made  after  dinner.  Idealism  is  the  heritage  of  the  Ger- 
man through  his  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion.  In 
America,  the  German  was  met  halfway  by  the  idealism  of 
the  Puritanic  element,  and  the  two  combined  have  created 
some  of  the  grandest  institutions  of  the  country,  colleges 
and  universities,  music  and  fine  arts.  Heretofore  perhaps 
the  idealism  of  the  American  has  necessarily  been  directed 
toward  the  developm^it  of  the  great  resources  of  the 
country;  the  German  element  also  baa  large  numbers  of  re- 
presentatives among  the  captains  of  industry.  The  ideal- 
ism, however,  which  has  acted  as  a  social  influence  through 
the  German  element,  and  which  should  therefore  he  most 
appreciated,  is  that  which  has  diverted  atCention  from  ma- 
terial things  to  those  which  mahe  life  more  beautiful  and 
joyous.  That  idealism  has  been  well  defined  by  an  Amer- 
ican who  has  carefully  studied  the  German  here  and 
abroad,  and  twice  represented  the  American  nation  in  the 
home  of  the  Germans : '  "  The  dominant  idea  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  the  ultimate  end  of  a  great  modem  nation 
is  something  besides  manufacturing,  or  carrying,  or  buy- 
ing or  Belling  products ;  that  art,  literature,  science,  and 
thought,  in  its  highest  flights  and  widest  ranges,  are  greater 
and  more  important;  and  that  behest  of  all — is  the  one 
growth  for  which  all  wealth  exists — is  the  higher  and 
better  development  of  man,  not  mraely  as  a  planner  or  a 

I  Cf.  A.  D.  WUte,  Some  Pmctieat  Ii^veaeat  o/Oemaa  Thought  tyxm  the 
Vr>iledStaUi,'p.i2. 
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worker,  or  a  carrier,  or  a  buyer  or  seller,  but  as  a  man. 
In  no  laad  bas  tbis  idea  penetrated  more  deeply  tban  in 
Germany,  and  it  is  tbis  idea  wbicb  sbould  penetrate  moie 
and  more  American  tbongbt  and  practice."  ^  Emblematic 
of  tbe  spirit  of  kinabip  between  the  German  and  the 
American  people  was  the  enthusiastic  reception  giTeo 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  on  bis  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  1902.  Bia  coming  was  a  message  of  one  Germanic 
nation  to  another,  denoting  friendship,  peace,  and  good- 
will, and  was  accepted  with  the  cordiality  that  had 
prompted  it. 

Becapitnlating  what  bas  been  brought  forward  in  the 
present  chapter  on  the  social  and  moral  influence  of  the 
German  element,  it  bas  been  shown  tiiat,  in  addition  to  a 
large  share  in  tbe  introduction  of  mosic  and  tbe  £ne  arts 
in  the  United  States,  the  Germans  have  exerted  tbem- 
\  selves  to  impress  upon  the  American  people  the  joy  of 
living,  giving  greater  prominence  to  merrymaking,  fes- 
tivals, and  tbe  Christmas  celebration.  They  have  insisted 
on  the  care  of  the  body,  with  needed  food  and  drin^ 
and  introduced  gymnastic  exercises  in  schools  and  also  in 
social  clubs  called  "Tumvereine";  medioal  care  of  the 
"body  was  provided  by  German  physicians,  who  from  the 
earliest  period  have  been  prominent  in  tbe  medical  history 
of  our  country.  In  every  city  with  a  large  German  popo- 
latioD  there  has  existed  an  independent  social  life  among 

■  Gvnaaaj't  idMli  of  tbe  pi«Miit  baTe  not  deolined.  They  lun  been  d^ 
fined  by  no  one  b«tt«r  tbwi  by  Prof  auor  Emio  Franoke  (in  Gemtan  Idtcd* 
of  To-day,  p.  SO),  as  follows :  "  Social  jnihaa  u  the  eontrolliug  fMoe  in  Ih6 
derelopment  of  politlaal  iiwtitntioB%  MeUl  offloieiie;  as  tbe  gcMl  of  ediic*- 
tion,  nniTenal  lympatlif  with  life  aa  tlw  guiding  prineiple  of  literatnre  and 
art — tbii  i»  a  triad  of  nplifttng  motiTea  whieb  aaiiMit  help  atimiilatiiig 
nttj  eautnettn  oiargj,  ererj  power  of  good,  oontainad  in  the  natioa.'* 
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the  Germanfu  Throughoat  their  history  in  the  Uoited 
States  the  Gennana  have  been  a  religioos  people  or 
thinkers  on  religioQ.  Several  laige  deDOi[unation&  have 
been  foanded  by  tbem^  others  have  been  strengthened  by 
their  large  memberBhipj  and  the  liberal  movements  in 
American  chnrches  have  been  under  the  influence  of  Ger- 
man theology.  Grerman-American  philanthropists  have  / 
bestowed  money  and  ene^y  upon  educational  and  bene- 
volent institutionB,  and  German- American  women  have 
bad  able  representatives  in  Uterature,  music,  art,  and 
philanthropy. 

The  German  traits  are  such  as  to  nnite  tiie  varions 
f  ormatiTe  elnnents  of  the  American  people  more  securely 
and  harmonioosly.  In  common  with  the  English  stock  of 
New  England,  the  German  is  inspired  with  idealism,  the 
origin  of  education,  mnsic,  and  art ;  he  shares  with  the 
Scot  a  stem  conscience  and  a  keen  sense  of  duty;  he 
touches  the  Irish  with  his  emotional  nature,  his  joy  of 
living,  and  his  sense  of  humor;  and,  thus  linking  the 
great  national  elements  together,  the  German  provides 
the  backbone,  with  the  physical  and  mental  c[aalities  of 
vigor,  sturdiness,  and  vitality,  and  the  moral  tone  of  ' 
genuineness,  virility,  and  aspiration.  '; 
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Beriihmte  deutKhe  VoriiSnipfa  fttr  FortKhritt.  FrrOidt  und  Friede  itt 

Nord-AmarikB.  Von  ISM  bia  1888.  Einhundert  nod  fUn&og  Biographieii, 
mit  iwuaig  t^wtnuti.  Clerebuid,  (%io,  1888.  BOO  pp. 

The  Fkmeen  of  the  Refonned  Church  in  the  United  SUtea  ol  tiortb 

Anwrick.   Clereknd,  Ohio,  ISOl.    123  pp. 

BUhl,  Kail.  CalifomieD.  (leber  dciaen  BeTJilkenmg  imd  gesdlachaftUche 
ZustSnde,  politiache,  reli^^ittM  und  Schul-VeriiKhnine,  Handd,  Industrie, 
Minen,  Ackerbau,  etc.  Mit  BerUckuchtigiing  der  Mincn-Begionen  d 
benachbarten  Staaten.  Mit  Kaiten  tod  CalitoniiM,  Nerada,  etc.,  Ban  voa 
San  Fnntuco  und  Kaite  der  Umgebung.   New  Yoric,  1867. 

Rundschau,  auf  dem  G^ete  der  DeutKh-Enof;.  Kiitdie  Nord-Amerikaa.  Put. 
J.  CoDzett  und  Job.  Laonitz.   Httaburg,  Pa. 

Ruoff,  Frederidc  Geatiudite  d«z  entec  Deutschen  Vacinigten  Evangd.  PnitcaL 
GefDonde  m  Pittsburg,  Fn.  anUailich  ihrcs  hundcrtjHbrigeD  Jubil&unu, 
nach  Quellm  beaibdtet  Louia  Volz,  Kttsburg,  Fa.  (1882).  ISO  pp. 
PlatcB. 

Rupoti,  Justus.  Amerikaiiische  Erinneningeo.   1888. 

Rupp,  Ismel  Daniel.  A  collection  of  thii^  thousand  names  of  Geman,  Swiss,  _ 
Dutch,  Frmcb,  Portuguese,  and  other  immigrants  in  Psunsjlvaoia;  chrono- 
kgicallj  arranged  froin  172T  to  17TB;  the  names  of  ships  in  which  immigranti 
were  transported,  whcfice,  n4ien  Qtej  nuled,  and  their  anival  at  Philadel- 
phia, to  which  is  pre6ied  a  general  inboAiction  containing  brief  noticea  of 
the  prindpal  Gciman,  Swisa,  and  Frtoch  settlements  in  North  America, 
during  the  colonial  era,  with  an  appxodii.  Harrisburg:  ^neo.  F.  Scheffer, 
printo',  ISM.  Originally  issued  it)  parts. 

A  collection  of  upward  of  thirt^  thousand  names  of  German.  Swiss.  Dutch, 

French,  and  other  immigrantc  in  Pennsylvania  from  1787  to  1776,  with  a 
statement  of  the  names  of  ihipa,  whence  they  sailed,  and  the  date  ot  their 
arrival  at  PhiUdelphia,  ctromjogically  amuged,  together  with  the  neces- 
sai7  hiriorical  and  otfa^  oota;  also,  an  appendix  attaining  lists  of  more 
thsii  one  thousand  Gevnan  and  Frewih  names  in  New  York  prior  to  1712. 
Sd  rev.  and  enl.  ed.  with  Gtrmaii  tianslatioD.  Philaddphia:  Ig.  Kohlec, 
1870.  X,  W^-pp-  Aluatiatioiis.  Teit  in  English  and  Getman.  Gennao 
DokigiBi^  gefodnele  B*"""'"";!  Ton  mehr  ab  80/)00  Namen 
n  Pmi^ylvaiiien  aus  Deutachhud,  del  Sdiweu,  Holland, 
Frankreic])u.  a.  St.  tod  1737  t«s  1776,  mit  Angabe  der  Namen  der  Schiffe, 
des  BinscStfungsiHtea  und  des  IMnmaderAnkunft  in  Philaddphia,  nebet 
ge9cliicht)thcn  und  anderen  Bemofcunges,  aowie  Nachneisung  Ton  mdir 
als  taus<l(l  deubch«n  und  fnuiztSdschen  Namen  in  New-York  tot  dem 
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Jahie,  1712.  S.  wb.  u.  vcno.  Aufl.  mit  denticher  Uebcnetsmig.  FhiUd^ 
phis:  Ig.  Kohkr,  1ST«.    . 
Bupp,  larad  DauieL   Sune.   New  EditfcHi.  Cof^tit^  £.  S.  Stuart,  1B9B. 

Ad  Oiiginal  Hiitor?  of  the  Rdigtoui  DenatniiiBtioiia  at  {cesent  ""■'■'"g 
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■  ■'  GeDcnl  remuks  on  the  origin  of  mununcii  intcqmtatioD  of  baptismal 

nuDM,  wluch  wcnr  in  the  collection  o(  thii^  thousand  nante*  al  Gamana, 
Swiss  and  other  immigranta,  to  which  al«  added  atlis  baptismal  names, 
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(Wth  his  collection  of  thirty  thousand  names,  dc   Hanisbuig,  18SS.) 
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and  education  .  .  .  Compiled  bom  authodic  sources.  X^ncaster,  Fa.:  G. 
Hills,  18M. 

Histor;  of  N<»thampt(Hi,Leiii(^MoDHie,  Carbon  and  SchojUdll  Counties 

(Pa.),  with  appendix.   Lancaster,  ISU. 

— Histoi7  of  ''j-f—tr'  County.   A  brief  akctdi  of  the  earl^  faisloi?  of 

PemtsylTanla.    Lancasttt,  Fa.,  1S44.  I^ales  and  tables. 

,  Otto.    Geaammelt«  ErzHhluugen  aus  dem  dentBcheD  und  deuts^ 
n  VolksMien.   15  Bde. 
1.  D«Pe3lfcli-.^ 
«.  D«s  Vamldt^r*^  Pedlan. 
8.  Das  Heimchen.  Ei^^Ksiriae  b  Am»*ifc*- 

4.  PHUieteuId.  ^ 
A.  Ein  Denlsdia. 

5.  Bin  Hanuner.  Eine  SpeeulAtkia.  WaMspinM. 

7.  Zwd  Welten.  *^ 

8.  Drei  Vagabonden.  %. 
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Rush, Bttijaaun.  Anacconntof  themanneisof  theGennaninhsihitaotsof  PenD' 
■^trania,  writtm  in  1789.  Notes  added  by  L  Daniel  Rupib.  PUUddphia: 
a  P.  Town,  187*.  Frontisjaece  (portrait).  i 

Essays,  Litenu7,  Moral  and  Philoscfihical.  Fbiladdphia,  -ITW.  Cootaiiu 
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OHf  on  Maonen  of  tbe  GennBns  of  Pemuylvuua.  pp.  tlS-MS.  mthoid 
DoUs  <A  Rupp. 

life  of  Ludwkdc,   Fhikdelphia,  ISO);  reprinted,  1S3I. 

RiusdI.  Willum.  Eaq.,  of  Gay's  Inn.  The  Hutor^  ol  Amtricft,  beat  iti  Du- 
eoTtrj  by  Columbua  to  the  Coocltuioii  of  the  Late  War,  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  an  Account  of  ttte  Rise  and  IVogreaa  of  tlie  I^'caent  Unhappf 
Contest  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Coloniea.    LoodoD.  1778. 

Buthoford,  Livingitone.  John  Peter  Zenger:  hit  presa,  his  trial  and  a  biblio- 
graphy of  Zenger  iroprinti.   New  Yoric,  1904. 

Sntwa,  Jostph.  A  Dictioiiai?  of  Boob  relating  to  America  from  its  DiscoTOy 
to  the  IVesent  Time.  Refer  also  to  AllUione.  Dictionary  of  Am.  Bio- 
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Amoica. 

Sadtse,  Julius  Friedrich.  A  Goman  Poem  by  F.  A.  Mllhlenberg.  Americana 
Gcnnanica,  vols.  1,  Z. 

Jtuttu  Falckna.  Mystic  and  Sdiolar.  Devout  Pietist  in  Geimany,  Hermit 

oo  the  Wssahickon,  MissioDary  on  the  Hudson.  Fhiladdphia,  1903. 

Falckner's  Accurate  Narrative  of  P^nsylvania.  Philadelphia,  19W. 

The  Patheriand:  lUO-1700,  showing  the  part  it  bore  in  the  disconry. 

exjriiHBtirai,  and  development  of  the  western  cmtinent,  with  special  reference 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Ptansytvauia;  part  i  of  a  uanative  and  critical 
histoiy,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Penn^lvaoia-Gennan  Society. 
Philaddphia,  1897.  xn  (8),  SM  pp.  lUustntiona.  Plates.  Portraits.  Maps. 
Facsimiles.  (Pennsylvania:  The  Gennan  Influence  on  its  Settlanent  and 
Devdopment,  pt.  l) 

-  Same.    (In  Penosylvania-^^laman  Society  Ptoceediop  and  AddressCi, 

to),  th,  i^.  33-eS6.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1^7.) 

Hm  Germao  I^etists  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania.   I69i-1708.   Philadet- 

phia:  Printed  foe  the  author,  1896.    xnii.  904  pp.    Illustrations.    Plates. 

■  '   ■—  He  Goman  Sectarians  of  Pcnn^lTania,  1708-1742;  a  critical  and 

legendary  history  of  the  Ephrata  Gloistef  and  the  Dunkers.  Philadelphia: 

Antbcv,  IB99-I900.    2  vols.    Illustrations.    Plates.    Portraits.   Facnmilea. 

The  Mosic  of  the  E^riuaU  Cktister,  abo  Conrad  Bei«el's  lYeatise  osl 

Music,  as  set  forth  in  a.  prefue  to  the"TWtdTaube"  of  1747.  Laii> 
caster,  1003. 

— —  ed.  Letters  relating  to  the  settlement  of  Germantown  in  Pennsylvania, 
18S$-1SS4,  from  the  KUnueken  Manuscript  in  the  Miuistaial.archiv  of 
LUbet^  rqirodnced  in  facsimile  unds  the  diieciian  of  Julius  Friedrich 
Sachse.  LObeci  and  Philadelidua,  1903.  xii.3S[l)i^  Illustrations.  Front- 
ispiece. Facsimiles. 

Sachse-Weimar.  Bemhard,  Duke  of.  Travels  through  North  America  during 
the  yean  18C5  and  1886.   Fhiladdphia,  IfttS.   See  Bemhard  t.  SachseD" 
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6ipiuw.   FUD&ig  JaLre  deubdun  StrdxQi.    Ged«nkbIUta  ran  fiO  jihrigen 

Jutnlttum  da  Gomama  id  Saginaw,  Michigaii,  1S06. 
Saint-Victor.   Briefe  liber  die  Voonigten  Staateu  von  NordunoikK.  Ana  dem 

FranzSaisclLen.    Berlia,  ISSS. 
StStj,  A.  S.,  Jr.  The  Hiitoi?  tA  Omngebuig  Coun^,  Oraiigcburg,  S.  C.  ISOS. 
Sabtwcher,  Dr.  Josefdi.  Meine  Reise  nach  Nord-Amerika  im  Jahre  IMS.  Uit 
Btatifldschen  Bcmei^ung^  ilbcr  die  ZiuUnde  der  Krth^iiiK'hfn  tfiwA^  l^ 
M)f  die  Deuefte  Zeit  Wita,  ISW. 

SaituDlungiieuerRaMbeachrabiiiigeD(K&hler).  l  GWingen,  1767-69.  Inludt: 
Eine  kune  Nachricht  von  Nordun«9ika  (Bogen).  FcankUD'a  Nochrichten 
Ton  Notdamerika.  Httorich  Timbvladte's,  (^cmbritaiuiiwJieD  Lieute- 
nanta  iints  dem  Fuiarolk,  Nachrichtai  von  seinen  sdtBamen  Schicksalcn 
auf  aeiuen  Bcistti  in  daa  I^nd  der  Chookces,  etc.  Eine  Nadiricht  voo  etocr 
Beise.  die  auf  Befdii  der  Groeabritacuiisdien  Geadlsdiaft  eu  BefiiidauDg 
deaclui5tlichenGlaubeiuuDt(monmieawordeii(lWiipeon).  Merinrtlrdige 
historische  BegebenheiteD  yon  Bengalen  uad  IndcNtan,  nebet  Nachrichtoi 
Ton  dcT  Gatterlehie,  etc  dts  Gentooa  (Holwdl). 

Sammlung  da  be«tai  u.  neueaten  JEtdsebeKhnibuiigeii  in  einan  aiinRlhriichcn 
Auazuge,  worinne  one  gcuaue  Nachricht  Ton  da  ReligioD,  BcgicrunpTa- 
fasning,  etc.,  voihiedena  lilDda  und  VUlkcr  gegebeu  winL  x.  Mit  viekn 
Btltxlichen  Kupfon.  Berlin,  1772. 

Inhalt:  Allgemeiiie  Nachricht  und  Eintheilung  von  America.  Colombai' 
crate,  iweite,  dritte,  viette  Rate  nach  Amoica.  Fonere  Entdeckui^^  de> 
Spader  in  America.  Erobening  tod  Mesico  durch  Cortea.  Beachaffoihtit 
des  mexicanischen  Reicha,  etc.,  etc. 

Sammlung  TorzUglicber  Poenen.  Gealtnge  und  Lieda  nn  fleutacfiai  Diiittero. 
Beading,  1831. 

Sandet,  C.  Geschichte  dea  BUgerierieges  in  den  Voeinigten  Staaten  von  Anmika 
1861-1865.   8.  Aufl.   (Mangold.)   i.  ISTS.   (Fcotaetzuug  nicht  cmdueDm.) 

Sanda,  David.  Beantwortung  der  Frage:  Wiegdit*a  ia  TeiaaP  Breslau,  ISW. 

^  Saitorius  von  Waltershausen  (PreiherT),  J.  G.  IMe  Zukunft  dea  Deutaehtnma  in 

den  Voeinigten  Staaten  v.  Amerika;  Voitrag  gdiatten  in  der  Sektkm  GSt- 

tingen dea DeutKhenCokiDial-Venini ami.  Dec.  1884.  Bcslin.IB8a.pp.40i 

— —  Die  Zukunft  dea  Deutschtuma  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amail^ 
1885. 

Dei  modeme  Sodaliamua  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika.  1800. 

Sauer.    See  Saur. 

Saur,  Christoph.  Bibtia.  Daa  iat:  Die  HdHige  Scbrift.  Alt«*  und  Nenea  Teata- 
DMnta,  UBcb  der  Deutschen  UebenelEung  D.  Martin  Luthoa.  Goman* 
town,  1743.  Second  edition.  1763.    Hiitd  edilJMi,  1778. 

Apologie  der  wahren  chriatKcheo  GoUeagelahrtheit,  gedruckt  voo.  Robot 

Barely,  Germanlown,  Pa.,  1776. 

— —  Das  ewige  Evangdium,  gedruckt  von.  Gomantown,  Ru,  1768. 

Erbauliche  Ijeder-Sammhmg  ttir  Evang.  Lutb.  Gemdneo  in  BeuMj)- 

vanien,  gedruckt  von.  Gomantown,  Fa..  1795. 
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i— '       G«isUichc8  Bhimen-GHrtkiii,  gedruckt  von.  GcmuDtcnni,  Fa.,  1791. 
— Gesaogbucfa  ftli  Ev«ng.  Ret.  Goneiueii  in  den  Vet.  Stoatai  von  Amerikat 

gedrurkt  von.  GermiuitoiTn,  Fa.,  1799. 
Vollstftodigea   Marbuiger  Giesangbuch,  gedruckt   von.  Gtrmantowii, 

Ru,  1770. 
Srot,  Ssmud.  Vaw^hiedeneaHeund  neOereGeschichten  voD  Eracheinungender 

Gtutfi  und  etwBs  won  deni  Zuiland  der  Seeien  noch  deca  Tode,  gediuckt 

ron,   Chwtnut  ffiU,  1704. 
Stuier  Imprint.  Buclaj,  Robot.  Apology  or  Defence  Writing  of  the  True  Quig- 

tian  Religion  ai  such  is  Preached  and  Tati^t  Among  the  FeojJe  who  out  of 

Mocktfj  are  Called  Quaker,  that  u  Trembla,  or  a  Complete  Description 

and  Record  of  their  Principle*  and  Teachings,  throng  much  EvIdeiiM 

Draivn  from  the  Hot;  Bible,  the  Sound  Reason  and  the  Testimonj  as  well 

of  Old  as  New  Celebrated  Writeia.  Including  a  Thorough  Anawoing  of  the 

Strongest  CHticianu  Commonly  used.    Now  after  the  Second  Latin  and 

NinthEngli<hedition,newI;  translatedintoGerman.  Gennantown  (printed 

in  German  b;  Christopher  Saur,  the  younger),  1776. 
Saze,  John  Godfrey.    A  biographicai  sketch  of  Vermont's  lawyer,  joumaliat, 

lecturer,  and  rhymesler;  by  Russel  W.  Tafl.    Burlington,  Vermont,  IBOO.    ■ 

100  cofnes  fwivately  printed. 
Scandinavians  in  Americs.  Nelson ;  History  of  the  Scandinavians  and  Successful 

Scandinavians  of  the  U.  S.    i  vols.  Minneapc^,  1B03. 
Schaden,  Ado][A  v.  Die  deutschen    Emigianten.     Sdzxe   cur   Kaiskleristik 

del  Zdt,  in  EatyriB^h-romantisch-dramatisch-bizarTen  Fonnen  entworfai, 

Boston,  1818. 
SchaS,  D.  S.  He  Life  of  PhiKp  Schaff.  N.  Y.,  1897. 
Schaff,  Hiilip.  Amerika:  Die  politiachen,  sodaJen  und  kirchhch-religiitaen  Zua- 

tlnded.V.  Stv,  Nordamerika,  mitbesonderaRUcksiehtauf  die  Deutschen, 

aus  eigenar  Anscfaauung  dargestellL    Berlin,  1854.    214-SdO  pp. 
Schaniz,  Rev.  P.  J.  F.   Historical  Discourse  at  the  Sesqui-Cent«nnial  of  the 

Christ.  Erang.  Luth.  Church  on  the  Tulp^ocken,  1893. 
Echarf,  3.  Hi.  Tlie  Chronicles  of  Baltimore.  Baltimore,  1874. 

~  TTie  History  of  Maryland. 

Scharf,  J.  Th.,  and  Westcott,  T.  Htstory  of  PhlladelFJiia.  Philadelphia,  1884. 
Sdiatzmann,  J.   Nach  Amerika.  Fhkktischer  Rathgeber  und  Buhrer  for  Aus- 

vanderer,   St  Gallen,  1883. 
Sdieib,  Heinrich.   (Pastor)   Predigten:  Sonntag  d.  SO.  Februar.  1881.   Sonntag 

d.  27.  Mttrz,  1881.   Sonntag  d.  17.  April,  1881.   (Osterfest)  Sonntag  d.  it. 

Sept.  1881.   Pfingstfest,  1888,  tO.   Mai.  EHe  Sonsgemtinde  tod  BaHImoie 

und  ihre  jUngsten  Verketzerer;  die   Balto.    Postoralkonferenz  u.  die  St 

Louiser  FacultBt,  1881. 
Scheibot,  Siebeo  Monate  in  den  Rebellen  Staaten.   Stettin,   1888, 
Schem,   Alexander   J.     Deutsch-AmerikaniKhes    Konveisationa-Lericon.     XI 

BSnde.  New  Yorit,  1869^4. 
SchcTpf,  G.  A.  EntstehuDgsgescbKhte  nud  gt^i^irtlrtiger  Zuatand  des  ocuea. 
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iinabltBngigai.  anwTJfconiwAaiStMtcB  Taas.   Ein  Bdtnig  sur  GcKJtidde, 

Statiitik  und  Gcogn^ilue  dicaci  Jahrinindats.  Im  Luwle  adbrt  gcMmindt. 

Mit  2  Ka.  AugrtHng,  IHl. 
Schetxef>  CarL    Wondauiigcn  durcb  die  Sfittd-flmerikaiiuchicn  Freuttatea 

Nicangua,  HoDdima  und  San  SalTsdot.  Mit  HinUicIc  aut  deutiche  Emi- 

gralioa  und  deuttchcn  Handel.  Mit  8  Ka.  BiauuKhwdgi  18S7. 
Schicdt.  R.  C  On  the  Tbteihold  U  a  New  Ctntiuy.   Fhiladdphia,  1900. 

Bev.  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Raudk. 

Schid,  J.  Beiae  durch  die  FeUengebiige  und  die  HninboldtKd>irge  nach  don 

rtillen  Ocean.   Sduffhauaen,  1S50. 
Schiller,  FriedridL  Kabale  und  liebe,  Act  U.  Sc.  ii. 

Scbilln  Album.  Philaddphia,  1S59.  (Collection  of  poemi  of  Gotnan^Amancana.) 
Schlagiutmat,  R.  t.  Celifornien,  Land  u.  Leute,  m.  Ho.  1871. 

.- Die  PrtlrieD  des  anKfikuuBchen  Weatens,  m.  Ho.  1876. 

• Die  Santa  F6-  und  PaoficbahD  in  Nmdamerika,  m.  lUustr.  u.  Ka.  188S. 

Die  Padfic-^senbahn  in  Nwdametika.   Mit  Illuitr.  1  Ka.  und  1  Uei- 

lentab.  Ldpzig,  ISOl, 
Schlattd.  He*.  M.  life  of.  B7  B«v.  H.  Haibaugh.  PUladetphia,  lSfi7. 
Sddecht,  FiiedricL  Mdn  Aiuftug  nach  Tens.  Buulau,  1B70. 
'  Scbldden,  R.    Reise-Erinnerungai  aus  den  Vadnigtm  Staatcn  voa  Amerikft. 

N.  Y.,  187*. 
SchlSzer,  August  Ludwig,  vmi.  Briefwechsd.  Mdat  statioliscbai  Inhalts,  geaam- 

mett  und  zum  Vereuch  herausgegeben.  Gfittingen.  1775-81.  10  Bande. 
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Cherokee  War,  causes  BUITerlng  among 
settlers  ot  Baie-Gotha  district,  i,  223. 

Cherry  Valley,  massBcre  at.  i,  315. 

-'Chlcsgo  School"  ot  architects,  the,  ii, 
317-319. 

Chlckerlng.  Jonas,  Influence  ot.  In  piano- 
manufacture,  u,  115. 

OUlds,  George  W.,  gift  of,  n,  437. 


ChUilcotbe,  Bowman's  aiUck  on.  t,  372. 
Christian,  Israel,  as  public-spirited  man, 

I,  197. 
Christian  Indians.  See  Indian  congraga- 

Chrlstmoi,  celebration  of,  ii.  383-335. 

Christmas  and  Easter  cards,  u,  385. 

Christmas  tree,  u,  383-384. 

Chrystler's  Field.  Walbocb  at.  i,  513. 

Church  (German),  at  Sklppock.  i,  113; 
plana  ot  German  Lutheran.  In  Philadel- 
phia, I,  119;  Importance  of  Zlon.  at 
Philadelphia,  i,  131;  Trinity,  built  at 
Philadelphia,  i.  12a:dedkBtloD  ol  first 
German  Lutheran.  In  New  Jersey,  i. 
150:  quarrel  hi  N.  J.,  i.  Ififi;  Baltimore 
churches,  i,  IS4 ;  buUdlng  at  Hebron,  In 
Va.,  I,  lS2;olsouthweaternVa. .1.198; 
building  of  first  Lutheran,  of  Charleston, 
I,  218;  building  of  St.  John's,  In  Saie- 
Ootha  district,  i,  222:  of  St.  George 
at  Hard  Labor  Creek,  i,  224;  German 
Praleataot,  ot  Apil-Fomm,  i,  225;  In- 
corporation otflfteen  churches  of  South 
Candimt,!,  226;  churches  of  South  Car- 
olina named,  i,  220 ;  Jerusalem,  at  Ebe- 
neier.  I,  345;  preparation  tor  Revolu- 
tionary War  In  Philadelphia,  i,  287 ;  In 
EentucIcy.Teimessee,OhUi,etc.,  I,  3S8, 
399;  the  Tennessee  Synod,  i,  389;  Eng- 
Uah  displaces  German  in  churches,  etc., 
I,  389;  Lutheran  seminary  In  Greeoa 
County,  Tenn.,  i,  SS9:  rellgloua  Influ- 
ences, II.  40U-420. 

ClDclnnatl,  Baron  Steuben's  relatkm  with 
order  of.  i.  327 ;  Germans  of  New  York 
on  the  roll  of  the,  i,  336 ;  growth  of  Ger- 
man population.  I,  420;  an  Important 
musical  centre,  ii.  277. 

Cincinnati  Export  big  Company.  Mie  ol 
Baum'B  ventures,  i.  425. 

avll  service  reform,  ii.  137-138. 

Civil  War,  Germans  in.  i,  622 ;  volunteers 
of  different  nationalities  enlisted  In,  i, 
523 ;  service  of  volunteers  of  various  na- 
tionalities enlisted  In.  i,  524:  German 
regiments  In  U.  8.  army  during,  i.  527; 
Qermsos  prominent  In.  i,  550. 

Clark,  General  George  Rogers,  of  English 
descent.!,  371;  his  Ksskaakla  and  Vln- 
cennes  expeditions,  i,  371,  372;  Ger- 
mane on  his  slalT  and  hi  his  ranks,  t, 
872;  expedition  into  the  Illinois  terri- 
tory. I,  450-156;  the  start,  i,  450;  the 
surprise  of  Kaskoskla.  i.  451 :  Captain 
Leonard  Helm  at  Vlncennes.  i.  452; 
other  Germans  oa  aark's  staff.  Bow- 
man. I,  452 ;  recapture  ot  Vlncennea  by 
the  British,  i,  453 ;  Hamilton  surprised 
and  defeated  at  Vlncennes,  i.  454 ;  cap- 
ture of  Brlllah  Btorea.  i.  454. 

Clarke,  James  Freeman.  ii,  437. 

aemen,  Frol.  Paul,  u,  230. 
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Clamani,  Oeorsei  Q«niUUi  pkUMM  In  On- 


Corlnflon.  iMDlwnl,  of  noble  haeaaUj, 
*Mtler  in  Kaotuckr,  i,  3Sa.  (Ksstoa 

Covlncton,  E7..  nunad  alter  I^nnhud 

Covinctoa.  i,  382. 
Cramp,  Chulei  Uenrj,  ihlp-buUdw.  n, 

Cnmpi,  tbe.  shlp-buUden,  11,  t06-IM. 

I   CrawfoM,  Colonel  WilHam,  Id  comiDM)d 

ot  punitive  expedllion,  1.  404;  d^eM 


CosBH'ell,  Dr.  Joaeph  O.,  be«d  ol  Raimd 

Hill  Sriiool,  II.  213. 
Coleridge,  11.  358. 
ColUti,  Uermaiui.  11,  Z4T. 
CORinienrs,  ConwUiu,  nttlei  In  Ud.,  i, 

101. 
CommuiilBt  Oub,  ornnlzed.  11,  ISO. 
"Company  ol  Kenoebec  Piircbase,  Tbe," 

buys  cUlms  of  CreUliu,  i.  3M. 
Concord  (sblp).  deacrlptlon  ol,  i.  34. 
Concordia  Oymiuslum,  i,  471. 
ConeslDca.  Penn.,  setlled  by  8wln,  i,  112: 

Dunkards  In.  i,  111. 
CoDeElo(»  wBcon,  i.  13fi;  as  forenintiBi  of 

"prairte  Khooner."  11,  30. 
Oonrederales,BltackedatCarth«ce,Ho.,i, 

MO ;  attacked  at  WllBoo's  Creek,  i,  Ml . 
CoDBieu,  reeolutloiu  to  Dobmunn  made 

by,  t.  343. 
CoDCTCM  of  Amertcui  coloulec,  the  fltet 

(lASO),  I.  20. 
ConogocbeacuG,  aetllement  ot,  i,  173. 
Conrad.  Friedrlch,  coosrenniui,  11. 177. 
Conrads.  Carl,  sculptor,  11,  314. 
CoQTied.  Helnricb,  11,  282;  career  and  !□- 

fluence   ol,  11,  330j  educatkm*!  T«Iit- 

um,  II,  333. 
Continental  CongresB,  enlmalC  ot  popula- 
tion by.  I,  380.  281. 
Cooh,  Edward,  u.  307. 
Cook.  Fredericlt  Albert,  u  dlacoreiei,  >: 

44S. 
Comeli   UniveiBlly.  technksl  education 

ol,  II.  229;  eslabllxbes  flrM  ichool  of 

tonHry  In  the  United  Stales.  S2« ;  pre- 

eentition  of  "Die  Journallalea "  and 

"Alt  Hddeiheu."  11,  338. 
Comwillls,  In  battle  ol  Camden,  1, 330:  at 

Yorktown,  348. 
"Corresponderl,"  Baltimore,  ij,  370. 
Cosby,  EovernoT  of  New  York,  stlra  up 

strife  In  New  York,  1,  lOfl ;  peraecutloo 

of  Zencer,  lOT, 
Cotla.  Helnricb,  Influence  ol,  it.  GT. 
Cotton.  Reverend  John,  preacher.  11,  253. 
Cotihausen,  F,  W,  Voo,  aa  leader  of  per- 
sonal IIMrty  alliances,  11.  147. 
Counts  (Coons),  one  ot  ori^nal  aettlenof 


1.404. 

CreBceiBtown,  as  locfttlon  of  Uooocacj, 
t.  les ;  touadlni  of,  i,  100. 

Oefeld.  Hemionltes  ol,  i.  31. 

CreU  (or  CreUliis),  Jonpli,  PblladelpUa 
printer,  i,  148 ;  acraet  to  brine  Owman 
Prateitants  to  MMi.,  i.  253:  asreemeDt 
of  lovenmient  of  Haas,  witb,  ),  ZM: 
■ells  claim  to  Plymouth  Co..  i,  354: 
■ood  reaulti  toUowliis  blae  cl»liiu  of, 
I.  2M;  and  Luther  briu  German 
aettlera  to  Frankfort.  He.,  i.  3Sfi ;  n,  306. 

Oesap.  attempt  to  drive  ImcIc  I^.  Oer- 

Calst,  H^ry  (Helnrtch  Cliilat),  Oennaa 
frontiersman,  i,  370;  battle  with  In- 
dians, 1,  370-371:  tubiequeiit  caieer. 
I,  371. 

Crumpacker,  E.  D.,  conwHroan,  n,  17S. 

Crysler  (KieuilerJ,  Helnrkb,  one  of  tbe 
founders  ot  Fiorooce,  i,  383. 
jbaiu.  state  In  which  predomlnatinc 
poriioii  ot  fonlsn  element  consliti  of. 


Culture,  InflueiKS  of  Oerman,  11,  377. 

Curme,  Q.  O.,  11,  247. 

Curtis,  Oeorse  William,  aa  cbairniaa  of 

dvli  service  tnvsBtUatloii  commlniam, 

II,  137. 
Custer.  Gen.  Georae  A.,  career  and  aerr- 

ices  of,  I,  ei7.  S«0. 
Cuttlns,  Stan  W,,  1,  vt;n,  247. 

Dfthlman.  J.  C.  stockman,  n,  74. 

Damroach,  Frank,  musical  conductor,  n, 
371 ;  pioneer  of  public  school  music,  n. 
232. 

Damrosch.  Leap<Md ,  coniwcted  wKh  mus- 
ical societies,  ir.  20S,  270.  271 :  mana«c 
ot  Metropolian  Otwra  Houee,  u,  38i; 

death.  II,  283:288. 
Damrosch.  Waiter  J.,  proralDent  in  mus- 
ical societies.  11,  268,  37J ;  conductor  ot 


Gern 


r.  170. 


Danes,  census  raport  on  dlstrlbuthm  of,  i, 
575:  nlneleenth  century  Immlcratiou  ot 
Norwedans,  Swedes,  and,  i,  681. 

Danker.  Jasper,  as  co-wotker  of  SluytM, 
1 ,  102 :  leaves  Sluyter  and  becamea  to- 
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(BellevJUe),  i 
Deerina,  B-  w..  u,  247. 
Deseur,  Edwvd,  i,  499: " Utlii  tti 

I,  SOO;  ■  umoaln  In  Civil  Wu,  i 

pTomlnent  In  poUUc*,  I,  Ml;  con 

mu,  11,  ITT. 
Deller,  Hanno.  ii,  347. 
DainMl.  Btarjf  l~,  uaderwear  nunufsc- 

turar,  u,  100. 
Dalanare.  MlimatB  of  Oermana  In.  i. 

2SS :  number  ot  Oeimana  Id  council 

(1790),  II,  IS. 
"Demokrat,"  PbOadelplilt.  ii.  370. 
Denver.  Francis.  Bcutptor,  n.  300. 
Denmann.  land  Bpeculator,  i.  407. 
Dern.  loliif,  tutaei,  ex 


'■Mulscb-Atben."  name  applted  to  UU- 

waukee,  i,  472. 
DeutKli.eiiEllache    Akodemla    (unvau- 

kee), 1,471:  i     *" 


Dcuticbe  Apotbeke,  ii.  90. 

"DeutaclM        Blbltotbeka-Oenllechaft," 

Belleville,  111.,  i.  429. 
"DeuMche    Qe»llBctiafi    von    Penna;!- 

vanlen."  (onned,  i,  71. 
DeulBclies  TbeaLer   Neues,  ii,   333;  ol 

PbUadelpbla,  33B. 
Deux  Fonts,    See  ZwelbrQckea. 
Deve7,  Admiral  GeoTie.  dlscountenanna 

flndlnss  o(  court  ot  Inqub-;  asalast 

Schlej,  I,  S71. 
DIckerman,  Cbarlei  B 


IMehl.  C.  S..  n.  ST4. 
Dlelmaii,  Frederick,  fi,  30 
DleMel.  H..  ii.  291. 
Dletrkli,  Cbarlea  Henry,  c 


(Belleville),  i,  4S8. 
DUger.  Hugo,  services  of,  i,  500. 
Diilhey,  Carl.  ii.  389. 
Dippel,  Andieaa,  ii,  2S4. 
DItnian.  I.  E..  arcbltect,  n.  322. 
mtiler,  Cbarlotte  Weber,  llliinrator,  n. 

323. 
Dock,  Chrlitopber,  Influence  on  educa- 


Dobme  (Sbarp    and  Dobme), 


Dobrmann,  Arnold  Senry,  aeniota  and 
reward  of,  i,  342:  rasolutloni  at  Oon- 
■ren  In  bebaif  of,  i,343;  relations  witb 
Adajns.  Uadtuii,  and  JeReraon,  >,  344; 
death  ot,  i.  344. 

Dol«B,  Alfred,  felt  manufacturer,  n.  101; 
piano  aound-bOMdi,  ii,  101 ;  Influence 
of,  n,  443. 

Domscbke,  Bembard.  tMmber  of  Wlscon- 
Kin  board  ot  Immigration,  i,  4TS. 

Doncb,  Eduard.  ii,  34S. 

Doracbbelmer,  Fhlllpp,  career  and  aerr- 
lew  of.  II.  172. 

DorHcbtielmer,  William,  Jr.,  ii,  173. 

Doual,  Karl  D.  Adolpb.  career  of,  ii.  193, 
237.  309. 

Drake,  pbysldan,  aanclaied  wllb  Uarlln 


Drama,  condition  ot  modeni  American, 
II.  337:  preemted  by  students,  n.  33C 
rt.;  at  women's  colleaes,  ii,  330. 

Dreer.  H.  A.,  Boed-man.  ii,  02. 

Dresden.  He.  See  Pranktort.  He.,  i.  2511. 

Dreael,  Julius,  wlne-arower,  i.  fi09:  career 
and  Influence  ot,  ii,  47,  348. 

Dreael,  Otto.  ii.  390. 

Drexe],  Anthony  J..  Influence  and  alft  ot, 
11.  437. 

Dreiel,  Francis  Uartln,  CMeet  and  Influ- 
ence ot,  11,  437. 

Diexel  Institute,  foundlns  ot,  n.  437. 

DreielB,  tbe,  ii.  37S. 

Duden,  Gottfried,  settler  fn  HIasourl.  i. 
440:  hit  book,  1,411. 

DOsseldorl  Schoal.  tbe,  n.  395-398. 

Dutour,  John  Francis,  a«  pioneer  grape- 
troirer,  u,  40. 

Dunkards  (Dunkers,  Timkers].  cboose 
Pa.  as  a  place  ot  retuae.  i,  113;  doo- 
trlne.  I,  114:  slmtlarlty  to  Mennonltei, 
Quakers,  aad  Aiutbaptlats,  i,  114:  enter 
Valley  of  Va..  i,  19S:  mlgralion  In  Va., 
1,301:  at  tbebeilnnlncotRevohilloil- 
aiy  War.  1,  286;  II,  < 


1,  432. 


ilalionswfth    Palatines,    i.    9Si 
census  report  no  distribution  ot,  i.  67S; 
are  of  German  blood,  n,  10. 
Duicb  West  Iitdta  Company,  the  nature 
and  methods  ot,  i,  10,  11. 

East  Camp,  located,  i,  83 ;  population  ot, 
S3;  hardships,  i,  83:  names  at  villa^i 
composing,  i.  83:  manufacture  oI  Naval 
supplies  abandoned,  i,  88. 

Easton.  formation  of  Lutberan  consresa- 
tlon  at,  I.  119:  prlnllng-press  at,  i, 
140. 

Ebeneiar.tounded,  1.330;  location  ot,  and 
conditions  at.  i.  239;  Salibumrs  dls- 
satlsDed  with,  i,  239:  government  ot, 
I,  341 ;  colonlstsopposed  (o  slavery,  i, 
342;  Jenuatem  Cburcb  erected  at,  i, 
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i :  cburcb  quurel  U,  i,  21S ;  import- 


Eckstein,  Joaepb.  u.  294. . 

Edenbora,  WUIUm,  tletl  m»cn«le.  a,  100. 

Educstlon.  earl;  baaia  of,  u,  201. 
I   Esaers.  IcQueace  of,  ei,  ei. 
,    Ejuers  Vlnefud  Company,  i,  506. 

Ehihom,  Prof.  E.  M.,  a,  23S. 

EkhberE.  Julius  E.,  ii,  290. 

Elchholtz,  Jacob,  ii,  29t. 

Ekkemeyer,  R„  ii,  326. 

ElckholT,  Anton.  comreseDwn,  ii.  177. 

Eldllti,  Cyrus  W..  a[cbl(«cl.  ii.  322. 

Eldllti,  Leopold,  arcbilsct,  n,  3Z2. 

Eldlltz,  Otto  M.,  butlder.  ii,  LIS. 

ElBennuum,  Pnrf.  C.  H.,  ii,  23S. 

EUers.  A.  F.,  mlnlni  endiwer,  ii,  SB. 

Eimer  &  Amend,  Importera,  ii,  90. 

Elsfeld.  Tbeodore.  i[,  261. 

Eleventh  Corpa;  history  of,  i,  M2:  kt 
ChuiceUorsvllla,  i,  GIS;  at  Lookout 
Mountain,  i,S4B;  atQettysburi,  i,  M7, 

Elbolm.Mojor.adJuIanl-Benerti  Of  Sevier. 
I,  STO. 


"Elisabeth 

Elliton,  Va„  settled,  i,  188 ;  OMOet  ol  set- 

tlera  of,  i.  IBS. 
Ellwangei,  Qeorge,  founder  of  Eltwanier 

and   Bury,  ti,  eo;  coutrlbutlons   lo 

nursery  woric,  u.  01 1  u  benehctor,  n, 

443. 
EUnronger,  H.  B.,  horticultural  writer,  n, 

SI. 
Elmendort,  Lucaa.  c 
Ely.  Prof.  R,  T.,  i 
Embury,  Phlllpp,  s 


Emeisou,  Ralph  Waldo,  ii.  3S9. 
Ende.  Amalle  von,  services  of,  n,  460. 
Endllcb,  O.  A.,  Judee.  ii,  ISO. 
Er«elhardl,  ProJ.  F.  E.,  ii,  23S. 
EncelmanD,  family  aa  "LAtln  tormers.' 

Enielmann,  O..  prominent  German  set- 
tler (Belleville).  1,458. 
En»elmann,   Peter.  German   teacher,   i, 


472: 


1,241. 


EnRelmaoD,  Tbeodor,  promlneDt  Oennan 

settler  (BellevUlel.  1,  4£S. 
Enselmaan.  Adolph,  prominent  Qerman 

settler  (Belleville),  i.  4SS;  eommandB 

Germans  In  Mexican  War.  i,  51S;  aerr- 

ice!<ar,  1.557. 
Endaod.  Intercourse  with  Palatinate,  i, 

73  ;  mlffrallon  of  Palatloes  to,  I,  77, 
Endlsh,  ioSbenandoab  Vsiley,!,  187;  d&- 


rin  to  hear  Honvlan's  preachinc  i, 
ZOSi  enllatad.lndvUWai  eoumaraud 
accordtns  toslateof  enllstmejit,  1.S23: 
amount  of  service  contributed  In  Civil 
War  by,  i.  524:  Endand'i  attitude  to- 
ward the  Union  cause,  1,607;  census 
report  on  dtstrlbullon  of,  i.  $7A :  states 
In  which  predoiplnatliiic  poition  at 
lorelsn  element  conaiste  ot.  i.  STS: 
populatloD  and  dtstrlbullon  In  the  vari- 
ous states  compared  with  that  ot  Ger- 
mans and  Irish,  i,  577 :  nineteenth  cen- 
tury lmmi«ralton  of  Scotch,  Welsh, 
and.  I,  6S1:  population  compared  to 
Germana  aa  to  numbeis,  n.  26.  20. 

Ephrvta,  cloister  founded,  1. 116:  printinc 
press  ot,  I,  140:  music  at.  y.  255-260. 

Ephrata  Community,  at  OermantowD, 
I,  51;  on  the  Cocalico,  lADcaster  Oo^ 
I,  114-116. 

Episcopalians.      Germans       promlneiit 

ErIcsOD.  Leif.  Icelandic  explorer ;  expedi- 
tion to  Wlneiand.  i.  0. 

Ermentcout,  Daniel,  conoesamao,  u,  179. 

Ern,  Henry,  n.  291. 

Ernst,  Pros,  A.  F.,  n,  233. 

Ernst,  O.  H.,  civil  endneer.  ii.  80. 

Erstei  Deutscher  Stnaerbiuid  von  N(HiI< 
auterlka,  n,  274. 

Esselen,  Chrlatopher,  ii.  309. 
EttwGtn.  He  v.,  an  elder  in  one  ot  tbe  In- 
dian couKreBalloiis,  i.  300 :  servlcet  of, 

Evancelkal  Aaaoclatlon,  The,  orisin  and 

present  state  of,  u,  424. 
Everett.  Edward,  Influence  ot,  ii,  211  (t.; 


61, 

Fairs,  oriiln  ot  annual,  ii.  379. 

Falckner,  Daniel,  careei  of,  i.  41 :  Mystic, 
47;  burcomasler.  39:  acquires  land  A* 
Frankfort  Company,  i,  116:  relation  to 
New  Jersey 'churches,  i,  165. 

Falckner.  Justus,  minister,  i,  42:  Lutlier- 
an  preacher,  I,  1 16 :  called  to  New  Yoric 
and  Albany.  110;  relation  to  New  Jer- 
sey churches,  i.  155;  ii.  410. 

Falckoer's  Bwamp,  locatkm,  i,  43;  Faldc- 
nerat,  I.  116. 

Falk.  Louis,  II,  391. 

Family  names.  In  Ballimore,  i,  105-140: 
in  Western  Maryland,  i.  170, 175. 

FaiWest,the,r«pld«e'  ■         "    *      ' 
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I,  eoi ;  Introduction  o[ 
Russian  fniilB,  i,  SD2;  Astot  utd  As- 
toria, I,  S02,  SOS:  ImmlsrUloD  to  Ore- 
gon, I.  fi03;  consresalcuia]  Inducemenla 
to  Orecoi)  aeltleiB.  i,  503;  HUoard,  i, 
004;  Yesler.  i,  SOS:  CUlToniia:  Sutter, 
I.  E07;  discoverf  of  cold  on  Sutter's 
fUm.  I.  508;  iwiulon  of  Sutter,  i,  SOS; 
TlDeru-d*.  etc.,  i.  SOS,  GIO;  Oermsa 
population  1q  C&tltomla.  i,  510. 

Faulkner  (Fklkmer).  Harlln.  wtllei  In 
Ud.,  I,  lei. 

FeUenberic,  educational  model,  ii,  311. 

Fernow.  Beniliard  Edward,  u  Qm  head 
ol  foreslrr  achool,  ii,  ST:  ■Bcratary  of 
Amerhaui  Foreatr;  AsBocIatlon,  ii,  68; 
Cornell  Coliese  of  Forestry,  n.  SB; 
appointed  director  of  N.  Y.  School  of 
ForesiiT,  ii,  220;  nrvlcea  ot,  u.  2: 

Fetter'.  Prof.  Frank  A.,  it,  383. 
Fetlerolf,  Prea.  A,  H.,  ii,  233, 

Flcklln.  JoMpb,  ferr;  at  HaysvlUe,  Kj. 
38S. 


177. 
Flt>oa.  John.  Snt  blstorlan  ot  Kentucky. 

I,  ««l. 
Flock,  B.T.,  II,  201. 
Fink.  Albert,  civil  eulneer  and  rallwa; 

OTBanlzer,  [i,  SO ;  varied  activity  and 

posltlDiiB,  |],  80-Sl. 
Fink.  Henrr.  president  of  Norfolk  and 

Western,  ii,  8S. 
Fink.  Mike,  backwoods  desperado.  1. 117. 
FInkelnbuTB,   O.   A.,    urges  activity  tor 

Union  cause,  i,  534; 


First  Corps,  at  Oetlysburt,  i,  M7. 
Fiacbback,  J.,  one  ot  orbUnal  wttlera  or 

Qermanno,  i,  178;  proprietor  of  Nortb- 

em  Neck,  i,  ISO. 
Fischer,  Col..  In  the  battle  ot  Ortdcany,  i, 

307. 
Fiscber,  Henry,  i,  493. 
Fliher,   Henry    L.,   Pennsylvania-Dutch 

poet,  II,  841. 
Filch,  Ecra  Charles,  Influence  ot,  n,.442. 
Flack,  William  Henry,  cODsressinaa,  ii, 

170. 
Flader,  Henry  M.,  hotel-builder,  ii,  7fl. 
Fleecy  Dale  (Maryland),  settled,  i.  172. 
Flelscbmann.  K.  A.,  services  of.  ii,  422. 
Flobr,  Dr.Ceorie  Daniel,  as  pastor  omonc 

Oermani  In  Va..  i,  108. 
Florence,   Kentucky,  founded,   1B20,  I, 

882. 
Floyd,  attempts  to  aid  the  South,  r.  fi31. 
Foelker,  Senator  Otto  Q.,  his  decldin< 

TOle,  II.  141 :  devotion  to  duty,  ii,  471. 
'  Foerderer,  Robert  H.,  tanner,  ii,  101. 
Fa«rsl«T,  A.  M..  n,  287. 


Follen,  Carl.  Influance  and  aerrlcei  ot,  n, 
214,  347,  8B8.  427. 

Follenlus.  Paul,  i,  70;  orlslnalor  ot  plan 
of  Glessenei  Qesellschaft,  1. 143;  gettle- 
ment  In  Warren  County,  i,  444. 

Forestry  Consrass.  American,  ii,  50.  Bee 
American  Forestry  Association,  ii,  50. 

Forestry  Quarterly,  The.  ii,  SO. 

Forestry  schools,  ii,  GO. 

Fort  Christina,  Snedish  colony,  i,  13. 

Fort  Duquesne.  incident  ot  choice  of  road 
to,  I,  2eS;  Pa.  tovemmenl  Bts  out  ex- 
pedition acalnst.  i.  371:  evacuated,  i, 
273;  defeat  ot  expedition  asalnsl,  i, 
278. 

Fort  Frankfort  (Ue.).  settled,  i,  250. 

Fort  McHenry,  British  repulse  at.  i,  St4. 

Fort  Fltt  (now  Plltsburc),  tort  In  Feno- 
syivanU,  I,  SM. 

Fort  Rldfely  (Ulmtenta),  i,  4SG.  487, 
488. 

Fort  Sfalrley.  Bee  Fort  Frankfort,  i,  2SB. 

Fort  Washington,  defensive  fort  at  Cin- 
cinnati, I,  407. 

Foster,  Nattumlel,  as  Indian  Qshter,  t, 


Fox.  Oeorte,  send) 
looda  and  Qermany,  i,  mi. 

Fox  Lib^  Act,  refers  to  Zenaer  trial,  i, 
100. 

Froncke.  Aosust  Heimann,  bead  ot 
Lutheran  Church  at  Halle,  i,  llT;  cor- 
respondence with  Cotton  Ualher,  n, 
202 :  InQuence  of,  ii,  203. 

Prancke,  Dr.  G.  A.,  relation  to  Salxbursers, 


I,  23G.  3 


FToncke,  Kuno,  ii,  232. 247, 347 1  an  Ideal- 

Franco-Prussian  War,  effect  of,  on  Oer- 
man  Immltratlon.  i,  586. 

Fnnkenfeld,  Rev.  Theodore,  as  flisl  Ger- 
man Reformed  pastor  ot  Md.,  i,  173. 

Franktort.  Ky.,  county  seal  of  Franklin 
Cously,  T,  383:  tounders,  i,  383,  384; 


tlen 


I,  384.  n< 


Frankfort,  Me.,  founded,  i.  3SS. 
Frankfort  Company,  bedimlnc  ot,  i.  33; 
aaents  In  Germontown,  i.  41 ;  claims  ot, 


Franklin.  Benjamin,  prints  first  German 
books  In  America,  i.  144;  oa  Cierroans' 
sentiment  tonord  Stamp  Act,  i,  201; 
on  the  Independent  views  of  the  Oer- 
QiHiis,  II,  153:  Interest  In  and  Influence 
on  educatktn,  ii,  306:  visit  to  German 
Unlvemty,  ii.  20a. 
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Fmikllii  Colleaa,  touoded,  i,  147;  n,20S. 
FrsnkJin  and  MmbIisU  CoUeae,  u,  418. 
Fredeiica,  founded,  I,  33Q :   oplimd   b7 

palrloo,  I,  29fl. 
Frederick  the  Gieiit.  retimltoaUow  pftss- 

ueof  merceiurr  soldiers,  i,  3Gil;  bXli- 

tude  tawsrd  colonlea,  i,  3sa.. 
Frederick  Town  dptedeilck,   Usryluidl 

founded, I.18B:    '  "  


Freetblnkera,  orlain  In  United  States  of, 


FrelUa,  J.  K.,  civil  endneer.  a 

Frellnshuysen,  Frederick  T., 
patriot,  I,  1A3:  as  one  of  the  fiamerBof 
Ibe  coDMltuclon.  u,  I2fi ;  170 ;  Bacretai; 
of  State,  II,  183, 

Frellncbuysen.  Rev.  Tbeodore  J.,  church 
inauenceot,  II,  4ia. 

Frtmont,  Qen..  arrives  In  St.  Louli,  i. 
640;  succeeded  b;  Huuter,  i.  M2;  sup- 
ported by  the  Oeniiana,  ii,  131. 

n«ucb,  Invasion  of  Palatinate,  i.  SS;8uc- 
a  disappoints,  i. 


277,  i 
278. 


«  Fort  Duque 


whicb  predomlDatlns  portion  of  for- 

Fnncb-Endlah  War  at  n'*i,  Maine  0«r- 

nuns'  part  Id,  i.  263. 

Frey,  Adolf,  II,  2fll. 

Frey.  Col.  Emlle,  services  of.  i,  6SB. 

Flick,  Henry  Clay,  steel  macnate.  u,  97- 
as :  coke  nuuiufacturer,  ii,  100. 

rricke.  Dr.,  chemist,  ii.  Be. 

Filedensdorf  (Ohio),  r,  3M. 

Priedrlch,  Karl,  promliient  Oerniaa  Bat- 
tler (BelleTUle),  i,  4fiS. 

Frledricba,  Rev.  J.  O.,  bulldi  flrrt  Lulb- 
eran  church  In  Charleston,  i.  210;  be- 
comes pastor  of  OimnseburR  district,  i, 


Fries,  Wulf,  u,  2ae. 

Friesburi  (V.  C).  ssttlad  In  Wacliovta 

Frletchie '(Frltchle),  Barbuk.  n.  843;  In- 

Suence  of,  ii,  404. 
Frlsch.  wmiam.  ii,  374. 
FritBche.  F.  W..  ii,  194. 
Frlti,  John,  father  of  the  steM^mlD,  a,  M- 


Frebel.  Frledrich,  founder  o(  kinderiarteD, 
II,  237. 

Froman.Jacob.early  settler  In  Kentucky, 
I,  368 ;  trustee  of  Transylvania  Semin- 
al;. I.  37  a. 


Fromatb.  C.  H..  tl,  301. 

FroDt  Royal.  lncOJlMI«ted.  I,  103. 

Frontier  Una.  traced,  i,  206,  207 :  reason* 
tor  settlement  of  Gernoans.  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  Huiuenots  on,  i,  208;  de- 
tense  of.  by  Germans,  i,  207.  208;  by 
other  nMloQal  etoments,  i,  2fl7,  20S. 

Frontier,  Its  advance  and  disappearance, 
1.433. 

Fromleramen,  advantaae  of  tbe  native- 
born,  I.  300-360 :  probable  predomin- 
ance of  Qermanic  element  (Enallsb 
and  QennBDl  amoni,  i,  860;  Imposd- 
bllity  of  dlslInculsblDc  dlDerant  na- 
tional stocks  amoDC,  i,  307. 

Frost.  BrIc.-OeD..  forms  Camp  JacksoD,  t, 
036. 

Fuctu,  O.  C,  U  executive,  i,  80. 

Fuehs.  Olio,  prominent  art  teocbBr,  n, 

Fuchs.  Wlihelm,  establishes  first  mill,  i. 


Furter.  Benjamin,  aienl  of  Penn,  t.  33  ; 
advocates  redempilonlst  ^stem,  i,  SO. 
Fumess,  W.  H.,  ii,  427. 

Gail  and  Ax,  lobacconlsla,  n,  lie. 
Gallatin,  Albert,  flnancler,  ii,  INl. 
Gano,  Daniel,  one  of  tile  (oundtti  M 

Frankfort,  Ky..  i,  383. 
Oaaper.  Thomas,  accompanies  Fa3t<BlnB. 

I.  3S. 
Gates,  Gen.,  reception  to  Baron  Steuben, 

I.  322:  at  tbe  battle  of  Camden,  i.  329. 
Gathmann.  Louts,  inventor,  ir.  91. 
Qaucanald,  J.  H,,  painter,  ti,  301. 
Gaul,  G.  W.,  Illustrator,  ri.  323-334, 
Oelb,  Jobn.  Jr.,  piano  mfr.,  ii,  114. 
Gelb,  John.  8r„  Influence  of.  ii.  113, 
Cell,  W.  E..  II.  374. 
Gellfert,  Charles,  ii.  278. 
Gelser  Manufacturioc  Company,  tbtelb. 

ers,  horse-powers,  and  eoclneB,  n.  03. 
Oelssenbeimer.  Friediicb,  Iron 

OemOnder,  Oeotc.  TloUn-inaker,  i 


415. 


u,  413. 


"Genera]  Synod."  oriaiiized.ii.  411, 4IS. 

Georiia,  Moravbuis  in,  i,  126:  bocome* 
borne  of  Salzhurnrs,  i,234:  Oeorcetl 
charten  company  to  colonise,  i.  235; 
extent  of  German  settlements  la,  i,  244 1 
counties  inhabited  by  Qermsna,  i,  364. 
2Sa :  Qermans  as  detenden  ot  froatler 
ol.  I.  268;  estlmat 
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SH,  285;  niunbOT  of  Oermaiu  tn  coun- 

Met  of  (17«0),  n,  IS. 
Oeorfllk  Land  Companj,  ooOperatas  wilb 

Bockty   lor   PtomotlOD   ot   Cbilstian 

KnowledBe,  i,  23E;  abenUtJ  to  Bftli- 

buiieie,  I.  230. 
Gerhsid,  W.  P.,  unlury  tagioBia, 

Sa. 
Oerhart.  Carl,  aculptot,  ii,  311. 
Oerlcke,  William,  eonduetor  ot  tlw  Bob 

Bymphao;  Orcbestra,  ii,  3SS. 
Qetlach.  QustaTB.  aculplor,  ii,  312. 
Qerlacb,  J.  C.  aa  executive,  i,  SO. 
Oerlachgdort,  lootloD,  i,  93. 
Qerman  Beoavolent  8oclet;,  founded, 

Cbarleslon.  S.  C,  i.  337. 
Qermaii  blood  la   the  American  people. 

D,  6-37:  coDcluttoDi,  and  eompuisDn 

witb  Enillih  and  Iriab -' 


"Oerman  ETansellcal  Brood."   See  Gar- 

man  State  Cburcb,  n.  425. 
Oerman     Flats,     luiprlaed     b;     Capt. 

BelHre,  I,  200;  attacked  br  Brast.  i, 


249. 

Oerman  lansuwe.  la  public  acboob,  i 
150-152;  reporti  ot  mloittea  ot  eoiiTei 
tloQlnlvolancuBSBBlnPemi.,  ii.  15:  . 
iti  place  In  American  schoola,  ii,  24S- 
247 :  tbe  retono  metbod  ot  teachlns,  u, 
247-348. 

Oenuan  music  maaten,  n,  292. 

Oerman  opera,  relative  populAiltr  ot.  ii. 
383-234. 

Oerman  Patait,  i,  75. 

Oerman  pioneers  In  Ohio :  Conrad  Velaer, 
CbrixtUn  Frederick  Post,  i,  391. 

Oerman  Potes.  larce  eltlSBln  n>htcb  the 
pmdomiiuitliic  portion  of  torelxn  ele- 
ment consists  ot,  I,  579. 

OBTinaa  Reformed,  prominence  In  earlj 
Qennan  settlements  ot  Pa.,  i,  1  IS;  rela- 
tions nitb  Lulberani,  i,  US;  become 
Preabjterlans,  i.  1E3. 

German  scouts  and  Indian  flchten: 
Oeorae  Ruffner,  David  Bolaus,  Freder- 
ick Bebrle,  Peter  Nteswancer,  Ju^ob 
HiileT.  Jobann  Warth,  Christopher 
Miller.  JOMph  UlUer,  i.  411,  413;  Lewis 
Wetzel,  I,  413  (T. 
Oennan  eocial  and  cultural  InSuenre,  Us 
■piril.  It,  350-251 :  historical  rondUions 
which  It  met.  n,  251 ;  earl;  crltlclsjns, 
n.  361 :  IM  effect,  u,  253. 


Oerman  State  Chureb,  orlfin,  croirIh,Mid 

faith  or,  in  United  atatei,  ii.  425. 
Oerman  suburban  arcbltectuni  (villas), 

II.  319. 
Qeiman-AiDerican    Beltlement    Society, 

colon;    in    MinKnirl,    i,    474;    Franc 

Uher,  [.  474. 
Oermanla  (Kansas},  t,  501. 
"Oermanla."  Milwaukee,  ii,  370. 
QennanIa  Orrbeslra.  tbe.  ii.  2«1~3M. 
"Oermanla"  society,  orlcln^  purpose,  I, 

473;  methods,  I,  474. 
Oermanic    Museum,  tbe   (Harvard),  n. 


an  army  wttbout  oncers,  i,  1. 

as  early  coamoffraphera:   Martin  Be- 

halm,  1,  3;  Mareator  (Kramer),  i.  4; 
Uartin  WaldseemOlter,  i,  5;  BcbAoer, 
Relsch,  and  Ruyscb.  i,  4. 
as  early  settlers :  HaaaEans  at  Port  Roytl 
(1503),!.  7:  the  "Dutch"  at  James- 
town   (1607),    r,    7;    contemporary 

tJermans  In  New  Netberiand'  (1626)! 
I.  0  IT. ;  Urat  [lerniuieDt  selllemem  In 
U.  B..  I.  30;  unwUllDfcnese  to  bold  at- 
flce  In  Germantovn.  i,  39;  Immlsra- 
tlon.  I.  53;  protest  asalnst  immicra- 
tlon  abuses,  i,  59:  at  tiermantown, 
N.  Y.,  Oermont,  and  Rblnebeck.  i, 
B3:  eertlementa  tn  Virginia,  i.  177i 
ramilles  of  Qermanna  named,  i,  ITSi 
leave  Germsana,  i.  179;  settle  Sben- 
aodoab  Valley,  i,  187 ;  settlers  of  Val- 
ley of  V>.  named,  i.  193 :ot  Fa.  and 
Md.  Invade  Valley  ot  Va.,  i,  195^  as 
first  permanent  settlers  of  Ky.,  1, 199; 
scattered  ibroughout  the  Va.  towns, 
I.  303 :  achievements  ot,  In  the  Valley 
of  Va.,  I,  210;  Srn  setttemenls  In 


.  313:C 


t,InB< 


1  sUk  Industry 
In  America,  i.  315;  eilenl  ol  settle- 
ments ot  South  Carolina,  I,  217:  from 
Maine,  Kttle  In  South  Carolina,  i, 
330:  activity  of  South  Carolina,  i, 
227;  Id  Interior  of  North  Carolina,  i, 
228:  of  Pa.  migrate  to  the  (Prolines, 
t,  228 ;  cbar«cleri3tlca  of  Fa,,  who  set- 
tled In  Carolina,  i,  239;  of  biterlor  of 
North  Carolina  send  delecsles  to  Eu- 
rope to  obtain  ministers  and  scbool- 
tearbers.  i.  229:  cause  for  migration 
of,  from  Pa.  to  North  Carolina,  i. 230: 
tamllicB  ot  North  C^ririlna  named,  i. 
231;  In  Browl  Bay  district.  Me.,  I, 
349:hardshipsofearlyMs..  I.  360;  ot 

He.  petition  Gov.  Shirley,  i,  251;  ot 
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H«.  ioia  IxHilsbouTf  expeililoD,  t, 

3fiZ:  of  NovB  acottft,  I,  3S0;  of  Ue. 

mlBrale  to  8.  C,  i,  300;  palrloliint 
at  Me..  I.  292;  at  gateway  of  Weataa 
terrltorr,  i,  3B2;  earl;  mkirUce  and 
conituit  migration,  MQhlBDbers's 
natemeoC.  i.  SDS;  comparlKiD  wlib 
Other  slockB  as  pioneer  selllera  of  tbe 
permaoent  type,  i,  304;  Wasblng- 
tOD's  plan,  1,304:  Qovstdoc  Oleno'* 


In  Kentucky  and 
cob  Froman  and  otbers,  i,  afiS.  360, 
3SI:  "Dutchmen"  at  Beaisran 
Cmk,  etc..  I.  308;  Uyera,  i,  SBO;  Ibe 
"Dulcb"  woman  <rltb  Mrs.  Inslea.  i, 
869:  Elbolm  and  Cilsl.  i.  370:  Wet- 
lel,  I.  371,  and  note :  Helm.  Bowman, 
and  Dthera,  1.372 :  Netbeiland,  i,  373 ; 
Bedlncer,  374:  Selti.  Teiersen,  aiid 
others,  i.  377-373;  Mutei,  i,  373, 
370;  tbe  founders  and  ptlranj  ol 
Transylvania  Seminary,  i,  370. 

Id  Kentucky:  Fayette.  Jessamine, 
Woodford.  Scott.  Harrison,  Boone, 
Kenton,  and  Campbell  counties,  i, 
380.  381;  Tanner,  Rauscb,  and 
others,  i,  381;  Wllbeul  (Floreora, 
Ky.)  and  otben.  i,  382;  Kenton 
County:  CovlnBtOD,  elc,  i.  382; 
Campbell  County;  Newport,  etc.; 
Oallatlo,  Grant,  and  Peodle ton  coun- 
ties, 1.383:  Franklin  County:  Frank- 
ten.  1, 383.  384 ;  Bracken  and  Mason 


in  Tennessee,  i,  388.  380. 

In  West  Virginia,  JelTenoa  County. 
WbeellDi,  I.  418;  Jobn  WetEel,  I, 
419;  tbe  Zanes  at  Wbeeling,  i.  410, 

In  Ohio:  Zaoeavllle,  New  Lancaster. 
I,  418;  Jacob  Busch,  Knifely,  the 
Mennoolles  and  Zoulteslo  Tuacara' 

u  county,  i.  421 :  Joseph  Blui 


,  421; 


.  421.  n 


Cincinnati  OerroanB:  Baum.  i.  424- 
42A;  later  Oerman  enterprises.  Gross 
i  Dlelrlcb.  i.  426;  tbe  Scioto  Val- 
ley: German  buulers,  i.  423;  Herr, 
Blink,  Qrubb,  Op  den  GralT.  and 
olbera.  i,  423:  the  Ulaml  Valley: 
Christian  Waldschmldt,  i,  426,427; 
the  Great  Miami:  Dayton  and  Ger- 
mantowD,  i,  428 ;  otber  settlers  In  the 
Ulaml  Valley,  i,  427.  note;  between 
Cbiclnnatl  and  Toledo,  i,  42S,  420: 
Other  localities,  i,  420. 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley:  John 
lAw's  Arkansas  River  selllement,  i. 
437;  D'Aiensbourg  In  Ibe  St.  Charles 
dleirlft.  1.  438:  Germans  near  New 
Orleans,  etc..  i,  438.  439;  KUocel- 


ley  ;early  Immigrations,  1,441 ;"  Latin 
tarmeii."  i,  442;  tbe  "Glesaenei 
Gasellschaft,"  i.  442-44S;  cbaracter 
of  German  farmers,  i.  445 :  opposition 
10  slavery,  i.  446 ;  expeditions  to  tbe 
Far  West.  Sutler  and  LaufkOlter,  i, 
447:  German  papers  In  St.  Louis,  i, 
448;  Hanin  Slephan  and  the  Saion 
Lutherans,  i,  448;  Germans  In  the 
southern  counties,  i,  44S. 

In  Indians,:  Vevay,  i.  456:  viticult- 
ure not  successful,  i,  465;  tbe  Rap- 
plsls  on  Ibe  Wab&sh :  proaperlty  and 
tetum  to  Peonsylranla,  i,  456. 

tn  Illinois:  L.  ScbOnberger.  Griter, 
Kramer,  Barosbach,  Sleluer.  i.  4A7; 
prominent  Germans  In  St.  Qalr 
County.  I,  4«8:  Germans  tn  political 
office.  I,  4£0;  in  military  servk«.  i. 
450;    Bighlawl,    Alton,    and    olbet 

In  Iowa:  population  of  Dubuque. 
I,  461;  New  W lea.  Gutenberg,  tbe 
"Icarlans,"  Dea  Moines,  Davenport. 
1,  4S2. 

in  Micbigan:  Friedrlch  Baraga.  In- 
dian misskioary,  i,  463;  Hammer's 
account  ol  the  Michigan  Germans,  i, 
454;  Kobl's  statements,  i,  *tn,  405. 

Id  Ontario:  Sberk,  Betuter,  and 
German  Mennonltea  In  Ontario,  i. 
405:  settlement  it  Grand  Klver,  at 
Waterloo,  i,  460 ;  mortgage  taken  up 
by  I^ncaster  County  MennoQltes.  i, 
407;  Berlin  and  otber  cities,  i.  467. 

in  Wlscooslo:  Ibe  "Funk  Block- 
house," I,  460;  West ph all.  Stroth- 
mann,  Horn,  Schoffier.  and  otbers,  i, 
470;  Milwaukee:  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  social  inSuence,  Tura- 
and  Gesangverelne.  i,  471.  472: 
causes  of  large  Oennan  Immievlloo, 
1,  473-475;  the  plan  to  found  a 
Germao  stale,  i,  473-475:  favorable 
reports  of  settlers,  i,  475;  freedom 
(rom  debt,  and  libera!  policies,  i, 
47 S-470;  commissioners  and  bureaus 
of  Immigration.  1.477,478;  the  Wis- 
consin Central  Railroad,  i,  478;  Ger- 
man books  and  pamphlets,  i,  479: 
■eograpblcaldisIrlbuIkiD,  1,480.431. 

ta  Minnesota;  Swiss  Immlgranl* 
from  Red  River  settlements,  i,  432, 
483;  LaPolnle,  I.  483,  484;  Bender- 
■on,  New  Ulm,  i.  484-189. 

In  Texas:  the  Oldenburten  on  the 
Colorado,  Von  Bastrop,  i,  401 ;  failure 
of  Germania  Borlety's  colony,  i,  492; 
colony  of  Henri  Castro.  1,402;  "Teu- 
tonla-Orden,"    i,    402;     "Mftlnnr 
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Addsrereln."  I,  463,  4M;  S<din«- 
BraunlelB  uid  his  colon;,  i.  «M.  iv6: 
VoQ  Meusebuh.i.4S5-409;  promlo-  . 
«nce  ot  Texan  Qeimuia  la  palltics. 
aublelcber  and  Detener.  i,  4M-S01. 
areas  at  U.S.  aettled  In  theelgbl- 
eeatb  centutr  b}>,  i,  S73i  tilDeleentli 
cenluiy  mlsratlon  of,  i,  574;  csmua 
report  on  the  dlatrlbution  In  U.  S.  ot, 
I,  G74 ;  proportton  of  toreisn  elcownt 
In  various  divlaloni  ot  U.  8..  i,  57fi: 
lUtes  in  wbkh  predominating  por- 
tion of  (orelcn  element  does  not  con- 
■IM  of,  I,  £70;  population  and  dis- 
tribution in  the  various  states  com- 
pared nitb  that  of  Enslisb  and  Irlih, 
1.  fi77 :  large  cities  in  nblcli  predom- 
inating portion  of  foreliD  element 
consisls  ot,  I.  b79:  citlea  ot  tbe  U.  B. 
in  wbkb  over  5000  of  Ibe  populstloa 
are,  i,  G7I>;  as  desirable  Immigrants, 
I.  GSI :  lone  of  V.  8.  Inhabited  b;. 
I.  SSlj  nlnet«enlh-ceDtur]i  Immlsra- 
llon  ot,  I,  (iSl ;  reasons  tor  rise  and 
tail  Id  ImmisTBtloa  of,  i,  5S3 ;  condl- 
llons  causing  blgh  waves  o(  immigra- 
tion ol,  I,  G8G:  Buetuatlon  in  Immi- 
■lallon  of,  1.  SS6 ;  periods  In  Immigra- 
tion ot,  i,  5SS;  HQDcb's  cbuacteiiza- 
tkm  ot  three  types  ot  aineteenth- 
centWT  tanmlnantB,  i.  5S8-58B. 
fta  explorers :  John  Lederer  in  Virginia, 
I,  27:  Hiens  In  Texas,  i,  38;  Peter 
Fabian  In  the  CArollnas,  i,  2B;  Fran- 
cis Louis  &lltschel,i,  2B;  in  Kentucky : 
Stoner  (Steioer),  Harrod,  Yeaaer, 
and  others,  i,  3(10,  and  note. 
as  bunters  and  trappers:  Kentucky, 
Lexincton:  Jftger,  Helm,  Sodowsky. 
and  others,  i,  3TS;  see  also  Germana 
aa  set  tiers  In  Kentucky. 
Id  agriculture  and  allied  Industries: 

forestry :  Bernbard  Edward  Femow, 
a,  fiS:  Weyerbaeuser.  u,  GB. 

nurserlcB,  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  ii, 
60-at:  other  Brms,  ir.  SI.  Bee  also 
YiHetiUtm. 

hortlculturul  supplies,  August 
Roelker  A  Sons,  ii.  Si :  August  Rbo- 
tert  A  Sons,  n,  01. 

seed-men,  Stump  &  Walter,  J.  M. 
Thoibuni  ±  Co.,  Weeber  and  Don. 
James  VIck's  Sons.  H.  A.  Dreer,  u, 
ei-«2. 

gardening,  u,  02. 

landscape  gardening ;  Central  Park, 
□,  03 ;  Kern,  Seiboldt.  and  others,  ir, 
03-04:  Adolph  Btrauch,  ii,  04-66. 

preserviag  and  ptckltaig,  tt,  OS. 

mlllhig  and *"" '  — 


u'-reBnInc,  i: 


nicccMful  as  small  traders,  a,  72. 

cattle-ralBlng,  u,  73. 

as  brewers,  u.  74. 

in  art  InduilrleB:  lithography:  Prang, 
□,  laS:  Knapp  Company.  Blen  ic 
Company,  aod  others,  ii,  lOB-llO; 
Rioter.  II.  110. 

in  education:  inauences  on  educatton. 


FrtulelQ    Kflater's   school,'  a'  245; 

the  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  ii,  249- 
In    graphic   aria:    Reinbardt,    Dltder, 

Zeigler.  Qaul.  ii.  S23 ;  Keller,  Jueng- 

llng,  Kruall,  UUler,  Schladiti.  Wolf. 

Klepper,    Rekh,   u,   324;   Stleglltt, 

a.  334-32e. 
In  manufactures:  chemicals  and  drugs: 

Rosengarten  A  Sons.  Charles  Fflier 

A  Co.,  Sharp  A  Dobme.  etc.,  n,  SB; 

Charles  Vogler  A  Company,  etc.,  tl| 


scientific  and  optical  a_ . 
Bauach    A    Lomb,    Ueyiowlti,   and 
others,  ii,  Bl. 

agricultural  macbinery:  Aultman, 
lliller  ft  Company,  and  Aultman 
ft  Taylor  Oompany,  It.  Bl;  Belberling 
and  others,  ii.  02;  the  Buckeye 
Mower  and  Reaper  Works,  u.  B2-.e3 ; 
Parlln  A  Orendoril  Company  and 
others,  ii,  63. 


glass-blowing:  tbe  pioneers  WIstar, 
Ameluni.  and  Stietel,  u,  84:  Rem- 
mel,  ir.  64. 

iron  and  steel:  early  Ironworks,  ii, 
ea-BO;  Fritz,  II.  Bfl-fi7:  Frtck  and 
Schwab,  II,  ST~BB:  Ptahler,  Bchoen, 
and  others,  ii,  100. 

leather  and  leather  goods,  n. 
101-102. 

cablnat-maklng:  Hermann,  Qlabe- 
Wemicke  Company,  ii,  102. 

vehk^les:  J.  G.  Brill  Company,  ii, 
102-103;  Studebaker  Brothers,  ii. 
103-104;  Wa«ner,  ii.  104-106, 

musical  instruments:  Gemonder, 
II,  111;  prominent  as  piano  manu- 
factureTB,  11, 110:  prominent  as  organ 
manulacturers,  ii,  117:  prominent  aa 
captains  ot  industry,  ii.  120. 
In  musk:  and  the  fine  arts: 

musk,  II.  2S4-263. 

composers:  Oram,  ii,  264 :  Beisael, 
n,  2M :  Keller,  ii,  286 :  Van  der  Stuck- 
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open:  BcrBnumil,  u.  280;  Dai 
nncb,  u,  281-381;  Paul,  Gnu,  and 
OonrM,  II,  383. 

pmlDliU:  BIchholtE,  n,  BM;  Krln- 
mM,  II, 3M:  tbc  DOnBldorlScbool,  ii, 
SfiGi  Lmiue,  n,  SM-mSi  Blenuult, 
II,  2g«-3»S;  the  BaibiiOD  Schcral,  n, 
308;  the  Himtch  achoou  RoMnthfti, 
Hut,  Dlrlch,  end  othen.  n,  300-303 ; 
Mhooli  uid  taecben,  n,  802-304. 


b«tt,  u,  307-306;  Bitter,  u,  308-311 
Ruckstubl,  n,  ail ;  Uuttnr,  Bchwart- 
Mtt,  Bkchmum,  Zlmm,  Welnmuin. 
kDd  Heber.  ii,  813;  Nlebans.  ii,  813^ 
S13;  Triatwl,  a.  313:  Sebwuii, 
Under,  and  othen,  n,  814-31S; 
■ome  memben  ot  Nftlioiud  Sculp- 
tui«  Socletr.  II.  31S. 

ucblwctura:  seneral  chancka 
Influence,  n.  314;  Oerman  aichltecta 
Mkd  their  work,  ii,  317-333 ;  Oerman 
■uburban   architecture,   n,   31' 
•peclBc    local    Influence,    n, 
maaterplecea,    n,   320-3S1;    minor 
works,  II.  823 ;  leachan  ot  arcbltect- 


Id  navlfttlon  and  ihlpptns:  Baum, 
Becbtle  Scbreeve,  and  othen  on  tbe 
Ohio  and  Mlularippl,  n,  107;  trans- 
Atlanlk  and  tnna-Paclflc  linea,  n, 
107,  108, 

number  and  location;  number  In  Pa., 
1,  IDS ;  countlei  of  Me.,  Haoa.,  N.  Y., 
d  b7, 1,  203 ;  countlaa  of  Pa., 


Md.,  N.  J.,  Va.,  W.  1 


„  N.  C.  I 


Qa.,  Inhabited  bf,  t,  284.  saS;  loca- 
tion before  the  Revolution,  i,  266; 
occupation  of  froatler  IhW  bt>m  Me. 
to  Oa..  I.  206:  rlvalj  ot  Scotch  and 
Irish  as  defenders  of  frontier,  i,  207 ; 
as  permanent  setclerB,  i,  208 ;  Indian 
attacks  on  Mohawli  Valle;,  i,  200; 
prosperltr  of  Mohawk,  i.  270;  of 
Mohawk  Valley  attacked  a  second 
time  br  Indians,  i.  270;  conspicu- 
ous Id  Rojai  American  Realment, 
I.  27S;e9timatesof,  In  the  colonlea  be- 
fore the  Revolulionar;  War.  i,  280, 
Se2-3SS:  an  estimate  of  tbe  number 
ot  persona  ot  Oerman  blood  In  the 
population  of  the  United  Statea,  a. 
S-27;  as  farmers,  ii,  28;  as  home- 
owners, u,  31, 32;  Influence  on  devel- 
opment ot  anicultute,  n,  &4 ;  in  vini- 
culture, II.  30;  succMiful  as  vlne- 
yardlBts,  u,G2;bis  tarmen,  n.OS;  In 
tor«ati7,  II,  GO. 


on  the  bontlar.  In  the  m 

the  Hobawk.  i.  484;  In  tbe  n 
ment  tlirouab  weMam  Pauuylvania, 
I,  43G ;  in  the  movement  throuab  llie 
Valley  of  VlnlDia,  i,  430 :  In  the  Mid- 
dle Weat,  thdr  lane  numben  and 
tbeir  cbaractariMlcs.  i,  4U.  430 

in  poUllcs:  WlsccKuln:  A.  H.  BleiefcU, 
and  Eduud  Balomon.  i,  473:TeTas; 
Defener  and  Bcbleteber,  i,  Soo-sOl ; 
tendency  in  politics,  ii,  133;  among 
tbe  framen  of  tbe  ConMitutlon.  ii. 
13£;aeJackaoiilanDemocrata,it,l20; 
M  tbe  tint  to  oppose  necro  alavery, 
n,  130;  support  tbe  new  Sepubllcu 
Party,  ii,  131;  who  were  leaden  tor 
tbe  Republican  Party,  n,  131 ;  activ- 
ities in  Ibe  border  states,  n,   130; 


conserratlTe  and  unpnweailve,  i 
141 ;  prominent  as  retonn  mayon, 
o,  144 ;  attitude  on  queatlons  o(  per- 
sonal ilberty.  ten^teranoe.  and  Sun- 
day obsBTTalK*,  n,  140;  attempt  to 
introduce  Oerman  iancua^e  In  Oblo 
public  acbocda,  ii,  151 ;  attempt  to 
Introduce  tbe  Oerman  '«"f"«gn  In 
leclBlaUve  bodies,  n.  ISl:  aa  Inde- 
poideot  votan.  a,  1K3;  Benjamin 
Franlctln 'a  opinions  of.  □,  163;  prom- 
inent in  Oermau-American  Journal- 
iam.  u,  300. 
aoclal  and  moral  life:  theoiy  of  life. 
u,  37S:  attitude  of  early  sectari- 
ans amoni.  u.  378;  Pennsylvania, 
loudness  ot  merry-malilni.  ii,  870: 
attitude  toward  ea^  Irlab,  u.  SSO; 
testlvlltes  and  customs  ot  early,  ii. 
860 ;  nipport  of  munlcijial  csiebia- 
lions.  II,  383 ;  celebration  of  Chrlst- 
maa.  11,383:  Introduce  pklure postal 
cards,  ii,  386:  InOuence  of  humor  of. 
n.  380 ;  introduce  symoastlcs.  n.  387 ; 
formation  ot  societies  »"""»,  ii.  301 ; 
promlaent  in  atliletics,  it.  304  II.: 
prominent  In  medidne,  n,  308  B.; 
inBuence  in  American  pharmacy,  n. 
408 ;  ot  Chariaatotrn,  II.  400 ;  ot  Syra- 
cuse. D,  408 :  teiicious  Influeooee  ot, 
n,  409 ;  prominent  ammiR  Lutberana, 
Q,  410 ;  amons  Episcopalians,  ii.  4 10 ; 
In  Reformed  Church.  11.410;  amonc 
Pcesbfteriana,  n,  419;  amoos  Metho- 
dists, ii.  420 ;  amons  BaptiMa,  ii,  433 ; 
amona  Catholics,  n,  434;  inBuenclM 
Unltarlaniam.  a,  410 ;  irilUantiuvpists, 


ported  by,  n.  440;  Icindneas  to  an- 


4SS;  hoiMsty  of .  □.  407:  peratiteiKe 
of,  II.  409;  love  at  work  of.  n,  470; 
sense  of  duty  of.n,  471 ;  alDple  meat, 
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a,  471;  liuUvidiMlbm  of.  n,  473: 
Ide^Iam  of,  ll,  473;  nimmar;  of  bo- 
cU  ftnd  moral  IniBuence,  u,  4T4-47S. 
Id  technlcAl  bnocbui  brtdcB-buUdlns. 
BOblins,  Schneider,  WOltel,  ii,  77-60 ; 

imllnwd  rasuilian  ud   : 

Fink,  Huipt,  HUmd,  and 
80-86. 

clvn  ensliieera:  Fink.  a.  BO;  Hu- 
■lei,  n,  83:  HU<*rd,  n.  S3;  Haupl 
and  Boiler,  n.  84;  others,  u,  85-88. 
rmilwar  oScUIb:  Albert  Fink,  Her- 
mui  Haupt,  Knlskem,  Heniy  Fink, 
and  otben.  u.  SC. 

electrical  encitieeriiic.  n,  86,-  Hbid- 
nwr,  u,  87i  otben,  u,  87. 

mlntaiR    eDglnBera:    Sutro,  EUeiB. 
Ud  othere.  u.  87-88. 

leitUe  manuleictura;  Friee,  Delmel, 
Beyer,  n.  100;  Doln.  ii.  101. 
In  <rari  of  tbe  U.  B.:u:tlvli;  >t  bedD- 
nloa  of  Revolutionary  war.  i,  28«: 
redmeatB  of.  i.  260 :  tu  Wuhioiton's 
bod;  suani,  i,  2S8,  269;  Bufferings 
al  Uobank  Valley,  i,  SOS;  amonc 
troops  of  RocbambeAU.  i,  344;  re- 
pieeeoted  in  every  war  erf  U,  9.,  i. 
612;  serrlces  in  War  of  1812,  i,  424 
(note),  613;  In  Mexican  War,  i.  SIS; 
in  avU  War,  i.  622 ;  enlisted  in  Qvil 
War,  numbered  accordlns  to  state  ot 
enllstmeol.  i,  623;  aoiounlof  service 
contributed  in  dvil  War  by,  i.  624 ; 
outstrip  Irlsb  In  number  ot  enlist- 
ments in  Civil  Wot.  I,  62S;  reglmenta 
Of  V.  8.  ArmylnClrll  War,  i,  527; 
servlceB  tor  the  Union  in  Uissouri.  i. 
6S9;  of  St.  Louis  sbow  eatferoese  for 
activity,  1,  534 ;  prominent  In  organl- 
ntioD  of  reciiDenU  for  Ibe  union 
cause  in  MIsaourl.  i,  636;  toll  plans 
of  BeceaslcHilsts,  i,  530;  services  In 
battle  ot  GeltysburE,  i,  661 ;  at  Chat- 
taiHKiaa,  i,  566 ;  wbo  were  prominent 
m  tbe  Civil  War,  i.  566;  tamlllea 
inomlnect  in  tbe  Civil  War,  i,  604; 
promtDellt  among  tbe  Oonfederatee, 
I,  6fl5:  attitude  toward  the  Union 
e*u«e.  I,  ««7  j  In  Spanlxh  War.  t.  5Se ; 
mlBrepresentad  by  Qen.  McArthur,  i, 
608;  reprotentatfon  In  U.  8.  annf 
•od  oavy  compiled  by  F.  KOnLc,  i, 
sea ;  amons  prominent  naval  officers 
of  Spanlsb  War,  t,  S69. 
Qennanlown,    Ky.,    town    In    Bracken 

County,  ol  Ceiman  origin,  i,  384. 
Osrmantown,  N.  Y.,  importance  ot,  i,  B2. 
Germantown  (Ohio),  i,  428. 
Oermanlown  (Penn.).  founded.  I,  36;  in- 
dustry and  fame  of  toods,  i,  37;  flrat 
paper  milt,  i.  3B;  irowtb.  i,  88:  Incor- 
porated, I,  39;  court  gesBions,  i.  SB;  so- 
brietr,  I,  40;counseal,  1, 41idebt  to 


PutorfDB,  I,  43 ;  losee  Independent  eov- 
emment,  i.  43;  proleat  agaiiut  slavery, 

I,  46,  47:  arrival  of  Uyatlcs,  i,  47;  Im- 
portance, i,  62;  Dunkards  In,  i,  114. 

Germantown,  Va.,  established,  i,  180;  sit- 
uation, I,  IBl. 

Germany.  Fenn  in,  i,  30:  demmiuallont 
recognized  lo,  i.  30 ;  Quaker  messenxera 
sent  to.  I.  30:  attitude  ot,  toward  tbe 
Union  cause,  i,  607 :  ImmljcnntB  from, 
n.  7, 12 ;  discovered  by  Enalisb  authors, 

II,  200;   inflin*nn>   on   KnglftPd   and 
France,  ii,  206. 

GerstAcker,  Filedrlcb,  traveler  and  novel- 
ist. I.  439 ;  wrltlngB  of,  u,  346. 

GesangvelBln,  der  deutscbe  (Ondnnatl), 
II.  273. 

"Oesaogverelne"  of  Milwaukee,  i,  472. 

Gesaner.  SalonuHt,  influetice  of,  u,  357. 

Gettysburg,  battle  of,  i.  647;  Pickett's 
charie  at,  i,  550 ;  services  of  GeimBJis  In 
battle  ot.  I,  S51. 

Qeyar.  Henry,  settler,  i,  440. 

Olegerlcb.  L.  A.,  Justice,  u,  ISO. 

Oleslei-Aoneke,  Uathllde,  services  Ot,  a. 
468. 

Glenendumet,  JobD,  i,  78 ;  succeeds  tUi 
uncle.  I,  218;  ZauberbQblei  atlempu 
todisplace,  1.218;  colonists  petition  to 
Council  ot  South  Candhia  tor,  i,  316; 
ordained  as  Eptocopal  minister,  i,  221. 

Glesaendanner.  Rev.  John  Ulrlcb,  8r.,  ar- 
rive In  South  Carolina,  i,  218. 

Giessenar  Gesellschalt,  conception  and 
plana,  i,  442-M3;  members  and  colo- 


1,  177. 


Oilman,  Daniel  C,  principles  ot  hlaber 

education,  u.  328-220.  347. 
Gil  more.  Patrick  B.,  n,  380. 
Qlrty,    Simon,  i,   399:   In   command   Of 

bands  of  Wyandots,  i.  401. 
Gladwyn,  Uajor,  commaiuler  at  Detroit, 

Glass  Works,  at  Frederick  Town,  Uaiy- 
land,  1,  172. 

Glean,  Oovemor,  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, quoted.  I.  306. 

Olessner,  J,  J.,  harvesting  machinery,  n, 
03. 

Globe-Wemlcke  Company,  the.  n,  102. 

GiODlnger,  John,  associate  of  Georg 
Anschfltz,  II,  HO. 

GnadeohQtten  (Ohio),  i.  307. 

OnadenbQtten  (Fenn.)  settled,  l,  137; 
burned  by  Indians,  (,  271. 

Goebel  (foot-ball  player),  ir,  396. 

Goebel  (governor  of  Kentucky),  n,  176. 

Goebel.  H.  P..  congressman,  ii,  170. 

Goebel,  Julius,  n,  247. 

Goepp,  Mbeme  of,  n,  IBS  II, 
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Qoeainituui.  Chtrlas  A„  eaner  and  InflU' 


Goshocklng  (Penn,),  i,  398. 
Gottscbalk,  Moravian  mlssionar;,  i, 
~     ■  ■,    Benjamin    Apthorp, 


I  soldiers  a 


Eummajies  of 
Civil  War  according  to  nativKlea,  i, 
S22 ;  oD  amouDt  of  servlcea  contributed 
In  Civil  Wai  accoRllDS  to  natlonalllles, 
I.  GZ4;  amiment  clolminf  toreigDera 
tuTDlsbed  more  bounty  Jumpera  In  Civil 
War  tlian  native  population  disproved, 


ariea,  i.'lTl. 

Graduate  students,  at  German  and  Amer- 
ican universltieB,  ii,  231. 

GraeS,  Dlrck  Op  den.  burgomaster,  i,  SS. 

Or&ir  family.  Abiabam,  Dlrck,  and  Her- 
DiaoD  Op  den.  tbrea  of  ortclnal  imml- 


Grater.  I'riedrich.  Cahokla  (1799).  r.  467. 
GraiT,  J.  V..  congressman,  it,  170. 
QralT,  Op  den.  member  of  conslltutioiia] 


I,  423. 


Qnlfenrled,  Baron  de,  leader  of  Pala- 
tine's expedition  to  Caiollnas,  i,  79; 
solicits  Germans  for  Va.,  i.  ITS. 

GtafTenrled,  Cbrlstoph,  arrlva]  In  London. 
1, 212  ;alds  In  plantlnga  colony  tn  Caro- 
linss.  I,  313;  captured  b;  IndlBDB.  i. 
214;  withholds  titles  of  settlers,  i,  2ia. 

GraRenrled,  Uar;  Clare  de,  servlras  of,  n, 
482. 

Orallenrled,  R.  C.  de,  concrenman,  n. 
ITS. 

Grsm.  Bans,  early  Gennan-Amerlcan 
composer,  n,  2M. 

Grant.  Gen.,  at  Chattanooca,  i.  SB4. 

Grant,  Pres.,  appoints  commission  to  fn- 
vestigale  civil  service,  ii,  1.37. 

Qrali,  Benjamin,  trustee  and  patron  of 
TransylvanlB  Seminary,  i,  37B. 

Gratz,  Rebecca,  Innuence  of,  ii,  400. 


Crauberger,  P.  P. 

Grauen   (die),   Oermap   Immlgrallon  Of. 

1SIS-1S48, 1,  flss-seo. 
Oraupner,  Gottlieb,  prominent  In  Handel 

and  Haydn  Socletj',  ii.  2B7|  dealer  In 

musical  instruments,  n,  268;  bis  early 

lite,  n,  2Sa.  264. 
Gtebte,  Ueut.  John  T.,  death  of,  i.  Ul. 
Greely,  Ileul.,  rescued  by  Schley,  t,  570. 
Greene,    Gen.  .  .     - 


1.326. 


Oriscom,  Prof.  John,  a,  216. 


GraetzlDcer,  A.,  A  Boo,  leather  manutBc- 

turera,  ii,  loi. 
Qroetilnger,  J.,  harness  leather,  a,  lOi. 
Groetdncer's,  G.,  Sons,  hameaa  leather, 

n.  101. 
Qroll,  A.  L.,  11,801. 
Gronau.  Rev.  Isnei  Christian,  as  minister 

for  Salzburg  hmnigrants,  i,  235.  241; 

death  of,  i,  243.      . 
Gross,  Samuel  David,  inedlcal  career  and 


,402. 


.  real  esCats,  ii,  119. 

Orosscup,  Peter  Sleoger.  Judge,  ii,  190. 

Grubb.  member  of  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  Ohio,  I,  423. 

Gronen  (die),  German  bnmlcratlon  of, 
1B48-1B60. 1.  6SS-GW. 

Gnienei.  Gustav,  ii,  247. 

Grund.  Frans  Joa.,  ii,  239. 

Gudebrod,  D.  A.,  ii.  31B. 

GQlich.  German  sugar  expert,  i.  424. 

Guenlher,  Richard.  coDgiVBsmaa.  □,  178. 

Gueler.  Julius,  ii,  348. 

Gundlach.  wlne-erower,  i,  B09. 

Gundlach-BundBchu  Wine  CompMiy.  i. 
G09. 

Gunkel,  PhDlp,  founder  of  Germsnloirn, 
Ohio,  I,  42S. 

Cumber,  Charles  P.,  oonfectknWT,  n,  71; 
as  collector,  ii,  444. 

GuatavuB  Adolphus,  king  of  Sireden, 
plans  for  colonial  devdopment.  t,  12. 

Gulbers,  Carl,  smre  palaier.  ii,  2BS. 

Guiwaldt  piano  patent,  ii,  114, 

Hicer,  Jobum  Friedrkh,  census  ot  Pala- 
Itnes.  1,  01. 

HRrlel .  Hermann,  second  Wisconsin  com- 
missioner of  Immigration,  i.  477. 

Bagedoni,  IrustM  al  Uvtngslon  Uanor,  i, 
90, 

Baser,  Johann.  German  volunteer  with 
Clark,  1,  372. 

Hager,  Jooatban,  career  and  services  of.  i, 
173. 

Hasermann,  H.  J.,  governor,  n.  177. 

Bagerstown,  settlement  of,  i,  173;  pro- 
minent families  of.  i.  174. 

Baggln  (Hagen),  Jidm,  hunter  and  trap- 
per of  Lexington,  i,  378. 

Bahn  (football  player),  n.  196. 

Hahn,  Johann.  congreaaman,  ii.  ITS. 

Habn.  Michael,  career  and  sen'lces  of.  n. 
174,  178;  congressman,  u,  178. 

Bailmaon,  WQIIam  N.,  ii,  283;  teacher. 
11.241. 

Haldemann,  S.  9..  naturalist  and  philolo- 
gist. I.  148. 

Ballfai,  N.  S.,  German  element  ot,  i.  SfiS. 
'Hallesche  Kachrlchten "  on  the  growth 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  U,  8..  i. 
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Bunbright,  Col.,  >t  battle  of  Klua's 
MounlolD,  I,  340. 

Etmbrlcht,  Fiedertck.  services  ot,  i,  GIS. 

Hsmburg,  Meaaoiiitas  of,  i.  31. 

BamtHiis,  UnlverdV  ot.  ii,  24  B. 

Baiallton,  Alei.,  on  servkHs  of  Baron 
Steuben,  i,  320 :  at  Yorktown,  i.  3ie. 

Hunillon,  Andrew,  nunmooed  to  &ld 
Zencw,  I,  108:  brlllluit  defense  of 
Zenseraod  victor;,  i,  lOS-110. 

Bamilton,  Beary,  Brillsti  commuider  M 
Detroit.  I.  4S2;  capture  ot  Vlncennes, 
I.  4S3;  surrender  to  Clftrk,  i,  454. 

Hammer,  Dr.  A..  CetboJIc  priest  uid  mls- 
BlonuT,  quoted,  i.  464;  aids  Lron  in 
imlon  cause,  i.  031. 

Hftnunei.  W.  J. , electrical  engineer,  ii,  87 

Hamiuenteln,  Oscv,  ii,  333. 

Hancock,  at  Oettysburg.  i,  ASO. 

Hand.  Gen.,  ralaikMis  witb  Scbott,  i,  33S, 

B4n(d)bacb,  one  ol  orldnal  settlers  ot 
Owmanna,  1.  17Q. 

Handel  and  Ba^dn  Society,  Tbe,  organ- 
lied  in  ISIS,  u.  2S7. 

Hanna.  Cbaitet  A.,  on  number  of  Scolcb- 
Irisb  In  Americs.  ii,  2fi. 

Hansen.  George,  an«U«ct,  ii,  32% 

Hanus.  Prof.  Paul  Henry,  ii.  232. 

Hapgood,  NormaD.  on  American  drama- 
tists, u,  337. 

HappMBburser,  Fntik,  sculptor,  ii,  314. 

Harbaugb,  Henry,  Penniylvanla-l>utcb 
poet,  n,  340. 

Hard  Labor  Oeek,  blstory  ot  German 
LuCbersn  colony  at,  i,  224. 

Hardenbeigh.  Henry  J.,  architect,  ii,  317. 

Baimaa  (Hermannl.  Jobn.  hunter  and 
trapper  ot  LeilnatOD.  i,  373. 

Barmar,  General,  unsuccessful  against  the 
Indians,  i,  40G:  blseipedillon  in  1790. 
and  Us  results,  i,  40S, 

Haroey.  Qen.  WUllam  A.,  dilalorlnesB  of. 
I.  533:  removal  of,  i,  533. 

Harper,  Robert,  founds  Harpers  Ferry,  i, 
1S2. 

Harpers  Ferry,  founded,  i,  193. 

Harris,  Cbarles,  ii.  247. 

Harris,  Dr.  W.  T..  on  beginning!  of  Ger- 
man studies  In  this  country,  ii,  217. 

Harrisonburg  (Va.).  establlsbed.  i.  193. 

Hanod.eariy  settler  and  explorer.  I,  380. 

Harrodsburg,  earliest  Kentucky  settle- 
ment. I.  360. 

Barter.  Michael  D.,  as  member  ot  Sound 
Money  Leaffie,  rr,  I3e. 

Bartig,  George  Ludwlg.  Influence  of,  ii, 


57. 
Harlmann.    Johann    Adam, 

gghter,  I,  319. 
Harlmaim,  Frsu,  tn  Match  ot  her  daugh- 
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Hariranti.  Cbester  D.,  n,  233. 

Hartranlt,  John  F.,  governor,  n,  ITS. 
Hanwich,  Hermann,  painter,  n,  300. 
Hartwlck  Seminary,  esUblUhed.  ii,  411. 
Hartsell.  Bishop  Joeeph  C,  services  ol,  ii, 

42e.     ■ 
Harvard  Uuskal  Association,  Tbe.  ii,  2SB : 


tloo  ot  A 
Haasaunk,  FTledricb  H..a9  UnkiD  orator, 

I,  53B;  InBuence  of,  n,  131,  3S9. 

Hassendeubel,  Fraoi.  services  of.  i,  SGB. 

Hassler,  Ferdinand  RudiHpb,  civil  en- 
gineer, superintendent  ot  U.  B.  Coast 
Survey,  u,  82. 

HattBtaedt.  J.  J.,  □.  ZSO. 

Hatfldd,  James  T..  ii,  247. 

Hauck.  Minnie,  career  and  InSuence  ol. 

II,  452. 

Haupl,  Herman,  military  services  of,  i, 

BB2 ;  railway  engineer,  n,  84. 
Haupt.  L.  H.,  civil  engineer,  ii,  35. 
Haupt,  Prof.  Paul,  ii,  22Q.  234. 
Hauselt,  Charles,  tanner,  ii,  101. 
Hausmann,  Julius,  congressman,  n,  ITS. 
Havemeyer.  Frsderk:k  Cbiistian,  sugar 

reBner,  u,  70. 
Havemeyei,  Henry   Osborne,  presMenl 

American  Sugar  ReBnlng  Co.,  u,  71. 
Havemeyer,  William,  sugar  reBner,  ii,  TO. 
Havemeyer,  William  F.,  mayor  ot  Neir 

York.  u.  71 ;  reform  mayor,  n,  143. 
Hawkins.  John,  experience  with  Qult- 

Hawtbome,  Nathaniel,  ri.  359. 
Haymarket  tragedy,  reeults  at,  n,  ItlS. 
Hazellus.  Rev   Ernst  L.,  servicas  at,  n, 

Hebei.Carl.BCulptor,  n.312. 

Heck,  Barbara.  rellElous  InBuence  ot,  u, 
420,464. 

Hecker,  F.  J.,  cblet  at  division  of  trans- 
portation during  Spanlsb-Amerlcan 
War,  II,  8Ji. 

Hecker,  Frledilch,  prominent  Qerman 
settler  (Belleville),  i,  458;  as  "Latin 
farmer,"  ii,  33:  political  activity  ot,  n, 
132 :  II,  30B. 

Hecker,  Jobn  Valenllne,  president  of 
Hecker-Jonas-Jewell  MlUlag  Co.,  ii,  07. 

Hecker  Bros.,  flour  millers,  ii,  ST. 

Ueckewelder.  Johanna  Maria.  Qrst  white 
girl  bom  In  Ohio,  i,  405.  See  Portrait. 

Heckeweliler.  John,  Moravian  mlsatonary, 
I,  127;  German  Moravian  missionary, 
associated  with  Post,  i,  392;  in  the 
Muskingum  region,  i,  8M,  897;  Ucb- 

Bedge,  f.'h..  Influence  ot,  n,  359,  I2ft 

427. 

Heerbrandt,  n,  3S0. 
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Seiel,  InQuence  of.  a,  420. 

Held  (Hiu,  Join),  Jiuttu,  MttlM  m  Tft., 

1,  78ii,  190. 
Heldelberi  (Genoan;),  bunml,  t,  07. 
HeldelbeiE.  Fs.,  romided.  I,  104. 
BeUuuui,  JuHiu  F..  Berrlcea  ot,  i,  G17. 
Helinuum,  WUhelm,  concressman.  ii,  ITS. 
Beliie,  WUllsm.  i,  S02. 

.i.e!. 


I.  323. 

_ 1P.,I,  MS,  fi«3. 

BelDZ,  HeiUT  J.,  of  tbe  H.  J.  HeEnx  Co., 
preaerven,  u,  06. 

Helme,  F.  A.,  mlne-owtlet,  u,  88. 

HelUBO,  Carl,  ii,  3fl9. 

Heln,  Utcbui.  ii,  4SS. 

HelBten,  famil;  of,  i,  S87. 

Helsi.  Hlcbael,  acccmd  bUlDp  of  HD- 
waukee.  i,  471. 

Heller,  Olio,  ii.  247. 

Helm,  CaptBin  Leonan],  aerm«D  lleulen- 
ant  of  Clark,  i,  372:  tiimlerand  trapper 
of  Leilncton,  i,  878;  Claik'e  ablest 
Ueutenaat,  In  command  at  Vlncemies, 
;  captuiBd  with  the  town,  by 
ton,  I,  4£S;  treed  by  Clark,  and 
seat  to  intercept  British  atorea,  i,  464. 

Eelmuth,  Frances.  See  Prltcbard ,  ii,  482. 

Helraulb,  Rbv.  J.  H.  C,  profeesoi  of  Ger- 
man lanEuaie.  ii,  207. 

Helmuth,  William  Tod,  homeopathic, a, 

BempI,  OeoTR,  n,  2311,  247. 

Henkel,  Rev.  Paul,  i,  1B4. 

Bennl,  John  Uartln  (accbbbihop) ,  Orat 

blahop  of  Milwaukee,  i,  471;  services 

and  inBuence  of,  ii,  424. 
Henry,  Patrick,  relslioDS  of  MQhlenberg 

Henschel,  Georc.  conductor  of  Beaton 


Herr,  Hani,  boldi  patent  of  Swlia  Hto- 

Donllee,  i,  112. 
Hermhoff,   Charlea  Fralerick,  n,  lOt; 

■hlp-bullder,  u,  loe. 
HerreahofT,  Jamea  Brawn,  hiTentor,  u, 

106-107. 
HerresbolT,  John  Brown,  tbe  "bUid  b«at- 

buUder,"  u,  106. 
HtnTmann,  Richard,  cabtnet-maker,  n, 

102,  444. 
Henchey,  HDton  8^  ccmfectioiMr,  □,  71: 

cut  of,  n.  433. 
Hertei,  Dr.,  □,  404. 
Hertz,  Alfred,  ii,  2S3. 
Beriot,  F.  B.,  dectrka]  wntmiT  uul  in. 

venlor.  u,  87. 

snlaiu,  position  in  BsTCiuUonaty  Umas, 

I,  340:  amount!  paid  lor,  i,349:  MXri- 

dlen  and  w  c»pUvM,  1, 868 ;  ainctlen. 


is  of,  n.  226. 


Hertiart,  educatloaal  me 
Herbert,  Victor,  n,  288. 

Herholi,  Ottllle,  n,  466. 

Herkimer  (Herckheimer),  Nicholas,  u 
defCDder  of  Mohawk  Qermang,  i,  270; 
orgaalzea  Germana  of  Mohawk  Vallef, 
I,  286;  In  command  of  Mohawk  Valley 
Germans,  i,  300 :  preparations  for  battle 
of  Orlskany.  i,  307;  vounded.  i,  30Ui 
tactics  of,  I,  310 :  death  of,  i,  3I2. 

Herman  (Hermann,  Barman),  Aufuatln. 
settles  In  Md.,  i,  161 ;  aids  Labsdlsts, 
I.  162:  career  ot,  i,  163. 

Hermann,  B.,  cODgnasmui.  n,  170. 

Hermami,  E,  A.,  civil  engineer,  u,  86. 

Hermann,  Dr.  Fried.,  on  facilities  of  It 
misrant  transportation,  i,  08. 

"Rerold."  Milwaukee,  n,  870. 

Betr,  Ebechard,  settler  in  Scioto  Valley, 
1.423. 


Heydler,  Charles,  u,  200. 

Hlens  (Belu,  Hans),  «zpl(tt«f  in  Texas 

(ie87),i,  2B;avensera(murde(  at  La 

Salle,  I,  38. 
HleBl«r,  Joseph,  govenior,  d,  176. 
HUdebrand,  fliaikii  11 .  miiinniiinii,  ii. 

17fl. 
HUdebrandt,   Dr.,   Arowicaa  codsuI  at 

HUwd,  Euros  Wddemar,  career  and 
mauence  of,  n,  S2.  286, 847. 

and  sclentlsl.  n,  SS-84. 
Hllsard,   Theodor,    prominent    German 

settler  (Belleville,  Bl.),.i,  468. 
BUI.  Uriah  C,  founder  ot  New  York  Plin< 

harmonic  Society ,  a,  260. 
HUlegaa.  Michael,  Unancler,  n,  181. 
HlUman  {N.  Y.  A.  p.),  n,  800. 
Hllprecht,  Prof.  H.  V..  ii,  234. 
Hlnricha,  GUEtBT,  conductor,  n,  391, 
Hlrth,  Prot.  Frledrk;b,  it,  384. 
Hlte.  Abraham,  early  German  settler  In 

Senlucky,  i,  3S8:  i,  860,  note;  i,  378. 
Hlte  (Joist).    See  Held.  Justus. 
Hlie,  Isaac,  earl;  Oenuan  settler  in  Ken- 

tucky,  I,  3S8. 
Hlle,  Col.  John,  tamotu  bouie  ot,  i,  191. 
Hlit,  one  at  orl^oal  setllsrsot  Oermanna, 


I,  170. 

Hoch,  E.  W.,  governor,  n,  177. 
Been  A  Company,  lltbographws,  q.  llO. 
Hogirum.  J.  H.,  one  of  orlsJnal  sett)et«  of 

Oermanna.  1, 178;  proprietor  at  Nortli- 

emlfeck,:,  180. 
Hoffmaon,  Ftani  A.,  Ueutenant-covenMC 

olliliDoia(i800),i,Ml:  n,  isi. 
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HoffmBim,  Peter,  ddb  of  Bnt  aldermui 

ol  BalUmora,  i,  lU;  toundei  ot  Utij- 

Und  lAmlly.  i,  ISS. 
HaUfeld,  A.  R.,  u,  347. 
Holder,   Ckptiln  Jobum,  Osmivi  tqI- 

unteer  wKb  Clvk,  i,  S73. 
&olluiil,OeT[iuiulD  C.  8.tR>m,D,ll,  13, 
Bollanback  (roalball  pUiyW),ii,  3M. 
HoUenback,  John  Welles,  gUlg  of,  ii,  433. 
HoUs,  Hon.  Frtderkk  WUUsm,  cmreei  of, 

II,  140 ;  influence  on  Peace  Contemooe, 

u,  144 :  TerattUIty  of,  ii,  146. 
Hoist.  H.  E.  voD,  oo  OennaiiB'  view  of 
.Kansas- Nebruka  BUI,  a,  138,  232, 347. 
HolstoD  Elver,  Oennuu  on,  i,  3S7. 
HoLticlaw.  Jacob,  one  ol  orlslaal  aettlen 

ol  Oernuums,   i,   17S;   propilelar  of 

Nonbem  Neck,  i,  ISO. 
Home  Guards,  formed,  i.  030;  first  en- 


*lib.  I, 


Hooker,  Gen.,  al  ChaiicellorsTUIe,  I.  M8; 

detnt  of,  I,  546. 
Hope  Settlement  (New  Jener), described, 

I.  lea.  isi. 
Hope  Settlement  (N.  C).  in  WacboTls 

tract,  I.  233. 
Horn,  F.  W..  piomlDent  Wisconsin  Oer- 


Bloner  of  Immlsratlon,  i.  477. 

Hotels,  German,  n,  7«-T0. 

Houseal.  Bernard.  Qn(  Lutheran  pastor 
Id  Frederick  Town,  i.  171. 

Houston.  Gen.,  relations  wltb  Quhman,  i, 
S20. 

Howard,  Gen.  O.  O.,  at  CbancellorsTDle,  i, 
644 ;  at  Geltysbuis.  i,  047 :  on  services 
Of  Stelnwebr,  i,  040;  on  battle  of  Get- 
trsburi,  I.  000 ;  on  aervlc«a  of  First  and 
EleTenlh  Corps  at  Gettyeburfl.  i,  003. 

Huber,  Jobsnn.  iron  manufacturei,  ii.  BO. 

Budaon  River,  Patatioes  granted  land  on. 
1.74. 

EObscbmann.  Dr.  Frani,  member  of  Wis- 
consin constitutional  convention,  i. 
470 ;  advocale  of  llbenti  policy  to  immi- 
grants. I.  470. 

HusuenotB.  In  Shenandoab  Valley,  i.  1B7. 

HuEuarlans.  census  report  as  to  dlstilbu- 
tlOD  of.  I.  674;  nineteenth  ceutuiy  Im- 
migration of.  I,  582. 

Hunter,  relieves  Frtmont.  i.  642. 

Hunter,  Col.  Robert,  governor  of  New 
York.  1.  78;  Intentions  and  commlsalon. 
I,  80:  purchase  of  lands,  i,  S2;  Incom- 
{■Btence.  i,  S3;  put  down  revolt  at  East 
Oimp.  1.  86;  treatment  of  Palatlnea,  i, 
86;  failure,  i,  SO;  suspicions  of  Pala- 
tines' relation  with  iDdUns.  i.  9* :  ques- 
tlons  put  to  Palatines,  i,  BS;  answered 
by  Paiatims.  i.  98;  command  to  Pala- 


I,  100. 
Hupfald,  Cbailes  P., : 


,270. 


Hiuinsnn,  Oaorgc,  m  orlgbiator  at  tbe 
NoiKn's  VIrgioia  smpa,  u,  11;  caraer 
of,  n,  IB. 

Husmann,  OMrie  C,  Jr.,  career  of,  n,  4S. 

Huas,  H.  H.,  II,  387. 

Husaey,  Robert,  accompanka  Sctmall  on 
bis  Joutney  to  Oa.,  i,  300. 

Illinois,  Oennaii  re^ment  la  Civil  War 

from,  I.  63S;  regiments  armed,  i,  636- 
"llllnols  Btaats-Zeltung,"  tbe,  founded, 

1848, 1.  460. 
lUinols  territory,  the,  opened  by  Oeorge 

Rogers  Ouik.,  i.  449;  DOt  settled  until 

much  IMai.  I.  460. 

Immlgranta.  Brat.  Uannraiites  from  Cre- 
laid,  I,  34;  shlpwrecka.or,  i,  70 ;  political 
views  of  Qennan.  i,  088. 

Immigration,  causes  o(  German,  i.  53. 00 ; 
agents  (Newlaoders),  i.  61;  In.etfit. 
eenth  century,  crowding,  extortion, 
shipwrecks.  I,  68-71 ;  Deutacbe  Oesell- 
ecbaft  of  Pennsylvania  induces  legisla- 
tion against  abuaoB,  i.  71-72;  ports  of 
entry  of  Oeiman,  t,  111;  periods  beftan 
tbe  Revolution,  I,  llliofQennanslnto 
Pa.,  I,  112;  of  Oerman*  In  nltieleeatb 
Mntury  compu«d  with  other  national 
stocks,  1, 681 ;  cMise*  fiv  lisa  and  tall  of 
German,  i,  682 ;  conditions  causliitbigh 
waveeof  O«noan,  1,585;  Buctuatton  of 
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tor  Fiestdent  ot  TJ.  S..  ii.  147. 

Lewis,  as  pig-maa.  n,  38. 

I^ewls,  Qtiorse,  one  ot  the  founders  of 
UayEvUle,  Kj..  i,  3S9. 

Leitnstoa,  Kentucky,  founded,  1T81,  i, 
377;  orlelnBl  Oeiman  settlers,  i,  377; 
Other  early  settlers,  i,  377:  hunters  and 
trappers,  r,  37S;  vestry  of  German  Re- 
formed Church,  I.  380;  other  settleis,  i. 
330.  notes. 

I«lln>toD  Immlcrallon  Bodety.  the,  i. 

Leiti»,  Friedrlch,  n.  300. 

Ifydensdorf.  founded,  i.  260. 

Leyb.  Eduard,  n,  349,  36». 

Library  of  Congress,  the,  ii,  321. 

LIchtenau,  Chrlsllan  Indian  vQlaie,  i, 
397. 

Lick  (LQck),  James,  rounder  of  Lick  Ob- 
servatory. I.  eiO  1  ca[«ei,  tradition  and 
cUtaot.  II.  433. 


Ueber,  Francis,  career  and  serrlcea  of.  u, 
163  a.:  literary  works  ot.  ii,  150-157; 
iDiroducM  cymnaatlc  tnlnlna,  ii.  210, 
347.  3SS. 

Ueber.  G.  N.,  Judce-Advocate-Oeneiat, 


LIsonier,  tort  In  Pennsylvania,  i.  394. 

Lincoln.  Abraham,  tbeory  of  ancestry  of, 

II,  133;  on  influence  of  Nast.  ii,  301. 
Undeoberger,  GsorBe.  one  ot  Orst  ajder- 


linder.  Henry,  artlst-ertlaan ,  n,  314. 

Link,  Theodore  Carl,  arcbltecl.  II.  322. 

Unolype,  the.  Invented  by  a  German,  n, 
110. 

List,  Prledricb.  influence  ot,  ii,  347. 

Uleisture.  oT  German- Americana,  ii,  338; 
early  contributers  to  German- American, 
n.  339  B,;  colonial  German  travel,  ii, 
342  ff. ;  Germans  promhtenl  in  nine- 
teenth century,  ir.  346;  study  ot  tbe  In- 
Buence  of  German,  it.  3S7  ;  Introduction 
of  German,  ii,  357 ;  Encllsb  and  Ameri- 
can authors  lnOuenced  by  German,  ii, 
35Blf. 

Uthocraphers  of  German  blood ,  II.  109. 

LItlti,  Moravian  School  ot,  i,  127. 

Little  Crow,  chief  ot  Dakota  Indians,  i, 
4B8. 

Little  Fork  (Va.), settled, 1. 180. 

LlvlnsstoQ,  Robert,  sale  ot  lands,  i,  S2; 
shrewdness  ot,  i,  84 ;  in  soveriKir  's  coua- 


Lloyd,  Thomas,  meets  Pastorius,  i,  ai. 

Loeb.  Jacques,  researches  of.  tl,  404. 

Loeffler,  Charles  H.,  ii.  287. 

Lober,  Frsnz,  German  traveler  and 
author,  I,  474. 

LOEatowD,  Indian  vUlase,  r.  391. 

London.  Palatines  In,  i,  77. 

Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  ii,  217,  859. 

LonBworth.  Nicholas,  vlllcullure.  pur- 
chaser of  Martin  Baum's  property,  i, 
426. 

LosantlvDle  (Cincinnati],  fantastic  de- 
rivation at  name,  i,  406;  chance  ot 
name,  i,  407. 

Loudenslacer,  Henry  C,  congressman,  n. 


Ixiuiqvllle  Llederkranz.  ii,  273. 
Lovelace,  Lord,  sovemor  of  New  York,  i, 

74;dea[b.  r,  75. 
Ludwlc,    Cbrlstopber,    contrasted    with 

MQhlenberg,  t,  300;  career  ot,  i,  SOa- 
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aofl ;  bonestr  of.  i,  303 :  w  benefactor, 
a,  UG:  boneft;  of,  ii,  487. 

Ludwlg.  Elector  Karl,  laceuds  Ihioiie  of 
Palalln&Ee.  i,  66. 

Ludwia,  HuU.  SeePltcber.1,341. 

LQbeck.  MenDonlteB  of,  i,  31. 

LOcken.  J&a,  one  of  oiialnal  immlcnntB 
to  Qeimantown.  i.  34. 

Liwder  Brotlierb,  record  of,  a,  3SS. 

Luelsctier,  G.  D,,  on  mllUiig  industry  of 
Lanctuler  Co.,  i,  13S. 

Lunenbera,  U.S.,  Gorman  settlers  of,  i. 
2G6,  2ST. 

Lutber,  Hofrat  Heiortcb  Ehrenfrled,  ef- 
tortn  to  legitimize  Oerman  emlsrstlon, 
I,  365;  aod  Crelllus  brlu  Qemun  set- 
tlers to  Frankfort,  He.,  i,  255. 

Lutberan  concrefBitloiis  In  Hilwauliee,  i, 
471, 

Lutberui  churcb.  influence  od  education, 

Lutherans,  prominence  Id  early  Qermao 
settlements  of  Pa.,  i,  1  ID :  relatloDS  wilb 
Belamted,  1. 118;  petition  for  a  cburcb, 
),  117;  relation  witb  Epismpalians  and 
Moravians,  t,  123;  Oerman,  invade 
Valley  of  Va.,  i.  195;  opposition  to 
Moravians,  WhlleBeidlans,  and  Metb- 
odista.  I.  204 :  of  Hard  Labor  Creek  be- 
cocne  Methodists  and  Baptists,  i,  226; 
history  of,  in  America,  ii,  410 :  German 
lansuate  in  cliurches  of.  ii,  413. 

Lutterloh,  Helnrlcb  Eicamiel,  aervicea  of, 
1,332. 

Lutx  A  Bchramm  Company,  preservers. 


Lutz.  John,  professor  at  Tnmsylvania.  i. 
37B. 

Lui.  Cbarles,  cattie-moQ.  osaocialed  with 
Henry  Mliler.  i,  SIO;  cattle-man,  ii,  73. 

Ijdecker,  C  J.,  military  ensiiieer,  i, 
S5. 

tjon,  Nathaniel,  aids  union  cause,  i,  631 : 
Issues  ultimatum  to  Frost,  i,  ^36;  cap- 
tures Camp  Jackson,  i,  637;  appointed 
Brlc--Gen.,  I.  S38:  forms  "Home 
Guard"  redmenls.  i,  63S:  attacks  Con- 
~'llson  B  Creek,  I,  541. 


Uaae  A  WolilBtefn,  mooufacturlDf  chem- 
ists, II.  90. 

Uaas.  Louli,  u,  387. 

He  Alt  bur.  Gen.,  statemect  as  to  Ger- 
mans in  n.  S.  army,  i,  608. 

HcClure.  William,  founder  of  a  reform 
school  In  Indiana,  i.  456. 

UcGarry,  Major,  at  Battle  of  Blue  Licks. 
I.  373. 


UcKean,  Thomas,  on  opposition  of  colo- 
nists 10  Revolution,  i,  23e. 

He  Louth,  L.  A.,  [1, 247. 

Madison,  James,  relations  wttb  I>ohr- 
mann,  i.  344. 

Maine.  BrsI  settlement  hi,  i,  24S:  trials  ol 
early  German  settlers  in,  i,  250;  Ger- 
mans misrale  to  S.  C.  i,  200;  paiclot- 
lim  of  Germans  of,  i,  202:  coimtlea  In- 

"Malnzer  Adelsvereln,"  Che.  a  colonisa- 
tion comftany,  i,  4B3;  its  representa- 
tives, I,  4U3 ;  plans  and  inducements,  i, 
404;  Solms-Braunfels  and  his  ctriocy. 
New  Braunfela,  r,  494.  405;  failure  d 
company  to  provide  for  Immlaronli.  i, 
495;  von  Meuaebacb's  efforts,  i,  496; 
experience  of  colonists  on  land  and  sea, 
I.  496 ;  desperate  condition  ot  colonists, 
I,  496-408. 

Mami.  Horace,  influence  and  services  of, 
a.  aao  (T. 

Honnhardt,  Emll,  attempt  to  estimate 
amount  ot  Oermoc  blood  hi  tMipulatloo 
of  U.  8.,  II,  6;  methods  of  ei  '        ' 


u,  18  ;eallmale  of  homesteads  01 

various  national  element!,  u,  31,  3S. 

Mannbelm,  N.  Y.,  i,  102. 

Uanskar  (Mansko),  Kaspar,  Oerman  In- 
dian-tighter, I,  308. 

MaibuTK  Brothers,  lobacconlats,  ii.  US. 

Margrave  of  Anspacb ,  incidents  ot  cruelty 
of.  I,  351.  352. 

Morr,  Ckrl,  painter  and  teacher,  n,  Z9Qi 
professor  at  Munich,  u,  306. 

Uarsh.  Prea.,  Oerman  studies  ot.  it.  213. 

Marshall,  Jacob  W.,  employee  of  Sutter, 
discovers  lold,  r,  508. 

Morlbi.  Ciacence  Augustine,  profenor  Of 


architect  ur 
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r.  323. 
iward,    ferry  a 
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Martin,  Isaac.  Srst  white  child  bom  In 
Kenton  County,  i,  383. 

Martin.  William,  one  of  the  original  set- 
tlers of  LeiIiiBton.  Kentucky,  i,  377. 

"  Martin  Forge."  the.  ii,  90. 

Martlny,  Philip,  architectuiol  Kulptuie, 
II.  312. 

Maryland ,  early  German  settlers  of.  1. 191 ; 
of  Baltimore,  i.  103 ;  of  Weeteru  Mary-  , 
land.  I,  107;  other  Oerman  settle- 
meats  in,  r.  173;  border  warfare  nilh 
Pa..  1. 174;  prominent  German  colonia] 
families,  1. 176, 170 ;  counties  ichablled 
by  Oermans,  i.  264:  Germans  as  de- 
fender of  frontier  of,  I,  267 ;  estiinaM 
of  Germans  In.  1.283,  285:  number  ot 
Germans  in  counties  of  (1790).  ii.  15. 

■■  Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  a  placiarlsm, 
11,  286. 

Mason.  WnUun,  n,  2W. 
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AsaembI;  aai  ■overnor  ot,  i,  S51 ',  _ 
eiumeol  approprlalea  land  tor  Qeimui 
Prolestanla.  I,  253:  Houiwof  RepreseiL- 
tativea  passes  blJl  reEUlallDi  Importa- 
tloQ  of  ImmlKTBnts,  i.  254 ;  OermoD  enl- 
tlemcDta  ot,  i,  200:  counliei  lubablted 
bf  Qermans,  i,  263. 
Hatber.  Cotton,  coirespondonce  with 
PraDcke.  n,  202. 
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Matika,  Oeorse,  ii,  S«9. 
Matike,  Prof.  John.  u.  235. 
Mauch.  J.,  as  ei 
Mauch.  Uai.  ii.  3: 


Maurer,  Henry,  bravery  ot,  it.  *71, 
Uoyer.  Chrlnian  (Maryland),  [.  IW. 
Mayer.  Henry,  cartoonist,  ii,  304. 
Uayer,  Kuper,  it.  31S. 
UByo-Smllb,  Rlctimond,  on  immigration 

and  emigration,  it,  20. 
HayBTllIe,  Ey..  town  In  Maioii  County,  i, 

384:  orldnally  called  LimestODe  Potnt, 

I,  3SS. 

HecHclne,  Germani  In.  n,  3»S-40a. 

Uelsd.  Csri,  ii,  269. 

Meltzer,  Dr..  ii.  404. 

Uemmlnaer,  dirtsIopbeT  auBtavuB.  kt- 
vlcesor,!!,  182.11,408. 

Mendelssabn  Quintet  Club,  [be.  ii,  266. 

Mendel8S0lin  t'nion.  the.  ii.  270. 

Mennonltes,  wtiere  located,  I,  30;  Quakers 
Bmona,  i.  31 ;  swial  standbig  In  Palall- 
iiate,],  S9^  Swlfis.of  Pa.,  l,  112;  doc- 
trine. I,  113;  comparison  wltb  other 
sectarians,  i,  114;  at  beginning  of  the 
Bevolullonary  War,  i,  286;  In  Ontario, 
Canada,  i,  465  ft.;  edurallon.  ii,  204; 

II.  406;  Reformed,  enter  Volley  of  Vs., 
1.  195. 

Mercator     (Gerhard      Kremer),    coamo- 

Merdlen  (Martin),  one  of  original  settlers 

OtGermanna.  i,  ITD. 
Meraeni  baler.  Otto,  in  vector  ot  the  llno- 
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Methodists,  German  Influence  on,  n.  419. 

Meti,  Hermann  A.,  tt,  139. 

Heuaebarb,  Von.  successor  of  Solms- 
Braunfels,  his  attempts  Id  behalf  ot  tbe 
colonists.  I.  495-498;  Ingratitude  of 
company  and  colonials,  i,  498. 

Meilcan  War.  Germans  In.  i,  518. 

Mexksns.  slates  In  wblcb  predomlnatltiit 
portion  of  foreign  element  consists  of. 
I,  678. 

UeTBT  CAniMpoU*),  ii.  39a. 


Hej«r,  Dr.  Adolf,  n,  £34. 400,  404. 
Meyer.  Adolph.  congreaamui.  ii.  180. 
Ueyer.  Conrad,  inveuts  Iron  pluio  tnme, 

Meyer.  A.  C,  Compaoy,  medicine  manu- 
tacturera.  ii.  90. 

Meyei  Brolbeis  Drug  Company,  ii,  CIO, 
405. 

MeyrowltE,  Emil.  manufacturer,  ti,  01. 

Meyrowlti  Manufacturiog  Company,  op- 
tical apparatus,  ii,  SI. 

Miami  Valley,  the  German  settlers  In, 
Chrlatlan  Waldacbmldt  at  Mllford.  etc., 
I,  428  n. :  the  Great  Miami,  Dorlon  and 
German  town,  i,  42S. 

Mlcbel.  Louia,  see  Hltschel. 

Mlf  helson,  Prof.  Albert  A.,  ii,  232. 

UichUan.  adopts  German  educational 
motels,  II,  220. 

Mlchican,  University  ot.  founded,  ii,  221. 

"Mlcblgan  Synod."  II.  413. 

Mlddeodorf  and  Company,  J.  W.,  honesty 


Mllborne,  Jacob,  In  command  ot  tbe  fonea 
sent  to  Albany  by  Lcisler.  i,  IS;  exe- 
cuted, I,  24. 

Miller  (U.  of  P.),  ii.  3B«. 

Miller.  Christopher.  Indian  fighter,  i,  412. 

Miller,  Clnclanatus  Heine.  See  MUler, 
Joaquin,  II.  353. 

MUler.  Rev.  Georie  C,  n,  411. 

Miller,  Henry,  catlle-klng .  I,  610;  captain 
ot  Industry,  ii.  73. 

MUler(Miieller),  Henry  (printer),  Influeoc* 


1,368. 
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Miller,  Joaquin,  poet,  ii,  3S3. 
Miller,  Joseph.  Indian  flghler,  i,  412. 
MUler,  Lewis,  inventor,  ii,  S2 ;  career  and 

influence  of.  ii,  435. 
Miller.  Rev.  R.  J.,  lour  of,  i,  386,  387 ;  his 

report,  i,  387. 
Miller.  Spencer,  InTentor,  ii,  86. 
Miller,  Blephen.  covernoi,  ii,  177. 
Miller,  Wsri«r,  congressman,  ii.  ISO. 
Miller.  William,  engraver,  ii,  324. 
MUler,  WUllam  H..  architect,  ii,  317. 
Milwaukee,  a  dlstribullng-cenlre  for  Ger- 

mona,  i,  470;  bishopric  founded,  i,  471 ; 
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I  prl- 
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macy  in  industry,  i,  473. 
.Milwaukee    Uualkvereln,  varied    nature 

276-277. 
Mlnnegerode.   Rev.   Karl,   services  and 

InHuence  of.  n.  410. 
Minnesota,  rapid  Increase  In  population 

of.  I,   481.   4S2;   relative  strength   ot 

German  element,  i.  482. 
Ilnult    (Mlnnewil),    Peter,    director    of 

coiony  ot  New  Necberlaad,  i,  B;  pur- 
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cbuer  of  HuihatUn  Island  tram  tbe 
Indiana,  i,  10;  ralatlODa  with  olbei  col- 
odIbb,  I,  11,  12;  lecmUed  (163J),i,  11; 
In  Ibe  Swedisb  aervlcSi  i,  11;  hla  con- 
nection nlth  l)ie  Swedish  Boulh  Com- 
pany. I.  12;  the  colon;  at  Fort  Cbrla- 
tina.  I.  13. 

Mississippi  VsUe;,  the,  diatributlon  of 
population  In,  i,  43e;ellect  of  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  i,  43e. 

Missouri,  Qenoanj  la,  i,  Ml ;  eerrkeB  toi 
the  Union  b;  Germaiu  In,  i.  S20:  tails 
Into  bandn  of  atate  ttoops,  i,  S33;  the 
flgbt  Cot  tbe  U.  a.  aneoal,  i,  £33  (I. 

Mitscbel  (Hlchel,  Mkbell)  Francis  Louis. 
jouroer  to  Cnrotinas,  i.  2B:  leader  of 
Palatine eipedltlon  to  Carollnas,  i,  7B: 
aids  araSemied,  i.  ai3. 

UltUlberger,  Ooltlleb.  on  newlandera,  i, 
ei :  on  ahipwMCka.  1. 70 ;  orcanlot  ol  9t . 
AuEustlne'a,  New  ProTidence,  n.  SM ; 
on  funeral  cuatonu  of  eaii;  Qeimaus. 


Honmouth.  results  of  lervlcea  of  Baron 

Steuben  at.  i,  324. 
Mooocacj   (Maryland),  settled,  i,   ISS; 

German  famiUes  of,  i,  170. 
UoDOcac;  &oad  (Uarjland),  opened,  i, 

197. 
Uonlsomeiy  oounty,  Pennsylvania,  early 


Moor.  Ausust,  seTvicei  of,  i,  fiSS. 

Moravian  mladonarles.  Post,  i.  392.  3S3; 
Heckanelder,  i.  303;  Zelsberger,  £tt- 
weM  Hecke  welder.  i.  390-3aS: 
Bcbmkk.  i,  307;  Sensemann,  i.  307: 
Both,  I,  va ;  Zelsberaer,  i.  420 ;  Zlslein, 
I,  420.   See  also  Indlao  conaregallona. 


._  .  1,  aaa. 

UoravLana  (U cited  Biclhren).  promi- 
nence In  early  German  settlements  of 
Pa.,  I.  US;  relations  wllb  Lutherans,  i, 
122:  orlsin,  i.  124;  InQuence,  i,  124; 
in  Oooraia  and  Pa.,  i,  12S:  doclrloe.  i, 
127:  most  successful  Indian  mlsalona- 
rles,  I,  127;  preaching  stations  In  New 
Jersey,  i,  100:  at  Hope  Setllemenl.  i, 
leo :  trips  of  missionaries  In  Va.  and 
trODtler  settlemenls,  i.  203 ;  apposed  by 
Episcopalians  and  Lutherans,  i,  204; 
purpose  of  their  leaching,  i,  204:  of 
Nortb  Carolina,  i.  Z3i:  fouod  Betha- 
bara,  i.  232 :  aames  of  early  colonists,  i, 
,S32;  Wachovia  tract  exempted  from 
military  duty.  i.  233 :  Bale m- Winston,  i, 
233:  or  Oa.,  I,  238;  Influence  on  John 
Wesley,  i.  237 :  leave  and  found  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  I,  237 ;  at  beginning  of  Revo- 
lutionary War,  I,  3B7 :  first  permanent 
wttlen  In  Oblo,  i,  40S:  Influsnoe  on 


educatfcm,  n,  aos ;  SBrvicsa  In  SeTctn- 

tiobary  War,  ii,  400.  See  Unltas  Fra- 
tium,  □,  422 :  as  missloiiarlBs  to  tbe  Id> 
dlana,  see  under  Heckmralder,  Zeis- 
berger,  Indian  congregations. 

Hordecal,  Alfied.  service*  of,  i,  6»t. 

Morgan,  Qen.,  Oennani  among  sbarp- 
shooters  of,  i,  341. 

MorriU,  Justin  B..  BUI  of  1S02.  □.  220. 

Morris,  Qouveiiwur,  descendant  of  LeWu, 
1, 2S :  as  one  of  the  tramers  of  (he  conatl- 
tullon.  11,  ise. 

Morris  Oo..  N.  J„  Oerman  Valley  tettled 
by  Germans,  i,  140. 

Horse,  Prof.  U.  N.,  ii,  220. 

Morse,  IdOpold,  coagressman,  n,  178. 

Mosenthal.  Joseph,  ii.  289. 

M osier,  Henry,  genre  pabiter,  n.  208. 

Most.  John,  influenoe  of,  u.  104. 

Uotll,  FeilK,  n,  282. 

Mount  Pleasant,  ii.  307. 

MQhlenberg,  Frederick  Augustus,  aids  in 
the  adoption  of  tbs  Constitution,  u,  125. 

HDblenberg.  a,  Henry  Ernst,  ii,  41S. 

MOhtenberg.  H.  E.,  botanist,  i.  148. 

MQhlenberc.  Helnrich  Uelcbior,  i,  114; 
career,  1, 117:  arrives  at  Philadelphia,!, 
IIS;  at  Ne«  Hanover,  i.  IIS;  InQuBoee 
on  Lutheran  cburch,  i,  110;  incident  <d 
experieuce  of,  i,  120 :  church  work  Of,  i, 
122 :  compared  to  Scbiaiter,  1, 124;  ends 
New  Jersey  cburch  quarrd,  i.  157;  pa- 
triarch of  New  Jersey  church,  i.  1£8; 
labors  among  Charleeton  Germans,  i, 

I.  24S :  services  to  cburch  at 
I,  246:  church  services  of.  ii,  410. 
MOhlcnberg.  John  Peter,  as  moderator  Of 
revtriulianary  nKeliuE.   i,  2^2  :  career 
of.  I.  300;  influence  and  activity  In  Con- 
tineatal  army,  i,  302;  aids  In  adoption 


t,  126. 


MOblenbergB,  military  aervlcaaol,  i,  333: 
1,  sie. 

MQlIer,  Adam,  Qnt  settler  In  Valley  of 
Va..  1, 188. 

Ualler,  Helnrich  (Henry  UUIer),  Phila- 
delphia printer,  i,  146. 

HDIler  (Ulller),  Jacob,  founds  WocmI- 
Btock,  1,  1B2. 

MQIler,  Johannes,  founder  with  Hans 
Waller,  af  Miller's  Station,  i,  3SS. 

MOllar.  Margaret  he.  n.  450. 

Holler.  Nlchoiaus,  Congressman,  ri.  178. 

Mnnch,  Frledrlch,  i,  7B:  leader  of  iroroi- 
gratlon  connected  with  "Gleaener 
Oesellscbaft,"  i.  442-444;  prominent  In 
polllics,  I.  444;  threatened  with  vio- 
lence. I,  S30 :  on  German  imminvtton* 
of  alneteentb  century,  i,  488 ;  as  "  I^tln 
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turner,"  a,  37:  poUtlcd  Ktlvlty  of.  u 

133.  see. 

HQiutertiers.  Huso,  n,  232,  847. 

MQnler,  Carl,  ii,  3B0. 

Munich.  Roj&l  School  ot  Muik.  "Uec» 


Murphy,  Thnotby,  Iiiab  Indlui  Aghtet,  i 

319.  320. 
Mualc,  Its  bednnlncx  in  America!  pnim 


I,  2K1;r 


I.  3S3: 


early  composers.  BlUlnia  and  Qm 
II,  393,  2S4;  early  eoDS-booka,  ii,  2£«; 
promlnennotPhUadelptila.  n,a6G;tbe 
Uoiavlani,  ii,  265-250;  musical  derel- 
<q>[iient  under  Qerman  Influence,  n. 
957-203 ;  In  the  public  achoola,  u,  291- 

Huslcal    Fund    eodet;    (Fhlladelpbia), 

Snt  American  orcbeatra,  ii.  S5S. 
Uuskal  Inalltute,  the,  u,  270. 
Musical  Instruction,  Thomw  aikd  otbera. 

II,   289-200:  at   unlversltlea.  n.   360; 

musical  criticism,  ii,  291. 
Hualml  aocletlea,  development  ot.  ii,  267- 

277. 
"Ifuaikvertln"     (Mllwauksel,     founded 

Muter.  Qeorae.  earl;  Qerman  settlei  In 
Kentucky,  i,  358;  Judce,  i,  378;  other 
political  activity,  i.  37B;  trustee  of 
Transylvania  Seminary,  i,  379. 

My  St  ice.  social  position  In  Germany,  i,  31 ; 
arrival  at  Germaalawn,  1.47;  beliefs,  i. 
47,  49:  activity  oo  Wlsaablckoo,  i,  49. 


Naiel.  Charles,  lacretary 

and  T.abor.  u.  1B2. 
Sansau,  Count,  Inteiwt  hi  plans  ot  Waldo. 

I,  258. 

Nasi.  Thomas,  political  laflueiK«  of,  ii, 
143:  career  of.  ii,  300  IT.i  creations  of. 

II.  302:  first  to  Introduce  Christmas 
cartoons,  n,  384;  German  humor,  ii, 
3Sa. 

Nast,  Wllhelm.  Methodist,  n,  421. 

National  Qerman- American  Alliance,  ab- 
Etract  ot  resolulions  ol,  ii.  14S;  orsanl- 
tatlon  and  purposes  ot.  ii,  193, 

National  Heifer,  i,  397 

National  Muipiure  Society,  the,  some 
German  members  ol,  ii,  315. 

Nasareth,  founded,  i.  izo:  Moravian 
■cbool  ot,  I,  127, 

Hen,  Influence  ot  family,  i.  194. 

Nelherlaud  (Nlederland),  Major  Benja- 
min, at  battle  ot  Blue  Licks,  i.  373. 

Neuendorff,  Arlolpb.  ii,  2BI. 

NeuholT,  Geora.  prominent  Gennan  set' 
tier  (Belleville)  i.  45S. 

Neukomm  (Newcomer),  Oeori.  early  set- 
tler at  Dayton,  t.  42S.  see  note. 

NeveUIng,  John  Wesley  GUbert, 

patriot.  1. 163. 
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Nov  Bern  <Neubem).  founded,  i,  313. 
Nen  Brauntele  (Fiederlcksburc).  eettle- 
ment.1,404:  Solms-Braunfels'extrava- 

■ance,  i,  495;  von  Heusebach,  i,  495; 
later  company  ot  ImmlKrants.  i,  495; 
mortality  on  shipboard,  i.  49fl:  desti- 
tute condition  at  Galveston,  i.  497; 
prosperity  al  New  Braunfels.  i,  4B9. 

NeivEbeDeEsr.BeeHed  BlufT.  i.240etsa(i. 

New  Enaland.  bednnlnss  ot  Geimao  set- 
tlements In ,  1.  24T :  efforts  ot  Waldo  to 
obtain  selliers  foi,  i,  358;  number  of 
Germans  In  slates  of  (1790),  ii,  14. 

New  Oermantown,  Haas.,  faunded,  I,  360; 
boom  and  decline  ot,  i,  2S1. 

New  Qnadenhatten,  I 


New  IronBld 


I.  IM. 


New  Jersey.  Qermans  settle  Qerman 
VaUey  (Morris  Co.),  N.  J.,  i,  149;  cele- 
brate anniversary  of  their  first  settle- 
ment, i.  151:  characteristics  of,  i,  153; 
Qerman  Valley,  i,  101;  counties  b- 
habited  by  Cjermans.  i,  204 ;  estimate  ot 
Qermans  In.  i.  283,  235;  number  ot 
Germans  In  counties  ot  (1790).  u,  14. 

New  Mecklenbura  founded,  i.  190. 

New  Netherland,  Germans  in,  i,  g  ff. ;  In- 
dustrlea,  i,  10:  palroon  system,  t,  11. 

New  River,  two  settlements  on,  i,  SOS. 

New  Sweden,  colony  at  Fort  nirlstln*. 


r,  13. 


nim  (Minnesota),  settlement,  t,  4S4i 
dispute  with  Indians,  i.  484,  48S;  later 
Indian  troubles,  — Chief  Little  Crow, 
massacre  at  New  Ulm,  Bshtlng  at  New 
Utm  and  Fort  Rldcely,  i.  4Se-18Ui 
withdrawal  of  setlden,  i,  489:  theh-  je- 
lum.  1,  489. 

New  Windsor  (S.  C),  settlement  of,i,  22S. 

New  York,  Palatines  sent  to,  i.  74 :  (city) 
a.1  Immicratlon  port  of  entry,  i.  Ill: 
counties  Inhabited  by  Germans,  i.  283, 
284;  Germans  as  defenders  ot  tronlisr 
ot,  1.  207:  estimate  ot  Qermans  In.  i, 
233,  285:  (cltyl  Qerman  regiments  In 
CivU  War  from,  i,  527 :  number  ol  Qer- 
mans hi  counties  of  (ITUU),  ii,  14. 

"New  York  Gazette,"  The.  established,  i, 
105. 

New  Yorlc  Harmonk  Society,  the,  ii.  270. 

New  York  Oratorio  Society,  the,  ii,  271. 

New  York  PbUharmonlc  Society,  first 
orchestral  society  In  New  York,  n,  280 : 
some  directors  of  the  society,  ii,  240- 

New  York  Sacred  Musk  Society,  the,  n. 

370. 
New  York  Slate  CoUeie  ot  Forestry,  n, 

69. 
New  York  Symphony  Society,  n,  208. 
"New  York  Weekly  Journal."  fotinded,!, 

105 ;  articles  ol,  i,  100. 
Newbeni,  N.  a,  founded,  i,  79. 
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Hewbenr  Co.  (S.  C),  Ktthn  of,  i,  22s. 

NewbuTib  (Neuburg),  toimded,  i,  74; 
loses  German  cb&nctei.  1.  75:  nameg 
of  earllesl  aeltlera,  wllb  Eochenhal,  i, 

74. 

Newkirk,  N.  Y..  1,  102. 

Newlanders  (Neulftndei),  defined,  i,  SI; 
mettiwla.  1,  K;  ia  Bwltierlaiul  and 
Palatinate,  1.  S3:  practices  brouebt  be- 
tore  German  rulers,  1,  254. 

Newport,  K;.,  Germans  In,  i.  3S3. 

Newspapers  of  New  York  CHy,  i,  105; 
German,  ot  Oermantown,  Pa.,  i,  14Gi  □( 
Pbiladelpbla.  i,  148;  of  Readlna,  Lan- 
caster and  Easton,  i.  UB;  of  Tory 
SeDtlmenls  In  Philadelphia,  1.  288: 
favorlDC  rebellion,  i,  201: 
Socialist  Labor  Party,  u, 
entlal  German-Ameiicaa.  11,  aiu;  m 
torelcn  lansiiaees.  ii,  370-372. 

Nlbllch,  John  and  William,  two  of  the 
oridnal  settlers  of  Leiliicton,  Ken- 
tucky, I.  377. 

NlcliolsaD.  Francis,  lleutenant-iovenior 
ot  New  York,  1.  15  IT. 

KlederlBQd  (Major  Beojainin),  dlstin- 
Eulshed  In  battle  of  Blue  Ucke,  i,  373. 

-Nlederland,  Bernard,  early  settler  In 
LeilaitOD,  Kentucky,  i,  377. 

NIederlBDd,  Philip,  settler  at  BryaDt's 
Blatlon.  Kentucky,  i,  37S. 

Nledrlnghaus.  Thomas  Key.  11,  QG. 

Nlehaus,  Charles  Henry,  sculptor,  11, 312 1 
some  of  bis  works,  ii,  313. 

NIemeyer,  John  Henry,  ji,  303. 

Nles.  Konrad.  11,  34Q. 

NIeswanger,  Peter,  hunter  and  trapper  of 
Lexlnxlon,  Kentucky,  i.  378;  Indian 
fighter,  I,  411. 

Nikisrh.  Arthur,  director  ot  Boatoo  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  ii.  268. 

Nill,  Anna,  lulluence  of.  ii,  459. 

Nitschmann.  DavU,  buys  land,  i,  125; 
leader  of  Ra.  Moravians,  i,  237. 

NItie,  Prof.  William  A.,  ti,  236. 

Nix.  Jacob,  German  nettler.  i,  4S6. 

Nordarnerikanlwher  Sanaerbuad.  ii.  274. 

Nordhon,  Carl,  Infiuence  of,  ii.  S3:  trav- 

NordOsillcher  Slngerbund  von  Nord- 
amerlka,  n.  274. 

North  Carolina,  first  Oerman  settlers  In.  i, 
212;  family  names,  i,  213;  counties  in- 
habited by  Germans,  i,  294;  Germans, 
Bcotch,  and  IrLih  as  defenders  of  fron- 
tier of.  T,  ZS3;  Indians  bedn  hoetUUlea 
in.  I,  272;  estimate  Qt  Germans  In.  i. 

ties  of  <1700J.  T[,  16. 
Northwestern     University,     Watertown 

(Wl5.>.  I,  471. 
Norton.  Prot.  A.,  it.  420. 

sus  report  on  diatrttiu- 


tlon  erf,  1, 075:  state*  In  irtilcb  predom- 
Inatlog  portion  of  foreign  ^ment  con- 
sists of.  I.  576 ;  large  dltes  In  which  the 
predomlnatiUR  ponlon  of  foreign  ele- 


century  Inunlgratlon  ol  Swedes,  Dane*. 
and.  I,  591. 

Nova  Scotia.  Oennan  Immigrants  In, 
I,  256:  Immigration  cheeked,  i.  253. 

Nussmann,  Rev.  Adolph,  as  minlsler 
In  North  Carolina,  i.  230. 

Nutten  Island  (Governor's  Iitand],  Pala- 
tine Immigrants  landed  at,  i.  81. 


Ocbs,  Addpb  a., 

374. 
Oglelhorpe.  Oen. 


allows  Salzbursers 
of  Ebeneier.  i.  240. 
Ohio,  (jerman 


les  EdK-atd,  lounds 
gives  Salibiuien 
.  I,  236:  Invllatkin 
237 :  plans  for  de- 
lta Amerk^  i.  238; 
to  chance  location 

In  QtU  War 

Heltlements  along, 
,  Cblumbia  (17SS), 
Cteves,  I,  407. 
location  ol,  i, 


Ohio  River,  (be,  early 
—  Marietta  {178S>, 
Losantlvllle  (1789), 

Old  Indian  Swamp  (8. 
226. 

Oldberg,  A.,  n,  301. 

Oley  (Penna.l,  Dunkards  In,  i,  114. 

■■Oley"  works,  the,  it.  B5. 

Olmsted,  Frederkli  Law,  on  life  of  Ger- 
mans In  Texas,  n.  472. 

Oisbausen.  Theodor,  loyal  to  UnKui  cause, 
I,  530 :  II.  3S9. 

Oncken.  Johann  Oerhud.  Baptist,  n.  433. 

Opera,  the.  its  development  In  the  United 
SUtes;  English  ballad  opera,  ii,  278; 
adapted  German  opera,  ii.  278-279: 
Italian  opera,  ii.  279;  beginnlnOT  ot 
Oerman  opera  in  this  country,  n,  279- 
281:  its  triumph,  n.  282-283;  a  reac- 
tion, It.  283-284;  failure  ot  EnsIUi 
company.  Ii.  284. 

Oppenhelm.  N.  Y.,  i.  103. 

Orangeburg  district  (8.  C),  Oermaiia  first 
settlers  ot,  i.  217;  J.  G.  Frlediictas  be- 
comes pastor  of,  I,  220. 

Oiegon,  Germans  In,  i,  S04;  HUgard,  i. 
504. 

Organs,  German  manufacturers  <rf,  n. 
117-118. 

Orlskany,  battle  ot.  i.  307-314;  effect  of 
battle  01,1.311,313. 

Orpheus,  (Boston)  ii.  273; 


Ostbaus,  Edmund  B.,  n,  303. 
Osterhaus,  services  of,  i,  659. 
Oslwald.  Prof.  Wilheim.  □,  236. 
Dltendc«^r,  Anna  Behi,  career  and  In- 
Duence  of.  ii.  448. 
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OtUDdorB,  Bvtm  von.  ncruiu  Armmiul'i 

Lesion,  1,  2BT. 
Oiundorfer,  Onntld,  M  member  of  Ra- 

Iwm  Oub,   u,    130,  360;  cueer  uid 

laBuence  of,  n.  440. 
Otteiback   (Utterbkck),  ooe  of  atU 


U  178. 


Paint  Cr 
424. 


Otleibeln,  PbUlpp,  ii,  423. 

Owen,   Robeit.   purchaser  of  RBppWi' 

Wabasb  property,  i.  4G6. 
OiensllerDk.  cbonceUor  ol  Sneden,  i,  12. 

P&bst  Theatre,  n,  338. 

Faloe,  ThDinai.  edition  of  "Tbe  Crista, " 

b;  aermon  printcis  Stelnei  A  CM,  i, 

I4e. 

ik,  flnt  Iron  itotU  In  Ohio,  i, 


PBlellntte,  ratuoeei  from,  aattle  Germui- 
towp.  I.  30 :  coQdltlon  of.  i,  03-68 ;  ~ 
miBnuts  from,  i,  S3;  Thirty  Yean' 
War  in,  i.  66:  IdvuIod  of  Bpenluds,  i. 
56:  raviced  by  Pieocb  and  BaTOrlans, 
I,  SSiinvaslopof  LoulsXlV.  I.  G7:re' 
cuperttiiya  power,  i,  B8;rellgli>iu  perso- 
cuHqh.  I.  SS  ;  newlanden  In.  i,SS;lnMr- 
courae  with  Englaiul.i.  73:  devanatlon 
durlDB  war  of  Spanish  Succeasfon,  i,  73. 

Palallna  Bridie.  N.  Y.,  i,  102. 

Palatine*,  i,  64;  invitation  of  Qjeen 
Anne,  i,  60 :  rendered  homeless  by  de- 
TOBtattoD  of  war  of  Spantab  Bucceesloo, 
I,  73;  arrival  In  EnsUnd.  I.  74;  petition 
of  colonial  govemmeDt  for  molnte-. 
nance,  i,  7S;  Ibe  great  Exodue  of  1709, 
I,  77 :  desire  to  settle  In  America,  i,  78 ; 
shipped  to  Ireland,  CaroDnoa.  and  New 
York,  I,  70;  deaths  on  HbipbOBid,  i,  SO; 
beslnolDS  In  America,  r.  S4:  revolt  at 
East  Camp,  i,  SG ;  as  soldiers,  i,  Se ;  set- 
tle Schoharie,  i,  89 ;  settle  Rhlnebeck.  i, 
SO;  obtain  XJvlnsstOD  Manor,  i,  00; 
csDwa  of.  In  New  York,  i,  91 ;  relation* 
witb  Mohawk  tribes,  i.  04:  relations 
wlthorldnal  Dutch  aeltlerfl,  i.  BE:  treat- 
ment of  Vrooman.  i,  OA;  reidst  Seven 
PartDeTs'  claim  ot  possssalon,  i,  96; 
lummoned  by  Hunter,  i.  OS;  answer  to 
Hunter,  i,  OB;  appeal  to  kins,  i,  09; 
(eellDB  toward  Bumel.  i,  101;  mlcro- 
tlon  to  Pa..  1. 103 ;  Rttlemeuts  In  N.  J., 
I,  161 ;  settle  In  Md.,  I,  ISO.  172;  asset- 
tiers  Ot  North  Carolina,  i.  212, 213 :  part 
In  Iikdlan  wars,  i,  214 ;  In  tbe  battle  of 
Orlskony,  i,  310. 


Parttn  A  OratMlnft  Compuar,  acricul- 
turol  machinery,  ii,  03. 

Pastorius,  Francis  Daniel,  i.  78;  acquaint' 
anee  wltb  Pietists  at  Frankfort  a.  M., 
T.  33 1  aiTlval  at  Pbilodelphla,  i,  34 ;  Ont 
dvelilnc,  I,  36;  as  hunomasteri  i,  SB; 
set  tiement  of  SprOCBl 'b  plot ,  1, 42 :  caner, 
I,  43-4G:  as  otBos  bolder,  □,  128;  Influ- 
ence ODeducatlon,u,  204;  literary  work, 
11,339. 

Pastorlua,  Uelchlor  Adam,  publication  ot 
son's  letters,  etc.,  i,  44. 

PauluH,  II.  427. 

Paur,  Emll.  director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  ii,  266 ;  conductor  ot 
Oermon  opera,  ii,  282. 

Peabody,  A.  P.,  on  services  of  Fcdien,  u 

21S. 

Peabody,   Elliabetb    (klndercarlan),  n, 

337. 

Peace  festivals,  the,  n.  286-286. 

Pell,  Paul  J.,  arcbilect,  ii.  321. 

Penn,  William,  and  Drsl  Qermon  settle- 
ment, 1, 30 :  second  Journey  to  Germany 
In  1677, 1,  31 :  receives  Isod  craat,  i,  32; 
friendship  with  Postorlus,  i,  3S. 

Pennsylvania,  first  German  settlement,  i, 
30;  deBcripllon  of.  i,  32;  countlea  In- 
habited by  Oermans.  i.  264;  Germans 
and  Scotch  and  Irish  oa  defenders  o( 
frontier  of,  i.  267 ;  covemment  eipedk 
tlon  against  Fort  Duquesne,  i,  271 ;  esti- 
mate of  Germans  In,  1.283,  28G;  Ger- 
man leslmanls  In  Civil  War  from,  i, 
627;  German  volunteer  raslmenia  la 
Civil  War  from,  I,  528 :  number  ot  Ger- 
mans In  countlea  of  (1700),  ii.  14. 

Pennaylvanla,   University  of.  b    ' 


1,206. 

PennsylvanlO'GBnnans.  n 

mans  In  Fa.  before  the  tlevolutlon,  i. 
128:  onward  march  to  irestward,  l. 
129;  as  frontier  settlers,  i.  120:  six- 
teen speclflcaliopa  by  Dr.  Rush  on  Pa. 
Germana.  1,  131-138:  induatrlei  Ot  Pa., 
I.  138.-I46;  education  of  Pa.,  i.  148; 
types  ol  architecture  omoncst,  u,  320. 

Pennypacker.  Samuel  W.,  career  and  serv- 
k:eaOf,ii,iaBff.,  17A;aovemor,ii,  176. 

Pennypackers,  family  ot,  i,  616. 

Pepper,  Dr.  William,  aervlcea  and  InBu- 
ence  of.  n.  403,  431. 

PealaloEzI,  educational  model,  n,  214. 

Pfataler,  William  H.,  etove  manufacturer. 
It,  90;  political  Influence  ot.  ii.  142. 

PtelTer,  as  crower  of  "  Pewaukee  "  apple. 


"Pariah  of  St.  Matthew"  (Oa.), chutclw 

included  In.  i.  244. 
Parker.  Theodore,  u.  426,  437. 
Farkman.  Francis,  on  Poat'a  servlcei,  i 


PhUIppaburs,  Pa.,  localim  tor  teachers' 
nlnaiy,  ii,  239. 
s,  Spencer,  supports  plan  of  Crelllus 
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to  bring  Qennan  m 

aS3. 
PbllBdslphta,  PwtMliu'  deBcrlpUoD  ol,  i. 

SfliaslmmlcralioiiliortoIaDtrr.l.  Ill 

Gburcbealn.i,  131, 133 ;  prtnlliiR-preBaeg 

or,  1,  IMipramineitcebiiDBdkBlKteace 

ot,  II.  «X). 
FbllkdelpblA  Mftnnercbor,  the,  n.  373. 
PbllBdelphia  Orcheslra,  tbe,  u,  £68. 
PbUuittirDplsla    (GennftD-Amertcui),   n, 

439-148. 
PbUbBrmODk  Society,  tbe,  Mrij  Amerl- 

cui  oKhestrti.  u,  359. 
Fluios,   Oemun   Duuiur«etUMn  ol,   a, 

118-117. 
FletlBis,  of  Franktort-on-the-Mabi,  i,  SI, 

83  [Dames). 
FUsenuli,  Uortvba  ludtui 

430. 

PlntacbOUbl).]).  IIB. 
FloneerB,  Roosevelt's  tribute  to,  i,  381. 
Piper,  JobuuieB,  euij  settkei  In  Kenton 

County,  K7. ,1,383. 
Pltcbei,   Uoll;,   mllttuT   ceirlces  of,  1, 

341 ;  II,  403. 
Pllliburs   Convention,   roundi  mnlnsry 

tor  German  leecbers,  11,  339. 
FleakenaMlber  (Bllc^kenstBlwer),  Johum, 

Qerm&a  volunMer  wUb  Clark,  i,  373. 
Fluemer,  Otto,  Iron  manutscturei,  u,  100. 
Plymoutb  QompsDy.  See  "Oompany  of 

Eeonebec  Purcbue,"  i,  3M, 
Foe.  Maryland  family,  i,  ITS. 
Foe  tamlly,  on  tbe  football  Beld,  u.  SM. 
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Schley.  Thomas,  leader  of  Immigrants,  i, 

149 ;  founder  otdlstlniulshed  famili',  i. 


:,  470;  i 
ivard  Immlcrante,  i. 


steel  a 


[,  100. 


..  InTentoT  of  pteend 


Schonberser,    L.,    In    St.    Oalr    Oounty 

{1792),  1.  4S7. 
SchOnberEer,  Peter,  loundal  of  Clunbrls 

Iron  Compauy,  ii,  M. 
Schdnbruna(Oblo),i.3gfl. 
Schoenefeid.  Henry,  a.  387. 
SchOnfeld,  Hermann,  n,  S47. 
Scbflplein,  Abraham,  hunter  and  trapper 

of  Leilnglon,  Kentucky,  i,  378. 
ScboBeld,    lieut.,    admits    Tumera    to 

aiseiwl,  I,  53S. 
Bcboharle,  settlement  of,  i,  SB:  orlKlul 

site  of,  I,  03:dlmcultle8lnl>eclrialiM[ol 

settlement,  i,  03 ;  condition  of ,  in  1733, 

I,  100. 
Bchobarie  Oaanty,  Newbursban  leave  tta, 

I,  TS. 
Schools  Ot  Oermanlown,  i.  46'.taunded  by 

Moravlaiu,  i,  137 ;  Influential  private, 

11.340  0. 
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Scbott,  JohBDn  Paul,  positkm  uict  wrv- 
Scbreeve,  Benry,  itaunbMt  CApt&lo,  a, 

Sctirelber.  Karl,  prominent  QanDui  nt- 
(ler  (BeUevUle),!.  468. 

Bchrei'vocel.  Cb&rles.  it.  301. 

Schuck,  Mlclisel.  buatei  and  Irappor  of 
LeilDSton.  Kentucky,  i.  37S. 

Scboremum,  Jacob,  congressman,  n,  17S, 

SchQCtner,  NIcboUa,  conunaoda  Fourtli 
Resinient  (Mo.),  i,  636. 

Bchulti,  Jackson  8.,  as  number  of  Re- 
torm  aub,  ii,  139. 

SchultK,  Carl  EmU,  ii.  305. 

Scbultie,  Jobann  Cbrlatlac,  settlsB  In 
Salem  Oo.,  N.  J.,  i.  ISI. 

Bchultu,  wmiam.  member  ot  Oarmanla 
Orcbeetra.  ii,  264. 

Schuli,  Lm.  II.  aoi. 

Schumacbai,  trustee  at  Llvlnvlan  Manor, 
1,90. 

Scbumacber.  Ferdinand,  miller,  ii,  00. 

Bcbumacber.  James,  accompanlea  Paa- 
toriuB,  I,  35. 

Scbumacher.  W.  E,,  ii,  SOI. 

bchumann-Helnk,  ii,  453, 

Scburlcbt,  Hermann,  on  Otrmaiw  In  Vir- 
■Inla,  I.  177. 

Bchurman.  Pres.  Jacob  Gould,  n,  238. 

ecburc,  Carl,  as  Dnlan  orator,  i,  S39:  at 
ChancelloisvIUe,  I,  £43;  nport  of 
attack  on  the  Eleventh  Corps  by,  i. 
648:  attempts  legislation  tor  proter- 
llon  ol  American  toresls,  ii,  67,  68; 
on  Ills  earl;  pollllcal  experiences,  ii. 
133;  Domliuted  for  lieutenaot-sovenior 
Ot  WisconidQ,  n,  133:  political  tntlu- 
ence,  ii,  136;  as  champion  of  civil  serv- 
ice retorm,  ii,  137;  appointed  Secre- 
tary otlhe  Interior,  ii.  137:  reforms,  ii, 
137;  as  member  of  Retorm  Oub,  ii,  136 ; 
as  "oiislna]  Independeat,"  ii.  155. 
160;  literary  work  ot,  ii.  ISl:  memo- 
rial service  Id  honor  ot,  ii.  t03; 
aamed  ii,  ITS.  181.  1S2.  347  300;  as 
Journalist,  it,  372. 

Scburz,  Haraaretha  Heyer.  founds  first 
klnderEarten  In  United  States,  u,  237. 

Bcbutt,  II.  300. 

Bcbwab,  Charles  H.,  steel  magnate,  n,  9S- 
99;  danstlona  of,  ii,  433. 

Schwab,  Qualav  Beiiry,  career  and  !nBu- 


«or.  [ 


140. 


SchwaiE,  Rudolpb,  sculptor.  ii,  314. 
Schwams-Jftger  Corps,  organlied,  i.  580. 
Schwariolt.  M.  M.,  sculptor,  ii,  312. 
Bcbwelnturth,  Charles  F.,  architect,  n, 


Bcbweokfeld,  Haspar,  ot  m 

lelders.  i,  llS. 
Schwenkfelden,  social  standing  In  Qer- 

man;,  I,  30;  tounded,   i,   116;   settle 


Uontgomerj' Count;,  Pa.,  I,  lis :  educa- 
tion. II.  206,  40S. 
Scbwerdkopf.  Jobann.  sErawberrjr-crower, 


Scioto  Valley,  tba,  Qennans  In,  i,  4S8; 
Qermau  buoteia  near  CbllUcotbe,  i, 
423 ;  Hsrr.  Brink,  Orubb,  Op  den  OnB, 
1,  423;QennaDrBdemptioners,  i,42S 

Scotch-Iiisb,  in  Sbenandoali  VallVi  J, 
188. 

Scotch,  census  report  on  dlBtribntUm  of, 
1,  575;  nineteenth  century  bnmlgiatlon 
of  Eagllab,  Welsh,  and,  i,  681. 

Bcotcb-Irish .  Immlgratton  recorded,  1, 1 1 1 ; 
population  eoaipai«d  to  Oerman  u  to 
numbers,  u,  S5,  20. 

Scott,  Oen.,  felatlon*  wlltk  QnKmui,  u 
621. 

Bcotl,  Blr  Walter,  Incident  ot.  n,  Ml. 

Sculpture,  early  status  In  the  UnUed 
States.  II,  SOa. 

Bedsfleld  (Postlt.Cbaries.travelef,  i,  420; 
bis  book,  1,  429;  writings  of,  ii,843:  on 
persistence  ot  Oermans,  ii,  lOB. 

Second  Corps,  Oermans  in,  i.  661. 
Seclariana.  In  Ohio.     8m  Indian  eongn- 

gation*.  MoravluiB,  Dunkers,  and  Ant- 

Ish,  1,  423. 
Beemauo,  Karl,  one  oftbeoriclnalBettlera 

ot  Lexington.  Kentucky,  i,  377. 
Beldl,   Anton,   prominent   muildaii,  n. 

268:  conductor  ot  Oerman  opera,  □, 


Belti,  John  A.,  one  ot  the  tounden  of 
Leiintlon.  Kentucky,  i.  377. 

Bellmann.  physician,  associated  vtth 
Martin  Baum.  i,  426. 

Semoacher.  William   H.,  a,  289. 

Senn,  Nicholas,  researcbea  ot,  n,  404. 

Sensemson.  Gottlieb.  Moravian  mission- 
ary. I.  127;  mlsskinarT  to  the  Indians 
at  Salem,  i,  3U7. 

Bents,  Carl,  member  of  Qermania  Orches- 
tra. II,  204. 

Settlers,  three  classes,  i,  874-376;  Ger- 
mans predominantly  ot  third  class,  i. 
37S:  repiBsented  In  all  classes,  i,  375- 
370. 

Seume,  1.  O.,  eiperjence  as  kidnapped 
trooper,  i,  361. 

Seven  Partun,  Hunter's  frant  to,  i,  06; 
names  ot,  i,  00;  trouble  with  Qttmma 
settlen,  i.  97. 

"8eTentb-D«,y  Baptists"  organised,  i, 
115:  at  beghinlng  ol  Revolutlwiaiy 
War,  1, 230. 
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Bejbeit,  Adkm,  coDgieasnmi.  □,  ITS. 
Serbold,  Loub,  quoted,  u,  92. 
BbeiuDdiiab  Oo., 


Sherk,  Joaepb.  settler  in  OntArio,  i,  MS. 
SboDts,  T.  P.,  civil  engfiMer,  u.  SS. 
SbuUe,  Jobn  A.,  soTemor.  u,  170. 
fibunk,  PrBiDcls,  gDvemor,  n.  ITS. 
Bleb«Dih&l   brottiera   as   ptooeer   gnpe- 


msDDa.  I.  TS. 

eieslinc,  II,  3Bfl. 

Slael.  Gen.  Fraiu,  Id  commuid  of  Tblid 
ReclmenI,  i.  53B:  MlKks  Secesshnilsts 
&C  CarttiMe.  i.  MD ;  attack*  Confeder- 
ktea  U  WilKin'a  Creek,  i.  Ml ;  ii.  300. 

to  Germaotown,  i,  31. 

Blmmoiu,  Judge  B.,  on  Oerman  eieioeiit 
of  V>..  1, 104. 

BImoDS.  Uenno,  founder  at  sect  of  Uen- 
DOnltea,  I,  113. 

SlmpsoD,  Frances,  Enaliab  maid,  accom- 
panlea  Postoilus,  i,  3G, 

SlnKGT,  Otto,  n.  287. 

Slnstng  societtee  (German),  ii,  271-277. 

Sink  (Zlnk),  Rev.,  In  Kentucky,  i,  380. 

Uoux  (Dakota)  Indiana,  i,  4S6:  treat- 
ment by  tradars  and  Indian  agents,  i, 
48fi,  480. 

Skippack,  Penn..  settled,  i,  II3i  Dunk- 
ards  In,  i,  114. 

Sky-scraper,  the,  ii,  SIS,  317. 

Slavery,  Genuaatown's  proteet,  i,  4G; 
not  favoiBd  by  Va.  Germana,  i,  182: 
exception.  182;  Saliburiers'  opposition 
to,  I.  242 ;  attitude  of  GermaBs  toward. 

-  in  1800.  II.  120-130. 

Blougbier.  goverooi  of  Sew  York,  i,  22. 
23,24. 

Sluyter,  Peter,  founder  of  Labadlst  settle- 


179. 

Smith  (Scbmidt).  DIetricb, 

II,  1T». 

Bmlth.  Henry  Boynton,  ii.  21S. 
Smith.  Captain  Jobn,  references  In  bis 

"True  Travels"  to  "  Dulcbmen,"  i,  7-9. 
Smith.  William,  contributor  to  Journal, 

I,  106 ;  aids  Zenger,  i,  107. 
Smlthlleld.  founded,  i,  202. 
SmItbSeld  church,  the,  first  cburcb  west 

of  the  Alleihanlea,  I,  420. 
Smlthmeyer  ft  Pels,  architects,  ii.  321. 
SiDUbmeyer,  John  L.,  architect,  ii,  321. 


Smyth,  J.  F.  D.,  experience  vltb  patHotle 

Qermans.  i.  293. 
Snyder.  Hlmon,  governor,  u,  I7S. 
SocUllraa.  under  German  influance,  n, 

187-168. 
Socialist  Labor  Party  of  America,  oroao- 

IzalloDuid  Influence  ot,ii,lS3  a.;  niD> 

cess  of.  II.  1D7. 
Socialist  Party,  success  ol,  a.  197. 
Society  for  Promotion  of  Cbrlstiui  Saov- 

ledge,  cooperates  with  Ga.  land  com* 

pany  for  Salsburgera,  i,  235. 
Society  for  tbe  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 

AniinaU,  founded,  ii,  447. 
Sodowsk;.   See  Sandusky,  i,  300. 
BOrsel.  Alwln.  settler  at  New  Brauntela,  I, 

400.  498. 
Solgec,  Reinbcdd,  political  Influence  «t, 

11,  132,  850. 
Solms-Braunfels.  Prince  Carl  of.  at  head 

of  colony,  I,  494 ;  Incapacity  and  reola- 


Sound   Uoney   Leacue.  prominent  Oer- 

maiu  ot.  u,  139. 
Sousa.  Jobn  PhUlp.  ii,  288. 

South  CaioUna,  first  German  settlns  In, 
1.  21S;  sovemmenl  votes  money  for 
distribution  among  German  settlers. 
224 ;  incorporation  of  German  cl: 


is  of  (I 


[,  ifl. 


Christopher.  See  Sauer. 
Spansenberg      (Bishop),     Rev.     August 

Gottlieb,  successor  ot  ZInsendorf.  1. 120; 

Horavtan  missionary,  i.  203:  Journey 

to    North   Carolina   to   survey  "Tbs 

Wachovia  Tract,"  i.  231 :  meets  Jobn 

Wesley,  i,  238. 
Spanish  War.  German  voliml«ers  In,  i, 

BOS. 
Spener.  Dr.,  Pietist,  i,  33. 
Speyer.  James,  endons  Theodtxe  Booae- 

velt  Professorship,  ii.  336. 
epielmann,   Frani,   Judge   In   C&mpbell 

Spinner.  Francis  E..  career 
of.  11.402:  Integrity  of.  ii 

Spltser,  EmestuB  von,  ii,  31 

Spotswood,  Alexander.  _ 
Virginia,  I,  79;  governor  ot  Va.,  foupds 
Geimanna,  i,  178;  lawsuit  with  Ger- 
mans, I.  180;  explores  Valley  ot  Va.,  i. 
183;  founds  order  of  ■'Knights  0(  the 
Golden  Horseshoe,''  i.  18S. 

"Bpotswood,"  tumoce,  i,  179. 

Spottsylvania,  named,  i.  178. 

Bpottsylvanla  iron-works,  tbe.  ii,  9i. 

1.11,411. 
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SproelMla,  Adolph.  banker,  n,  70. 

Bpreckels.  Claus.  nicu  niaiiulkcturar.  i, 
ElO;  sum  mMiuiM,  U.  OS;  nllroad 
pcomoter,  □,  TO;  caner.  u,  OS-70: 
fiteam^lp  munate,  u.  108;  M  benn- 
bctor.  II.  MS. 

apraeliels.  Joha  D.,   merchkDt,  n,   70j 


SpicckeEs.  Rudolpb,  poUtlciJ 


"StWkls-Zellunc.D'e  New  Yorker."  n.S70 
"StaaU-ZeltuDi.  IlUnola,"  ii.  370. 
StMI.  HadMne   de,  "Da  rAUemMw.- 


291. 
Btauffer.  D.  M.,  nUlnar  endtMer.  a.  SB. 
BUulTerstadt  (Btnsburc),  founded,  i,  192. 
BtelcheD.E.  J..  11.  32S. 
BtelO,  Uergarele  (Teddy  Bear),  a.  3Sa. 
Stelsei-    Bee  Staner. 
Stelnei  and  CM.  FbUedelpbto  printers,  i, 


146. 
SWiner,  leoDbard.  leedt 

Diets  el  Dutch  Hill,  Illlnolg.  i,  4S7. 
St«lner,  Louis  H..  librerlui,  i,  17S. 
Btelner  famUj'.  of  Uerylecd.  t,  17fi. 
Stelnmetz,  C.  P..  electricel  englDeer  and 

Inveotor,  ii.  sa. 
Bteluway.  Henry,  pleno  mtr..  career  of, 

II.  118. 
Bteini/ehr,  Geo.  Adolph  von,  serrlcea  of, 

I,  542:  U  Oettyaburs.  i,  MB. 
BteltE  (Btltes).  Uajor  Benjamin,  tounder 

or  Columbia,  I.  40S. 
Stephan.  Horlin,  bishop  at  Saxon  Luther- 
ans, I.  44a. 
Stephen,  Feler,  founda  Stepbansburs,  i, 

191. 
Btecn  Bratbera.  n.  120. 
Sl«uben,  Baron   Wilhelm  Frelherr  von, 

servlcea  at,  i,  320 ;  appatated  inapeclor- 

(eneral,  i,323:reeulta  of  aervkesof.  i, 

S24 ;  publlsbcB  mllitaiy  manual,  r,  32fi ; 

atYorktown.  i,33S.348:afteilheHar. 

I.  327 :  relatlooB  wltb  Wayne  at  York- 

lown,  I,  34S. 
"Bteub«n's   Hegulatlons,"   published,  i, 

Bt«ub«nvUIe,  Ohio,  settled  by  Oennana, 
I.  41S. 

Btkjwl,  Baron,  establlabes  Brsl  Iron  foun- 
dry.  I.  140:  founds  Mannbelm.  i.  141: 
establlBbcB  glBsawoikB,  i,  141;  eccen- 
tricities. Revolution  causes  failure,  i, 
142:  pioneer  glass-maker,  ii.  94;  Iron 
manufacturer,  it,  SS-9a.  See  pote. 

fitleglltz,  Allied,  pbotosrairilel,  u,  321- 
325. 


Stirling.  Henry,  first  wbtte  inbabiunt  of 

South  C&rollna,  i.  217, 
Stoeckel,  Qustav  Jacob,  ii,  290. 

Stoever,  Jobn  Ctepar.  flrat  minister  of 

Hebron  churcb,  i.  182. 
BtoU,  Lieutenant,  as  commander  of  Iba 

l^Mer  Company. I,  IB;  aa  bearer Oltb* 

petition  tt    '     '  ' 
er  (SleL 
er.  I.  31 

of  Leiincton,  i,  378. 
Btoner    (Btelner),   Nicholas,   m   Indlu 

Dlhtei,  1.319. 
etory,  Prof.  W.  E..  ii,  229. 
Btoui^ton  Husknl  Boclety.  Ibe.  n,  SGT. 
BtoverOtauffer).  Jacob,  sells  land  to  fliM 

Elktown settlers. I,  iss^nuetopnicum 

laiae  land  cnnt.  i,  193. 
atowo,  Prof.  C.  E.,  u,  219. 
Btrader    (StAcerT).   Georoe,    Sentiidcy 

bunlel  and  ploneei,  probably  Oennan, 

I,  aoo. 
Btrauch,  Adolph,  landscape  sardener,  n, 

Btraua.  Nathan,  services  of,  ii,  441. 

Btrauss.  u.  427. 

Stnblenau,  Ntembach  von.  SeeLenau.  a. 


»eof  orictauj  Iminl- 

[.34. 
Strieker,  Oen.  John,  i,  IM:  career  and 

serv<cef  of,  I,  513. 
Irobel,  Prof.  E.  H.,  a.  232. 
Irobel.  P.  A.,  on  site  of  Ebeneier,  i,  2SB. 
thmann,  wUhelm,  Srst  German  nt- 
a  in  Mlloaukee  County,  i,  470. 
use   (Straus),   Ueyer.  concretMUUl, 
__,  179. 
:nidwick,  Wllbelm  Emst,  consrenman. 


Strepera.  ^ 


s,  [I,  103-104. 

.□mpel,  relation  to  Hard   I^bor  QMk 

colony.  I,  224. 

.Dremburc.  G..  n.  350. 

:ueven.  Hermlne.  poetry  of,  n,  480, 

;uinp  ft  Walter,  aeed-mcn,  ii.  81. 

,untz.  A.  L..  farmer,  ii.  65-56. 
BulUvan  k  Adler.  architects,  ii.  318. 
Sullivan.  John,  attacks  Indians  ot  Ox 

Nations,  i,  315;  relations  with  Bctaott, 

1.334. 
Sullivan,  Louis  Henry,  architect,  n,  817. 
Super,  Pres.  Charles  W.,  ii.  233. 
Supplier   family,   the,   set  tiers   on   tbe 
Looklng-Glasa  Prairie  (Illlnola).  i,  400. 
Sutro.  Adtdpb  H.  J.,  mining  engiiteat,  i, 

510 ;  II,  87^88 ;  Beivtc«  and  Kifts  of.  U, 

But^^bOcklDC,  Eathlnka,  InSueitce  Of, 
a,  MO, 
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Sultet,  Jobii  A..  piODMr.  expedltloii  to 
Apscbs  coiintr;,  i,  447:  urly  csrear. 
I,  S07;  Eold  dlacoTGrad  on  farm  of,  i, 
508:  pMfEiOned,  I.  SOS;  II,  M. 

Swtuiwtck.  J..  ^tutreBsmin.  ii.  179. 

Sw&laxa,  Navburghen  leave  tor.  i.  711- 

Swedei,  MQUenberg's  relation  wllb 
Lutheran,  i,  132 :  cemua  report  on  dis- 
tribution of.  I,  576 :  large  clllea  In  wblch 
predomlnallng  ponion  of  (oreign  ele- 
ment consists  of,  1,  579;  nineteenth 
centurr  Immlsntlon  ol  Daues.  Nor- 
weiLaiu,  and,  i,  S81. 

Ewedlsti  Bouth  Company,  members  and 
plan,  I.  12:  colony  at  Fort  Cbrbtlna, 
I,  13. 

Swlneford.  A.  P.,  governor,  u,  177. 

Swiss-German  namea  of  Lancaster  Cotuty, 
1. 112:■e(tle^slnPur;sbu^g,l.Zle:lead• 
a  of    Furysburg    setllerg   nuned,   i. 


I,  D3:0eTnian 


3  IB. 

Bwltierland.  tunjanderB 

ImmlBrallon  from,  ii.  ti.  iz. 

Symmes,  Judge,  founder  of  CleveB.  i,  400. 

Synod  of  Pa..   Lutheran,  adds  German 
communltteG  of  Vs.,  i,  183. 

"Synodkal   Confeience,"  organUed,  u. 


413,4 
Syracuse,  Influence  ot ' 


In.u 


Taimer.    JobaniMS,    Dunker    preacher, 

aeltler  tai  Boooe  County,  Ey.,  i,  381. 
Tappen,  Henry  T.,  teflueoce  ol,  ii,  331 
Tarlelon,  at  Yorktown,  i.  346. 
Taylor.  Bayard.  Influence  of,  u.  353. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Bayard,  ii,  457. 
Teagarden  (TlergartenT),   George,  eajlj 

Germ&n  settler  In  Kentucky,  i,  358. 
Technlyue  ot  Amerlran  painters,  n,  302. 
Teddy  Bear.  lOTenleal  by  German  woman, 

II,  385. 
Tegeraen,  George,  one  of  the  founders  ot 

Lexlnslou.  Kentucky,  i,  377. 
Teutonenbund  (Charleston),  n,  273. 
Tbedlngs,  J.  H.,  prominent  QermaQ   In 

politics,  I.  4fl2. 
Tbeus,  Rev.  Christian,  as  flrst  minister  of 

Saie-Gotba  dlElilct,  i.  222:  tombstone 

of,  I,  222:  [roubles  of,  i.  223. 
Thirty  Years'  War,  results  of,  i,  54:  in 

Palatinate,  i,  55. 
Thobura,  J.  M..  &  Co..  seed-men,  n.  62. 
Thomas,  Calvin,  ii.  220.  247. 
Thomas.  Gen.  George  Henry,  congratu- 
lates Hooker  on  his  charge  at  Lookoul 

Hountalc.  i.  646. 
Thomas.  Theodore,  orchestral  conductor. 
,   284:   —  ■ 


Cindnnatl  College  of  Music.  ii,  285 :  In- 

Quence  In  Ibe  Wert,  u,  268-267:  in 

cbambsr  music,  n,  26S. 
Tbomdike,  buys  first  Oennau  book-col- 

leclloD.  II,  212. 
Thwaltes,  R.  G.,  quoted,  i.  480, 
TIcknor,  George,  experience  ol.  u,  310; 

Influence  of,  II.  211  ft..  3aB. 
Tllden,  Samuel  J.,  n,  143. 
Titghman.  James,  an  agent  of  Wosblng- 

ton's,  I.  384. 
Tlmm,  Henry  C,  prominent  New  York 

musician,  ii.  260,  270. 
Thnrod,  Henry,  poetteal  works  ol.  li.  354- 

366. 
Timrod,  C*pt.  William  Henry,  aervlceof. 


3fi. 

Tome,  Jacob,  founder  ot  Jacob  Tome  In- 
stitute, u.  245;  gifts  of,  II,  438. 

Tories,  among  Oermuu,  i,  388-291. 

Toulmln.  Harry,  presldeot  of  Transyl- 
vania Seminary,  quoted.  On  fitness  ol 
various  national  stocks,  i,  364. 

Toys,  made  In  Germany,  ii,  385. 

Transylvania  Bemlnary.  establishment, 
consolidation  with  Kentucky  Academy, 
I,  379 ;  Iruslees  and  palroni.  i,  379. 

Trappe,  Lutheran  settlement,  i,  116. 

Treutlen.  John  Adam,  elected  provincial 
governor  of  Ga.,  i,  296 ;  Joins  Continen- 
tal army,  i.  296 :  ii,  176. 

Trielwl,  Frederick  E..  sculptor,  n,  313. 

Trkbner,  Chrlstopber  F.,  character  ol,  t, 
245:asTary,  r,  247,  296. 

TroDope.  Mrs.,  quoted,  ii,  261. 

Trostel  A  Zobrlant.  ii,  102. 

Troutmaa,  Peter,  early  Qeimaa  settler  In 
Kentucky,  i,  368. 

Tryon  County,  activity  of  Qermans  ol,  i, 
306. 

Tucker.  George,  on  foreign  Immlgratlong 
and  their  increase,  ii.  20. 

Tuckerman.  Joseph,  n,  427. 

Tones,  Abrabam,  one  of  original  immi- 
grants to  German  town.  i,34. 

Tulpehocken,  Newburgbers  leave  tor,  i, 
76;  attacked  by  Indians,  i,  271. 

Tulpehocken  district,  purchase  of,  i,  103; 
growth  ol,  I,  104. 

"Tulpehocken  Elsenhammer,"  n,  95. 

Tunker(s).   Bee  Dunkards. 

Turner,  Frederick  J.,  on  the  Germans  as 
agriculturalists,  i,  ISS:  on  causes  for 
German  Immigration,  i,  £84;  on  cus- 
toms Introduced  by  Germans,  ii,  146. 

Tumerbund.  organlzBtlan  of.  ii,  389; 
growth  and  influence  of,  ii,  390  tl, 

Turoerelr  influence  of  German,  ii,  389. 

Turners  (of  St.  Louis),  declare  their  alle- 
gtance  to  Union  cause,  i,  532 ;  admitted 
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:,  536: 


189;  triat»or.ii,3ea. 
" Tumvereine "  (Milwaukee),  i,  472. 
Tuauroras,  msssacra  early  Ouollna  nt- 

tleis,  I,  213. 
Tnre«d,  William  M..i>oUtlcml  boa.  II.  143. 
Tyler.  Moses  Coit,  on  LorallstB  in  the 

Ameriun  Revolution,  i,  2H0. 
Tyrker.  DiBt  Gennau  Eo  land  on  tbe  Nortb 

Amertcui  cout,  i,  S;    discoverad  tbe 

AmeilcKn  anpe-vliie,  i,  7. 


Dlrich.  Charles  F.,  pahilw,  u,  300. 

Un«er.  Fred.  W..  ii,  374. 

UDltarlan  deoomluatloa,  beglimlim  a 

faith  of,  II,  *2S. 
Uoltas  Frslrum.  oilsln  and  Influence  < 


Id  Cbriat,  OTlglD  and  pre- 


Unitad     Slates    Sanitary 

Gould-9  work  tot,  I,  632. 

"  United  Synod  ol  the  Souti 


Cnlveralty  of  Ulchlnn,  presentation  of 

Germ&D  claulc  dramas,  u,  336. 
UTlsi>eraer,  Dr.  Bomuel,  relation  to  Salz- 

burgerg.i,23S,S42;  views  oailaTsry,  i. 

243 :  as  patron  of  Qa.  churches,  i,  244. 
Crlsperger  Reports,  on  troubles  of  Rev. 

Tbeus.  I.  223. 
Osgellnx.  WIIlla.ni.  promoter  of  Swedish 

South  Company,  t,  11;  dlnctor  of  tbe 

company,  i,  12. 

Valley  Furnace,  tbe,  n,  86. 

Valley  of  Ta..  sellled.  1. 183;  explored,  i, 

183;  Bitualkin  of,  i,  ISA;  described,  i, 

ise  1  Importance  of,  In  CItU  War,  i,  187. 
Van  Alstyne,  ii,3aa. 
Van  Buren.  Martin,  president,  ii.  193. 
Van  Dam,  Rip,  trouble  with  Qov.  Cosby, 

1.  lOe. 
Tan  Heer,  MaJ.  Barth.,  atvan  command 

of  WashlactoD'8  body  cuard,  i,  208. 
Van  Hice.  Pres.  Charles  R..  11,  233. 
Van  Steenwyk.  O.,  fira  Wisconsin  com- 

mis^ner  ol  Immigration,  i,  477. 
Vanderhoef.  n,  3M. 
Vsnmeier,  John,  story  of  land  sraot  of,  i, 

IBl. 
V«reinlcte    Tumvereine    : 

organized.  11.  1B0. 
Vermont.  Mass., land  iraDt 

t,  2S3. 

Vick's  Sons,  James,  seed-men.  11, 62. 
VIereck.  George  Sylvester,  woriu  ot,  n. 

349. 
Vlereck,  Louis,  it.  104. 
VEllard  (Hllgard).  Henry,  engineer ,  i.  004 ; 

railway  magnate,  [,  604 ;  as  member  of 

Reform  Club,  11. 130 ;  services  ukI  Influ- 
;   eDceot,ii,373:cbarllieBor,ii,432. 


VIrglnIg,  OermaiiE  and  Bcotch-Irisb  of,  i, 

177 ;  lavaded  by  Oertnana  from  Pa.  and 
Ud .,  I,  ie£ ;  names  ot  early  German  Kt- 
tlera,  I.  193-19S ;  counties  Inhabited  by 
Genaana,  i,  264;  Germans,  Irish,  and 
Scotch-Irish  as  defenders  of  frontier  ot, 

I,  267,  208;  estimate  of  Germans  In,  t, 
283.  285 ;  number  of  Oennans  In  coun- 
ties ot  (1760).  11,  15. 

Vocational  teaching,  a  Oerman  hiBuence, 

II,  248. 

Vogler.  Oarlei  A  Comiuuiy,  medkdM 

manufacturers.  11,  SO. 
Volk.  Leonard,  sculptor,  u,  314. 
Volkmar,  Friti,  11,  273. 


VoUmar,  J.  P.,  farmer  and  miller,  n,  56. 
Vonnoh,  Robert  W„  psJnter,  u,  300. 
"Vorklmpfer,  Dei  Deutacbe,"  luflueiKM 


Wacbenhelnier.  L.  W.,  11.  142. 
"Wachovia  Tract,  Tbe,"  surveyed  and 

settled,  I,  331 ;  social  conditions  In  m- 

tlementa  of,  i,  232. 
Wachsner,  Leon,  it,  333. 
Wachter,  Frank  C,  congressman,  11.  It 
Wack,  Rev.  Caspar,  career  of,  i,  158. 
Wacker-Schule,  the  (Baltimore),  11,  24 
Wacener,  Gen.  John  A.,  u,  360;  servlc 

of,  II.  406. 
Waggeoer  brotben,  military  services  1 

1,200. 
Wagner.  Hans,  11, 307. 
Wagoei,  Webster,  Inventor  Of  palace  cat, 

II.  104. 
Wsgoer,  WlUlom,  career  and  influence. 

II,  430. 
Wagner  Polora  Cor  Company.  11.  104. 
Wakatamake.  Cd.  Bouquet's  Camp  IB 

the  Muskingum  country,  t,  3SS. 
Walbacb,  Gen.,  career  and  servkes  o(,  l. 


513. 


1.234. 


Georges  River,  i.  240;  as 
general.  1,  252. 

Waldoboro  (Waldoborough,  Waldobtirt). 
Maine,  founded,  i.  24B;  destroyed  by 
Indians,  1,  252;  rebuilt,  i,  253:  estUD- 
ale  of  German  element  ot,  i,  261 1  0«i- 
man  famines  ot,  r,  201. 

Waldorf-Astoria  Botel  Company,  ir,  75. 

Waldschmldt,  Christian,  first  settler  tn 
tbe  Miami  Valley,  i,  426;  flnt  paper 
mlU  hi  Oblo,  I,  427-,  death,  t,  437. 
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WkldaeemOUer,    Hut  in,    cosmoicnptier, 


Tille,  Ey.,  i,  3S4. 
Wkller.  Hatu,  early  settler  of  Uaysi 

K7.,  I.  384. 
Wstlratb.  aa  envoy  to  Sing,  i,  9S. 
Walter,  Thomaa  Ustlck.  architect,  11, 
Walther,KeT.  C,  F.W.,  Krvlcesor.ii.llZ- 
Watumaker.  Jotm.  department  Mores,  I 

120;  Foatcnuter-aeneral.  □,  1S2. 
War  ol  IStS,  services  ot  OBrmaDS  Id, 

G13. 
Ware,  Henrj.  n,  437. 
Warren.  Dr.  J.  C,  11.  383. 
Warren,  Prof.  Mlnton.  11,  22S. 
Wartb,  Jobann,  Indian  flgbter,  i,  41]. 
WoshiDgcon,  Geoice,  on  Frederick  glass 

works,  1,  172;  prssent  from   Amelung. 

1, 172;  opinion  oF  Oennans  as  soldiers,  i, 

2S8:  relallaoB  of  UQIileabers  wlib.  1, 

30t ;  reception  of  Baron  Steuben,  i,  322 ; 

relatjona  with  Schott,  i,  334;  relations 

with  Dobrmaon,  i,  343 :  favors  Bteuben 

at  Yorktonn.  i,  34S. 
Washington     (state    Of) ,    Oermans    la ; 

Waterloo,  Canada,  settled  by  Qermans,  i, 
46611. 

Wayland,  Fres.,  n,  224. 

Wayland,  J.  W.,  on  Oermans  ot  the  Tal- 
lej  of  Va.,  I,  17a,  193. 

Wayman,  one  ot  orlslnal  settlers  of  Oer- 
muuia,  I,  17S. 

Wayne.  General  Antbony.  relations  with 
Steuben  at  Yorktowo,  I.34S;  auccessful 
against  Indians,  1,  405;  bis  camiialgQ, 
I,  417. 

Weber,  Dllman  rntlman  Weaver),  oiw 
ot  original  settlers  ot  Germanna,  1.  179. 

Weber.  Karl  Uarle,  fouoder  ot  Stock- 
ton, I,  filO;  experiences  and  generosity 
ol,  11.  44S,    * 

Weber,  Paul,  n,  295. 

Weber,  Wllhelm,  prominent  Qerman  set- 
tler (Belleville),  i.  4SS. 

"Wecker.  Der,"  Influence  of,  n,  138. 

Weeber  and  Don,  seed-men,  11,  62. 

Weedon,  Gen.  George,  services  and  career 
of.  I,  330 ;  at  Yorktown,  i,  346. 

Wegmann,  E.,  ctvll  engineer,  11.  86. 

Wehrum,  Henry,  civil  en«ineer,  11,  86. 

Welberg.  Saspar.  u.  207. 

Weldlg,  AdoU,  n,  290. 

Well,  Oscar,  n,  291. 

Weimar,  Johannea.  one  ot  the  orlgfnid 
settlers  of  Lexington,  Kentuclty,  1,  377. 

Welmer  (Wimer),  Karl  Ferd.,  painter  ot 
Indian  life,  ii,  293. 

Welnert,  A.,  11.  31fi. 

Welomann,  Adolph,  sculplOT.  n,  312. 

Weiaer,  Conrad  (son  Of  JohaonConiad  W ), 


'    Urat   winter  tn   Bcbo- 
3;  lives  with  Indiana,  1,  I 

root-race,  i.  96;  arrested  and  freed, 

97;  founds  Womelsdort,  i.   104;  ae. 

ices  during  Indian  wars,  r.  272,  273 

envoy  to  Ohio  Valley  Indians,  i,  391: 

ri,  380. 
Welser,  Johann  Conrad  (the  elder) ,  i.  76 : 

on  severity  of  winter  of  1708-09,1.76: 

cbaracter  sketch  of.  r,  sr . 

r,  86;  trip  to  Hobawk  ladlaas, 

as  envoy  to  the  British  King,  1,  99. 
Weisersdort,  location,  i.  93. 
Welshaar,  J.  A.,  on  German  element  Ol 

Md.  up  to  1700, 1.  162. 
Welsse,  Cbarles,  tanner,  it.  10 1. 
Welsaenfela,  Frledericb  Helnrlcb.  Baron 

von,  career  and  services  of,  i,  331. 
Welsslger,  Daniel,  a  German,  one  of  the 

founders  ot  Frankfort,  Ky..  i,  383.  334, 
WeltUng,  WUbelm,  career  of,  u   188. 
Weitiel,  Geo.  Godfrey,  i,  662. 
Weller,  Joseph,  one  of  the  original  setticn 

of  LeiinEton,  Kentucky,  i,  377. 
Wdsbach  (light),  II,  119. 
Wel^,  caosus  report  on  distribution  ot,  i, 

E75:  nineteenth  century  Immlgratloa 

of  English.  Scotch,  and,  i,  681. 
Wenckebach.  Carla.  teacher,  11,  466. 
Wende,  Dr.  Ernest,  11.  234. 
WertmOller,  Geon,  accompanies  Paator- 

ius,  I,  36. 
Werts,  Gov.,  n,  176. 
Wealey,  John,  voyage  to  OS.,  i,  237;  on 

eRect  ot  hia  American  voyage,  i.  238] 

conversion  of,  i,  238;  ri,  419. 
West,  Immigration  to  tbe.  routes  ot  travel. 


West  Virginia,  counties  Inhabited  by 
Germans,  i,  264;  Germans  and  Endisb 
as  defenders  of  frontier  of.  1, 268 ;  estim- 
ate of  Germans  in.  i,  283,  286;  number 
of  Germans  In  counties  of  (1790),  11, 16. 

Western  Reserve,  the.  German  seltten  In, 


I,  31. 

West p hall,  early  settler  (German)  In 
Calumet  County,  Wis.,  i,  470. 

WetEel.  Jacob,  Indian  fighter,  i.  41S; 
anecdote  of,  i,  416. 

Wetzel.  Ludwtg  (Lewis),  Orman  Indian 
fighter,  I,  371;  capture  of,  by  Indians, 
escape,  oath,  i,  412.  413;  skill  with 
the  rifle,  i.  413;  anecdotes  of.  i.  413. 
414.  415:  violation  of  treaty.  Impris- 
onment, and  release,  i,  416;  migra- 
tion  to    Spanish     territory,  i,   416; 
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ImpiisoDment  and  liberation,  i,   4tfl 

mlarktloD  to  Teiu  and  death,  i,  116. 
Veliel.  Martin,  Indlaa  ashler,  i.  416. 
Wetiler,  UermanD  Hans,  ii,  36a. 
WeuatboH  ±  GetE,  anlcullural  machlo- 

err,  ".  03. 
WsTer.  Dr.  Waltber.  i,  Introd.  BlaWoienl, 

vl;  a.  at. 
I   Weydemerer.Joaepb,  InSuenceof,  II,  188. 
I   Weyerhaeuaar,  E^ederick,  lumbar  kiiii,  u, 


419. 

Wheelhia  Consrav.  arnnlzallon 
BUlta  of,  II,  ISS  II. 

Vblle,  Audraw  D..  on  attitude  ot  Ger- 
many toward  the  Unloo  fuib 
OD  lucceas  o(  Schuri,  u.  13fi| 

man  InHuences  in  party  reforn  .  _, , 

as  president  of   American  delegation 
to  Peace  ConFereQce,  i,  144. 

Wblte.    Andrew    D.,    dd    InOuenos    ot 
"Crlllque  ot  the  Practical  Heason, 
427:  on  Meallam  ot  Ccrmani,  u,  47 

White.  H,  e.,  D,  247. 

White  Eye.  Mohawk  cliiet.  i.  397. 

WhlteGeld.  Oeorce,  Mils  land  to  Mora- 
vians, i,  12B; 
lege,  II,  203. 

WblleBeldlani.  opposed  bf  Eplscapallaoi 
and  Lutheraiu.  i,  204. 

Whllman,  Walt,  ii.  360. 

Wblitter.  John  GreenleaT,  source  ot  "The 
Palatine."  i.  80;  use  ot  PenosylvanU- 
Oermaii  themes,  ii.  34Z. 

Wldenmarai.  Pauline,  ii,  468. 

WlesenthaJ,  Dr.  Charles  Frederick,  aerr- 
kes  and  inSuenn  ot.  n,  399. 

WIesner,  Helorkh, 

Wilde.  Richard  Helnrkh, 
It,  179. 

WUderDesB  Road  (Trail),  the,  i,  368,  note, 


SS». 
WUheut  (WUboyl),  WUIlam,  one  ot  t 

touDden  ot  Florence,  Ky.,  i,  282. 
Wllklnsaa,   General   Jacob,  one  ot   t 

founders  ot  Frankfort,  Ky.,  i,  3S3. 


Orlskauy,  i.  311. 
Wiltlam  II,    Emperor,  originates   Inter- 

cbauce  ot  professors,  it.  230. 
WUllams,  Prof.  G.  B...  ii,  329. 
WUtismsan,  Colonel  David,  In  comm&Dd 


Uons.  I,  401,  402. 
Wllllch,  Oen.  Ausuat,  csrera  of,  i,  SS6. 
Wlncbester  (V».>,  settled,  1. 192. 
Wlndecker,  Hartmann,  as  eiocuilTe, 

S6. 
WbidniOller,  Louis.  Influence  of,  it,  131 

as  independent  voter,  ii,  IGS;  as  co 

lector.  II,  445. 


Wirt,  forettiy  acbool.  n,  328. 

Wirt,  WlUlam.  career  aod  service*  of,  u, 
isi :  II,  143. 

Whti,  Rev.  John  Conrad,  descendaatiot, 
I,  1S4. 

Wisconsin,  opened  for  settteinent  bj 
Black  Hawk  War,  i,  468;  population, 
growth  and  mmpoaltlon  ot,  i,  469; 
Oermaiu  In.  see  under  Germajis  as  eu^ 
settlers,  etc..  In  Wisconsin:  cauns  of 
Ibjcb  GermaD  immlxratlon  to.  plan  to 
toimd  a  German  state,  scllvlty  of  Ger- 
mania  and  other  soclellea,  i.  473-176; 
tavonbie  leporls  of  settlers,  i,  47S; 
freedom  from  debt  and  liberal  political 
policy,  I.  476,  476 :  liberal  land  polk?. 
I,  476:  commissioners  and  bureaus  id 
Immisrallon.  I,  477,  478:  the  Wisconsin 
Centra]  Railroad,  i,  478;  books  and 
pamphlet*,  i,  479;  geosrapbkAl  distri- 
bution of  Germans  in,  i,  47B-481 ;  pre- 
dominance or  Germans  In,  i.  481 :  Ger- 
man regiment  In  CivU  War  from,  i,  S28. 

Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Immigralion.  i.  477, 
478. 

Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  active  tn 
promoting  Immigration,  i,  478. 

Wlsner,  G.  Y.,  dvil  engineer,  n,  86. 
Wlssahickon.  building  of  paper  mill  at,  I, 

3S:Hyetlceof,  I,  49. 
Wlstar,  Cupar,  i.  148;     pioneer  tfas- 

Wistor,  Dr.  Caspar,  career  and  servlcM 


1. 160:  cause  of  church  quarrel,  i,  167. 

Wolf,  George,  lovemor,  u,  17S. 

Wolf,  HeniT,  engraver,  ii,  324. 

Wolfe,  CatherlDe  Lorlllard.  InSueDce  and 
benevolence  of,  ii,  460. 

Wolte.  Joba  David,  services  of,  n.  4S0. 

WolCel,  P.  L.,  chief  endiMer  Amerkan 
Bridge  Company,  ii,  60. 

Wolle,  J.  Fiwlerick.  ii,  284. 

WoUenweber,  L.  A.,  ii,  350. 

WolBlefler,  Ph.  M.,  ii,  272. 

"Woman  In  the  Wilderness,  The,"  t,  48. 

Womelsdorf,  founded,  i,  104. 

Women,  German- American,  u,  44S-4S5. 

Wonneberg,  cbtet  surveyor  soulbem  divi- 
sion of  central  Park,  ii,  63. 

Wood,  Henry,  ii,  220,  247. 

Woodstock  {MUlerstown).  founded,  i,  103. 

—    ns.  after  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  i. 


Wuerts.  E.,u.  816. 
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WultBD,    Gotttrbd,  In    Got. 

counifU,  I,  SB, 
WuUT.  Paul.  Sued  tor  refusal  U 


VeMcr  (J&aer),  Oeorge,  prlaoner  of  Id- 
dtaoa  In  Kenlucky.  i,  380;  later  visit 
toKemucky. 1.361.    Beea]aai.a78. 

Yelnr,  Enselbardt,  one  of  first  aldermea 
OC  Baltimore,  1,  164. 

Yerkes.  Cb&rles  T.,  dfts  of.  u.  436. 

Yeslei,  Hearj  L..  at  MubIIIod,  i,  SOS;  at 
Portland,  i,  505:  at  Puiet  Sound,  bis 
lumber  cttmp,  i,  SO^GOS. 

Yoder,  Jacob,  flat-boat  skipper,  u,  107. 

YorkiowQ,  Sleuben  at,  i,  SSAj  QermaDB 
alaleaeof,  1,  34S. 

Yost,  F.  H.,  trainer,  n,  396. 


101. 

Zaoe  (Zabn),  Ebenezer,  loundi 

Tllle.  1,418;  bis  pack'borse  t 

New  Lancaster,  i,  41Si  "De; 

Adler,"  I,  418. 
Zone.  ElUabelb,  defense  ol  blockbouse  at 

Wbeellna,  i,  4ie;  boo6nd  by  city  at 


1,418: 


Wheellns.  i,  4ie,  D 
4S3. 

Zane.  3llas,  defense  of  blockbouse  at 
Wbeelins.i.41B. 

ZauberbQbler  (ZuberbQbJei),  Baitbolo- 
mew,  attempts  to  displace  Olessendan- 
ner.  i,  218;  petitions  Council  of  South 
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